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Introduction 


^hy  not  spend  some  time  in  determining  whatjis 
worthwhile  for  us,  and  then  go  after  that? 

-William  Ross 

•> 

T}te  art  of  reading  is  to  skip  judiciously. 
-PJ.  Hamerlon.  The  Intellectual  Life 

But  even  v/holesale  skipping  is  likely  to  be  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  today's  flood  of  new  publications.  Scholars  cannot 
keep  track  of,  much  less  read,  the  volume  produced.  Libraries 
also  are  unable  to  buy  everything,  and  even  if  they  could,  they 
would  be  unable  to  sure  it.  Yet  more  than  200  years  ago 
Voltaire  observed  that  'The  multitude  of  books  is  makinr  us  ig- 
norant.'' Then  his  observation  may  have  been  an  exaggeration, 
now  it  is  seen  as  a  portent  of  things  to  come. 

Currently  the  Library  of  Congress  adds  betweer  three  and 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  to  its  collection 
each  year.  In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  Educational  I^e- 
sources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  estimates  that  over  4,000' 
books,  journal  articles,  reports,  speeches,  and  other  fugitive 
documents' are  published  each  year.  This  probably  includes 
about  400  new  books. 

The  increasing  number  of  scholars  results  in  more  and 
more  publications.  There  is  no  practical  way  to  stem  such  ex- 
pansion, nor  should  competent  research  be  discouraged  by 
selective  pubMcation.  The  way  to  handle  so  much  literature 

xi 


'ics  not  it  curlailmcni  but  in  elislingiiisliing  what  is  excellent 
from  whji  .is  merely  eompeieni  and  to  make  select  volumes 
accessible. 

Such  an  approach  is  being  considered  by  the  National 
l-.nquiiy  into  Scholarly  Communication,  a  commission  which 
seeks  ways  in  which  scholarly  intomialion  can  he  better  dis- 
seminated. The  commission  concedes  that  overall  implementa- 
tion will  be  difficult.  Its  major  concern  is  the  means  to  be  used 
to  ideniify  publications  of  "high  (lualily." 

I.he  purpose  of  this  bibliography  and  future  supplements 
IS  to  identify  and  publicize  on  a  continuing  basis  ''high  <iuality" 
retercnces  in  Slate  and  national  level  planning  in  higher  edu- 
cation. The  tack  taken  to  determine  recommended  reading 
is  lo  rely  primarily  on  ti.-.»  opinions  of  experts.  Through  pro- 
lessionai  experience  and  personal  .savvy.  22  noted  expt  rts  have 
^attempted  to  select  only  sul)stantive  and  distinctive  Nvorks  with 
'emphasis  on  practical  value.  Chosen  to  s.  ,ve  as  independent 
associate  editors  in  their  field  of  specialization,  they  have  re- 
sponsibility tor  their  selections,  but  in  turn  have  consulted  free- 
ly with  their  associa^ws  and  colleagues, 

I  he  L')mprehensive  view  of  planning  assumed  for  this  bib- 
liography encompasses  the  forward-looking  elements  of  virtu- 
ally all  aspects  of  higher  education.  The  object  is  to  design  a 
basic  planning  library  for  the  professional  research  statT  which 
seeks  lo  have  essential  reference  works  at  hand  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  field.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
termed  such  a  collection  a  "five-foot  shelf."  This  expresses 
..•vcuritely  the  concept  even  if  it  fails  to  refiect  the  present-day 
dimensions.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  bibliography  may  have 
been  wh.'t  Samuel  Johnson  had  in  mind  when  he  said.  'The 
next  best  thing  to  knowing  something  is  knowing  where  to  find 
it.** 

Planning  demand;^  that  all  facets  of  a  problem  be  under-  . 
stood,  including  anticipation  of  the  multiple  artd  sometimes  ex- 
panding conse(|uences  of  intended  actions.  The  wide  scope  of 
planning  compounds  the  task  of  keeping  up  with  new  theory 
and  practice.  And  because  planning  involves  the  future,  it  is  im- 
perative lo  emplov  :^>e  latest  data,  projections,  and  method- 
ology*. This  bibliography  is  prepared  to  assist  planners  acquire 
tluN  brcautli  u»  knowledge  and  current  ^ni'orniat ion.  i:ntries 
cover  tlie  last  decat'  •  irfrTH^h  June  h>7S.  \vVhli  some  soon-to-be- 

.    "-s.^^  xu 
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publisliL'd  voliiniL's  incliided.  Periodic  siipplL'tnenls  will  keep  the 
bibliograpliy  iip-lo-da.o. 

Planning  is  a  component  of  all  facets  of  higher  education, 
indicating  widespread  need  for  a  bibliography  in  this  field.  Al- 
though focused  on  the  suggested  reference  lequirenients  of 
State  and  national  planning  agencies,  planning  and  development 
officers  at  the  institutional  level  shc^'ild  find  much  of  relevance. 
Researchers  and  scholars  will  also  find  useful  entries  in  their 
speciaUies.  although  practical  usage  and  technology  have  been 
given  precedence  over  tlieory.  Those  most  affected  by  educa- 
lional  policies,  notably  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  those 
who  enact  and  finance  policy,  notably  boards  of  regents, 
«*lected  representatives,  and  cit»/.ens.  may  use  this  bibliograplu 
to  in(|u.ire  furJher  into  today's  issucN. 

Bibliographic  Design 

Bibliographies  coinc  in  assorted  shapes  and  sizes,  their 
composition  established  b\  five  basic  elements:  I  )  subject  uni- 
verse. 2)  organization  .1)  selection  criteria.  4)  annotation,  and 
5)  plan  for  updating.  To  ensure  proper  usage,  tin;  design  ol  this 
work  will  be  set  down  in  some  detail. 

Subject  Universe.  1  ne  subject  .of  this  bibliography.  State 
and  national  level  planning  in  higher  education,  is  primarily^ 
a  matter  ot  foc\is  and  concentration  rather  than  absolute  ad- 
herence. 

Fh^'  universe  coverage  can  best  be  describe. I  by  proceeding 
from  the  general  to  the  specific.  I'lie  sc(  t(.*r.  higher  education, 
consists  in  the  I  tiitcd  States  of  the  3.1  .>()  colleges  and  universi- 
ties [Hoviding  degree-credit  study  and  the  associated  Stale  anil 
national  organization^  and  agencies  sening  this  community. 
This  *  collegiate**  group  is  distinguished  in  this  bibliograplu' 
from  tfie  broader  ^  "^stsecondary  education  community,  so  as  to 
exclude  sliulics  pnniarily  concerned  with  training  institutes  anti 
proprietary  schools.  ^ 

The  jufu  (tnfi  of  planning  is  defined  here  as  a  pn^ccss  of 
study  and  foresight  which  generates  action  to  achieve  tiesirvtl 
outcomes.  This  biblitv^raphy  attempts  to  present  texts  which 
support  this  study  process.  Works  on  day-to-day  operations  and 
adniinislr:iti(Mi  arc  not  included  here:  neither  are  works  on  pcela- 
gog\  nor  learning  per  sc.  .Also  excluded  are  planning  elemenis 
dealt  with  a    a  science    Practitioners  will,  ot  cnnrsc.  require 
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texts  in  management,  economic  fundamentals,  etc.,  for  the 
proper  application  of  these  disciplines  in  planning,  but  they  are 
not  part  of  this  bibliography. 

Most  other  subject  matter  of  proven  or  expected  value  to 
planners,  however,  regardless  of  its  more  immediate  intended 
purpc't\  is  presented  here.  Two  qualifications  are  imposed: 
1)  the  work  must  be  scholarly,  that  is  it  must  be  based  on 
systematic  observation,  study,  or  experimentation,  and  2)  the 
work  must  demonstrate  critical  inquiry  and  thoughtful  inter- 
pretation. These  criteria  are  not  meant  to  exclude  commentary 
on  current  issues.  Many  recent  works  of  value  to  planners  deal 
subjectively  with  controversial  topics,  such  as  educational  op- 
portunity, tuition  level,  governance.,  and  collective  bargaining. 
These  studies,  some  of  which  are  included  here!  enliven  plan- 
ning by  stimulating  healthy  debate  and  developing  educational 
ph.'osophy. 

Lastly,  the  subject  of  this  bibliography  concerns  planning 
at  the  State  and  national  level.  This  is  a  mattei  of  emphasis,  for 
State  and  national  planners  often  rely  on  institutional  studies. 
Many  such  studies,  however,  are  too  specialized  or  parochial  to 
apply  to  broader  State  and  Federal  planning.  These  works  are 
excluded,  ideally  to  be  compiled  in  a  companion  bibliography 
of  institutional  plaiming  and  research.* 

Organization.  The  field  of  higher  education  planning  is 
divided  within  this  bibliography  into  22  topic  areas  and  various 
subdivi^^ions: 

1.  Admission.  .Articulation.  Retention 

2.  Can:  his  and  Building  Planning 
3  Comparative  Planning  Systems 
4.  Demography 

^.  Hconomics 


Topiv.  moa-  pcrtjncr'  !o  inNDtutions  than  Sute  and  national  level  planning  agcn* 
ciCN.  and  generally  excluded  troni  this  bibliography,  include  the  following:  accredi. 
tat^on.  afnriTiativc  action,  alumni,  auxilury  cntcrpriics.  campus  governance,  compe- 
'cncy  progran  curnculuni  deMgn.  endowment,  faculty  matters  such  as  academic 
freedom,  recruitment.  pro..»otjon.  evaluation,  tenure,  etc..  I  edcral  program  dcscrip- 
bon.  fund  raiiin..  .tradii  *  practices.  institutionaJ  histories  and  self-studies,  person- 
nel managem  pedagogy.  .  hilosophy  of  education.  purchaMng.  student  aflairs 
and  leaching  and  learning. 
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6.  Educational  Communication  and  Technology 

7.  Educational  Opportunity 

8.  Faculty 

9.  Finance  ' 

10.  Governance  and  Coordination 

1  1.  Independent  (Private)  Higher  Education 

!2.  Institutional  Role  and  Mission 

13.  Libraries 

14.  Management-Quantitative  Approaches 

15.  Planning-Issues.  Theory,  Reference 

16.  Productivity  and  Cost-BeneTit  Analysis 

17.  Research  and  Research  Administration 
I  8.  Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting 

19.  Space  Management  and  Projection 

20.  Student  Characteristics  and  Development 

21.  Student  Financial  Assistance 

22.  Work  and  Education 


The  as.sociate  editors  provide  briet  descriptions  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  topic  areas  :*nd  an  outline  of  subtopics  to  aid  in 
subject  location  (as  in  library  classincation).  The  taxonomy 
should  not  be  viewed  as  being  theoretically  derived.  The  broad 
topics  necessarily  overlap,  the  only  distinguishing  boundaries 
being  those  the  editors  nave  arbitrarily  agreed-upon.  The  subject 
area,  then,  has  been  divided  with  as  much  logical  association  as 
possible,  even  *  **^u^h  many  entries  might  have  been  ;lassified 
equally  well  under  two  or  three  different  headings.  The  litera- 
ture in  higher  education  is  not  compartmentalized  as  neatly  as 
the  clas.sificatiOn  plan  would  suggest.  Large  volumes  in  particu.ar 
may  deal  with  a  number  of  related  but  distinctive  topics.  But  in 
every  instance  volumes  are  assigned  only  one  identification 
number  and  annotated  only  once  under  the  heading  deemed 
most  appropriate  or  useful.  Cross-references  are  made  only  if  a 
chapter  or  essay  in  a  work  deals  substantially  with  another  topic 
to  a  degree  that  it  could  have  been  listed  within  it  in- 
dependently. 

To  provide  an  abbreviated  identification  for  cross-referen- 
cing and  author  indexing,  each  entry  is  assigned  a  single  number 
corresponding  to  its  location  within  the  taxonomy  syj^tem  and 
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year  of  publication.  The  number  order  can  best  be  described  by 
this  example- 
Topic  ^Ycai  of  publication 

1 5:1 .3/77-2-*  Order 

o  I.  "^Sw^       .         within  year 

Sublopic^  ^Second 

Subtopic 

Selection.  Bibliographers  seldom  labei  their  work  com- 
prehensive, as  the  chances  of  inadvertent  ex:lusionsare  too  high. 
At  the  same  time,  truly  '^selective*'  compilations  are  also  rare, 
since  the  justification  of  one's  choices  is  an  altogether  awkward 
task.  (One  early  bibliography  claimed  to  be  '"highly  selective" 
(emphasis  added)  while  reporting  nearly  3,000  entries  in  college 
and  university  administration  Ora  1 0-year  period.)  Most  bibliog- 
raphers are  content  to  find  as  many  entries  as  possible  in  the 
time  allotted,  the  selection  being  controlled  as  much  by  avail- 
able resources  as  cor.  iderations  of  quality. 

This  bibliography,  however,  attempts  to  be  both  com- 
prehensive and  selective. 

Critical  selection  is  at  once  the  most  important,  difficult, 
and  rare  ingredient  of  bibliographic  endeavors.  The  theory  be- 
hind selection  is  obviously  *o  separate  from  many  works  those 
most  valuable,  so  that  cc  tiess  other  readers  ..:^ght  save  time 
and  energy.  (The  amount  of  Siivings  car  be  substantia!,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  estimated  !  .500  candidate  works  reviewed  for  in- 
clusion in  this  compilation). 

Quality  as  a  relative  matter  is  always  difficult  to  judge; 
generally  made  more  so  by  the  absence  of  benchmarks  as  stand- 
art';  for  comparison.  Writings,  however,  are  clearly  not  egalitari- 
an: excellent  work  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  bad. 
The  difficult  but  essential  task  is  selecting  among  many  compe- 
tent works  those  of  distinction,  and  justifying  this  choice. 

Two  criteria  guide  the  selection  of  these  recommended  ref- 
erences relevancy  and  quality.  The  material  must,  of  course, 
be  rekvant  to  planning,  i.e..  pertain  to  one  or  more  of  the  plan- 
ning activities  themselves  or.  more  often,  contain  information 
or  analyses  useful  in  planning.  Relevance  also  implies  timeliness 
of  findings  and  applicability  of  data  to  current  and/or  antici- 
pated conditions. 

Quality  m  scholariy  inquiry  is  inteq^reted  here  as  naving 
two  assessable  dimensions:  substance  and  distinctiveness  or 
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originality.  To  be  included  in  the  bibliography,  entries  must  be 
substantial  works  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  useful, 
perhaps  essential,  information.  They  must  also  present  meaning- 
ful analyses  of  direct  bearing  on  a  topic.  Limited  studies  of 
marginal  or  restricted  value  an^  excluded. 

Entries  must  also  make  a  distinctive  contribution.  Original 
work  introducing  valuable  new  analyses,  procedures,  observa- 
tions, conclusions,  data,  etc.,  were  souglit.  From  a  number  of 
good  works  on  the  same  topic,  thi^  best  hu.^  been  chosen.  Syn- 
theses or  summaries  of  material  are  also  iicluded  ii  they  ac- 
curately capture  and  capsulize  the  main  work.  Thus  if  com- 
pendiums  effectively  summarize  and  reference  eariier  studies, 
the  studies  themselves  are  generally  not  entered  separately. 
Mort  works  achieve  excellence  through  a  combinatipn  of  new 
and  existing  research.  Some  older  landmark  studies  remain 
distinctive  when  n^'wer  efforts  fail  to  capture  tht*  unique  con- 
tribution which  so  often  :haracterizes  the  original  work;  re- 
cency in  itself  is  no  guarantee  that  anything  new  is  being  said. 

Application  of  these  criteria  has  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  many  more  books  than  journal  articles.  This  weakness  is  due 
in  part  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  searching  the  many 
journals.  The  often  ^narrow  sccpj  of  papers  and  their  frequent 
focus  on  specialized  research  findir.Rs  as  opposed  to  practical 
technology  suggests  the  reasons  for  this  limited  inclusion.  Some 
dissertations  and  fugitive  materials  meet  the  criteria  of  sub- 
stance and  distinctiveness,  but  are  frequently  too  specialized 
to  be  included. 

Annotation.  .\s  titles  give  little  or  no  information  about 
the  nature  and  value  of  contents,  annotation,  second  to  selec- 
tion, is  of  vital  importance.  A  full  annotation  explains  ^vhat  the 
volume  is  about  and  assists  readers  in  identi filing  those  entries 
most  likely  to  meet  their  specitlc  needs. 

As  with  standard  bibliographic  practice,  the  annotations 
of  this  compilation  outline  the  general  content,  scope,  and 
special  features  of  each  entry.  They  are  more  than  abstracts 
since  the  content  is  further  examined  to  identify  the  unique 
contributions  or  distinctiveness.  Prepared  by  knowledgeable 
experts,  the  annotations  may  also  include'evaluative  and  critical 
appraisal  where  such  appraisal  aids  in  interpreting  worth. 

Updating.  Bibliographies  do  not  age  well.  After  ju.st  a 
year  they  show  serious  signs  of  senility  an  unfamiliarity  with 
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what  -j;  on  around  ihcni.  Research  lakes  up  from  the  past 

so  that  r; Jiseoveries  eclipse  what  preceded  it.  An  extreme 
'Wample  occurs  when  a  comprehensive  l;eaiise  is  published 
which  effectively  summarizes  and  thereby  renders  obsolete 
a  host  of  earlier  rragmentary  works.  Hence  the  modem  biblio- 
grapher must  play  an  active  role  of  keeping  in  touch. 

An  a'Zempt  will  be  made  to  update  this  bibliography  by 
providing  periodic  supplements,  adding  new  or  inadverJently 
omitted  entries,  and  deleting  materia,  which  has  lost  its  use- 
lulness.  An  undated  comprehensive  edition  will  be  published 
less  frequently.  The  whole  process  .vill  be  -.reatly  facililate(! 
and  made  more  accurate  with  the  cooperation  of  readers  in- 
tbrming  the  appropriate  associate  editors  of  candidate  material. 
Copies  of.  or  information  on.  books  and  journal  articles  be- 
lieved ro  meet  the  selection  criteria  should  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  (A  Spccul  Kcqucst  guide  is  included  to  aid  in  such 
notit'ication>  This  joint  et'fort  will  e.xpanti  the  search  capacity 
considerably  and  thereby  reduce  the  chance  of  oversight. 
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Although  this  first  edition  is  intended  to  be  complete 
and  accurate,  it  is  not.  Library  searches  by  a  few  experts, 
however  thorough,  cannot  possibly  provide  the  comprehen- 
sive coverage  and  collective  evaluation  required.  Additional 
inform-ition  tVom  the  research  and  protessional  education 
community  is  necessary.  Your  participation,  in  the  areas 
outlined  below,  will  ensui.^  that  the  high  level  of  confi- 
dence sought  \or  the  bibliography  is  obtained.  Please  re- 
spond directly  to  the  associate  editors  involved.  Their  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  begin  on  page  xix. 
I  ***What  works  do  you  .jel  meet  the  selection  criteria 

and  nominate  for  inclusion?  (Ccndidate  materia! 
may  be  older  volumes  and  soon-to-be  published 
works,  as  well  as  new  editions.  To  facilitate 
evaluation  and  entry,  authors  shoula  provide 
copies  of  noininatet'  works  and  draft  annota- 
tions.) 

***What  existing  entries  lack  the  necessary  value  and 
should  be  reviewed  for  possible  exclusion? 

***Wh:it  improvements  can  be  made  in  annotation? 
(.•\u^^vy^s  in  particular  are  encouraged  to  send 
revisions  ind/or  extensions  to  assist  in  properly 
annotating  their  works. ) 

*"**\Vhat  changes  in  the  taxonomy  of  topics  and  sub- 
topics do  you  rccom.Ti''nd? 
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Admission/  Articulation/  Retention 

Robert  G.  Cope 


Admission,  arliciilation.  and  rclcnlion  ;irc  parts  of  an 
educational  process  whieh  promotes  continuous  and  efficient 
progress  of  undergraduate  learners*  througli  the  progressive 
levels  of  the  fonnal  educational  system  from  high  school 
through  college  and  other  institutions  of  postsecondary  educa-. 
Hon.  The  learner's  movement  toward  educational  objectives  is 
smoother  and  more  expeditious  when  the  parts  of  the  process 
are  in  greater  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  Ihe  learner's 
needs.  Many  of  the  problems  of  process  stem  from  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  educational  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The 
traditions. of  local  control  and  institutional  autonomy  impede 
standardization,  engender  suspicion  when  there  are  attempts  to 
coordinate  the  process,  and  breed  a  sense  of  competition. 

The  literature  annotated  here  should  be  uset\il  to  the  State 
and  Federal  policymaker,  for  it  covers  research  about  the 
misunderstandings,   obstacles  ,-and   barriers   inherent   in  the 


•As  no  i^'^diKMo  <^l1^onr  litrrrunro  on  ;Mlmi*:sinn  ;in<l  artuMiIattnn  was  thoiit!ht 
to  be  of  sulTicieni  vjjuo  in  St:iic  jnd  I  cdcrjl  planning,  this  section  is  restricted  to  the 
underi:railuate  Icvol 
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present  system.  The  references  selected  focus  on  reliable  data 
sources  containiniz  praciical  recomr^endation.s  on  techniques 
and  mechanisms  to  improve  admissions,  tiiihten '  curriciilar 
articulation,  and  enhance  retention  wfun  bencllcial  to  horh 
learner  and  institution. 

.Admission  and  .Articulation.  The  admissions  literature 
d.als  with  dilTerent  issues  everv  year.  Ten  years  ago  the  primary- 
issue  appeared  j  he  merit  versus  equal  opportunity :  then  there 
was  a  shit't  to  how  to  implement  the  open-door  anproach.  No.v 
there  are  a  variety  of  intertwined  issues:  legal  matters,  such  a  . 
the  constitutionality  of  (juotas  and  reverse  discrimination: 
political  matters,  such  as  how  to  implement  ^cts  of  legislar ares; 
m  ■  keting  problems,  such  as  how  to  compete  for  fewer  students, 
and  consumerism,  such  as  how  to  advertise  fairly.  (Demographic 
developments  affecting  the  size  and  quality  of  the  applicant 
pool  are  annotated  in  Topic  4:  Demography). 

I  he  literature  on  articulation  focuses  upon  statewide  co- 
ordination, public  private  school  differences,  and  common 
school,  postsecondary  system  ditYerences.  Other  articulation 
topics  deal  with  the  types  of  institution  affecting  a  "'hori/ontar' 
or  -verticar*  How  of  learners  from  high  school  through  life- 
long learning. 

Retention  Attrition.  Studies  of  attrition,  or  as  it  is  more 
popularly  called  today .  reter.tionjiave  been  conducted  for  over 
>i)  years.  Ilic  literature  selected  sunimari/es  what  is  known 
abr-.ii  rates  of  leaving  or  staying,  and  the  individual  character- 
istics (intelligence,  sex.  goal  commitment  .  .  .  )  and  institutional 
characteristics  itype.  selectivity,  size)  associated  with  rates  of 
retention. 

A  long  history  of  problems  have  been  associated  with  the 
progress  of  learners  through  the  formal  educational  system.  It  is 
dniibtlul  that  these  problems  can  ever  be  fully  avoided,  in  the 
years  ahead  as  the  issues  frequently  change,  appropriately  >e- 
llectmg  an  increasingly  turbulent  environment.  As  planm^s  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  higher  educafional  institutions  need  to  adapt 
In  .1  changing  environment,  then  they  will  conlidently  modify 
State  and  l  ederal  policy  so  the  variety  of  new  learners  can 
move  m  and  out  of  institutions  on  a  smooth,  efficient,  and 
human-.*  course. 

   .llUlu  k*  .u.  ..yji..  articula- 
tion, transter  and  retention  wil!  be  found  under  Topic  4:  I)e- 
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mography:  Topic  7:  Educational  Opportunity;  Topic  20: 
Student  Characteristics  and  Development;  and  Jo-^ic  21: 
Student  Financial  Assistance. 


TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 
I :  Admission/Articulation/Retention 

1.0   Admissions  and  Articulation 
2.0  Retention/Attrition 

1 .0  ADMISSIONS  AND  ARTICULATION 
1:1.0/78-1 

Minority  Admissions.  Robert  Bailey.  213  pp.  (Lexington  Books. 
Lexington.  Mrss.). 

Foriuiioi  sly.  Robert  Bailey's  book  was  released  from  the  publisher 
the  very  week  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  announced  its  decision  in  the 
"Bakke  case".  It  is  .fortunate,  then,  that  this  book  makes  a  comprehensive 
review  and  discussion  of  minpniy  admissions  available  at  a  time  when 
background  information  is  needed  to  appreciate  the  broad  significance  of 
the  Bakke  case,  and  in  time  to  consider  the  well-described  complexities 
associated  with  admissions  generally  and  with  minorities  and  discrimina- 
tion in  pn-'^^oular. 

.  The  book  contains  sections  dealing. with  academic  atimissidn  require- 
ments, predictions  and  the  major  problems  of  student  selection  when 
specific  reference  has  not  been  given  to  minority  applicants.  The  book 
then  launches  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  thf*  problems  associated 
with  minorities,  and  ends  with  an  illustration  of  the  complete  argument 
presented  by  the  judges  of  the  Calitornia  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the 
brief  present. d  by  the  University  of  Cal  fornia  legarding  the  Bakke  case. 

Readers  are  provided  with  advice  for  designing  early  outreach  ad- 
missions programs  that  are  in  accordant:e  with  ihc  Bakke  decisions.  This  is 
a  practical  hook. 

1:1.0/78-2 

'Transfer  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  "Samuel 
S.  Peng.  Research  in  Higher  liducadorK  Vol.  8.  June.  pp.  319- 
342.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  thi^' study  is  to  describe  e  extent  of  college  trans- 
/erring  and  to  examine<[differences  in  background  characteristics  between 
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transfers  and  riDritransfers;  Using  a  national  prooability  sample  drawn  from 
the  P>72  entering  class,  the  study  covers  the  2-year  period  since  initial 
matriculation. 

Data  are  Iroiii  a  sample  of  over  20.000  high  school  S'Miors.  Educa- 
tional ami  work  expenenceb.  plans,  aspirations,  attitudes,  and  personal 
background  characteristics  were  measured  over  three  points  in  time: 
Spring.  \^)72,  Fall  and  Winter  of  r)73-74.and  Fall  and  Winter  of  1974-75. 

Major  hndi.igs  include  the  following:  25  percent  of  the  2-year  col- 
.lege  students  transferred  to  a  4-year  institution,  and  16  percent  of  the  4- 
year  college  students  iik  ^ed'tu  another  4-year  institution;  students  were 
•more  likely  to  transfer  from  private  than  from  public  institutions  and 
btudents  movmg.froni  2-year  to  4-yeai  institutions  constituted  the  largest 
transfer  group;  horizontal  transferring  among  4-yeai  institutions  was  com- 
,  mon  among  students  with  uglier  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  with 
lugher  college  grades  who  entered  college  with  lower  aptitude  test  scores: 
financial  conditions  seemed  important  in  transferring,  as  many  students 
iranstcrred  to  lower  cost  institutions  regardless  of  socioeconomic  back- 
ground. • 

It  IS  increa-singly  important  to  know  who  transfers,  to  what  type 
of  institutions  the^  transfer,  and  for  what  reasons.  This  is  the  first  data 
apt)e.irmg  in  .i  reamiy  available  article  that  can  be  genernlly  applied  to 
.ill  institutions  of  iMgiier  education.  The  article  includes  1  1  data  tables 
and  sonic  guidance  on  nu  thodology.  References  include  technical  re- 
ports, and  a  hibiiDgraphy  of  related  studies.  The  research  is  based  upon 
a  contract  with  the  National  Center  for  Education  .Statistics. 


1:1.0.771 

Selective  Admiy^ions  in  Higher  Education.  Carnegie  Council  on 
Policy  Studies  in  Higher  tducation.  256 4^p.  (Jossey-Bass.  San 
Praticisco). 

This  report  is  .i  valuable  contribution  to  the  difficult  policy  issues  in- 
herein  in  special  admissions  for  disadvantaged  students.  Regardless  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  the  Regents  of  Calit'ornia  versus  Allan 
Bakke.  this  Carnegie  Report  proves  useful  bocausc  it  addresses  the  issue 
from  two  st.ir  Ipomts  one.  how 'to  think  abojt  admissions  to  seh'ctive 
schools,  and  the  other,  what  to  know  about  admissions  policies  and  prac- 
tices 

The  report  consists  of  thiee  parts.  Part  1  presents  the  recommenda- 
tions ot  the  Carnegie  Council  f i  :  public  policy  as  well  as  academic  policy 
regarding  special  admission  of  disadvantaged  students.  The  policy  rccom- 
merulation  porti*)ris  start  oiir  with  the  •ikelefal  f;«'*t<;  about  the  Bakke  case 
as  background  for  discussion  of  'he  value-laden  issues  involved  in  balanc- 
ing individual  and  group  ecjuity.  The  basic  pouit  made  is  that  racial  quotas 
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jrc  pDlcnlially  ini(|Uili)Ui  jnd  demeaning,  yei  *'ri  would  be  a  serious  handi- 
cap In  higher  education  if  insiilulions  were  precluded  from  taking  account 
n\  the  race  afiplicanls/' 

Paris  2  and  3  were  prepared  by  iho  liducational  TesiingService  at  the  ' 
re  juesi  n\  ihe  CtMincil.  Pari  2.  authored  by  Winton  Manning,  l  :arcs:ies  the 
iss  jc  t'l  lairness  ui  admissions  and  arrive:^  at  a  2-slage  model  which  makes  a 
distinction  between  admissibility,  which  establishes  the  minimal  qualifica. 
Hons  nt-jessary  tor  success  in  the  initilution.  and  selection  which  seeks  to 
cli.Moe  irorn  among  qualil'icd  applicants  the  students  who  would  make  the 
"best"  entering  clasi,  ' 

Pan  },  prepares  by  Warren  W.  Willmgham  and  Hunte:  Breland  pre- 
%enis  a  slatisrical  description  o!  selective  admissions  and  the  impact  on 
various  grv)ups.  Data  are  presented  separately  lor  undergraduate  and 
graduate  colleges  and  lor  the  professional  schools  ol  law,  medicine  and 
management. 

Fhe  rep. .ft  as  a  wlu»le  oilers  valuable  statistical  and  descriptive  infor- 
mation ac.umpanied  by  ihougliiiul  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex iss.ies  involved  in  selective  admissions  and  the  preferential  treatment 
ol  eilmic  ininorities. 

Ill  addition  to  the  discussion  of  issues,  the  book  includes  a  sub- 
stantia: umniary  of  data  in  tables  that  are  useful  tor  considering  national 
pt)lic>  Am.>ng  the  tables  are  those  on  degrees  earned  by  sex,  field  of  study. 
anJ  mmoriiy  status,  and  adnnssions  and  degic^'  data  for  professional 
schools  i>f  medicine.  law.  and  management. 

This  Is  a  well-balanced  presentation  on  the  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative tiimensions  ot  admissions  programs  as  they  pertain  to  both  minorities 
and  nnn  niinorities 

1  1  0/77  2 

University  Adniissions:  I)ilemn)as  ;rnd  Po'-ntial.  Carol  Shulman, 
52  pp  l  Aiucr'^an  Association  for  Ilighci  lulucation.  Washing- 
ton. !)(.). 

Whv  rhe  ritle  of  this  summary  of  the  literature  on  admissions  in- 
cludes the  teii:j  ••university"  is  a  mystery.  Nowhere  in  the  document  is  the 
discussion  I'.mued  to  universities,  nor  are  universities  even  mentioned  as  a 
special  ca-je  Instead  the  monograph  (one  of  an  annual  scries  of  research 
lepnits)  analv/es  the  admissions  concerns  of  the  IM60*s.  describes  their 
transiijrmaiioii  mii>  the  l^-70\  and  commcr:!s  upon  the  current  admissions 
problems  relative  i»>j//  tyres  •  »f  insiiiutions. 

Ilie  coniexi  ni  :hi.  iiierarure  revi.-w  is  social  goals  a;)d  how  they  are 
'»!  are  noi  related  II.  ao  mssions  practices.  Topics  addressed  include  legal 
;'»r  jh;e::r:  :r:  jdr:;:r.r.:r.:: ;  applicarii  ptn*!,  rmanciai  ciMisidcra lions,  re* 
cnntmel)!  and  niarkenai!.  notification,  and  the  student  as  consumer. 

("arul  Shulman  is  vme       tlie  nn)St  able  synthesizers  w  ^rking  in 
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*aghcr  education  and  this  document  is  the  "last  word"  on  issues  prior  to 
tJ)e  decision  on  Bakke  v.  The  Regents  of  the  ^'niversity  of  California, 

A  comprehensive  bibliography,  covering  both  admissions  practices 
and  issues  through  early  i977,  supplements  the  review. 

1:1.0/77.3 

The  Many  Faces  of  Educational  Consumerism,  Joan  Stark  and 
Associates,  224  pp.  (Lexington  Books,  Lexington,  Mass.;. 

U  there  was  a  book  about  "everything-you-always-wanred-to-know" 
about  student  consumerism,  this  is  it.  The  chief  value  of  this  multi-auUiored 
document  is  its  comprehensiveness.  The  book  begins  with  the  historical 
antecedents  of  the  student  as  an  educational  consumer/ and  conUnues 
with  a  well-balanced  presentation  of  debates  concerning  responsibility  to 
protect  the  student.  It  ends  with  producUve  suggestions  involving  Govern- 
ment agencies,  students  and  institutions. 

Throughout  most  of  the  book,  the  authors  are  critical  of  institutions 
for  not  following  fair  practices.  Theirs  is  largely  a  consumer  viewpoint,  yet 
opposing  views  are  ako  represented. 

Aside  fron^  its  comprehensiveness,  one  of  the  book's  important 
values  is  the  clear  exposition  of  issues.  Another  is  the  substantial  list  of 
references  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  16  chapters. 


1:1.0/74 

College  Transfer  Students  in  Massachusetts:  A  Study  of  20,000 
Transfer  Ay^plicants  to  48  Massachusetts  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities for  FaU  1973.  Ernest  Beals,  103  pp.  (Massachusetts  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  Boston)  ED  09c  927  MF-SI  14-  HC- 
S6.31. 

Ernest  Bcals  has  published  the  most  aetailed  State-level  analysis  of 
transferring  students  to  date.  In  the  late  I960's  the  students  in  north- 
eastern institJtions  were  finding  opportunities  to  transfer  among  institu- 
tions  severely  hmited  by  the  restrictive  practices  of  both  public  and  private 
institutions.  According  to  the  author,  Massachusetts  with  most  of  the  ;  tu- 
dents  and  institi:*ions  had  a  particularly  chaotic  situation.  These  institu- 
tions would  not  ajiOw  credits  to  transfer,  and  private  institutions  would 
not  accep:  community  college  students  from  public  in.stitutions.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  need  for  more  information  about  transferring  students: 
From  where  do  the  transfer  students  come,  and  in  what  numbers?  Wliere 
do  they  apply?  Where  are  they  rejected?  Where  do  they  enroll?  What  are 
their  previou.'s  and  current  academic  chsractcristics?  What  arc  their  impor- 
tant demographic  characteristics?  What  are  the  transfer  -.tudents'  educa- 
tional aspirations? 

V  V.  6 
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This  is  probably  the  best  example  of  a  sra.ewide  transfer  study,  pro- 
viding as  It  docs  answers  to  all  of  the  que'Jons  posed  above,  and  others. 
The  report,  now  only  2vail:ble  in  micro-fichc  through  tdjcational  Re- 
sources Information  Center  (ERIC),  describes  the  method  of  study  and 
presents  data  effectively  as  a  guide  to  State  planning.  A  survey  form 
illu**'rated  in  the  appendix  along  with  a  modest  bibliography. 


1:1.0/73-' 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity:  Higher  Education  and  the  Schools, 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  116  pp.  (NfcGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  Carnegie  Commission  report,  one  of  a  scries,  focuses  on  the 
.interactions  between  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  discussion  is  set  in  an 
historical  perspective  including  the  last  100  years  of  admissions  practices 
and  ranges  widely  to  include  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  doctor  of  arts 
degree  and  the  education  of  both  teachers  and  high  school  administrators. 
Particular  topics  include:  the  coliege  admissions  processes,  how  high 
school  ar  1  college  curricula  are  reciprocally  influential,  the  desirabUity  of 
'  new  structural  patterns  to  improve  admissions,  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  high  school-college  relations  arc  maintained.  ' 

There  is  a  substantial  range  of  material  in  this  modest  volume.  Thr 
concluding  30  recommendations,  although  lacking  focus,  do  weigh  State 
and  national  policy  considerations  in  the  full  confxt  of  high  schoc! 
college  relationships. 

1:10/73? 

Middleman  ii  Higher  Education.  Frederick  Kintzer,  188  pp. 
(Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

Instead  of  the  author's  term  "middleman,''  the  uook's  title  might 
better  represent  the  content  if  it  were  "Transfer  Admissions  in  Higher 
Education."  The  book's  emphasis  is  upon  transferring  from  the  commu- 
nity college  to  a  baccalaureate-degree-granting  institution;  the  content, 
however,  ranges  from  articulation  problems  between  hig'  school  and  col- 
lege to  articulation  problems  among  postsccondary  institutions. 

While  scve'-al  recent  titles  have  focused  upon  articulation,  no  book 
comments  better  on  the  iaiest  perspectives.  The  one  exception  is  that  the 
50  very  brief  State  profiles  are  now  out-of-date.  Even  the  author's  1974, 
Updating  Statewirle  Articulation  Practices  (ED'105.949.  MF-Sl.14.  HC- 
1 .88 ).  published  by  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education .  University  of  Florida, 
IS  dated 

Mos!  of  the  book  consists  of  sample  articulation  programs  that 
States  had  studied  and  implemented.  The  major  value  of  the  book  is  not. 
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however,  program  description  but  clues  on  how  Slate  -planners  might 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  different  articulation  models.  The  one  caution 
about  the  book-possible  now  because  of  hindsight-is  noK  to  accept  the 
optimistic  statements  about  how  well  this  or  that  State  system  policy  is 
Working. 

See  also:  12:1.4/72-2  Where  Colleges  Are  and  Who  Attends.  C,  Arnold 
Anderson,  Mary  Jea:i  Bowman  and  Vincent  Tinto.  303  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
Bo-»kCo..  New  York). 


2.0  RETENTION/ATTRITION 

1:2.0/78 

"Studies  of  College  Attrition:  1950-1975."  Timothy  Pantages 
and  Carol  Creedon.  Review  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  48. 
No.  1.  Winter,  pp.  49-101. 

The  pnmary  value  of  this  liter -ture  review  is  a  ^comprehensive 
taxonomy  of  attrition/ retention-related  phenomena;  age.  sex.  socio- 
economic  status,  hometown  location  and  size,  size  and  type  of  high  school, 
high  school  CPA  and  class  rank,  scholastic  aptitude,  first  semester  college 
grades,  study  habits,  motivational  level  and  commitment,  reasons  for 
attending  college,  vocational  and  x)ccupational  goals,  educational  interests, 
parental  influence,  peer-group  influence,  personality  traits,  college  environ- 
ment and  personality.  colleg;i  size,  housing,  student-faculty  relationships, 
finances,  health,  student  reports  of  reasons  for  withdrawal,  sex  differences, 
type  of  institution,  types  of  dropout,  the  withdrawal  procedure,  and 
programs  to  reduce  attrition.  Only  race  and  religion  are  not  included.  A 
sample  of  the  literature  is  discussed  in  relationHo  each  portion  of  this 
taxonomy.  And  the  review  article  contains  the  nost  exhaustive  bibliog- 
raphy outside  of  Cope  and  Hannah  (1975).  The  authors  conclude,  and 
correctly.  **  .  .  .  thai  attrition  is  the  result  of  an  extren  ely  intricate  inter- 
play among  a  multitude  of  variables.** 

Aside  from  their  conclusions,  the  .luthors*  other  summary  observa- 
tions are  dubious  as  the  authors  may  generalize  too  far  from  a  limited 
number  of  studies  on  any  single  part  of  the  taxonomy.  Moreover,  while 
their  review  appeared  in  1978  and  the  title  indicates  comprehensiveness 
through  1975.  it  appears  the  work  actually  was  done  in  the  early  1970*s. 
as  It  does  not  include  many  of  the  more  significant  studies  of  the  mid- 
I970*s.  particularly  Astin*s  FreventiriR  Students  from  Dropping  Out 
(1975). 

Departing  at  the  conclusion  from  their  review  of  attrition  literature, 
the  authors  present  1 1   program  ideas  to  enhance  student  retention. 
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1:2.0/75-1 

Preventing  Students  fron^  Dropping  Out.  Alcxarder  W.  Astin. 
204  pp.  (Jossey-Bass.  San  Francisco). 

Alexander  Astin.  clearly  the  expni  on  nationwide  student  attrition ' 
retention  data,  has  written  this  book  (^n  the  basis  i.i  a  \^)71  r'ollow-up 
^tudy  of  over  100,000  students  who  entered  colIei:e  in  19()8.  The  strenut^- 
ol  ihe  book  in  matters  ot  planning  and  pohcy  is  'hat  it  focuses  upon  tract- 
able variables:  financKi:  aid.  eUects  <»f  einph)ynient.  place  residence  and 
campus  environment,  characteristics  of  the  colleue.  and  nialchii  -  student 
and  institution.  In  addition.  Astin  presents  a  prediction  model  lat  nuijhl 
help  instiiutions  iden.ify  soidents  whi)  ^re  ••attr.tl(^Il  prone'  as  pari  ol  an 
earl\  warning;  system.  The  book  also  presents  the  literature's  most  care- 
lully  considered  detii.. lions  for  such  lerrns  as  "dropout, '*  "nersister.**  and 
"siopout.** 

Astin's  c(»nclusions  reuardini:  the  impact  of  various  forms  :>f  tlnancial 
aid  such  as  loans,  parents.  anJ  ^rholarships  and  the  effects  of  employment 
should  be  caret^illy  studied  to  avoid  simphstic  policy  approaches.  He 
lucidly  explains  the  caveats  for  both  research  and  pi)licy.  and  ends  the 
book  with  a  complete  taxonomy  of  the  implications  of  attution/retenMon 
tor  institiith>ns.  tor  State  and  national  policy,  for  students,  and  for  further 
research. 

1:2.0/75-2 

Revolving  College  Doors:  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
Dropping  Out.  Stopping  Out.  and  Tran.sfening.  Robert  Cope 
and  William  Hannah.  190  pp.  (John  Wiley.  New  York). 

While  this  book  was  wriiien  to  help  institutions  identify  and  respond 
to  the  loss  of  students  through  attrition,  it  slill  contains  rhe  most  complete 
bibliography  on  attrinon/retention  researcii  and  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  national  rates  of  attrition  by  type  of  institution.  Therefore,  it  is 
still  an  important  reference  for  State  and  national  planning  and  policy.. 

After  a  substantial  review  of  research  on  attrition/retention,  the 
authors  present  a  se:  :es  of  case  studies  of  institutions  and  students,  to 
demonstrate  the  multit'aceted  problems  associated  with  the  "revolving  col- 
lege d  oors.  They  conclude  that  stopping  out,  delaved  entrance,  transfer- 
ring, even  dropping  out  are  not  harmful  to  either  student  or  institution. 

Appendices  include  ilh.'strations  of  forms  used  in  retention  studies 

Sec  also  20:1.3/68  Beyond  High  School,  James  W.  Trent  and  Leiand  L. 
Medsker.  .■^.>  pp.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  F'rancisco). 
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Campus  and  Building  Planning 


Alan  C.  Green 

assisted  by  Seymour  Zachar 

A  college  or  university  campus  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
huHdings.  It  is  the  physical  expression  of  the  institution,  its 
activities,  and  purpose.  A  campus  provides  a  sense  ot  place,  a 
feeling  created  by  the  physical  quality  oT  its  buildings,  open 
spaces,  landscaping,  and  setting  whether  ivy-covered  or  urban 
gray. 

A  campus  is  a  specialized  place  and  its  buildings  are  de- 
signed to  perform  specific  functions.  While  no  one  facility  is 
unique  to  higher  education,  it  is  the  only  enterprise  in  our  cul- 
ture that  brings  together  in  one  place  offices,  libraries,  class- 
rooms, research  1:  oratories,  residence  halls,  theatres,  gym- 
nasiums, heating  plants  and  maintenance  shops. 

The  literature  that  has  been  selected  for  this  section  pro- 
vides basic  information  for  two  audiences-^the  owner/client  of 
college  campuses,  represented  by  administrative  and  academic 
officers  -and  the  architect/planner  who,  under  contract  to  the 
institution,  provides  design  and  planning  services. 

The  works  selected  have  been  divided  into  three  sections: 
Planning  Issues  and  Resource  Allocation;  Environmental  Issues; 
and  Facility  Types. 
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Plannini;  Ivsiics  :intl  Resource  Allocation.  The  references  in 
this  section  attempt  to  move  the  reader  away  from  traditional 
campus  planning*  concei  ts.  Whereas  past  planning  assumed  that 
changing  needs  were  best  met  by  new.  costly,  and  energy -inten- 
sive structures,  planning  today  must  look  at  the  efficient  use 
physical  resources.  Although  few,  if  any  campuses  are  bei'^.i; 
planned  c/c  funivcuu,  there  remains  a  demand  for  new  buildings, 
alterations  and  additions  to  existing  plants.  In  addition,  the  con- 
cerns of  planning  have  moved  beyond  the  campus  gate  and  must 
take  a  macroview  of  the  so  iety  and  the  world  in  which  the 
campus  lives. 

Hnvironmental  Issues.  This  section  is  intended  to  provide 
hotii  client  and  aesigner  with  an  awareness  of  major  environ- 
mental issues.  Works  selected  provide  the  academic  officer  gen- 
eral infomiation  and  background  on  selected  topics,  and  give 
tfie  architect  planner  technical  information.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Works  chosen  will  establish  between  the  client  and  the  tech- 
nical person  a  common  language  and  information  base  covering 
such  area^  as  lighting,  la.idscaping,  accessibility  and  planning. 

Facility  Types.  Campus  buildings  represent  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  tacility  types,  usually  involving  special  design  require- 
ments. These  rcfer.^nces  provide  the  architect  and  client  with 
specialized  int'ormatio^i  on  the  more  common  types  of  campus 
huilding.s. 

These  selected  references  deal  with  the  physical  concerns 
and  planning  of  the  campus  and  its  buildings.  The  entries  rep- 
resent a  starting  point  tor  anyone  engaged  in  physical  planning, 
and  identify  turther  reading  tor  persons  going  into  greater  depth 
ih  areas  of  special  concern.  They  also  refiect  a  number  of  cur- 
rent issues  such  as  accommodation  of  handicapped  and  elderly 
students,  adaptive  reuse  of  ol'k^r  buildings,  incorporation  of 
instructional  technology,  and  design  for  energy  conservation. 


TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 
Campus  and  Building  Planning 


1.0   Planning  Issues  and  Resource  Allocation 
2.0   linvironmental  Issues 
3  0   f'acility  Types 
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1 .0  PLANNING  ISSUES  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  ^ 

^.^0/78 

The  Oi.^ying  of  the  Campus.  Ruth  Weinstock.  160  pp.  (Educa- 
tional Facilities  Laboratories.  New  York). 

This  book  is  not  about  urban  campuses,  deferred  maintenance  or' 
power  failures^lmages  x-hich  the  title  might  imply.  Rather  it  ii  about  one 
of  the  growing  segments  of  the  popuJation-that  over  55  years  old-and 
the  implications  it  may  have  for  higher  education. 

The  book  is  not  a  planning  guide.  It  reviews  the  characteristics  of 
the  older  population-numbers,  ftnancial  status,  educational  attainment 
employment,  household  »  omposition-and  the  kinds  of  programs  and  ser- 
vices they  are  seeking  from  higher  e  jucaUon.  It  also  provides  guidance  for 
the  institutional  response~credit/non<redit  courses,  support  services,  how 
to  get  programs  started,  relations  between  older  and  younger  students, 
administrative  arrangements,  and  scheduling. 

Of  most  interest  to  physical  planners  is  the  chapter  "Environments 
to  Fit."  Here  the  emphasis  is  not  on  major  capital  investments,  but  on 
environmental  management  that  assures  a  better  fit  between  the  campus 
environment  and  the  older  students.  Included  is  guidance  on  physical 
barriers,  transportation.*' information  systems,  lighting,  acoustics,  thermal 
comfort,  special  seating  facilities,  out-reach  sites  and  the  like. 

Woven  throughout  the  book  a:e  briefcase  studiesof  model  programs, 
legislative  and  fmancial  issues,  statistical  information,  ^nd  a  large  number 
of  photographs  demonstrating  that  the  jlder  per  -  ^:  typically  active,  in- 
volved and  very  much  with  it-axid  an  imporlani  ..stituency  for  higher 
education. 

2:1.0/77-1 

Architecture  and  Energy,  Richard  G.  Stein,  322  pp.  (Anchor 
Press/Doubleday,  Garden  City,  New  York). 

Campus  architecture,  especially  on  our  older  campuses,  represents 
the  range  of  architectural  styles,  construction,  materials  an'!  environmental 
comfort  technology  of  the  society  and  time  in  which  it  was  built.  Richard 
G.  Stein's  book  carefully  analyzes  how  and  why  our  most  recent  campus 
buildings  arc  expensive  to  heal,  light,  maintain,  and  operate.  Technical 
terminology  is  explained  and  the  reader  should  quickly  learn  the  basic 
principles  of  environmental  control.  Stein  does  not  offer  ideas  for  "energy 
conservation."  instead  he  discusses  the  style  future  architecture  might  take 
in  keeping  with  the  princi^  les  of  des.  iing  in  harmony  with  nature. 

The  book  is  welWocumented.  indexed,  and  although  it  does  not 
contain  a  glossary,  terminology  h  wcll-vxplaincd.  The  nontechnical  person 
will  quickly  understand  "btu"  and  "kwh.'* 

The  book  can  easily  be  read  covrr  to  cover,  but  the  book's  organiza- 
tion allows  selectivity.  While  parts  of  the  book  will  read  like  the  typical 
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litany  of  the  "energy  crises  "  the  work  bridges  the  gap  between  the  archi- 
tect  and  the  nontechnical  read<^r. 

2:1.0/77-2 

Space  Costing:  Who  Should  Pay  for  the  Use  of  College  Space?, 
Sy  Zachar.  43  pp.  (Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  New 
York). 

This  book  argues  for  cost  accounting  or  *'space  costing,"  the  operat- 
ing .and  maintenance  expense  of  the  physical  plant  to  the  academic  units 
that  occupy  the  space.  It  discusses  how  space  costing  might  affect  three 
reas  of  an  institution's  fin?  :ial  and  resource  distribution:  the  utilization 
space  on  campus,  the  cc  .  and  fimding  of  plant  operation,  and  Uie  re- 
covery  of  overhead  costs  fo.-  rcsijarch. 

The  work  touches  on  the  relationship  between  plant  and  institu- 
tional  mission,  relationship  of  the  physical  plant  department  and  the  aca- 
demic  departments,  territoriality  (my  office,  my  building),  changing  cur- 
ricular  and  enrollment  patterns  and  their  impact  on  space  utilization.  A 
model  of  space  costing  is  presented.  The  model  is  a  decentralization  of  the 
plant  resource  allocation  process.  A  listing  of.  resources  and  examples  of 
institutions  that  presently  "space  cost''  is  also  provided.  The  book  con- 
cludes by  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  space  costing. 

2:1.0/76 

Energy  Management,  Energy  Task  Force,  140  pp.  (National  As- 
sociation of  College  anc!  University  Business  Officers,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  works  in  the  field  of  energy  con- 
servation, this  manual  was  specifically  written  for  higher  education.  It  was 
developed  for  energy  management  workshops,  and  stands  as  a  major  work 
in  the  field. 

The  manual  was  designed  for  those  "two  campus  administrators  who 
bear  prime  responsibility  for  an  energy  management  program-the  physical 
plant  director  and  the  chief  business  officer." 

It  offers  a  step  by  step  approach  to  energy  management.  The  writing 
is  clear  and  the  work  welNorganized.  Some  of  the  major  section  and  sub- 
section headings  are:  How  Energy  is  Used,  How  Energy  is  Wasted,  The 
Importance  of  a  Data  Base,  Evolutionary  Approach  to  Energy  Manage- 
ment, Energy  Finance  and  Investment,  Sources  of  Funding,  Economic 
Analysis  Tools,  Criteria  for  Choosing  Energy  Management  Projects,  Analy- 
sis of  Purchased  utilities.  Rate  Structures,  Power  Factor,  Demand  Control, 
Utility  Consultants,  Energy  Management  and  Organization  Incentives.  This 
handbook  belongs  in  the  planning,  physical  plant  and  business  offices  of 
every  campus. 
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2:1.0/75-1 


Canpu.s  in  Transition.  Richard  Dober  and  Cy  Sargent.  74 
(Kducationai  Facilities  Laboratories.  New  York). 

For  the  iiigher  education  administrator  and  planner  the  1970's  has 
been  characteri/ed  as  the  decade  in  which  -'the  only  constant  is  change  " 
.Mo.st  of  the  planning  assumptions  of  the  post-war  decades  (notably 
gK.wth)  have  been  subject  to-serious  challengv  This  report  reviews  these 
ch.-iing  viewpoints -,in  financial  constraints,  institutional  tVagilitv  demo- 
graphic shifts,  changes  in  the  -going  rate."  and  new  programs  anj'service 
demands  and  relates  tl.^m  to  strategies  for  management  of  the  physical 
plant.  These  strategies  include  redeploying  campus  space  and  time  using 
:::.n<ampus  lacUities  as  well  as  found  and  interim  space,  interinstitutional 
cooperation,  and  generating  revenwo  from  campus  facUities.  Examples  of 
each  strategy  are  included. 

Although  some  of  the  data  used  to  define  the  changes  are  dated 
'.he  underlying  theme  that  pi  nning  assumptions  must  be  challenged  in 
the  lace  01  new  conditions  remains  v:.lid.  as  do  the  strategies  for  managing 
space.  The  report  makes  clear,  especially  for  boards  and  administrators 
that  -b  .sinews  as  usual"  is  not  an  adequate  response  to 'campus  facUitie' 
planning,- 


2:1.0/75-2 

Long-Range  Planning  Kit.  Satish  3.  Parekh.  Cor'ains:  "'Long- 
Rangf  Planning."  77  pp.  and  10  model  planning  q  iestio.^.naires 
(t-hange  .Vlai;azine  Press.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.). 

In  the- introduction,  the  author  states.  "This'book  is  intended  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  planning  and  its  implementation.  If  it  serves  no 
othir  purpose  than  to  help  coordinate  action  to  carry  out  the  educational 
programs  ol  the  institution,  its  aim  will  have  been  accomplished.  In  higher 
education,  planning  is  designed  to  serve  education  and  not.jst  the  admin- 
istrative support  structure.  Hence  in  colleges  and  universities  planning  is 
n.'t  )ust  one  ot  the  traditional  management  functions,  but  a  comprehensive 
institutional  responsibility  shared  as  equally  by  the  comptroUer  as  -by 
members  ol  the  t'aculty. 

"The  model  described  here  shows  how  the  planning  pigcess  perme- 
ates activities  taking  place  at  an  in.stitution  every  day.  in  the  English  de- 
partmer.i  or  the  admissions  office,  in  the  president's  office  or  the  division 
ut  a.t.s  and  sciences.  This  is  not  done  through  some  iv.agical  new  arrange- 
ment Of  activities  but  by  providing  a  common  understanding  of  what  the 
institution  IS.  where  it  stands,  and  what  it  wants  lo  be.' Thus  efff-'iv- 
planning  is  not  simply  a  ma.ter  of  college  managers  setting  objectives  to 
be  achieved  by  various  offices  and  departments.  Rather,  it  is  a  process 
generated  by  common  perceptions  of  what  the  college  as  an  entire  com- 
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munity  must  do  to  achieve  its  purposes.  The  planning  process  presented  in 
this  model  'Is  a  modus  operandi  tor  the  institution  at  every  level.  Utiliz- 
ing .  \  .  various  matrices,  it  mcorporates  administration,  faculty,  student 
body,  board  of  director^,  and  even  conimun-ty  representatives.  This 
means  tfiat  planning  is  not  imposed  from  the  top  in  a  linear  cause-effe  l 
sequence  but  is  do/ie  everywhere  at  once  as  commonly  perceived  goals 
become  the  operational  substance  of  the  mstituiional  program." 

This  relatively  brief  work  presents  a  planning  process  for  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  an  oUtlme,  yet  it  is  complete.  No  one  model  can  be  all  things  to 
all  mstitutions  and  this  work  does  no*  attempt  to  be,  rather  it  tries  to  clear 
a  path  u'trough  tf  proces-  This  is  achieved  througfi  a  series  of  matrices, 
each  of  which  is  de^ikjned  to  delineate  part  of  the  planning  process.  These 
ti.atrices  are:  mission,  goals,  responsibilities,  activities  a'^d  resource  plan. 
Also  covered  are  evaluation  and  ''orgar  izing  ♦or  planning." 

This  book  contains  10  questionnaires,  each  of  which  is  uc.igned  to 
'  promote  a  greater  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the 
mstitution  and  the  relatedness  (jf  each  o*'its  parts." 

tach  t|ue5tionnaire  is  designed  to  be  an  aid  to  planning  at  the  divi- 
sfonal  level  academic  departments,  administration,  finance,  plant  opera- 
tions and  maintenance,  student  services,  registrar's  office,  admissions  and 
counseling.^placernen'.  student  financial  aid,  and  development/institutional 
advancement.  "T)^ese  are  the  areas  most  involved  in  the  front  lines  of  edu- 
cational issues;  tliey  are  the  most  integ- fl  to  institutional  planning,  and 
they  have  the  broadeM  and  most  significant  impact  on  t!ie  institution's 
overall  activities."  Die  questions  enable  self  evaluation,  assessment  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  goal-setting,  and  provide  a  focus  for  planning. 
U^e  of  the  t|U':stionnaires  is  explained  ;md  is  tied  to  the  book  /.»  ^  Ran^c 
PlMfininji.  but  also  can  he  u^^ed  independently. 


2:1.0/75  3 

Planning  Building  am)  F-acilitics  for  Higher  Education.  Uncsco. 
I      pp   (Dowdcn.  liulcliiiison  cK:  Ross,  Stroudshurg.  Pa.). 

This  work  has  been  develcjped  by  Une^co  for  developing  countries 
planning  higher  educjiion  instiuitions.  The  Ciuuic.  as  it  is  retcred  to,  is 
intended  to  he  used  by  administrators  responsible  fo:  planning,  architects, 
and  those  re-^ponsible  fo:  execution  of  projects.  The  p' inning  process  is 
tirst  evplained  bnetly.  including  ihe  concej'l  of  "critical  palh."  a  pr(.)gram 
evaluation  and  review  technique. 

The  planning,  construction  and  ev^vitual  operation  of  the  facili'ies  is 
broken  down  into  procedures.  These  in  turn  are  arranged  w.io  s\\ 
groupings:  policy,  planning,  primary  brief  (programming),  se  ondary  luief. 
primary  hn;^  lernentation  (design  and  construction  documents)  and  *^econd» 
arv  miplomeniation  icv)nst ruction) 
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The  work,  w.iich  includes  j  bibliograpliy,  is  based  primarily  on 
AmeriL-an  and  E  tish  sources.  The  wriling  style  is  British  and  very  concise. 

"This  Guide  has  been  written  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  several  ways. 
...  It  can  he  used  as  a  te.xt  book  whxh  introduces  the  reader  to  the  vari- 
ous procedures  involved  in  planning,  design  and  construction  of  higiier 
education  facilities."  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  workbooK. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  spans  facilities  planning  and  con- 
struction in  a  brief  and  concise  manner.  While  not  entirely  suited  to  Ameri- 
can institutions,  this  work  can  be  u-^ed  as  a  starting  point  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral outline  for  any  individual  invol..'J  in  -ampus  and  facilitv  planning. 


2.1.0/75  4 

The  Oregon  E.xpc-riment.  C  hristopher  Alexander.  Murray  Silver- 
.stein,  Shlonio  Aiigel.  Sara  Istiikawa.  Denny  Abramv  1 ')0  pp. 
lOxto.'-d  University  Press.  New  York). 

This  book  is  the  master  plan  lor  the  University  of  Oregon,  but  it 
does  not  contain  multi-colored  fuld-outs  on  enrollment  projections  nor 
the  site  tor  future  parking  lots.  The  master  plan  at  Oregon  is  a  process. 

As  the  book  states,  typically,  -'a  university  master  plan  is  a  map.  I, 
■•^  a  map  which  portrav  •.  the  university  js  it  -ouglit'  to  be,  at  some  fairly 
distant  luiure  iime  >av  twenty  years  from  now.  The  map  contains  two 
kinds  ol  elements  those  which  exist  already  and  should  according  to  the 
planners,  stay  where  they  are;  and  tho.se  which  do  not  now  exist  and 
which  need  to  he  '>uilt.  Implementing  such  a  plan,  at  least  according  to 
theory,  is  simply  a  matter  of  lilling  in  the  blanks  accordmg  to  the  land 
uses  prescribed  by  the  map.  This  appr.i;jch  seems  sensible  in  theorv.  But  in 
practice  master  plans  rail  because  they  are  to,,  rigid;  they  cannot  easily 
adapt  to  the  nauira!  :::id  unpredictable  changes  that  inevitably  arise  in  the 
lite  ot  a  community.  It  is  simply  not  possible  lo  tlx  today  what  the  en- 
vironment should  he  like  twenty  years  from  today  and  then  to  steer  the 
piecemeal  proc  ss .  i     velopnient  toward  that  tixed.  imaginary  world." 

The  ho.,:  recommends  that  the  liniveisitv  of  Oregon,  and  anv  other 
instituth.n  or  c-  nimunity  which  has  a  single  .wner  ;ind  a  centralized 
budget,  .idop!  -six  ,  inciples"  u.  replace  its  conventional  master  planning 
and  cunvention;il  budgetary  procedures.  These  principle,  are:  organic 
order,  participation,  piecemeal  growth,  patterns,  diagnosis,  and  coordina- 
tion 

Iheso  >ix  principles  provide  direct  linkage  with  users,  planning  of- 
licials  and  architects.  They  allow  toi  new  construction  and  changes 
through  e>(p:insion  of  existing  order,  rather  than  establishment  of  a  new 
one.  f  uture  plans  and  needs  develop  from  tin-  campus  rather  than  the 
needs  being  determined  lor  t|,c  campus,  l^er  participation  committees  are 
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Structured  through  planning.  Planning  is  coordinatec  and  ordered  and 
campus-wide.  The  Oregon  Experiment  moves  planning  fr  )m  the  top  of  the 
institutional  pyramid  to  the  base. 

This  approach  to  campus  planning  is  in  operation  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  It  is  not  simply  abstract  thinking. 


2:1.0/73 

Educational  Planning,  Frank  Banghart  and  Albert  Trull,  463  pp. 
(Macmillan  Publishi.ig  Co.,  New  York), 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  is  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  guide  that  will  use  the  best  resources  available  to  attain  educational 
objectives  and  allow  for  continuous  evaluation  of  the  problems  of  the 
pL-^v^ning  pro:c>i  itself.  To  accomplish  this  task,  the  book  presents  a  7- 
')hase  mojel.  In  turn,  each  phase  becomes  a  section  of  the  book.  These 
ire:  1 )  defining  ihe  educational  planning  process;  2)  analyzing  the  plan- 
ning problem  area;  3)  conceiving  and  designing  planning  tools;  4)  evaluat- 
ing plans;  5)  specifying  the  plan;  6)  implementing  the  plan;  7)  monitoring 
the  plan  in  action. 

The  book  has  three  stated  objectives:  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
planning  procedures,  to  bring  the  interdisciplinary  developments  to  the 
planner's  attention  (specifically  nrhan  processes  and  activity,  economics, 
evaluative  methods,  and  simulation),  "...  to  reveal  the  general  tools  of 
analysis,  evaluation  and  contr^'!  usable  in  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning processes,  and  especially  those  related  to  the  planning  of  physical 
environments.  .  .  . 

The  book  is  not  a  how-to  manual.  It  attempts,  instead,  to  provide  a 
framework  by  which  educational  planners  and  others  may  use  new  tools  or 
develop  new  approaches  for  solving  the  physical  planning  problems  for  an 
educational  environment. 

The  focus  of  this  book  is  the  planning  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  But  the  majority  of  the  te.\t  deals  with  the  planning  process.  The 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  book's  treatment  of  planning  is  enormous. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  work's  specific  attention  to  physical 
planning.  In  addition  to  being  a  planning  book,  it  is  a  scholarly  work  draw- 
ing on  history,  S(>ciology,  economics,  and  management.  The  work  is  very 
well  organized  and  leads  a  reader  through  the  entire  planning  pro^jss  while 
providing  a  cognitive  base  that  is  both  integral  and  absorbing. 


2::. 0/63 

Campus  Planning,  Richard  P.  Dobcr,  314  pp.  iReinhold,  New 
York). 
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This  is  a  book  for  architects  and  planners,  whether  within  the  struc* 
lure  of  a  college,  university  or  university  system,  or  in  private  practice. 
With  its  large  horizontal  formal,  three  columns  of  text,  abundant  photos, 
plans,  diagrams,  tables  and  charts,  and  sources  for  additional  information! 
the  book  presents  a  comprc'   nsivc  view  of  the  American  campus. 

There  are  two  main  sections,  "The  Campus  and  Its  Parts'*  and 
•'Campus  Plans."  The  former  includes  chapters  on  various  facility  types  - 
instructional,  libraries,  housing,  student  unions,  research,  etc.  The  latter  is 
somewhat  misnamed  as  it  focuses  pr;marily  on  the  planning  process  with 
examples  of  physical  plans  as  products  of  that  process. 

The  book  is  enriched  hy  a  chapter  on  the  historic  evolution  of  the 
American  campus,  and  by  subchapters  on  "Social  Phenomenon  as  Factors 
m  the  Academic  Plan."  -Style  as  Structure/'  and  "Design  Transition/*  It  is 
more  than  a  how-to  and  picture  book;  it  is  a  thoughtful  examination  of 
many  non-physical  issues  that  must  be  considered  in  planning. 

It  is  a  book  from  the  mid'l960's,  and  its  outlook  is  basicalh  Tor 
growth.  It  docs  nut  deal  with  several  current  issues;  notably  the  cuanging 
nature  of  the  student  body,  access  by  handicapped  people,  energy,  and 
health  and  safely  regulations.  This  does  not  render  the  book  invahd;it  does 
suggest  that  .m  update  of  this  volume  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  field. 


Svc  also:  1 9:1. 4/7 M  Miglier  Education  Facihtics  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment Manuals  (7  vols.).  Harold  L.  Dahnke.  Dennis  P.  Jones,  Thomas  R. 
Mason,  and  Leonard  C.  Romney.  V)}  pp  (Western  Interstate  Commission 
lor  Higher  Hducation.  Boulder  ^\>Io.). 


2,0   ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

2:2.0/78 

Learninii  Fr(>m  Fire:  A  Fire  Protection  Primer  for  Ar  hitects, 
Lar^  l.ciiip.  I);ivi(l  (Yonrath  aiui  John  KX\  Liu,  9^;  pp,  (Univer- 
sity of  California.  Bc-kclcy). 

This  report  presents  "a  frain.'work  for  the  integration  of  tire  safety 
Issues  within  t!ie  larger  ci^ntext  of  the  arcliitectural  desii^n  process.**  The 
wt)rk  provide^  th  ;irchitect  -with  the  knowledge  and^  the  vocabulary 
needed  to  comm  micale  effectively  with  fire  protection  engineers  and 
building  officials. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  introductio..  discusses 
the  fire  problem  m  this  country  and  gives  a  general  overview  of  fire  protec- 
lH)ii  The  second  >;eclH)n  familiari/e<  readers  with  ihe  vocabulary  of  fire. 
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including  "dwelling  typology,  walls  or  barriers,  room  and  comparinienls. 
pruicciiun  ot  people  and  ihe  concepi  ot  tuel."  The  ihird  section  presents  a 
model  of  tire  developmeni.  Slarimg  with  the  cheniisiry  of  tire,  ii  dissects 
and  dewribes  fire  "from  lis  ignition  to  its  termination,  inside  the  confines 
ol  a  spatial  envelope.'*  The  last  section  develops  the  fire  r^odel  into  a  de- 
sign tool.  Accordmg  to  rhe  book,  this  tool  will:  I)  point  to  the  salient 
reatures  of  the  physical  environment  in  terms  of  fire  safety  concepts.  2) 
perni.  .he  designer  to  make  judgments  about  the  physical  environment  in 
fire  safety  terms,  and  3)  help  facilitate  the  interaction  between  the  archi- 
tect and  the  lire  protection  engineer. 

Ihree  residenti  .l  building  types  were  selected  to  serve  as  examples. 
I  Wo  are  typical  of  the  college  sotting  attached  ground  access  and  at- 
tached elevaicd  access.  But  the  model  is  not  restricted  to  the  residential 
.setting,  but  rather  illustrative  t)f  the  fire  protection  problem  in  all  building 
design 

The  pnmer  is  an  attempt  to  move  architects  towards  a  "perlormance 
.jrieritcd"  ap[>roach  to  fire  protcion  instead  of  through  building  code, 
wlitch  often  result  in  the  "lack  ol  i  protection  rather  than  its  integra- 
tion m  the  design  process  " 


2  2.0'76-1 

.An  .Approach  to  the  Design  of  the  Luminous  Hnvironinent. 
.Alhcrl  (i  ll.  Diet/  and  William  M.C.  Lam,  137  pp.  (State  Uni- 
versit>  ( DnslrucliDn  l  imii.  .Albany.  \.Y.). 

I  his  ropi)rr  i,  divided  into  two  parts,  tlesign  principles,  and  design 
practice  Heiiinmiiv:  with  an  extensive  glossary,  the  book  carefully  takes 
ihc  leader  through  an  e.vplanaiion  ol  "how  we  see.  what  we  look  at.  what 
we  see  and  liow  well  we  see  " 

r.ifi  twi>.  on  desiiin  practice,  is  a  h(»w-to  manual  th:it  t:ikes  tlie 
reader  through  progranutiing.  Iightiiii!  budget,  and  design  process.  Pro- 
gramming c»>ntains  a  Space  Program  Chart  (SPC)  -hich  "is  a  comprehen- 
sive suminarv  of  all  relevant  criteria  (e.xcepl  cost)  that  a  designer  need,  in 
i)rder  tt»  begin  preliminary  plar..  ■.  of  a  ligiiting  for  a  particular  space." 
Lsed  js  a  CMmrmlr^lcatloll  iiM>l.  ari.ji)..g  designers,  clients,  and  programmers, 
fhc  SP(  caI^  used  lo  develtip  and  evaluate  design  dtcrnatives.  The  ligl)t- 
tng  buviget  attemj^s  t  >b.dance  c»>ml4)rt.  ilurability.  appearance,  anucost. 
Ihe  designer  is  taken  tr!ri>iigh  the  "budgeiir)g  proce-s"  step  by  step,  based 
o\)  perri>rinance  cri';.'ru  reijuired 

Ihe  last  section  l.ivs  out  the  entire  design  process  in  linear  format 
rt>i  rhe  desigrK-r  .lr^d  client  I*ir)ally.  a  rating  sheet  is  provided  for  curnpar- 
iMg  v.irious     >teiiu  The  appendix  includes  an  extensive  biblii)-:aphy . 
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2:2.0/76-2 

Architectural  AcccssibUity  for  the  Disabled  of  CoUege  Campuses, 
Stephen  R.  Cotlerand  Alfred  Degraff,  133  pp.  (State  University 
Construction  Fund,  Albany,  N.Y.). 

With  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  April 
1977  issuance  of  the  regulations  for  enforcement  of  Section  504  of  the 
RehabiJilalion  Act  of  1973,  another  mandate  was  given  to  college  and  uni- 
versily  planners-accessibility  for  the  handicapped. 

This  is  a  good  basic  reference  document  for  planners  concerned  with 
the  architectural  barrirrs  aspects  of  accessibility.  The  basic  technical  re- 
source material,  planning  goals,  and  r-tionale  for  proposed  access  changes 
are  thoroughly  outlined.  Ii  is  not  a  guide  for  meeting  "504"  per  sc,  but 
will  be  helpful  as  a  resource  for  an  institution  as  it  undertakes  planning  for 
the  handicapped.  Such  planning  must  include  program  accessibility  and 
support  services  which  i>iis  report  docs  not  cover!  It  is  also  limited  in  infor- 
n.ation  for  other  than  physical  handicaps  and  docs  not  place  particular 
emphasis  on  facilities  modernization. 

A  comprehensive  policy  section  specifically  written  for  planners  re- 
views administrative  policy  ,  roblems  and  discusses  solutions  and  institu- 
tional goals,  and  objectives.  Especially  helpful  are  the  sections  on  "ration* 
ale''  that  introduce  each  area  of  concern.  Dimensions  are  given  in  both 
feel/inches  and  metric  measure. 


2:2.0/76-3 

Handbook  of  Landscape  Architectural  Construction,  Jot  D. 
Carpenter,  ed.,  700  pp.  (Landscape  Architecture  Foundation, 
McLean,  Va.) 

Set  in  a  Spring  binder,  this  handbook  is  a  compendium  of  26  mono- 
graphs which  together  represent  a  first  attempt  to  document  the  "scope 
and  content"  of  landscape  architectural  construction. 

While  the  editor  recognizes  that  he  has  not  covered  the  entire  field, 
the  work  is  comprehensive  in  scope  and  depth.  Written  by  teachers  and 
practitioners  in  the  field,  the  monographs  are  well-illustrated,  contain 
photographs,  design  specifications  and  detailed  elevation  charts. 

The  monog'^.p'  i  are:  Preparation  of  Construction  P^ans,  Layout  of 
Landscape  Elements,  Environmental  Impact  of  Construction,  Surface 
Drainage  and  Stnictures,  Subsurface  Drainage  Systems,  Site  DctaUing. 
Water  Systems  and  Irrigation.  Concrete,  Asphalt,  Wood,  Masonry,  Paving! 
Retaining  Walls,  Water-Pools  and  Fountains.  Rooftop  Landscape  Develop' 
ment,  Ligh*  Building  Construction  and  Canopies,  Sports  Facilities,  Utility 
Design  Fences.  Outdoor  Electrical  Systems.  Pedestrian  Circulation, 
Vehicular  Circulation,  and  Legal  Responsibilities  and  Record  Keeping! 
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2:2.0/75 

Designers  Guide  to  OSHA,  IVlcr  S.  Mopf,  289  pp.  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

A>  i\k  iiuidc  stales,  "An  urchiiecl  wlu)  underukcs  ihc  design  of  u 
building  where  people  ure  eniplov  .d  or  j  plant  manager  who  is  responsible 
for  operating  virtually  any  type  of  facility  iS  concerned  with  part  l^MO  of 
OSHA/*  The  book's  intent  is  to  prt)Vide  graphically  the  requiremenis  of 
the  jcl  as  'hey  a  Meet  building  design  and  operaiu)n. 

The  book  takes  the  relevant  OSilA  standards  for  specific  design  and 
working  conditions,  lii"  Aerials  handling  ai;d  storage,  electric  pt>wer.  ioniz- 
ing radiation  protection,  'Ciitilation,  etc.)  and  prt)vides  ilesiga  ;«nd  con- 
struction methods,  using  text  and  graphics,  lor  each  specific  standard,  Tnis 
work  IS  cijually  important  to  the  physical  plant  and  the  planning  office. 

2:2  0/73 

Defensible  Space,  Oscar  Newman,  2(>4  pp.  ( .Macniillan  P.ibli.sh- 
inii  Co.,  .New  \\)vk  ) 

The  author  mainta  iis  that  "Delensible  space  is  a  model  for  environ- 
ments which  inhibits  ^.  rime  b\  cieating  the  physical  e\{)ression  of  a  social 
t'jhric  tiui  delcnds  itself.  .  .an  environment  in  which  lateiu  territoriality 
and  sense  i>t  Ci>mmuMil\  m  the  mhabitaiUs  can  be  translated  into  responsi- 
hilii\  tor  eiisiiniig  .i  safe,  pu^liutive.  and  well  inamtained  living  space."  He 
sees  "deiensihie  space"  as  .i  surr»>gate  term  for  th/j  range  of  mechanisms 
leal  ami  syniht)lic  bamers,  siiongly  defined  areas  of  inlluence.  and  im- 
pruveii  <)pportunities  tvir  sufveillance  that  combine  to  bring  an  environ- 
ment under  the  ci>ntrol  of  ii%  a'sidents, 

AltluMigli  the  text  only  discusses  residences  in  urban  locations, 
(incluvlmg  iwvt  wollege  dornntt  ries).  the  concept  of  defen.sible  space  to 
prt>vide  security  cai^  be  applied  to  uii^m  and  rural  campuses.  There  are 
vigmfic.int  detailed  discussions  of  territoriality,  institutional  image  and 
milieu,  natural  surveillance,  and  tlie  impact  of  density  on  inhabitant^. 

2  2  0'69' 

Personal  Space,  Koiserl  Soininer.  pp.  i  Preii'.ice*rlall.  i:iiule- 
wnotl  ChftN.  N  J. ). 

"Willi  n  '.M'.liiuii  .1  ».oMNLiotis  philosophy  or  explicit  recognition  of 
the  tact."  tfie  aaihia  slates,  "ilesigners  aie  shaping  people  as  well  as  build- 

llio  |iu".ti.»i;^  tiu-  u,i\  .uu!  by  ',110111  design  is  done.  Who 

m.ikcs  '»ui  .'nvMoiiincntai  diMsions?  I  iom  s\stematic  observation',  ot 
peo'^U'.  :he  .i.:ti'or  ijuesiiMMs  the  ileMi'jj  aiul  adniinistratu)n  o\  space,  and 
\\w  jelatmi;  \\w\  !:.ive  \Mih  the  users  ol  that  space.  The  msiiiutitnial 
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selling  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  work,  including  nursing  homes,  prisons, 
schools,  colleges  and  univerLaies.  A  particular  advantage  of  the  work  is 
tfiai  nmch  of  the  research  and  many  examples  are  drawn  from  the  college 
campuvand  this  fc;'ves  the  work  additional  meaning.  Althoughi  it  does  not 
necessarily  provide  j:,swers,  this  work  raises  important  issues  tor  anyone 
involved  m  institutional  planning  and  design. 

3.0   FACILITY  TYPES 

2:3.0/74 

Planning  Facilities  for  Athletics.  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion. 2  10  pp.  (The  Athletic  Ih:»titute,  Chicago). 

Although  other  books  deal  in  more  detail  with  specific  facility  types, 
the  value  of  this  loose-leaf  report  lies  in  its  comprehensiveness.  Planning 
tor  physical  education,  athletics  and  recreation  is  more  tha^'  fields,  g>rr,- 
riasiums,  and  swimming  pools,  and  this  report  also  deals  with  planning  for 
intramuraJs,  teaching  and  research  about  physical  recreation,  camping, 
cornmunity-based  recreation,  and  accommodation  of  the  handicapped. 

The  treatment  of  ih^  subjects  tends  to  be  uneven;  lockers  and  show- 
ers  arc  covered  m  great  depth,  while  the  relationship  between  recreation 
taciiities  and  other  campus  elements  are  almost  neglected.  Planning  for 
non-discriminaiion  by  sex  is  not  covered. 

The  "Check  List  tor  Tacility  Planners"  is  useful,  a^  is  the  glossary 
and  the  annotated  bibliography.  The  looseleaf  format  suggests  that  addi- 
t'onal  material  may  be  addeu.  Ideally  the  Athletic  Institute  will  do  just 
that,  and  provide  planning  information  in  new  areas  of  concern. 

2:3.0/73 

Time  Saver  Standards  for  BuMding  Types,  Joseph  Dc  C.hiara  a,-d 
John  Hancock  Callendcr,  \ObS  pp.  (McGraw-hill  Book  Co.. 
New  York). 

The  book  has  long  been  known  to  tlie  architectural  and  d  pro- 
lessions.  The  work  is  cited  here  so  that  clients  and  users  nrty  also  avail 
themselves  of  this  excellent  guide  to  basic  program  and  design  criteria.  The 
section  on  college  and  university  facilities  covcr^i  gymnasiums,  physic.'! 
education  and  sports  facilities,  tleldhouses,  do»niitor' :s,  libraries,  stude.^it 
unions,  computation  centers,  communication^  ccnt^Ts,  regional  educatiwii 
centers,  large-group  t'aciliiies,  programs  and  programming.  The  specitlc 
sections  are  either  written  by,  or  draw  upon  the  work  of,  significant  con- 
tributors to  the  tleld,  including  many  authors  cited  in  tliis  bibliography. 
An  acadetTiic  or  administrative  oftlcer  planning  facilities  would  do  well  to 
read  the  respective  section  ot  this  book. 
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2:3.0/72 

College  Students  Live  Here.  Harold  C.  Rikcr.  150  pp.  (Educa- 
tional Facilities  Laboratories.  New  York).  Student  Housing. 
Judy  Tolmach,  72  pp.  (Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.  New 
York). 

Though  the  first  volume  is  nearly  v  o  decades  old  (some  would  say 
two  eras  old)  it  is  nonetheless  a  classic.  The  basic  programming,  planning, 
and  design  criteria  it  offers  remain  valid  as  the  physical  I'acility  issues  have 
not  changed  as  much  as  the  governance  issues.  The  document  is  compre- 
hensive, thoroughly  illustrated,  and  a  pleasure  to  read. 

However,  because  of  its  age  it  is  lacking  in  three  areas:  planning  for 
the  handicapped,  planning  to  minimize  operating  costs,  especially  energy, 
and  rehabilitation  and  modernization.  The  latter  deficit  is  covered  in  the 
suggested  companion  icp^-^rKStuiIcnt  Ifotisin^.  Published  in  the  early  I970's 
when  college  housing  became  a  buyer's  market.  Student  Housing  covers 
"wh.ii  do  students  want?"  and  responses  such  as  recycling,  living-learning 
arrangements,  and  apartments.  It  also  provides  alternative  ways  of  deliv. 
ermg  college  hiuisiny  through  turnkey,  design-build,  and  lease  arrange- 
ments. 

2:3.0/66-1 

The  Office.  Rohert  Propst.  71  pp.  (The  Business  Press.  Elm- 
hurst,  ill.).  Available  from:  Herman  Miller  Research  Corp. 

Too  olien.  loo  little  attention  is  given  to  the  working  environment 
of  the  college  .tdnunistraior  and  faculty  member  the  office.  This  book 
doe  not  fill  the  need  completely,  because  it  is  not  a  planning  guide  for 
coll.  i>frices  per  se  Rather,  it  is  a  report  on  the  oflice  as  a  generic  place 
ot  work 

it  was  written  by  one  of  America's  noted  environmental  research* 
ers.  ;ind  it  therefore  analyzes  the  work  functions,  human,  design  factors, 
and  non  environmeni.il  relationships  that  should  be  cimsi^ered  in  office 
pLmnmg.  It  is  not  a  cookb:M)k:  it  will  not  give  the  reader  square  footages. 
ratios,  or  o'her  ijuantitaiive  data,  it  is  a  book  to  help  the  planner  think 
.iboui  the  otfice  as  human  fiabilaiion.  which  is  a  g;tod  way  in  which  to 
fH'gin  the  pl:innir.g  process 

2,3.0/66  2 

New  Spaces  for  Learning:  Designing  College  Facilities  to  Utilize 
Instructional  .Aids  and  Media  ...  Harold  I).  Hauf.  Wayne  F. 
Koppe  .  AhiH  (  .  (Jreen.  Morton  C.  (J.issman  and  D:i\is  S.  Fhivi- 
land.  l.>7  pp.  (Center  for  Architectural  Research.  Rensselaer 
Polytecluuc  Institute.  Troy.  N.Y.). 
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It  is  rare  these  days  to  plan  a  large-group  (over  50  or  so)  instructional 
space  in  which  tilnis,  tapes,  slides,  overhead  transparencies,  anU  television 
are  utilized  as  :in  integral  part  of  the  instructional  process.  Kspecialiy 
important  are  the  relationships  between  student/teacher  and  the  informa^ 
tion  display  surfaces  niininiuni  and  maximum  distances,  viewing  angles 
and  arrangtliment  of  sealing.  The  criteria  also  includes  lighting,  acousiies. 
furniture,  display  surfaces,  and  controls. 

This  book  contaifis  v  scries  of  design  studies  illustrating  the  design 
principles  and  critcri.  for  such  instructional  space,  together  with  a  case 
study,  and  spatial  relationships  "communicators." 

There  have  certainly -been  advances  i.i  instructional  techr:ol(>g>'  in 
the  last  decade  (for  instance  the  introduction  of  projected  television), 
but  these  to  not  mvahdate  the  prmciples  that  relate  viewer,  t.ai'.ier,  in- 
formation  display,  and  facility  design. 


2.3.0/65 

Planning  .Academic  and  Research  Library  Buildings,  Kcycs  U. 
Mcicalf,  43  1  pp.  (McCiraw^Mill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  work  deals  with  the  planning  of  academic  and  resea:  jh  library 
buildings.  The  book  i^  addressed  to  six  ditTerent  uroups:  I)  presidents, 
governing  boards,  and  administrative  offices;  2)  library  building  planning 
committees;  3)  librarians  and  their  staffs,  4)  library  schools,  librar>'  school 
students,  and  other  librarians  interested  in  administration;  5)  the  hbrary 
building  plannmg  learn,  and  b)  architects,  engineers,  and  consultants. 

The  hnnk  IS  divided  into  two  parts,  "Basic  Information  on  Library 
Building  Planning,"  and  "Plannmg  Process."  Chapter  heads  in  Part  I 
mclude:  Library  Objectives  and  Their  Relation  to  Aesthetic  Problems, 
Quality  .A'  Construction,  Function,  and  Cost;  Financial  Matters,  Prob- 
lems Relating  to  Height,  Traffie  Problems  Accommodations  for  Readers 
and  .Staff:  and  Fumiture  -nd  Ilqiiipment.  Pan  :  of  the  book  integrates  the 
ir>formatiun  into  hbrary  planning,  programming,  and  construction  docu- 
ments. There  is  even  a  section  on  the  library',  dedication  and  openmg 
ceremonies.  The  work  contains  program  examples,, formulas  and  tables, 
equipmeni  hsts,  and  an  extensive  annotated  bibliography. 


2:3.0/64 

Theatres  and  .Auditoriums,  Harold  Biirris^Mcyer  and  lulward  C. 
Coltv  M(>  pp.  (Van  .Nostnind  Rcinhokl,  New  York). 

This  comprehensive  .ind  detailed  book  is  the  clas.sic  on  lhissub|ecl 
It  n.»t  A  book  about  campus  theaters  am!  aadiloriuins  per  se,  but  about 
the  generic  f.iciiitv  type 
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The  starling  point  for  the  bi)uk  Is  the  audience  -how  it  sees  and 
hears,  circulates  in  and  around  the  hall,  and.  what  conditions  atYect  its 
conWort  and  s;itetv,  Then  (he  hook  covers  llie  mechanical  aspects  such  as 
chniate  control  s'j^e  ciatt  and  inacliiiiery.  ligjiling  and  support  services. 
The  liiial  chaptei.  '  ovcr-all  consideratio!!s."  contains  :i  useful  summary 
deahng  with  issues  sucli  as  theaijr  I'unclion  and  ar  'hitectural  style,  ^owtii. 
and  built-irt  deterrents. 

T-*is  book  should  be  the  starting  place  lor  theatre  and  design  pro- 
t'essioi];ils. 

2:3.0/63-1 

Buiklings  and  Facilities  for  llie  Mathematical  Sciences.  J.  Suth- 
criaiul  l-'ramc  and  John  W.  McLcocl.  I6^>  pp,  (Cont'crcncc  Board 
1)1  ttic  Mathematical  Sciences.  Washington.  I),C',). 

This  repori  is  a  produce  ot  the  booming  l^XiO's  when  major  campus 
buildiiic  progra^ns  were  undertaken  to  accommodate  enroMment  growMi. 
especially  in  ih;  sciences. 

.Al!houi.:h  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  malhemalical  sciences,  the 
report  com.tms  proeraniming  anil  planning  guidance  appropriate  for  sev- 
eral mort'  general  campus  fa'  ililics  classruonis.  seminar  onms.  lectuie 
hTills.  study  areas,  and  tacu.iy  f)ffices.  it  deals  with  si/e  and  proportions 
of  roorns.  inter-relalionships  of  tacilities.  furniture  and  arrangements, 
planning  for  projected  media,  lighting,  etc. 

The  llrst  few  paees  concerning  the  "changing  scene"  enrollment 
trends.  )oh  oppurtunities  and  teacher  shortage  are  dated,  .Mso  the  few 
pages  on  "cmitputation  Lcnters"  gives  inadet|uale  coverage  for  today's 
pi.tnner  (Who  m  ihe  inid- 1 '^^oO's  predicted  the  advent  of  the  individual 
electronic  calculator  and  mini-computer,  much  less  the  demise  of  tlie  slide 
rule  ')  Otherwise,  the  n  pnrt  rema:  is  a  uselul  facilities  plan..ing  eiude. 

2:3.0/632 

Laboratory  Planning  for  (  hcniistry  and  Chemical  Engineering. 
Ilarr\  I*  Lewis,  ed  .  522  pp.  I  KeintioUi  New  \'ork). 

This  IS  .t  reterence  hook  tur  prclc  -ij.iI';  desigmr;^  and  specifying 
collcL^iate  teachini:  .ind  researcli  laboratoii^s.  It  is  also  a  uselul  guide  for 
moiiiher>  of  a  tac  ilt)  committee  asstk,ned  to  piepare  a  pfoi!ram  tor  labor.i 
U)t\  reijuirementN 

Movini:  trotTi  "i^eneral  woriMticialions"  to  "sfiecitic  considerations" 
Iplumhme.  ventilation,  electrical  services,  etc.)  and  on  lo  "healtii  and 
Natetv  tacfors.  "  ifie  bonk  provides  a  ihoroueh  review  of  functioi> -j  issues. 
These  are  applieii  to  v.trioiiN  |.!M.)ijiorv  types  rani!ing  troin  high-  and  lo\v. 
level  r.idio.ictivn\  I.iboMt ones  !•»  those  ii>ed  toi  inorL'amc  s\n|[iesis. 
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l:.p.-ciat!y  usoJul  is  the  scciion  on  recent  laboratory  construction, 
includini;  a  li,.ing  ot  protects  completed  Ironi  l'^5t  to  I')6I.  If  ihis  list 
were  updated  ;.nd  inlorniation  added  on  energy  utilization  and  accorn- 
"lodatiun  ot  the  tuindjcapped.  the  current  value  ol  this  already  com- 
prehensive  book  would  !.e  enhanced. 

2:3.0/61 

Modern  Physics  bciildinK-s.  R.  Ronald  Palmer  and  William  Max- 
well Rice.  M4  pp.  ( Rciiihold.  .New  York). 

This  book  IS  similar  to  l.uhoratury  Planning  /or  Chcnmtrv  and 
C/u'muM  l:n^,nccnn^r-:.VOib}.:)  as  it  covers  in  detail  a  specialized  tvpe 
"I  campus  tacihty.  It  ditters  ii,  one  respect.  In  this  hook  the  contest  is 
the  buildini.-.  ol  which  the  laboiaiory  is  only  one  c(,mponent. 

l-.ach  ch.i[)ter  deals  with  a  component  ol  the  physics  building 
le.tuie  room,  classroom  and  seminar  rooms,  leaching  laboratories,  re- 
>earch  laboratories,  shops  and  au.xiliary  rooms,  ofiices  and  comereiice 
tooms.  and  library.  .Also  included  are  tloor  plans  and  brie!  descriptions 
ol      ptiyr  .s  buildings,  mcludmu  some  unrelated  to  campuses. 

I  he  book  IS  espeually  usetui  lor  institutional  planners  and  faculty 
members  ol  planning  coinmiiiees. 
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Comparative  Planning  Systems 


Burton  R.  Clark 


Fach  country  organizes  it.-,  national  system  of 'higher  edu- 
cation differently.  The  basii.-  educational  and  governmental 
structure  dt'termines  the  degree  of  planning,  who  plans  and  for 
what  -organiijation.  and  where  the  power  is  located  to  turn  plans 
into  policies  and  then  implement  the  policies.  Some  countries 
h;ive  an  essentially  single  nationalijed  system  with  one  sector; 
others  have  a  single  system  vs^ith  mul'tiple  sectors.  Iri  other  cases 
there  is  a  division  of  educational  authority  between  national 
and  provincial/stat<i  levels  of  government.  Control  in  this  kind 
of  structure  commonly  originates  at  the  provincial  level,  al- 
though national  bodies  have,  ascendod  to  power  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Lastly,  some  systems  have  major  private  sectors  as  well  as 
public  one .. 

Planning  is  shaped  accordingly,  taking  place  where  the  pri- 
mary coordinating  power  is  Ickated.  this  means  that  plar.ning 
may  be  nationJ  and  unitary,  as  in  Sweden;  national  and  piural. 
as  in  France:  essentially  provincial  as  in  Canada;  or  even  exten- 
sively fragmented,  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  a  mixture  of  autonomous  private  control.  State  control, 
^and  now  .even  some  Federal  control  in  the  form  of  various 
routes  of  departmental  and  bureaucratic  funding. 
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Ihc  major  coniponenis  of  this  topic  arc  lHosc  studies 
which  I  )  hcsl  illuniiiialc  the  %iiuilarilics  and  differences  among 
the  basic  ortianf?.alions  fornis  of  various  countries;  and  2  )  show 
directly,  or  sut»L:est  indirectly  how  the  primary  structures  shape 
planning:.  The  vokimcs  annotated  review  tiie  effectiveness  of  re- 
cent trends  and  reforms  in  hij^her  education  among  various 
nations.  They  also  examine  how  su';h -factors  as  market  behavior. 
p()litic::l  climate,  and  the  distribution  of  powci  affect  higher 
education  planning. 

(Irowing  understanding  of  other  national  structures  can" 
give  fresh  perspective  on  our  own  planning  problems,  capabili- 
lics.  and  limitations,  jiroad  studies  of  national  ystems  are  more 
useful'  th.m  those  of  narrow  and  specific  educational  plans. 
Moreover,  ihe'  ^cw  studies  of  specific  plans  that  are  available 
genenilly  lack  contextual  detail  and  a  comparative  framework, 
rherelore.  ini-  »l  i>t  rhe  selections  art:  national-systeni  studies-in 
wluvh  piantunv:  is  discussed  \\\  the  eoiUext  of  basic  organization. 


.VO   (  OMFAR ATIVK  PLANNING  SYSTliMS 

3  0  781 

12  Systems  of  Higher  Education:  (i  Decisive  l.ssucs.  C  lark  Kerr. 
John  I)  Milktt.  liiirlon  K.  Clark.  Brian  NhicArth'.  r.  and  Howard 
K  Bt)wen.  1^*1  pp.  <  International  C  ouncil  tor  hducational 
Development  \ -^v  N'orkl. 

|}:^^  f^«u..    ili'velupcd  .i>  pari  »tt  the  ot  iKiUoiuI  systems  of 

Injhor  L'tUi^.ttion  tj  !J  >.ouiilrics  cirricil  iml  holwccii  1^)75  and  l^^^T.hy 
iIk*  I ntorri.itivtiial  (  o.aKil  Inr  [■  Jucalit>iial  DLSclopineiit-  lM»lh)\Mnu  reports 
.  )ii  I  i.nu  -'.  I  mcIji)*.!.  Wcs:  ( iciui.iny .  Svectlcn.  l*i)laiul.  C'arKula.  L'l^ied  SlalL'i. 
\lcxivo    l.rp.tii.  I  h.nl.iijil .  .Aii.sii.ili.i.  aiul.lran.  \hc  prL-scnl  voiunii.'  was 

loM-ur  !  .l^  .1  tcpi  .il  wihinK*  iliat  vM>itUi  cut  acrnNS  ami  sinninan/e  llie 
,.iiiiur\  ^t  .l.ln•^  Si\  h\  il I tic rc lU  .1  u ij M ) rs  LI >in j)a rc  lUi 1 1* >ii al  sy s tci HS 

•  t!  Imms  ^^^.H.l..tl•^^tk^  U  l.iik  Korr).  pLiiimii^  aiivl  tnaiiaijcnicnl 

ij  liii  |)  Millrirr  ^MortliiKjiiuii  (Hiirliiii  K  -('l.irk).  J1c\ibilii>  and  muD- 
..ition  liin.iti  \!.K  \rllui; ).  m^.^i^llrclncIn^  ot  L'tlKUMkA  (liovv.ird  K. 
li  ►A'/iu.  ukI  .on-  ir  ituc  i  ttOchviMcss  ((  l.irk  Korrj. 

\\\\'  cIm;  T..MS  \'\  .itui  Cl.irk  .irc  iho  diicn  iiujsi  rfle\aMl  to 

pl.iriniij.'  Millcti  v'l'Mips  ^it'intnoN  in  'jL'vor.il  dI^.■|Il^t^>:1Mo^  inoM*tliiluc  or 
:>l;ir.ili\[j .  p.irf\  n\  >tc!)u  tnut.ir\  <«r  l  otlcial  ^oNoininoiit.il  ^lrll^:lllrcs. 
ui  % "lt»p}n  •  of  tlL'\rl«>po*!  i\*ni««inK*s  .l^  .t         ot  ••\[)lnHnnki  diltorcnLcs 

>() 
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()bscr\cd  in  the  planning:  and  nianagciiiciit  of  lii^.or  education  s\  stems. 
After  discussirii:  the  slruLlures  li)und  in  eaefi  cinintrv-.  he  eoMLhides  thai 
nowhere  aniuny  the  \2  countries  has  planning  "been  particularly  out- 
standing  in  tlie  yc^rs  since  1945."  (  lark  places  the  1.  countries  iti  tuur 
types  ot  national  eiiucational  structure,  according  to  decree  o!"  uriiu  ot" 
control  and  fonu.  a:iJ  suv^^ests  four  basic  pathways  of  ct)ordination  the 
bureaucratic,  the  political,  the  profes.sional.  '*v..\  ii:e  ^larke^  Me  Ci)ncludes 
that  coordination  is  effected  ever>  where  hy  market  interaenon  as  wel!  as 
state  authority,  and  by  senii>r  professors  as  well  as  slate  oftlcials.  and  tha' 
the  task  >f  planning  is  tt)  understand  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  maioi 
forms  i)l  cc)ordina'K)n  and  to  encourage  a  fruitful  balance  amonu  them. 


3:0/76-2 

Academic  Power:  P:'ttern.s  of  Autliorily  in  Seven  National 
Systems  of  Higher  tducatioi;.  John  H.  Van  dc  (iraaff.  Biirloii 
R.  Clark.  Dorolca  I-urtli.  Dietrich  (iuKlsclnnidt.  and  Donald 
Whcclcr.  :I7  pp.  (Pracucr.  New  York). 

TliLs  bot)k.  a  I  'oducl  of  early  ^M>rk  done  in  the  limher  lulucatio  i 
Research  (iroup  at  ^  ale,  analy/e^  h»)^^  ,iower  is  distributed  within  Wie 
national  svstL-rn^  i>f  luiiher  education  of  West  (iermaiiy.  ItaU.  hrance. 
Sweden,  l-ndand.  Trited  States,  and  fipaii  Si\  levels  of  oryanr/ation  are 
klenlified:  the  lo^^esi  operatmi!  unit  (department  or  chair),  the  inter- 
mediate campus  unit  n*acult>.  school.  collej:e):  the  university  or  mdepen- 
dent  volleiie  as  a  uliole.  the  multi-campus  u^>iversity  or  colleije  svstcni: 
the  state  ^evel.  and  the  national  level.  Auitiorily  in  dit'fereiit  areas  i'f 
decisitm-iiiakini:.  such  as  personnel  and  finance,  is  located  by  level,  and 
national  patterns  of  aulhorilv  structure  are  identified,  e.i:..  a  Lurupean 
mode  thaf  iias  coiuentratod  pouer  historically  at  the  bottom  in  the  Ci  Mr 
and  at  (lie  ttjp  m  the  Ministr\  .  with  weak  campus  administration,  jnd  an 
.•\merican  mode  i;i  whicli  trustee  and  administrative  authoritv  have  pro- 
duced relatively  stroni:  campus-level  inlei:ratn)n.  IMannini:  has  been  weak 
historically  in  all  seven  'lational  systc  s  fuit  has  emerged  as  a  sitonvi 
ft)rce  in  Sweden  in  the  last  decade  due  to  tlie  sn'.iill  si/e  of  the  c»)untr>  .  its 
cult."-al  homc>L;erieily .  and  the  plannini:  capabrlfty  that  has  been  patrentK 
bu.::  in  other  sectors  of  i:overnmenl  duriny  the  la^»  f :)ur  decades 

Ihe  authors  conclude  th.al  rcLcnt  reforms  in  hiidier  education  (up  to 
have  prirn.<nlv  streMuthened  the  powers  of  central  and  hmher  ievel.s 
ot  orcani/ation  In  t^^.*)  coricludini:  chapters,  (ioldsclnnidt  di.scusses  unujue 
teatures  of  th  •  national  patterns  and  probes  the  effects  of  recent  irei.Js 
and  retonn..  and  (  lark  deveiop^  a  set  of  perspeeli^.  s  and  concepts  that 
can  he';-  v:uide  ful'ire  cri)ss>iiatn>nal  research  in  the  .idnunisir.'lioit  and, 
uovernanje  of  hiiihei  ed'.icaln)n 
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Syslems  of  Higher  Education:  France,  Alain  'Jicnayme.  144  pp. 
(International  Council  foi  EdutMlional  Developmenl,  New 
Yc.K). 

Prepared  with  ihc  financial  support  and  coopeiatior  of  the  French 
government,  this  report  was  par*  of  ih:  12<oui.4ry  study  of  national 
systems  ot^  higher  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the 
International  (  ounci!  for  Eiducational  Development.  Oniy  a  handful  of 
pages  (pp.  24-^1)  bear  Jirectly  on  planning,  yet  the  report  merits  our 
attention.  Among  the  large  nations  jf  Western  Eirropc,  France  is  the 
planning  state,  it  h>s  attempted  tn  organize  highe,  education  as  a  national 
;ysteni  for  a  centur>'  j  a  half  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  and  it  has 
used  a  ministry  of  education  to  Go  -"o.  Reportedly  rational  as  well  as 
modern,  the  French  should  be  able  to  plan  higher  educaiion  within  a 
icmocratic  state,  if  anyone  can. 

Bat  what  do  we  find?  (1)  Various  grandes  h'oles  an  elite  sector 
separate  from  the  unA'crsities  have  been  sponsored  by  different  minis- 
t'ies.  making  actual  Control  dispersed  and  overall  coordination  extremely 
difficult.  According  to  the  author,  major  reforms  since  the  crisis  of  1968, 
includin;;  the  separ  ation  of  higher  education  from  the  old  ministry  into 
a  ministry  'jf  its  own.  hjvc  "in  no  way"  dealt  with  the  ingrained  dispersal 
of  control.  (2)  "France."  the  author  observes.  '*is  also  subject  to  the 
rule  usually  noted  in  countries  which  have  a  minister  of  higher  education: 
the  millions  of  pjpils  and  parents  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  I.undreds  of  thousands  of  employees  and  teachers  give  the  minister 
of  education  a  political  weight  which  provides  the  primary  .:nd  secondary 
schools  with  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  universities.''  (3)  Planning  is 
l>ogged  down  in  a  struggle  for  power  between  central  officials  and  uni- 
versity personnel  and  students.  The  plans  of  central  staff  are  almost  auto- 
matically resisted,  compromised,  and  severely  attenuated,  as  in  the  case 
of  new  regulations  for  reorganizing  coi/rscs  of  study,  passed  in  1976,  that 
v^cre  intended  to  reduce  graduate  unemployment  and  •  "ke  the  univer- 
sities more  relevant  to  the  job  market.  The  new  regulations  had  the  effect 
of  provoking  "unexpected  hostility  from  a  combined  force  of  teachers  and 
students"  which  led  to  at  least  month-long  strikes  in  over  50  universities, 
tiie  worst  trouble  since  the  great  crisis  of  1968.  (4)  While  post-1 9G8 
reforms  have  proclaimed  greater  autonomy  for  the  universities.  Bienayme 
"notes  that  "we  can  advance  with  some  confidence  the  hypothesis  that  the 
real  piwer  of  the  central  administratiox;  (over  the  universities]  has  been 
strengthened,  and  within  it.  that  of  the  director  of  financial  affairs." 
{>)  Public  and  political  fespect  for  the  unl/ersities  is  at  low  ebb  and  the 
iMiivcrsities  are  "pervaded  by  a  fueling  of  gloom." 

There  is  little  th^t  planners  themselves  can  do  to  control  the  flow  of 
event.s.  despite  the  established  powers  and  competencies  of  central  govern- 
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mcni.  The  puliiics  of  university  stale  relations  basically  determine  what  is 
d(jne. 


3:0/784 

Systems  of  Higher  Education:  Canada,  Hdward  Sheffield, 
Duncan  D.  Campbell,  Jeffrey  Holmes,  B.B.  Kymlicka,  and 
James  H.  Whitelaw.  219  pp.  (International  Council  for  Edu- 
cational Devek^pment,  New  York), 

This  IS  another  of  the  12  studies  of  national  systems  of  higher  edu- 
calmn  carrie-i  out  by  investigators  in  their  home  countries  bc'ween  1975 
and  1977  as  part  of  a  general  study  organized  by  the  International  Council 
ii)T  hducarion,il  Development  Since  Canada's  ^'system**  is  fragmented  into 
10  provincial  systems,  the  C  anadian  study  is  organized  in  four  chapters 
prepared  by  different  experts  and  devoted  to  the  Atlantic  provinces 
(Newfoundland.  Prince  Ldwurd  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick).  Quebec.  Ontario,  and  the  Western  provinces  (Manitoba.  Saskatch- 
ewan. Alberta,  and  Brjtish  Columbia),  with  introductr  y  and  concluding 
chapters  by  Hdward  Sheffield.  Planning  at  provincial  and  regional  levels  is 
discussed  in  each  of  the  chapters. 

Sheffield  maizes  clear  the  extent  to  which  tlie  Canadiiins  have  re- 
versed the  treiid-  toward  the  domination  of  education  by  the  national 
government  (so  evident  elsewhere' in  the  world  and  found  in  Canada 
during  the  quarter-century  of  direct  federal  aid  to  higher  education  betweei. 
I^>5I  and  1976)  Federal  aid  is  now  quite  indirect:  Canada  has  entered 
"an  era  of  provincial  systems.*'  The  "state  of  federal-provincial  relations" 
IS  the  key.  making  the  central  government  much  less  influencial  in  higher 
education  lhan  its  potential  power  would  suggest.  At  the  provincial 
level,  the  orgam/ation  of  higher  education  varies  considerably.  Quebec  and 
AIb»'rta  being  "most  characterized  by  the  planning  process.'*  In  Sheffield's 
summary  judgment,  "planning  for  higher  education  in  Canada  is  in- 
adequate  at  all  levels  mstitutional.  provincial,  national.  Such  information 
systems  as  exist  tend  fo  be  both  coirplex  and  burdensome.  Projections, 
e  g  .  of  enrollment,  are  undertaken  spasmodically  rather  than  regularly 
Too  nmch  planmn^^  is  for  tiie  local  scene  and  the  immediate  future'" 
Hf  concluJes.  however,  that  decentralization  has  enabled  Canadian  higher 
education  to  be  responsive  to  regional  needs,  and,  in  spite  of  structural 
shortcomings,  rhe  overall  enterprise  "serves  Canada  iolerably  well." 

3:0/78-5 

Systems  of  Higher  Education.  Sweden.  Rune  Premfors  and 
Bertil  Ostergen.  208  pp.  (Intemationai  Council  for  Educational 
Development.  New  York). 
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This  study,  prepared  with  the  iiipp^r!  of  llie  Swedish  National 
Board  uf  Universities  and  Colleges,  was  part  of  the  12-country  study  o( 
national  svbierns  of  higher  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1^77 
by  the  International  Council  lor  Lducatioaul  Development.  The  report  is 
organized  into  thrce  topics:  design  and  goals  of  the  Swedisli  system,  with 
chapters  oi;  ^ickgound.  structure,  and  goals;  rnanagenient  of  the  system, 
with  chapters  on  planning.  auministratK^'K  and  autonoiTiy ;  and  efrective* 
ness.  with  chapiers  .m  social  effectiveness,  innovative  effectiveness,  and 
efficiency 

Of  all  the  systems  in  Western  Europe,  Sweden's  small,  nationally- 
unified  system  of  higher  education  has  perhaps  undergone  the  greatest 
amount  of  change  ^.:!;e  I960  especially  planned  change.  Sweden  has 
long  been  i)riente('  to  democratic  planning;  the  term  planning,  the  authors 
point  out.  h.i:^  pi^»sitive  connotations;  and  government  bureaus  have  evolved 
a  planning  capacity  v)ver  some  decades.  Ministerial  planning  is  very  closely 
linked  to  budk^etary  work  and  to  the  political  process.  Deep-probing  and 
future  nneiited  policy  analysis  is  largely  delegated  to  ad  hoc  commissions 
and  to  central  agencies  tlut  operate  at  a  second  level  beneath  the  cabinet 
ministries.  Numerous  comrnissit)ns.  specific  or  comprehensive,  have 
appeared  in  the  field  of  education ,  and  they  have  "adhered  to  a  tradition 
111  educational  policy-making  in  Sweden  jof  a)  ch)se  relationship  beiwcen 
educational  planners  and  educational  research."  In  the  case  of  the  famous 
*i  'h.H"  coniniission  which  covered  all  post-secondary  education,  almost 
200  experts  were  invulve  l  m  its  work  during  its  existence  between  1^68 
.lad  1974.  The  specific  agencs  responsible  (ot  hi^ier  education,  recently 
renamed  as  the  National  Hoard  of  University  and  Colleges,  is  staffed  by 
tivil  servants  and  operates  much  as  do  parts  of  the  national  rninistry  oi' 
education  in  other  countries  Its  work  involves  "rt)lling  planning."  a  con- 
liruiousK  renewed  and  revised  planning  for  the  ensuing  three  or  five  years. 
With  all  this  going  on  at  the  top  of  the  system,  the  authors  note  that 
"there  hxs  until  recently  been  few  things  to  plan  on  the  part  of  institu- 
tions central  regulations  liave  been  tt)o  tiglit  to  permit  the  kind  o( 
decision -making  competence  which  makes  local  planning  meaningful." 

In  comparative  perspective,  the  most  notable  point  in  this  useful 
study  is  the  aulliors*  emphasis  on  the  growing  control  of  bureaucrats,  poli- 
ticians, and  outside  interest  groups,  in  contrast  to  the  influence  of  aca- 
demics Higji-level  civil  servants  luive  become  i..v>re  inHuential  in  more 
areas  of  decision-making,  politicians  enter  tlie  decision-making  bodies 
increasingly  at  regii)nal  and  local  as  well  as  national  levels; and.  strikingly. 
4>rgani/ed  interest  groups,  especially  those  of  labor  and  business,  arc 
increasinglv  included  through  t\)rmal  reprcsentat» -n  in  decision -making 
bodies  a  fi)rm  of  denu)cratic  corporatism.  Corporatism  is  becoming  the 
Swedish  versH)n  oj  lay  control.  Thus,  planning  is  increasingly  carried  out  in 
the  context  of  intersecting  bureaucratic,  political,  and  corporatist  relatums. 
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Systems  of  Higher  Education:  Australia,  Bruce  Williams,  93  pp, 
(International  Council,  tor  lulucational  Development,  New 
York) 

Thjs  study,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  (chief  otricer)  of  the  University 
ot  Sydney,  was  part  ot  the  IZ-country  study  ot  national  systems  of 
higlier  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1^)77  by  the  International 
Council  for  tducationa!  Development.  The  report  is  organized  into  five 
topics  the  design  oi  the  Australian  system;  its  objectives;  federal  and 
state  mtluences;  planning  and  management;  and  elfcctiveness.  Tlie  author 
describes  the  division  of  ''tertiary  education"  in  Australia  into  three 
sectors  universities,  colleges  of  advanced  education  (teachers  colleges 
that  have  become  comprehensive),  and  colleges  of  technical  and  further 
education  and  the  division  of  powers  between  the  national  (Common- 
v/eallh)  government  and  the  six  states.  Constitutionally  and  historically, 
i.onirol  has  rested  witf  the  states,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  power  .to  make 
tinancial  i:rants  to  the  states,  the  Commonwealth  government  has  greatly 
increased  its  role.  In  1^77  it  contributed  KO  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  author's  review  ot  the  growth  of  system  planning  at  state 
and  national  levels  indicates  (a)  considerable  variation  at  the  state  level, 
(b)  a  great  amount  of  change  occurring  in  recent  years  at  the  national 
level,  and  (c)  a  current  picture  of  unsettled  arrangements.  In  contrast 
to  continental  hurope  and  the  United  States,  Australia  uses  commissi .  ns 
abundiinrly  in  system  pl.innmg  and  coordination,  borrowing  this  mode 
trom  the  University  Crants  Committee  in  (;reai  Britain.  In  Ausrralia, 
commissions  c.:me  into  existence  at  the  national  level  for  all  three  sectors 
t)t  tertiary  education,  and  boards  designed  to  play  a  similar  buffer  role 
between  kiovernment  and  institutions  were  also  created  at  the  state  level 
tor  the  first  two  sectors.  The  planning  process  has  become  intricate, 
involving  political  and  bureaucratic  officials  at  two  levels  of  government, 
he  members  and  staffs  of  the  many  commissions,  and  the  institutional 
representatives.  The  effort  to  clear  up  confusion  and  to  provide  over- 
archmg  coordination  led  in  1^77  to  a  new  Tertiary  Hducation  Commission 
at  the  national  '-vcl.  with  the  former  national  commissions  of  the  three- 
sectors  redesignated  as  subordinate  councils. 

In  a  short  chapter  on  "Planning  and  .Management"  (pp.  48-68), 
this  study  rnakes  a  number  .)t  interesting  points  on  .Australian  planning: 
the  use  of  rolling  triennial  programming;  the  distinction  between  a  real 
plan  .md  a  financial  plan:  and  the  systematic  visitation  of  commissions 
to  institutions  .Most  interesting  in  comparative  perspective  are  the  larger 
traditK>ns  and  structures  of  government  and  education  that  have  fathered 
the  procedures,  given  them  meaning,  and  made  them  effertive.  The  author 
describes  one  arrangement  between  the  Universities  Commis.sion  and  the 
tiniversiiies  as  -'an  informal  sik  .al  contract,  which  depends  on  a  process 
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of  Oi.  !ct  discussions  and  mutual  trust  that  the  small  number  of  universities 
and  the  institutional  arrangements  made  possible.'*  He  notes  also  that 
Austraha  has  **an  open  form  of  planning  that  [hasj  depended  for  its 
continued  success  on  committees  of  inquiry  to  consider  nuijor  issues 
and  the  publicati;^n  of  reports."  The  institutions  typically  feel  that 
they  are  under  a  "form  of  iterative  planning  in  which  they  are  closely 
involved."  The  Australia  framework  for  planning  is  one  of  relatively 
small-scale  organization,  close  contact  among  interested  parties,  and 
a  tradition  that  mdependent  inquiry  by  special  committee  will  precede 
major  ministerial  decisions, 

3:0/787 

Systems  of  Higher  Education:  Japan,  Kaisuya  Narila,  142  pp. 
(International  Council  for  Hducational  Development.  New 
York). 

Katsuya  Narita.  a  director  of  research  in  the  Japanese  National 
Institute  for  Hducational  Research,  prepared  this  report  sponsored  by 
the  Japanese  government  and  part  of  the  I2-country  study  of  nation 
sy^tjms  of  higher  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the 
International  Council  for  Hducational  Development.  Three  major  sections 
are  devoted  to  the  historical  background  and  present  structure  of  the 
Japanese  system,  its  government  and  management  (including  policies 
for  planning),  and  its  effectiveness. 

The  author  presents  many  difficulties  of  planning  in  the  Japanese 
system.  The  system  is  large  and  diverse,  with  private  :»s  well  as  pu'  liC 
institutions,  municipally-supported  as  well  as  nationally-supported  in- 
stitutions, and  community  and  4-year  colleges  as  well  as  universities. 
Whereas  the  United  States  moved  into  mass  higher  education  largely 
by  expanding  the  public  sectors,  Japan  did  so  by  expanding  the  private 
sector.  Seventy-live  percent  of  the  institutions  are  now  private  ,  d  en- 
compass 77  percent  of  the  students.  Narita  says  flatly:  *The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  mass  higher  education  in  modern  Japan  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  private  sector."  The  public  sector,  dominated  by 
the  Universities  of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  has  beej  selective  and  rigid;  mod- 
eled upon  the  European  mode  of  Chair  (instead  of  Department)  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  devoted  to  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  re- 
search university.  Private  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  became  the 
dynamic  element  in  expansion  by  operating  in  a  market  of  high  con- 
sumer demand. 

The  author  discusses  the  efforts  of  Japanese  author^ics  since  the 
late  ^960's  to  plan  and  control  the  general  direction  of  change  in  this 
ma.ssive  sysr.ni,  and  particularly  to  raise  standards  in  the  pnvate  sector. 
With  these  "nds  in  view,  various  major  committees  have  been  at  work 
\o  devise  a  na^unal  master  plan:  governmental  organs  have  been  reorgan- 
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izcd  and  major  laws  enacted,  the  most  important  of  which  provide  in- 
creasing  govemmental  subsidies  for  private  institutions  toward  a  target 
of  50  percent  of  operating  costs.  With  the  increased  govemmental  aid 
has  come  guidelines  and  niles  on  what  these  institutions  can  and  cannot 
do.  Interestingly,  the  author  points  out  that  the  government  has  estab- 
lished  three  broad  planning  categories:  objectives  that  must  be  ''achieved 
as  govemmental  obligations;"  those  that  should  be  "induced  by  the 
government  "  and  those  that  should  be  ''initiated  freely.*' 

The  author  maintains  that  the  result';  of  recent  efforts  to  increase 
planned  coordination  are  still  unclear.  These  results  have  been  piecemeal 
and  incremental,  rather  than  global.  Institutional  initiation  and  imitation 
have  remained  more  powerful  than  centrally-controlled  change.  Institu- 
tions  knoY;  that  their  reputations  depend  on  fidelity  to  certain  tradi- 
tional  course  arrangements  and  standards.  "Here  lies  (he  main  reason 
behind  the  uniformity  and  rigidity  in  curricular  structure  which  is  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Japanese  system  of  higher  education." 


3:0/77. 1 

Systems  of  Higher  Education:  United  Kingdom.  Tony  Bccher, 
Jack  Embling  and  Maurice  Kogan,  158  pp.  (International 
Council  for  Educational  Development.  New  York). 

This  important  book,  written  by  three  eminent  British  authorities, 
was  prepared  as  part  of  the  H-country  study  of  national  systems  of 
higher  education  carried  out  between  1975  and  1977  by  the  International 
Council  for  Educational  Development.  The  British  study  \z  organized 
in  three  major  parts:  the  structure  and  purpose  of  the  British  system 
of  high  education;  the  government  and  management  of  the  syste.Ti; 
and  the  system's  effectiveness. 

The  authors  cogently  locate  planning  within  the  context  of  the 
elaborate  and  subtle  structure  of  British  higher  education.  They  note 
that  central  departments  of  education  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Northern  Ireland  arc  engaged  in  "a  complex  set  of  relationships"  with 
the  universities  and  colleges  "which  ultimately  add  up  to  a  planning  func- 
tion exercised  nationally."  The  drift  of  power,  especially  since  the  mid- 
1960*s,  has  been  upward  toward  central  bodies  with  the  central  goverr>- 
mcnt  asserting  "its  rights  to  d'^tcrminc  higiicr  education  policy  in  response 
to  short-tcrm  economic  planning  administered  by  the  ccntr::;  government 
departments  within  the  Treasury  network." 

Of  special  note  has  been  the  changing  role  of  the  University  Grant 
Committee  (UGC)  which  from  its  creation  in  1920  to  the  mid-1960's 
stood  as  a  free,  relatively-autonomous  bodj'  between  the  Trcasur>'  and 
the  unive:sities.  The  UGC  had  provided  ihc  world  with  a  model  of  how 
academics  serving  on  a  "^Mffcr"  commission  could  take  the  government's 
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ni(;nc)  without  loiium^  under  regulation  by  the  government's  oUlciafs. 
in  the  last  ilccaJe.  however,  the  U(X'  has  been  {orrnally  placed  under 
the  Dcparlmenl  or  l.duLation  and  SLience  (DhS),  The  authors  note 
thai  ihe  I'OC  .low  "has  lo  lollow  the  planning  tr:  .nework  estabhiheJ 
by  the  Dl:S."  and  point  lo  spe^ihc  avenues  along  which  the  OLS  and 
the  iritC  between  tfien:  have  increasingly  developed  planning  norms 
and  icgulations  The  IM-.S  nukes  known  national  objectives  and  funding 
to  the  I  (iC    Ihe  then  must  allocate  t'unds  to  the  universities,  de- 

ciding 'which  inslitulions  shall  be  preleired  above  another  tor  tir.'  building 
up  ol  .4  school,  tacully.  or  department,  and  at  what  cost."  Capital  grants 
are  .  lucial  "Ir  is  mainK  through  the  control  ot  capital  grants  that  the 
ComMiiltee  is  able  to  irttluence  the  pattern  ot  ^development  ot  the  univer- 
siiv  s>  stern  as  .1  whulc." 

Noting  that  there  in  srnu*  current  pohtkal  mterest  m  Britain  m 
b:ingirtg  all  mstitutioriN  o!  higlier  ed'.icatioti  under  a  single  iiiariagenicrM 
s\>tcin.  the  authors  cxpresN  concern  about  tlie  possible  losses  brouglit 
abntii  b\  ccMir.ili/ation  They  note  tliat  an  academic  s\stein  operates 
-n  "the  pnnL:plc  ot  preserving  the  imlialives  ol'  its  prime  academic  ele- 
ine;iis.  whether  those  he  scl.  iols  oi  study,  course  teams,  or  conventional 
sii'^ie.i  depaiiii* -'nts.'*  The  structure  is  acltially  a  loose  network  ot' small 
oiiifr;  .  .\'-s.  eacli  buiii  artuind  a  :na  ketable  specialty.  The  re  tore,  they 

'»n.  !:iv;'  .  ii  makes  more  sense  to  ilevelop  a  "crall  couperative"  approach 
i(   i.Lt>u!nabihi>  raihei  than  toLontinue  "witli  the  ur.conitortable  business 
M>ii:i:  t  )  use  the  'large  corporation*  analogue  ui  a  situation  where  the 
iniel.   u  :he  ^ubjeJ  mailer,  or  both,  ii.r.e  to  be  seriously  distorted  to 

V  iii«;ve  M'\  t;';My'  .it  all 
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Innovations  .muI  Innov.ajoi!  Phjccsscs  in  Higher  Education, 
fJ  irhro  ikr,Lr  uui  hertil  (istvri^rcn.  157  pp.  (National  Board  of 
I  riivcrMUL^s  and  Collctics.  Stockholm.  Swcilcn). 

Ih.s  ^..u'k  :s  .ill  I  ii-.!ish  iransi;:tion  of  the  tlnrd  ot"  tour  reports 
<'M  .;  ■Aui[\  of  •Ji:...ir!(.i:al  pLmning  cor^ducled  between  pr4  and  M>77 
^'^  ^l-^"  .  r  rhe  Cli  i:Kelloi    :!  the  Swi'uish  liiuversities.  an  ottlce 

re.uj.iri /.\!  v)d  (CMnu  I  fir  .js  the  Nitional  hoard  ot  Universities 

and  (  .  I  lu-  i»raii'*  w.is  miended   'js  a  clinical  examination. 

•  nieiircJ  f.jv.jivl  tli'-  ^.n.Ttiui!  ot  si>  stutK  tioris  in  governance,  planning, 
and  omafri.'jii-  :i  .>t  educ.iMon,  witli  pp'nary  emphasis  on  two 

criteri.i.  nameK  i*Mc::i\enevs  mu\  irmi  v.^nor*  cap.ibn,ty."  This  partlciilar 
report  ori  i:whaifi.»!i  c  uiuin-  i'a  >  special  sUidie.  a  brietly  reviewed 
ijueslhnniaire  stii  l;.  .)!  i-.l^iCiU- <a.!!  Jianges  j  gioup  ot'  seven  case 
studu'N  <»t  pii'..es.es  ?rMiov.:t»iii:.  liio  !.itr;-r  cr.iiiiMrsing  most  ot'  the 
b..ok  II:.-  .iii'ii.  rs  .iftcrnpf  •  »  ij-r -.'mIc  thcif  c:iM'  stiivlies  in  a  theoretical 
t:aine^VMfk  n\  irii;  parti. til  t;!v  mi  lip:  tu*iJ  iheoiy  ot  Kurt  Lewm. 
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\'u>m  {\ic  .jiicstioMfKurc  NfuJv,  the  v.ttricliulc  ih.u  iiuiiiu- 

tiDiis  wltl-  !css  likvlv  tn  juiiijtc  iniiuvjiioris  ll]cm^elv^.•^  when  iUc\  h.i^l 
.1  i<)ln!'^t.lIulln;:  JL-pcrul».-iK'>  un  supcrinr  .uill'Mriiios.  They  sui!i:cst  :in 
inverse  rcl.tlinn  between  centrjl  LtJntrol  {jnd  phmninu)  .ind  mnovunve 
e.ip.ihihtv  Ml  the  operatiiiL'  units,  lunu  the  cjse  sliuiies  tlie  Sweduh 
investiLMtnr%  jiL:ue  .luMirtsl  the  ir,ii.ii  preoLCiipation  of  .iinov.itinn  re- 
Ncjf^l:  witli  .iM/inptiriL'  In  est.ihhsh  .1  i!enei:il  theory  ui  innov,itnnt.  In- 
stejvl,  (hes  see  e\pl.nMtor>  models  Lleperulenl  on  tlie  chjij<.ter  ot" 
the  iiuiov.ition  jiid  th.il  ot  the  svsieni.  The  nuim  properties  ot' the  s>  stent 
lli.if  ^hoiiKl  he  profK'd  .ire  rneMiHersliip  stiuctiire,  uleohiu'y.  lechnoloiiv. 
Of i:jn!/jtioii.il  stiiKtMre.  .iiid  reljiiorts  to  {he  oiitsule  world.  In  this  reuJid, 
the>  rn.tint.im,  uni\ersitK".  po^^e^s  properties  which  diMir)cnish  them  tr»)in 
i)llu*r  o  J  iiii/jiions  [  or  '.a.!:, .pie.  the  nu)sl  i{rij)ort.int  membership  ^'roiips 
voiisisl  ol  tf  j^.ii'.'rs  .ind  lesearclieis  oiL:ant/ed  in  suhsvslems  jceordmi;  to 
dis..iphi)es.  witfi  '.oinpetenve  jnd  piolVssional  identil;.  noted  in  ihe  -.n- 
divid*:  il  discifilines  Mils  prop'-rtv  .illects  idei^lo^v .  orujni/ationjl  slriic- 
tiire.  .ind  .ill  oilier  pri:n.ir\  *."h;u;i^. terislies. 

file  lutliofs  .ilso  lake  uselul  distmetioii  between  innovations 
wh^ii  are  Li)nsistenr  ■.viih  the  s-.  Tern  aiiieeini:  with  Us  e.xistini:  main 
properties  ,uid  thi>se  wiucfi  are  dr.  *rL'ent  I'rorii  tli^*  system.  Tli.-y  then 
.'■ncltide  that  wh^e.J^  rniiovatioi:  res.jrehers  eeiierallv  reiiard  the  mm  .a- 
t;on  proces.s  as  ,1  ditiiisi  .11  or  mtoi. nation  process.  lhe>  should  moie 
pri>perl\  reiiard  1:  .is  a  pohtiv;.il  process,  espe^  tally  where  innovations 
■!ner.:mi!  ttom  the  s%stem  are  corKerried. 

ihis  excellent  fniet  rL*pnrt  is  a  ^niotl  e.xamplc  ol  the  important 
mrerfi.ilional  v..  >tJ' i ifMiiioir  Swedish  researchers  are  makuii:  to  the  under- 
standii.i:  ot  hi-^rv-r  educatir>ii  I  heir  tindimis  and  perspectives  provide 
.  import. int  immJiI^  mto  the  complex. ties  and  uiiujue  lealures  ol'  systems 
ol  huilier  education  and  the  limits  of  central  planning.  Much  opinion  m- 
Sweden  h.is  receiulv  swim>!  rn  l.ivor  ot  deceiitrah/alioii.  m  part  lu'cause 
ceniiaiism  iuis  -^ev.i.me  viewed  as  ohstructiiii;  Ihe  diversity ,  tlexi^Mliiy .  and 
mn»)v.itive  ette^ : .'. cues >  vslrch  are  becomiii^;  more  and  more  necessarv. 
Il  mifWeri.-nied.  !!ic  Swedish  etiort  in  de!iber:i!e  decentiah/atioii  wih  be 
an  exp.Timetit  iri  plamiine  lor  unplamu\l  clianLie. 
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AcMtkMiii;  P()\vt»r  in  ll:ily  :  liurc:uKr:icy  :muI  Olii;:irchy  in  a 
tioiKil  I'niversiry  System.  liuilDti  K.  TLirk.         pp.  irni\ersily 
ol  (  liic.iuo  Press.  lllin*Ms> 

\h:^  Nf'i.!'.  ar1..i^/e^  tfie  ua;.  in  u  inch  power  is  exercised  1:1  a  n.i- 
ii'»iKh  N'.  >reMi  otlMiu/j.:        >rdiiij  to  ;i  smje  iiistrtutii>iial  lorni.  tiie  ii.i- 
f:orMl  :irM'.--r>ii«.  ,  ii>,l  :iruier  Mu*  control  ot  .1  single  bure.iii,  the  ministrv 
el!u,.l^'■!l     I::;  .  I;.ip'er   desctilu*s  the  deveh»pmeir   o!  Ii.di.ir! 
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universities  ovci  ci^lil  ^ciMuriL's.  idcniiltcs  the  univorsilics  ihcriibcKcs 
jnd  Ihcir  Ij^wuliics.  aiul  p»)scs  the  pri)hlcni  »)t  sioiiMnakiiii:.  Clupiois 
2  jnd  >  slM  lortli  ific  foLilivcK  buicju^Tjiu  ;iKMns  ol  Loofdiiuiion 

ihjt  have  dcvclnpcd.  jiul  ihc  rcljlivcU  str-Jiii!  o|jii;tfcluLjl  iiicjiis  oi  link- 
jgc  jnd  di'imiuncc.  which  hjvc  i:ivcn  M-niur  prulcssors  ureal  puwc:  nj- 
tionally  a-,  well  as  h»calK  Chapter  A  reviews  itie  llahaiis'  iiiaiLtmalK 
ollcwtive  elloils  siiKe  P^riO  it)  ieli)fin  ihcir  syslerii.  ('hafMer  5  reasserts 
the  con.  jpi  n\  the  kiuild  as  a  wav  of  undcrsiandni^  the  luiiiirc  aiul  sircn^ih 
porsonjl  .ind  ».nllcuial  auihoni)  in  aL'adcinic  s\sienis  in  inaiiv  cuuntrics 
11k*  aulluM  onipliasi  'L's  the  hii:h  deuroe  to  which  plaiininii  is  shaped 
b\  the  aLadernic  and  pi)litical  context  in  which  it  takes  pl.ice,  A  cenira!- 
i/ed  svsiern  osieiisibK  inteeraied  rn  a  natumal  niinislry  iniuhi  he  asMiriied 
lo  have  the  capa^it>  \n  h»rin  and  mipleinent  plans,  liut  this  capaciis  is 
\^t\\k  in  Itjiy  I  he  ac.»deniu  oliL'.irLhs  di'  nut  want  a  separate  class  oi 
a^auvniu  planneiN.  the  i'\e^ui:\e  is  \\eak  (in  conipjiisun  to  l  iaiue  or 
&:  ("ruled  Slates,  lor  e\aiii|:le)  and  oilers  weak  political  support  lor 
f^lannmj.  .ind  the  'Mireaiu:a^>  ilsell  is  ielativel>  iiiediocie  m  milialive 
aiui  .ihihtv  In  this  NeMnij.  plannmu  is  diltuse.  hicaied  discieeily  in  duerse 
academic  bodies  km,  in  a  leu  ^.ises.  done  by  central  coinnut lees -I  aca- 
ileinic  olmjrchs,  (  h.mije  Cvunes  a^^oiii  iiicreinentalK  .  and  laik:el>  p\  politi- 
cal action  rather  than  bureancralic  iiiaiidate  oi  pfolessmnal  coniritl.  A 
cenirah/ed  i(>rnial  siiucinie  pio\ides  no  aNsurance  that  planners  will 
br  .ib)e  :o  pK  iheir  tiade  !:>  the  author's  view,  the  suliMrucdire  ot  aca- 
demic hie.  ro.>ted  m  the  wa>  :h.!  mn.  *rsiiics  and  laciilties  are  oiiiam/ei!. 
ujid' nrhredi',  has  jieat  moineiilu:*!  ami  m!lii.;nce  in  deiei mirniii:  what  is 
done  111         as  wvW     in  maiu  ''th  -r  coimtries 
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Tlic  Politics  of  HiiifuT  hducation  iw  lJr;i/il,  Jlttv  llaar.  222  jip. 
iPr.iCLjcr.  Nl'vv  ^Drk ) 

Ihe   mtiiof  ,>i  iIks  set  otii  to  "exan.ine  the  tormation  or 

public  p..|ka  le^ardir.i:  access  to  hi^lier  evhication  m  Hia/il  \u)u]  )  '^4 
to  P'"^.  .jiid  (lo|  reu-ai  \0i>  .  1p«w.  .ind  when  pi)licy  chanue  de*. eloped, 
and  fhe  indiMduaN  and  ;^ioups  lij^olved."  With  a  populaiion  ot  over  lOU 
million  and  the  t;''h  lai^es'  jeo^iaphic  si/e  anion^  the  [iati»)ns  ol  the 
world,  ilfa/il  has  mieiiseK  puiswd  modcrni/atu >n  urulei  an  "autliori- 
larian"  rei:ime  .ind  cxpeiienced  siicli  a  rale  ol  ecinunnic  iirowth  as  !i) 
become  the  :^i'>si  f>o\.^efiMi  nathni  m  Si>uih  Ameiica.  hra/il  has  tiied  to 
implemeni  planning:  in  hidiei  education,  pariiculaiK  in  ihe  iei:ulali»ni  m' 
entry  into  instiinlions  and  ihe  lli»w  ol  f!radiiaies  inht  the  n)b  .market.  .An 
autlu)ri:,«rian  regime  is  rii'miiiaiK  in  a  siionu  posilii»n  tt)  plan  policies. 
expCihtiousK  .  .ind  i"  see  ilial  tliev  are  carried  oui 

llaar's  s.enfr.il  fuulini:  is  ihal  niaiot  planmii:!  lIa^  iii'i  been  reali/ed 
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In  %ear..h  ol  a|)('ro[)rutL-  thcDrclrcal  undcrslanJing.  ho  liirncd  lo  •'dis- 
jnjnicd  increrncMi.1  iMn.**  a  ;:ict)ry  wicked  khiI  by  Charles  h.  Lindblom. 
an  Arncruan  political  economist,  as  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  Bra/i- 
liarj  case  Ihu  ihcor>  holds  that  pohcies  wiucli  are  feasible  politically 
arc  Msu.iiiy  only  increriienlally  k)i  marginally  ditt'erent  t'rom  existing  poli- 
cies ar  1  that  th  •  policy  process  is  normally  t|uite  disjointed  as  various 
parties  move  m  and  out  ol  the  action.  Haar  applied  "the  crglit  stages 
ot  di-  .unted  incrcmentalism"  to  his  Iindings  in  ;he  Brazilian  structure 
and  iletcrmmed  that  seven  ot  the  eight  stages  applied,  d. spile  tlie  great 
ditterences  in  t'ovcnimental  slruciure  between  Bra/il  and  the  United 
St.iU's.  Clmices  even  under  a  cenirali/ed  military  government  "were 
maile  M  ifie  margin  the  status  ijiu):  only  incremental  changes  were 
piamieil  and  operationali/ed In  tact,  due  to  the  heavy  weigh'  of  tradi- 
fi'»n  in  higher  education.  oi)licy  tormalitm  in  this  scctm  was  "even  less 
mclmed  to  deviate  trom  the  status  i|uo."  Tlie  variety  ot' policy  alternatives 
lliai  .ould  he  realistically  considered  was  restricted  considerably  by  the 
"nature,  structure.  vitalit> .  ami  response  capabilities"  ot  tlie  entrenched 
InueatKia.v  The  central  ihttererice  between  Bra/il  and  the  United  States 
leiMnhriL:  tfie  i  indbloni  iheorv  is  the  relative  integration  of  analysis  and 
cvaluati'..n  in  B:a/i!  ct>mpared  to  tlie  wa>  it  is  fragmented  througliout 
.Ain.'fjvaii  st  cic:).  And  the  author  ciincludes  that  "the  rejection  of  dis- 
|oir]tediiess  pn  anaivsis  and  evahiationl  is  a  precarious  course  of  action. 
I  or  the  absence  t)t  independent  Sinrces  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  critici/e 
r.Mies.  prt>blems.  and  a/i!  can  t»t'teri  result  in  a  hiiinogeni/ed  and  sterile 
assessment  t>i  .  VwvaUs  atul  danger-,  at  tunes  cannot  he  anricipated: 

.iiul  miio*..itioii.  experimentation,  ^nd  sound  contingency  planning  can- 
not [Moceeil  ** 
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"University  Aulor.oiny  Versus  (Government  Control:  The  .Mexi- 
can Uaso."  I):inicl  C*.  l  evy.  5^5  pp,  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  disserta^ 
th)n.  Uruversity  i)f  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill). 

K.vent  liter. irure  on  educational  poliey-making  indicates  a  cross- 
national  trerni  ^l\^a^d  greater  government  control  of  universities.  This 
siUil\  lii.  i^e^  on  the  vleiiue  of  cttntrt>l  m  Mexico,  a  country  norniaJi) 
studied  ;^ohtual  sciemi-ts  as  a  case  «if  auihorilanan  rule.  Levy,  a 
polKual  scientist,  studies  sevcal  lt)rms  nf  cotitr-'l.  Iiconoimc  control 
is  !neasu:ed  ac^on!'-/  \n  ^u^:\\  laclor^  as  the  use  of  allocations  as  an 
instrunieni  ci»t  i  ul  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  impose 
tuition  iv^an  scheme,  ihroug.h  an  iri-depth  anaKsis  of  the  financial  bar- 
i:am;ni!  pm^ess^-s  as  weil  as  .i  •.j:iety  of  statistical  tests,  the  author  shows 
ii.'Mited  'ife^^s  .i;  eo\efnmenr  tiiiancuig  on  umversHv  autonorn>  .Admini- 
stranve  ."rUf  •!  is  .dnsuiered  m  term^  j»t  such  fact'>rs  as  the  power-to 
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4pp»»irii  the  u*Lh»f.  -he  icrrUori.i;  .iilcuriiy  of'  the  Lanuni>.  ami  ihv  JciifL-c 

Mjc  ,iii!hiif  uwds  i»\rMli  th.il  insimithui.il  auh>iM>in>'  l^  tar  >:iv>nvicr 
III  Mcxjco  [Uau  UMiruilK  Slip;  'sclI.  ariil  iioi  u\  keeping  fho  snoni: 
ti!crarv.liK j|  coniri'l  sUk^^rslcil  o>  "  the  hroad  label  ol  auiliDriiariaMtsrn. 
I  lie  •jovlTuiiu-ii*  .11)1  urMvorsM>  have  est  ihltslied  a  fodiis  vivenili  basod 
'til  mtjtiial  deP'  rulo.Mcc  Tlie  ii^^vernnicrM  LoriLonlratOs  tat  nioro  nn  satis- 
t>in^  ilein.iD.ls  than  ori  i:npi>sMii:  its  wislies.  McnLC.  id  tho  aulliorN  ludii- 
tncMi.  a  're.oficiliainjrr'  iiiode!  Jar  hot l»rr  approxiniales  MexKan  liovcrn- 
!neiii-unr  eisitv  relations  than  in  .i<ilhnril arian  iinulol.  Pianmr^i:  is  a! leetc  l 
accoidinvlv .  Mjhiect  to  the  established  powers  ot  the  iiniversilies.  the 
•U',Klitie\  ami  hniited  v,apabihlies  oi  i:overnineiil;i!  buieaiis.  and  the  ovei- 
wb.elninm  v. ei.:rtt  -»:\»>!;tiruiinLi  biidiieia  ,oinnii(nieiiis  oi  hidicr  cduca- 
li"':  liie  n«>liii.al  eLonoruN  Mexican  hieher  education.  ^.ev\  coiithuk's. 
make.  p"li^.\  l.:r:'el\  a  resfonse  to  demands,  and  eoMlincs  planrr.ne  ii) 
tiJ.,  fe::)eti{al .  iiiafu    ai  <lecisions 
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Anibieiiifv  and  C'lioitf  in  Ori;;Mii/;itions.  James  (i.  March  and 
Joh.in  V  40S  pp  ( I'lnvorsiiL'tstorlaizel.  Bcni^Mi.  Norway), 

Ihr'»i^h  .etiteen  v  hap  lets,  the  a  lit  In  us  inter  wcavi'  lively  and  penc- 
tratini:  ib.etuetieal  lIisluxsioii  with  ease-stiid\  rep<>rts  by  icn  aiitlmrs 
;nJ'Kli:'i'  iheii:sel\es  mi  decision  iriakin^  in  N< Twecian .  Danish,  and 
Allien. a:!  hiL'Jio'  -.-dnwii  i' uj  I  he  book  is  devoteil  laiee!;,  t<)  dccision- 
m.iNiiu'  '.Mfhin  iiisi iiMtions.  al!ht»n".h  two  case  studies  concentrate  on 
iMM'ttLi!  .lem  in<'^''sNes  i1ie  iluMueiical  ulejs  tluit  duimnate  the  b»>ok 
aie  ne:;»iail\  i>ertii  ^'i»tli  at  s>  stein  and  uisliMition.il  levels  <>t  oiuani- 
/ati'tn 

/)!     Ni'":'AV/!ar  .as.'  .i  !asci:ialrrii:  analysis  o!  how  a 

iiaM-'P.ti  s\s:eni  ^  ::iie  de.  ide  i>ri  the  location  ot  (he  country's  third 
medK.il  s»}i..o!  I  he  :esear^};er  >hiWs  lu^w  a  shitt  in  the  c  )iirit  r\ *s  eencral 
\.j':ies.  :..v\.ir  :  ernpWiasi>  .  t  ;ei!ii'n.il  developnu'iit.  chariiied  InmMucratic 
.11!  !  pti  t'/s  ,;.»tiai  a.'^"imen{s  lor  localirif;  tlie  medical  school  m  .»iie  ^.it\ 
in.ieil  -r  an>>rh;-'  liicie  v^as  a  complex  connection  between  "la^'i  uil 
.  f  >"  ;  .i:'i.ipaii's  .irhi  I:.*  Imal  t>utci>me.  The  autlu)!  notes  that  "an 
tnip-'far'T  p  .  >  ndjr -i  i.'t  ippK  iiii:  the  i:arbay:e-can  model  |ot  James 
Ml/,'. I  tbi'  iMar.s;s  of  ii" >ie  eruonipassiriL:  social  stiucTuie^  .  .  seerns 
f^'  1'  'Mr  .!;:te!v'ii'  iiMefstv  or  power  L'r<»ups  involved  are  *>!  roualiK 
.t 'j:;:m: f^!  -  si-'-nj:;i      \  p.»weriijl  chief  »•!  u'nmp  can  clean  up  a  i;ar^  I'Je- 

all  fill'  '•.  ".'v.a!  .i:::.  '..  :»  if;  Iniihei  education  K  that  pi>wer  is  diltuscd 
.11'^.  't'l'  '!:.!iv.-     .  .up s 

I:.*      M>k   p'i::m*;!\   ^ t »n t •  i^Mites  tlieoietical  af,;:um<*nts  that  draw 

■Ov  isj>        jkii! :  'lK"r\    i.sa\    !:":n  the  neat  lo:.jc  of  traditional  movleK 
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and  tuwiiuj.  cnrn  plica  led  w  once  pis  il^i  mc  more  appiupn.ile  for  h  italic  r 
cdiualinn.  wliL-rc.  in  llu-  languai;c  or  March  and  Ins  associaics.  organi- 
zations 'Meal  Willi  anibi^uiiy  goals  lhai  arc  unclear,  icchnologies  lhal 
are  mipcrreciK  .indersiood.  hisloiies  lhal  are  diMlcull  lo  inierprei,  and 
parricipanl.  who  waiuicr  in  and  out."  Although  ilseli  ttlien  unclear,  ihe 
nonk  piewrils  a  pov.crlul  levi^ioiiisi  argunieiil  lhal  is  currenily  under 
deh.iie  h\  decision-nuikini:  ilieurisrs  li  is  a  valuable  iheoreiical  sialcmenl 
lor  planners  and  ailniiiMslralors  m  luuliei  educalion. 

3  0  70 

Uiircaiicracv  ami  Nalioiial  Phinning:  A  Sociological  Case  Study 
in  Mexico.  (»uy  Ik'nvcnistc.  141  pp.  (Pracger,  Nc\^  Wnk). 

herncnisic.  no\\  Proiessor  oi  l^ducation  ai  ilie  I'niversily  of 
(  alilornia  ar  IJeikLlr>  .  luis  had  exiensivL-  planning:  experience  in  Mexico 
and  oihc:  countries  and  fjas  written  extensively  on  econorMic  dcvL'K)p' 
:nc:H.  plannini:.  ind  ilie  erner^mi:  role  ol  the  expert  advisor.  In  ihi.s  case 
•ud>,  he  explores  the  natiunal  planum.  i»l  education  in  Mexico  while 
ar.cmplmi;  lenlanve  answers  lo  such  hioad  questions  as;  ''Where,  when 
^.id  how  do  planners  accrue  the  power  necessary  for  the  miplcnienialion 
ol  the  plans  ihes  elah»)iatc  '  What  a:e  the  limits  on  Ihis  power  and.  there- 
tore.  wi..j[  jre  the  liinitaiions  or  any  planning  exercise''"  Me  considers  all 
levL-ls  ni  education,  while  :ocusmg  on  the  processes  ratlier  than  the  con- 
iLnis  I  :  plaiiniriL* 

Mu:  auihoi  .un^lu  les  rfiat  there  is  m  Moxilo  and  elsewhere  a  wide 
dis^repaiKA  between  the  pievadmc  theoretical  concepts  of  planning  and 
the  processes  which  aciuall>  lake  plac:.  The  pio  '.'ss  is  inlicrcaily  poliii- 
wal.  mvnKiiii:  the  ac^uinulatfon  and  use  ol  power.  ImiIiiii;  lo.recogni/e 
tins,  the  MiTinal  putme  ol  impartiaL  lalioiial  action  on  the  part  oi'  plan- 
nef>  in  Moxio'  'Aas  inappropriate    "the  conventional  ideology  o!  planning 
\va>  Jen:.  d>sfiiricti4»nal  to  the  ongoing  prn^ess.  The  fact  lliai  planners 
were  not  expected  to  be  nrcam/ing  coalitioru  of  impleiiienier.s  made  ihe;r 
M\wi  >earch  tor  a  :ofniuIa  Miat  had  a  chance  oi  bemi;  implemented  lhal 
miK'i  r!j..re  dtffkuif  "  Sti^cesstul  plannuiL*  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
•  ex^bati.:es""  in  whiJi  :»laii  /t  >  par  ticipate.  i.e..  those  transactions  neces- 
..ii>  !•>  buiM  ^.iriserisus  i  id  elicit  the  conperation  ol  v'»me  ot  the  r'uiure 
impleriierifers    .Sii^ji   excfiannes  are  co:niiion!>   done  anioni:  relatively 
smail  .-iMiips  ->(  expeit>  ai:d  leaders,  hence  the  process  involved  is  rn>t 
in  ii>eli  .1  particuLirU  deniocrairc  one   The  intended  bcaeficiaries  are 
cnrmnnnl'.  lett  .»ur.  .md  of  ten,  u;  mi  peiceivin^  this  I  act.  iieciune  doepU 
.•'ruerned  ilij:  the«,  aKn  !\i:tiL.pate  iP  a  prt)cess  which  atr-jcls  their  live^ 
Heir.erns*'-  ifUefpret>  buth  the  .  reiich  and  Mexican  student  lev  lis  oi 
I  Uvs.  ^irter  nr-'tesi-  :n  ckIi  cotiiitiv.  as  m  [lari  a  leaction  oi  these  bene- 
!iu.i:ie.      plannin-  priM'>NeN  which  did  noi  allow   liem  imicii  oi  .i  voice. 
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Thus,  his  final  conclusion:    "h"  '.vc  want  planning  to      a  tool  of  social 
lrans*t()rination  that  liiniis  the  need  for  violence  an  I  ine  erosion  uTe  '  'in^ 
institutions,  then    .  .  we  need  to  per'.eivi-  :,ie  political  weiglii 
poleiilial  beneficiaries  wfiose  lives  are  lo  be  atTected  by  planning,  and 
we  need  to  invite  tfiese  groups  inlo  the  plantnng  process  "  • 
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Flaming  for  Lducalion  in  Pakistan:  A  Personal  Case  Study. 
Adam  (  uric.  20S  (llar\:ird  University  Pross.  Cainhridgc.  Mass). 

As  described  b\  IMiilip  II.  Cooinbs  in  liis  toreword.  the  autfior  of 
this  stu  ly  "gives  ws  what  nuglit  be  desciibed  .is  a  persunally  c<jnducted 
psychic  tour  v.\  j  developing:  country  by  a  technic.u  'ssistancc  expert." 
Adah,  (  iirle  "b»)th  frnphasi/es  ttie  crucial  role  of  e  patriate  advisers 
and  'Its  tlieni  down  lo  'ii/e."  I  lis  purpose  in  the  book  is  to  sliod  light 
on  the  posiijon  and  difficulties  of  fcreign  advisers  whik  discussing  the 
problems  of  ediuaiio-  J  planning  in  Pakistan.  lie  begins  wii^  ,  cliapter 
on  the  "dubious  role"  ot  tf.e  adviser,  tlien  turns  to  tour  cl.  ^p':rs  on 
cducati  rd  }»IjruMng  in  I'akistari.  and  conchiucs  with  loin  brief  chapters 
thai  \ike  up  the  r<ile  "'liication  in  dovchipuienl  and  offer  personju 
letlevlions  i>n  his  planning  experiences. 

Tlie  resuW  is  an  uruquely  fascinating  account  of  tlie  many  dif'fi- 
cullics  uf  tiie  role  ol  Ihe  educational  plaruiLM  in  tlie  context  of  national 
planning'  in  a  developing  society.  (Jne  ot  the  extremely  unsatisfactory 
aspects  .>t  bcinv!  a  sluut-teri:;  ailviser.  Curie  coniments.  is  lliat;  "it  is 
muc!i.  jsier  ro  cor;struct  a  plan  than  lo  implenient  one.  It  is  not  usually 
ditliciill  in  .1  count! \  as  poor  as  Pakistan  to  realize  uiial  needs  to  he 
dijne.  It  IS  incredibly  ha.d.  on  the  other  liand/lo  do  i'  "  Curie  was  one 
of'  the  first  experts  in  any  field  of  planning  to  stress,  in  this  mid-U^hU's 
book,  that  "ilie  planner  is  not  pisl  someone  who  sits  spinning  out  plans 
tor  »)thers  to  put  int»>  operaTion.  He  has.  or  should  Iiave.  a  continuing 
concern  t»>i  iieir  impk'mrptation."  .-Xrul  "t.;e  tilings  which  make  a  plan 
either  eas\  lu  hard  to  iinp  ement  are  turu  lions  of  adininisirativc  >tructurc^ 
of  the  corn  mMons  aiu!  prtwedur  *s  of  the  field  involved,  of  the  curre"! 
piMitical  sitiijt;^  ].  i>t  the  peistwiahhes  of  men  ir*,  key  [uisilions  These 
arc  i!M'ters  \\\\\^\,  can  only  be  learned  the  hard  way.  by  experience." 
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British  Universities  and  tlie  Stale.  Robert  ()  Ik'ulalii.  2  29  [»p. 
(rriivcrs!ly  of  C*:i!M()rnia  Press.  Berkeley).  Reprinl  luiitioti. 
1*^^"  i.Arno  Press.  New  ^orkv 

kiiherl  ().  iJerd.ihls  |•^^')  hiU^r;  on  Bntisii  higher  education,  re- 
priiir..J  m  has  ^H'en  wkIc'>    ociigiti/eJ  a>i  the  classic  study  the 
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Bfilish  Ijiivcrsiiy  dranis  ('i>iuinittce  iVGC).  The  volume  remains  !:ighly 
relevant  lo  ihc  prt'h|L*m  »it"  relations  between  the  imiversuies  and  govern- 
iT'cnl  in  atl;er  ^i..inuies  as  well  as  (ireat  Britain.  Fart  one  of  the  study 
traces  in  iwc  duplers  the  Insturical  evolution  of  university-stale  relations 
in  Britain,  frmr  the  beginnings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the  years 
'v>liuwing  World  War  11.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  conditions  of 
university  weakness  after  World  War  I  that  helped  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment ut  the  I'GC.  the  giaJual  transiliiHi  to  an  overall  slate  policy  for 
umvrrsities  daring  tlie  next  twenty  > cars  (  I  and  the  emergence 

of  "positive  state  leauciihip"  ir^  the  perh)d  following  World, War  II,  Fart 
iwt).  organized  :opic:illy.  is  devoted  to  constitutional,  administrative, 
and  political  aspects  oi  ihe  state's  dealings  with  the  universities,  m  order 
'  >  determine  whether  iiriiversil\  autonomy  i»as  beon  affected  by  state 
ac  iKins 

Berdal  l  concludes  tiiat  al  the  end  of  the  lM50*s  university  auioiiomy 
iiad  si:'vr.ed  ieMK^.kabl>  well,  due  largel>  to  the  IK;C.  (iiven  the  urhver- 
sii:es*  rei.iir  poverty  *and  the  state's  need  for  vital  lesi.jrces.  "no  other 
system  could  ha\e  done  uhat  the  preserit  system  Iias  accomplished  - 
iiiinel),  integrated  univer^ty  operations  into  the  framewoil  of  national 
plaiimng  without  damaiiing  the  essential  attributes  of  uni\'ersuy  auto- 
nomy." The  author  thinks  tiiat  at  least  the  general  prniciples  of  the 
l.'(i(*  style  linkage  between  state  and  university  are  exportable,  e.g.. 
that  "the  '-xecutioii  the  subsidized  policies  should  be  entirely  free 
t.'om  the  .  h^-vc  state  super\ision  whicl;  normally  accompanies  grants  of 
public  funds  "  The  r(iC  uuM  represents  national  planning  by  rcpon- 
sihle  academic  notables. 

At  the  lime  ih:  h  lok  was  published,  the  Vi,C  vtill  occupied  a 
umque  place  :n  British  go\ernment  as  a  relatively  autoni>mous  unit  tiiat 
with  hrtle  scruiin>  r;cei\ed  lui)  .Is  directly  ir»nn  the  Treasury  Department. 
Berdahl  noted  three  ./nditii;;i^  tliat  'united  the  demands  of  the  state 
for  accountabilu;.  The  tust  was  .!  higli  degree  of  trust  and  infoinnlity 
made  possible  bv  a  "ct>mmMn  ourh»ok  of  government  and  univer:*it\' 
leaders"  ihe\  had  i!one  lo  (Jxtord  and  Cambiidge  together.  The  second 
was  slate  fitiancial  %tabilit\  there  seemed  to  ^le  enougli  money  to  go 
a:»)und  The  ihud  was  the  absence  of  pai'osan  controversy  about  the 
u!]:\ersi!ieN  poh'ical  parties,  inteie.t  groups,  and  the  general  puhlic 
were  ntit  ver\  MterestL-d  But  these  cofulitious  liegan  to  chan^'C  in  the 
uud  M'fU)\.  a^  iiiMULim'  tightened,  conlroveisy  devehiped.  and  tiusl 
ind  Mllo^^IlalI^^  came  unde'  severe  sirani.  .S.ate  control  has  grown  con- 
siderahiy  Betd  !hl\  ^;:.dv  cle  uly  fn.etold  tins  possibility,  hi  addition 
to  sneciising  the  three  above  co.;dilions,  he  noted  t'^e  possibility  of  grow- 
.ng  rigidity  if  all  universities  are  heavily  dependent  on  a  single  source,  and 
observed  that  the  I'dC  had  "acijuired  J  forimdabde  po/f/z/^/z/v  for  power 
which  ould  l»e  »:nused  in  less  happy  times." 
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Demography 


Stephen  P.  Dresch 


The  evolving  dcmovTraphic  environment  has  protov  and 
critical  impact  on  higher  education  and  thus  on  tlie  design  of 
education  policy  and  planning.  First,  demographic  phenomena 
directly  and  indirectly  determine  and  influence  ^odal  drrnanch 
ou  higher  education.  Second,  the  structure  and  perfornwnce  of 
colleges  and  universities  reflect  to  a  high  degree  responses  of  the 
education  system  to  these  social  demands,  responses  which  thus 
are  indirectly  conditioned  by  the  demographic  environment. 

Changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of  population  directly 
inlluenec  social  demands  ou  and  for  higher  education.  Perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  such  changes  in  demographic  structure 
may  themselves  induce  alterations  in  the  behavior  patterns  of 
individuals  and  groups.  These  indirect  effects  on  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  traccH  thiough  those  other  social  institutions  (e.g., 
the  family  and  the  labor  market),  to  learn  how  higher  education 
may  more  effectively  interact  with  these  sectors. 

Social  Demand.  Most  analyses  of  demographic  influences 
^n  social  demand  have  emphasized  direct  effects,  e.g..  the  effect 
of  changing  age  cohort  size  on  enrollment.  Indirect  effects,  as 
those  exerted  througli  the  consequences  of  declining  fertility 
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rales  on  Icinalc  labor  force  partieipalicn  and  educational  be- 
havior, or  ihiwiigh  the  impact  of  declining  birth  rates  on  de- 
mands for  pediatricians  and  teachers,  have  only  recently  begun 
to  be  exaniined  in  any  detail.  The  selections  in  this  area  neces- 
sarily overlap  in  substance  v^'ith  those  included  under  oth'.-r 
topics  (e.g..  l:conoinics.  \V(Hk  and  lulucation).  However,  the 
fundamental  priuLiple  of  selection  differs.  Primary  emphasis 
for  inclusion  in  this  section  is  on  the  transmission  of  demo- 
graphic intluences.  Thus,  for  example,  general  studies  of  the 
determmantN  of  demands  for  different  educational  classes  of 
labor  are  not  included,  but  studies  focusing  specitlcally  on  the 
uonseqjenLL-s  of  denrographic  change  for  labor  market  uemands 
for  the  higi?iy  cJnc  ited  uvf  included. 

Social  demanus  on  higher  education  are  broader  than 
^imply  [heir  elfects  on  e::rollments.  A  brief  section  on  demo- 
grapJiic  aspects  ot  nonenrollment  demaiids  (e.g..  research, 
sef^  jce  provision  I.  is  also  included. 

Sectoral  and  lustituiional  Structure  and  Pcrfom.anec. 
De'.iograpluc  intluence  on  sectoral  and  inst'UUional  structure 
:i  .d  performance  is  multifaceted  and  per\asive.  Current  insti- 
latu)na!  configurations  and  practices  have  evolved  over  more 
IIkui  a  L  ;ntury  of  virtually  uninterrupted  growth,  growth  which 
was.  to  J  significant  oMenl.  demographically  driven.  The  con- 
sequences of  reduced- an^'  or  "unsteady"  growth  are  thus  rela- 
tively unkm  wn.  The  entries  selected  on  sectoral  and  institutional 
structure  and  performance  emphasize  the  changing  .irternal 
demography  ol  faculties  (the  most  growth-dependent  f;*:-et  of 
the  structure  and  pvTibrmance  issue)  and  the  implications 
of  the  U-.vnc:gr:iphic  enviroruneu;  for  sectoral  efficiency  aiul 
plaruung. 

S.)mL'  issues  span  Ihe  domains  of  both  social  demand  and 
sectoral  and  mstitutiorul  structure  and  r)erf()rmance.  This  is 
true,  for  exaiiiple.  of  stui'.es  of  the  consecjuences  of  the  chanu- 
mg  demographic  composition  of  enriiHinent  for  different  cl:i  .-'s 
inst  :ulioiis  K.i  'icr  iImii  heini'  included  in  a  third  section. 
lhv.Sc  intersect  in  e  siud.^-s  are  issified  according  to  their  pre- 
v!  nunant  liirusi. 

L  ntortunaleh  no  a*  .'ral  or  comprehensive  treatments  of 
the  subiect  of  dernogr.jphy  and  higher  education  appear  lOLxisl. 
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1.0   Social  Demand 
1.1  General 

^  1.2   Population    Size,   Composition,    Growth  and 
Migration 

1.3   Participation  Rates  and  Hnrollment 
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2. 1    Deniogruphic  Structure  of  Faculties 
r       2.2   Sei'loral  l-'ftlciency  and  Ph'.nniny 
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The  Demographic  Context  of  Educational  Policy  Planning, 
Peter  A.  .Morrison,  3-  pp.  (Aspen  institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies,  New  York). 

This  study  provides  a  coiiiprcli'Misivc  and  comprehensible  review, 
assessiiiv!  (1)  currtMl  !'eriility  patlcrns  and  trends,  and  (2)  imphcalions  of 
changing  feriihiy  for  the  structure  of  the  U,S.  population.  The  implica- 
tions of  trends  in  lei.iale  lab.)r  torce  participation,  the  ^'sibHng  squeeze," 
iiuuralioi.  »r.d  mctropoliian  conlr  ion,  and  racial  separation  are  also 
reviewed, 

1 .2  Population  Size,  Composition,  Growth  and  Migration 

4:1.2/A 

Current  PopMlation  Reports,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (U.S. 
(iov-rninent  Printinii  Office.  Washington,  O.C  ). 

The  niultifaceted  series  ot  ihc  Current  Pnpulatu in  Rcfwts  consuiuics 
;m  indispensable  source  of  current  and  historical  information  on,  and  pro- 
jCi-ii'Mis  ot.  the  si/e.  composition,  geographic  distribution,  characteristics, 
and 'i^eiiavior  ot  the  CS,  population.  These  rept)rts  are  based  principally 
on  the  Current  Pf)pulation  Sur\'ey  (CPS),  a  monthly  survey  initiated  in 
I^MO  and  currently  ctJiisisMnv!  ot  apnroxitnately  55,000  households.  Ihe 
suhs*t.inuve  conter'  ol  the  CPS  vanes  t'toin  month  to  month  but  is  gen- 
erally constant  across  years,  thus  providinii;  for  consistency  in  data  over 
(imc.  The  introductory  text  of  each  report  suinmari/es  tl*.*  data  and 
Kpl.iins  technic.il  terms  .ind  concepts  to  the  layman. 

The  important  N»'ries  lof  fuir poses  ol  educational  planning:  arc: 

'  o 
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.SVm-?  h2().  hipulaium  Charactemticy  This  sc  -.lS  covers  a  wide 
fank?e  o)  Xoywcs  I'erliliiy.  schtu)!  enrolltneni  atul  edueaiional  anainineni. 
and  rnure  general  so-  iDecDnoniic  profiles  ot'ihe  population. 

Series  ^'25  h>putattnn  Hstmtates  ami  Projtrtions:  In  a  !JiUi-m  lo 
providing  uUerccnsal  esiiniales  of  (he  popul  Uow  al  Uic  nahonal.  regional. 
Slale  and  coanly  levels.  llii>  series  reptJilsor.  donieshc  inigralion  pallerns 
as  revealed  h>  the  decennial  censuses  and  presenis  population  project  ions. 

Series  r't)(K  ('nmumer  Incx^me  Detailed  inrorinalion  on  household, 
taniily  and  iiidividu.*!  income  and  earnings,  in  relation  to  other  socioeco- 
noniic  and  deinograpliic  characteristics,  is  provided  at  the  nation;u  and 
regional  leveK. 

I*aiticularly  iiiiportani  icpurts  within  ihesc  ^eiies  which  are  relevant 
to  higher  education  are  abstracted  below.  An  jvterisk  indicates  a  title 
which  usually  appears  annuallv 

Scries  P-20.  Population  Oiaracteristics 

•No.  .>21.  "Scho  )1  i  nrolltiieni  Social  and  Ivoiionuc  Characteiis- 
tics  ot  Students:  Oclohei  P'T*?;*  (issued  .March  I^)7Si.  This  series  of 
annual  repo  ts  (ot  which  only  a  summary  Advance  Repon  is  avail- 
able tor  1^)*'")  prt)vides  tieiailed  int'orniation  on  the  school  and 
college  enrolliiieni  status  nf  the  population  between  the  ages  or  3 
and  U  years.  Data  are  reported  by  .ige.  sex.  race  and  ethnicity 
(white,  black.  Spanish,  and  Mexican),  and  lor  persons  not  enrolled, 
by  high  school  completion  status.  l  uither  breakdowns  arc  provided 
b\  metropolis  (central.  cit\  non-central,  city 'non-metropolitan 
restdeiU'M.  by  level  o(  schooling:  (giade  or  year  of  college,  publit, 
private  insliiution.il  eoiiirol.  lull,  part-time  alieiidancc).  prioi  year 
aiten.lance  status  and  edus.a!ional  attainment,  marital  status,  edu^a. 
iional  atiaimiieni  of  lamily  he  ..  and  famiK  income.  Hecause  of 
sainple-si/e  OMistramts.  geographic  disaggregation,  when  provided. 
IS  limited  to  the  4-t  jgion  level.  In  adililion  to  detailed  data  for  the 
*,urrent  >ear.  s:;mmar>  statistics  lor  ilic  pieceding  10  years  jre  also 
ificluded. 

•No  .••("nllege  Plans  of  High  School  Seniors  Ociuber  hr5." 

lisMied  November  I'^^tO  College  plans  of  high  school  seniors  aic 
reported  b\  a^ie.  ncx.  ras.e  and  ethnicity,  region,  metropolitan  noii- 
'Metropohtaii  residci'.^c.  .olle«e  atteiulaiiee  status  of  offjei  f 'miK 
mriMbt'is.  l.imily  uKome.  and  edueaimnal  attaiumem  ai.^l  c)ccup.i- 
tion  oi  !.iriiK  bead  The  most  stMioiis  detuiencv  of  these  data, 
jp.iit  fiom  rather  uiiN »i {nnale  delays  in  then  release,  i^  that  no 
aiienipt  \us  been  maiie  to  .issess  the  ilegiec  to  which  plans  made  :n 
October  of  [he  iem.»i  >ear  •»!  high  sclu)ol  predict  .ict\ial  .'.jlle^e 
eiMrv  IIun  an.»i\  nI'.  \\^^\\\^  have  been  possible,  m  pniuip'e.  given 
the  .!eMi:n  of  ihe  CPS  i.in  discussed  below  each  lamiU  is  m  the 
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sample  tor  lour  consecutive  inunihs,  is  removed  Tor  eiglil  months 
anu  IS  then  mcluded  tor  another  tour  months), 
•No.  314.  "I'ducational  Attainmefit  in  the  United  States.  March 
1<>77  and  I^>76/*  (issued  December  I^^?).  Disirihulions  over  years 
o\  >chool  completed  by  persons  14  years  old  and  over  are  reported 
age.  sex,  race  and  ethnicity,  marital  status  and  relationship  to 
houseliold  head,  and  educational  atiainment  of  spouse,  hi  addition 
to  national  data.  nu)re  agiire^ative  iniurniation  is  provided  by  region, 
fne  I  5  largest  Stales,  and  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
•No.  ->24,  ••Population  Profile  of  the  United  States:  i977.^^  (issued 
April  I*>7H).  A  summary  presentation  of  iniorniation  provided  in 
more  deiail  in  utliLM  issues  ot'  tlie  current  population  reports  or  com- 
piled f  rom  oilier  sources,  this  repori  luovides  a  general  picture  of  the 
socioeconomic  and  dennjgraphic  cliaracteristics  of  the  population, 
with  sections  covering  U  )  population  growth.  (2)  social  character- 
istics, {})  population  distribution.  (4)  employment.  (5)  income, 
and  (f>)  race  and  Spanish  origin.  This  source  is  useful  for  a  broad 
assessMi  'III  o!  pMpulatioii  changes  relevant  to  college  enrollment. 
.N'^.  315.  ••Tfends  m  ("liildspacing:  June  !^^75."  (issued  lebruary 
P>7H).  This  report  provides  a  detailed  assessment  of  changes  in 
child  vpacing  i>vei  time  and  m  relation  to  the  birth  and  marriage 
patterns  ot  women.  Jhis  provides  important  inforniation  in  the 
context  t»i  fmdiiics  relating  college  Mttendance  to  tuder  of  birth 
and  .iges  of  siblings. 

\i>  .v:o.  -(ieographical  Mobility:  M:irch  1*^75  t(j  March  1977." 
(issued  [  cbruary  P'TS)  interregional  and  melropohtari  migration 
rates  are  provided  by  socioeconomic  and  demographic  character* 
istj».s  Kelated  reports  ct>vering  different  periods  include  No.  305 
(  l^»:.>-"Maiid  Ni).  :S5  (  h>7().:'>). 

Series  r-25.  Population  Estimates  and  Projections 

No  "23.  "Sm'-.'-hikI  I  ncal  .Agencies  Preparing  Population  I-stiniates 
Aud  Pio)e'.tn>ns  Simvc>  of  1075-7(>.'*  ( issued  .lune  1^^7K).  Because 
vK'M.K'd  iiiiorceiisal  population  estimaies  .md  p'^' .jections  produced 
1)V  fhf  iiiirt'au  *>t  ihe  Census  are  at  the  national  or  regional  level. 
SfaU'.  I  kal.  arul  fei:it>iial  planning  agencies  must  in  general  he  relied 
upon  t  w  mojL-  N  c.ili/ed  dal.i.  TIlis  report  identifies  474  agencies 
uh'.cl;  make  projeciiops  l  a^  h  ^  *  these  agencies  is  identified,  and  the 
r-M  ot  v()ver.ige  and  metluKls  employcd-.ire  indicateil.  These  mctliods 
Arc  vlcscnbed  in  vletail  in  No  o40.  ilescriheil  below. 
No  ^40.  •'I  srimatLs  ot  ilu'  Populafioii  (ff  States  with  Components 
ot  (  haiii^e   ''^'^n  tt»  1  (I'Aued  .Novembei  I Csing  estimates 

•  »l  the  popuiaTion  in  i  >"()  aiivl  l''7S  and  the  March  P'T"  Current 
i*opi:l.iM<'ti  Snr.'.n.  this  rcpor   pn>vides  detailed  miormation  on 
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household  socioeconomic  charactcrisiics  and  income.  Date  are  pre- 
sented at  the  national  and  regional  levels. 
Scries  P-60.  Consumer  Income 

Nos.  II 0-1 13.  "Money  Income  and  Poverty  Status  in  1975  of  Fami- 
lies and  Persons  in  the  Lnited  States  and  the  Region,  by  Divj. 

sions  and  States  ^Spring  1976  Survey  of  Incomeand  Hducation)." 
(No.  no.  Nor;;.-3St.  .March  1978.  No.  111.  Nurth  Central.  April 
197H.  No.  1  Si.uth..a.:'  1 9:^8.  No.  1 1 3.  West,  July  1978).  This  is 
the  most  det;sileu  source  ot' intercensal  inJormation  available  on  the 
incomes  of  families  and  individuals  at  the  State  level.  Tli-se  data  arc 
Jcriv.-d  from  a  specia.  Survey  of  .'ncome  and  L'ducaiion  conducted 
m  the  late  Spring  oi  1976.  with  coverage  of  approximately  150.000 
h'j'.:'':holds.  D^ita  arc  otherwise  comparable  to  those  available  from 
the  annua)  ^''urrent  Population  Survey. 

No.  92.  "Annual  Mean  Income,  Lifetime  ncome.  and  [:ducational 
Altaini.ieni  of  M.-n  ir:  the  United  States,  for  Selected  Years.  1956  to 
I97;.;-  Usauci.  March  1974).  Income  by  age  and  lifetime  in:oinc 
unaer  altrrna'ive  assumptions  concerihng  discount  ;  .:es  and  rates 
of  productivity  mcreau'  are  presented  for  seven  educational  atlain- 
mem  ^roups  (froin  less  than  eiglit  years  of  elementary  school  through 
five  Of  more  ye.:  of  college).  Hstimates  are  made  for  ail  males  and 
for  full-time.  fu!!.yLw;  worl  ,'rs. 
Series  PU  .:p<?cial  Studies 

.    '  '•••Jfac»eristics  o!  American  Children  and  Youth:  1976;- 
^  '  •  '^^-^^J       special  report  drawing  on  both  Census 

Bu;.  ..:t  ;nt:  other  data,  this  volume  provides  a  comprehensive  por- 
I  .  :  >:  L:.:r .  •  n  under  the  age  or  24.  with  historical  data  and  projec- 
■•'■■V  •  .s  discuss  poinilatio.'  growth  and  distribution,  educa- 
?*t;;!:  ..  >iatus  and  avm  •  arrangements,  fertility,  moitaliiy  and 
'CAUh,  ■  rt.r.c  jnJ  err,,--loymen;  status,  inronic  and  povt^ity 
-J V...,,..  (vjctiii>s  and  offenders). 

1.3    '.TiKcp.v  #n  kaCcs  and  Hiirollnient 

r- "  vmg  f.vo  volumes  provide  broad  statistical  coverage  ol 
I  • tspeets  o:  higher  c  u  ation.  They  are  accordingly  numbeied 
ani-  .mni.iate  i  under  Topic  !5:  Planning  Issues,  Theory.  Keferencf 
(Sec  I  A  2  .ind  15  4.!  A -5).  Certain  demographic  compi)nents 
are  descr:;'-'d  nclow. 

Jigest  ot  KtJiKnfion  Ssati.stics.  National  Ccntor  for  Hdiication 
Statistics  a       'tovfrnrncni  PrintinL;  Office.  Washington.  D.C). 

This  i>  .i.'t  ji.  iu/  .oitriik*  preson::.  V  '  statistics  on  enroilmen;. 

ilegreei  msr.';r..  and  fm.-  j* 
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Pro>*!:(!ns  of  Lducalion  Statistics.  National  Center  for  Kduca- 
tior*     .::is?ics  il'.S.  (knemment  Printing  Oftlce.  Washington. 

DC  . 

Ml  jrjn  .  li  series,  each  edition  projects  enrollment,  degrees,  faculty. 
exfK.'iiUurcN  .md  siiideni  chaii'es  10  years  into  the  luture.  Projections 
^r:  '  •fend  'leiiio^rapluc."  cj;..  lyven  independent  (Census)  projections 
{)/  /  p.inivular  popiil.ition.  educational  |)articipation  rates  are  projected 
w   '.din^  10  past  trends,  resuliiiu*  in  enrolhiient  projections. 

:0  S^:CTORAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  STRUCTURE  ^  ND 
PLRFORMANi.  i 


2. 1    Denivigraj*  ;e  Strueture  of  Faculties 

•Ml.tn         'jitter's  dehnilive  work  described  heU)W  is  a  primary 
.•»  ;r-. !or  a  number  ol  topics  within  this  hihliography.  vi/.. 
'  jl-.''v    W«)rk  and  i  ducalion.  and  Derm  \;raphy,  Tlie  volume  is 
.        Jiatod  .tin  miu^hered  under  Topic  22:  Work  and  I'duca- 
^  -  •   '  0  "(t)  PDrtiuMv  i)j  the  work  disr.issed  here  deal  with  the 
.![•'  .'  ..i.tphic  jharacterisiics  ot  faculty, 

VU  U.  s  ami  the  AeaJeniie  Lahor  Market.  Allan  M.  Cartter,  2( 
I  P   i '  :c(Jrau-llil!  Bc)ok  Co..  New  York). 

I  cetUf  j1  msiiiiit  C  aitU'i's  analysis  ot'  tiic  academic  labor  market 
IS  thai  the  dcitund  for  lacullN  is  j  derived  demand  loi  a  capital  good, 
deiieiuleiit  on  cnroUmeni,  .md  that  even  a  decline  m  the  rate  of  enrollment 
L'Dwth  will  ;mplv  .m  .ibst)hiie  de  lme  in  the  demand  tor  new  faculty, 
lii'is.  his  !  ''^»4  jnticip.ilion  of  a  I^ii  0.  surplus  rested  not  on  a  decline  in 
ihc  ^^/e  mI  rhe  jollc>!e  .lire  ^ohori  bur  :athei  on  a  substantial  decline  in  its 
r.ilc  «>r  ^rt»wi!i  m  the  laic  M^dO's.  The  more  leceiil  emergence  tM' an  abro- 
hite  uo:hne  in  birtiu.  :lien.  implies  a  more  severe  and  more  prolonged 
de  'rii»rjr«  )fi  m  the  .»c.idemic  labor  market. 

(.irUt'  develops  .\  series  of  ever  more  ictlned  models  ot  ( I )  the 
demand  lo:  new  lacully  taking  into  acc(r.mi.  for  instance,  induced 
.h.mee^  in  iir.idu.iie  emi  .lmeni.  changes  m  tlie  rate  of  gross  inHow  (out- 
fiovv  i  .ii  vcmjnk  i.ictiltv  irom  (to)  iu>nacadeinic  employment,  and  changes 
Ml  :i',o:Mlirv  .r;d  reUiement  rales  as  the  faculty  age  distnbutu)n  shifts 
Ml:;  »::!K-.  ai^d  \2)  ihc  ettects  or  labor  market  conditions  on  graduate 
sciu^wl  t.-n:r;,  .ind  viei:reL-  completion  rates.  These  models  were  developed 
III  J  Manner  which  should  be  [iiijhly  coiy^jue^liensible  to  the  non-economist. 

c\i  ^'.T* .  Licner.ii     •nchishni  is  fun Jtmien tally  pessimistic:  jumor 
mI".  Mpi-iii.ies  will  '>e         Iww.  in  some  years  negative,  liirouglioui  liie 
in:  ahh.)  jiih  ■j.ij.hi.i^e  entry  arul  persistence  rales  will  decline. 
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faculty  openingj  may  absorb  as  few  as  3  percent  of  new  doctorates  in  the 
1981-85  period.  He  further  concludes  that  graduate  enrollments  may 
decline  by  more  than  20  percent  between  the  late  1970's  and  mid'1980's, 
and  salaries  in  academe  can  be  anticipated  to  decline  signillcantiy  relative 
to  wages  and  salaries  in  other  sectors. 

2.2  Sectoral  Efficiency  and  Planning 

4:2.?/75 

^'Numerical  .Models  for  Faculty  Planning/'  David  S.  P.  Hopkins 
and  Arthur  Bicnenstock,  New  Directions  for  Institutional  Re- 
search No.  6,  pp.  23-47. 

This  paper  develops  a  closed  model  of  the  demographic  structure  of 
faculty,  e.xplicitly  identifying  the  effects  of  instituti>i(ial  policies  relating 
to  promotion/retention  of  junior  fr.ctdty  and  the  reti><^ment  of  senior 
faculty.  TJie  effects  of  alternative  policies  in  the  face  of  a  ^Ulionary  total 
faculty  size  are  assessed,  focusing  on  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  that  is 
tenured  and  the  proportion  of  faculty  over  age  45.  Benchmark  data  on  the 
Sranford  University  faculty  was  used  m  the  analysis. 
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Economics 


Stephen  A.  Hoenack 


The  economics  of  higher  education  is  concerned  with  the 
efficient  use  of  resources  and  with  the  equity  of  financing 
and  stiulent  access.  Economists  address  issues  of  efficiency 
and  equity  through  analysis  of  two  sets  of  behavioral  questions: 
I )  how  students,  faculty,  in^^titutions  and  public  and  private 
funders  are  influenced  by  market  prices  and  other  incentives; 
and  2)  what  is  the  economic  impact  of  higher  education  on 
students  and  the  corresponding  inoneiary  and  non-monetary 
returns  to  higher  education  as  an  investment. 

Much  of  the  economic  analysis  of  higher  education  can 
be  u-eful  in  planning  because  economists  emphasize  the  effects 
of  variables  controlled  by  policy  on  the  behavior  studied, 
ficonomic  analysis  also  can  provide  information  about  the  rela- 
tive desirability  of  exercising  control  over  these  variables  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  less  centralized  levels  of  responsibility, 
e.g.,  institutions,  students,  donors,  faculty,  and  purchasers  of 
research. 

In  this  bibliograpliy.  literature  dealing  with  the  economics 
of  higher  education  has  been  placed  in  five  categories.  Three 
deal  with  Mie  effects  of  incentives  on  student  behavior,  faculty 
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and  instiiUtions»  and  higher  education's  funders.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  categories  deal  with  the  economic  impacts  of  higher 
education  on  students  and  the  incidence  of  benefits  and  costs 
of  educational  subsidies. 

Existing  research  has  studied  some  topics  in  more  detail 
than  others,  and  the  policy  significance  of  relatively  neglected 
topics  can  be  high.  For  example,  while  a  substantial  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  on  ihe  response  of  enrollments  to  prices 
(tuition \  much  less  research  has  been  performed  on  the  effects 
of  intra-nstitutional  incentives,  such  as  on  faculty  behavior. 
This  unevcnness  of  research  attention  may  be  simply  because 
data  are  moi"?  readily  available  for  some  topics  than  others,  a 
correctable  situation.  Therefore,  topic  importance  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  research  has  been  considered  in  selecting  en- 
tries. Another  criterion  used  was  the  quahty  of  methodology 
employed;  consequently,  where  methodofogy  is  critical,  some 
selected  entries  may  deal  with  elementary  arid  secondary 
education  as  well  as  higher  educ^Uon.  In  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  large  body  of  cxisting^studies  (e.g..  demand  for 
higher  education),  useful  survey  articles  are  included.  Ref- 
erences to  additional  literature  are  also  cited  w.^hin  the  ap- 
propriate annotations.  In  several  cases,  a  single  reference  en- 
compasses more  than  one  of  the  defined  categories.  They  are 
entered  in  the  category  of  primary  importance  and  other  cate- 
gories covered  are  noted  at  the  end  of  the  annotation. 

Incentives  and  Student  Behavior.  Student  choices  among 
institutions  and  careers  are  inlluenced  by  the  prices  of  educa- 
tional senices  and  by  the  wages  and  working  conditions  deter- 
mined in  labor  markets.  .\  significant  amount  of  research  has 
been  done  in  this  area,  although  many  important  questions 
remain  unanswered.  The  entries  within  this  subtopic  are  divided 
according  to  their  attention  to  the  effects  of  prices  of  educa- 
tion:'! services,  or  on  the  effects  of  labor  market  variables  on 
student  behavior.  (See  also  Topic  22:  Work  and  Education. 
Subtopic  8  ). 

Incentives  and  Faculty  and  Institutions.  The  clienteles 
that  institutions  choose  and  the  workloads  that  faculties  take 
on  are  influenced  ^  y  at  least  three  kinds  nf  incentives:  incen- 
tives within  institutions,  (whether  intended  or  not);  incentives 
resulting  from  competition  among  institutions  for  students, 
faculty.  an(!  research  snppoit;  and  incentives  determined  by 
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the  tUHviing  policies  of  p-  blic  and  private  funclcrs.  This  sub- 
topic  reviews  tlie  scant  literature  in  tliis  relatively  neglected 
area  of  the  economics  ofhigJier  education.  Interactions  between 
institutions  and  students,  measures  of  existing  incentives  on 
faculty  and  i....v.js  in  aJtering  incentive^;  on  faculty  and  insiitu- 
nons  are  onsidcred  in  se,)anite  subtopics. 

Incentives  and  Public  and  Private  Funflers.  Of  '^ariicular 
interest  in  this  also  relatively  nf\^lected  area  is  the  analysis  of 
how  public  and  private  (donor,  student  and  institutional) 
tunders  influence  each  others*  support  efforts.  Mutual  deter- 
mination  of  public  and  private  funding' and  donor  behavior 
in  relation  to  tax  policy  are  described  in  separate  subtopics. 

Economic  Impacts  of  Higfier  Lducation  on  Students. 
Many  studies  have  atteir.pted  t(^  measure  the  economic  impact 
of  Ingher  education  O/i  students,  includifig  aggregative  returns 
and  more  specific  measures  such  as  differential  impacts  of 
attendance  at  alrert\jitive  kinds  of  institutions.  (See  also  I'opic 
22  Work  and  lulucation.  Subiopic  3).  However,  a  number  of 
theoretical  ami  statistical  probietns  made  the  causal  interpre- 
tation of  n-any  of  these  tucasures  ambiguous,  fortunately, 
there  have  t)een  some  rcv-v-nt  methodological  advances  in  this 
area,  including  the  use  ot  data  on  twins  to  control  for  inlluences 
of  genetics  ;md  family  background  when  estimating  effects  of 
education  on  earnings. 

Incii'ence  of  Hen^^fits  :iiul  Costs  of  Etiucntional  Subsidies. 
This  subtopic.  closely  relateei  to  the  one  on  economic  impacts, 
includes  botl;  rhe  pioneering  studies  which  developed  the 
meas'ires  used,  .ind  more  recent  theoretical  work  designed 
to  evaluate  the  intc^-generation:d  benefits  and  costs  of  sub- 
sjilies. 

A  number  of  the  studies  in  this  bibliography  may  have  sub- 
^t.lnllal  value  to  policymakers  and  planners  who  are  willing  to 
bcv-'uine  sulficiently  informed  to  make  their  owr*,  ci-nceptual 
and  methodological  judiZments.  Like  most  parts  of  ectMiPiiiiCs. 
fhe  economics  of  higher  ci'ii^^ation  is  in  a  state  of  act"  o  metho- 
dological  change,  l-nr  this  reason,  the  usefulness  o.  •tu-iivs  of 
the  ect^nomics  of  higher  eelucation  depend.s  on  rhc  pcs.cy- 
maker's  under>t;mdini:  of  the  und^Tlyim!  conceptu.i:  .  rohlems 
.iiul  U\\\ r\cit\  is\ues. 
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TOPIC  ORGAMZATJON 

5:  I'cononii'-s 

1.0   Incentives  and  Student  Behavior 

1.1  HtTects  of  Prices  of  l:ducational  Services 

1 .2  HtYects  of  Labor  Market  Variables 

2.0   Incentives  and  Faculty  and  Institutions 

2. 1  Interactions  Between  Institutions  and  Students 

2.2  Measures  of  Existing  Ip  jentives  on  Faculty 
2. J    Issues  in  Altering  Incentives  on  Faculty  aiul 

Institutions 

3.0   Incentives  and  Public  and  Private  Funders 

3.1  Interactions  Between  Public  and  Private  /unding 

3.2  Tax  Policy  and  Donor  Behavior 

4.0   Hconomic  Impact  of  Higher  Hducation  on  Students 

5.0   Incidence  of  Benefits  and  Costs  of  Educational  Subsidies 

I  0   INCENTIVES  AND/ftlDENT  BEHAVIOR 
I.I*  Effects  of  Prices  o£^d|JcationaI  Services 

b:i  1/77 

Demand  for  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States:  A  Critical 
Review  of  the  Empiiical  Literature,  David  J  Weinschrott.  Re- 
port K  :  h^S-lj:.  I  K;nid  Corporation.  Santa  Monica.  C:;lit\). 

This  rcpori  i>  a  Miouiiliirul  i:KMlu)iiolc)gical  evaluation  of  existing 
^IaiIIe^  on  :hc  lieirunii  lor  Inghcr  education  in  the  United  States  The 
author  also  provides  a  discussiiin  c^t  the  policy  issue.s  that  demand  studies 
hjs.e  add ress'-'d.  '^Ul  evaluated  studies  are  those  of  Barnes,  ct  iL;  Bishop. 
(\)rra/mi.  et  J  .  f  eluni  'n  and  Hoenack:  lloenack:  Hoenack  and  Weiler: 
Kohti.  Manski  jrul  M^'ndel;  and  Kudner  and  Miller.  The  author  devotes 
the  inm.ii  wciion  ^^\  his  report  to  ihe  explanation  and  criteria  for  his 
etakution  .>t  ckIj  stJidy.  The  criteria  inchide:  (  M  Treatment  of  higlier 
cducariijii  a^  j  cons.juption  item  i>r  investment,  in  which  theoretical 
)ii>:::icalii>'i  oi  -..uia^lcs  ir:JUi!.rd  in  enrollinerit  dern::nd  models  is  evalu- 
ated. i2)  S  •lection  i»!  the  "('h  >icc  Set.**  which  evaluates  the  appropriate- 
ness of  lmcI)  sluiiy*s  Npeciiication  ot'  the  range  of  collegiate  choices  hy 
stii'lenis  .ind  ^Imtles  assti  'ptiori^  made  ahout  the  nature  of  student 
choice.  f.M  Measurement  of  linanciar  aid  otters,  whi'h  evaluates  each 
sttKl>*s  iriJusion  t»l  Ji!  tor  ^11  prices  and  financial  a.  I  t-ced  by  sampieil 
.ludcrHs.  (  I)  !denutic.ii:-^n  tn  demand,  supply  ,clat:onships.  vhich  ev  ilu- 
aie>  .'low  e.i»  li  shidv  dealt  wii.   the  possibility  that  the  caui^dity  under- 
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lying  csMmaicd  rclalionships  oclwcen  luiiiun  and  enrollments  are  in 
pan  insiiLutional  supply  behavior  rather  than  enrollment  demand  be- 
navio/  alone:  and  (5)  Use  of  -stratified  estimates/'  A'hich  explores  eaJi 
siu^y.  pr.wisum  of  separate-  estimates  ot"  the  effects  of  the  amount  o\ 
luiti'.m  or  of  financial  aid  according!  to'the  academic  ability  or  mcome 
status  of  tile  itudent. 

A  separate  sectu)n  of  ilu  report  is  devoted  to  an  evaluation  of 
each  demand  study  according;  to  thL^e  five  criteria.  The  author  concludes 
that  luture  studies  should  improve  on  exisimi;  sti  Jics  m  the  represcnta- 
lion  of  the  "choice  set"  of  educational  options  and  lii  the  measurement 
of  financial  aid  offers.  The  author  finds  that  .xisting  studies  use-  samples 
in  which  institutional  .>upplv  ^chuvior  is  unlikely  to  be  confusec!  with 
enrollment  demand.  However,  he  argues  ihji  m  the  lace  o\  projected 
decreases  in  enrollment,  future  research  sho  ild  explicitly  analv/e  in- 
stitutional supply  behavu^r.  While  existing  studies  have  analyzed  dilferen. 
iial  demand  behJvmr  across  ability  and  demand  classes,  the  luthor  states 
that  ruture  studies  should  analyze  the  differential  detnand  behawor  of 
men  and  women. 

Olhr:r  slIrvt:y^  of  t.'ic  literature  on  demand  for  higher  education 
JK«  Chapter  2  m  Kov  Radnor  u.:d  Leonard  MiWci.  DcmanJ  unj  Supply 
in  r"^  Ui<ihi'r  tuhaanim.  Mc(;raw-[hll  Book  C\)mpany  New  York: 
^.'>  1  1^>).  which  also  empliasi/es  methodolov:ica'  .sues:  anu  Giegory 
A  Jackson  and  dcorge  B  Weathersby.  "Individual  Demand  for  Higher 
Ldiication  A  Review  and  .vnafvMs  ol  Recent  hmpincal  Studies." 7ri,/r;w/ 
<>i  IhKhvr  Hducuti  n,  \\.\   4h.  Nn.  o.  pp.  whrch  compare^  tiie 

'esi.l^',  ol  ditferer:!  studies. 
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IX^niaiuJ  and  Supply  in  U.S.  Higher  Education.  Koy  Radncr  and 
Leonard  S.  Miller.  468  pp.  ( Mc^raw-f lill  Book  C  o..  New  York). 

Tins  r>ook  provides  umber  oi  valu;ibie  studies  useful  to  both 
higher  education  researcheis  md  planriers.  The  initial  section  of  the 
n.H,k  deal-:  with  enrollment  demand.  dKipter;  1  is  devoted  t.)  evaluation 
of  a  number  or  existing  enri^dment  demand  stud.i-  and  alon- with  the 
Weiiuchrotf  survey,  is  proK^hK  the  b/M  such  eva!".  'inn  available.  Chip, 
tors  contain  a  relatively  complete  presentation  .-^  Kadner  and  .MilJcr's 
well  known  econometr-  sluU:  s  of  enrollment  demand.  While  the  pre- 
sentation IS  .omprehenMve  and  discasse.s  a  number  of' the  technical  issues 
and  data  ;  :  bicms  the  authors  faced,  d'^ferent  concepts  are  carefully 
expkimed  and  the  'is.;ussion  is  largely  accessif  ie  in  the  nonieciimcal 
reider.  The  p  esentation  includes  two  topics  not  dealt  with  n.  other 
demanu  stud^s    the  irx-  of  models  m  prov.de  enrollment  fiiiecasis  jChap. 
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ici  -i):  and  tlvr  pMcsentaiion  of  tlitTcrenccs  in  results^  under  alicrnaiive 
spccitkations  oi  demand  (Chapter  5) 

The  fem  under  of  the  book  deals  with  supply  issues;  the  supply  of 
educat'M  manpower  and  the  supply  of  educational  services  broadly  de* 
;ined  to  include  the  behavior  ofii.ititutions  in  er'ollii^^J'  students  *and  in 
T  ,c  ^unn^  of  faculty.  Plani.mg  issues  are  emphasized.  Cliapters  6  and  7 
present  an  important  study  of  faculty-student  ratios  in  U.li  hi.Jier  educa* 
tton.  A  wealth  of  descriptive  material  is  presented,  inc' . •  '.me  series 
of  fainiltystudent  rati.r.  i»y  type  of  institution  fo:  "*5.  •^'>7.  Also 
pi  :^entJd  are  1*^66  valujs  of  ;atios  of  jiraduat*;  «*::rc'' .  faculty 
plotted  agamst  undergraduate  enrollments  to  taci.lty  fo  n;  ous  identi- 
fieil  mdividual  institutions.  The  luthois  U'*^ted  the  alternative  hypothe'^rs 
for  several  types  uf  institution^  'h;'.t  increased  faculty  hiring  cither  ac- 
con^panies.  or  substitutes  tor.  rufji'ses  in  fu'  bJly  salaries  and  m  quality 
uf  faculty  as  measured  by  IMi.U  'v  ii  is  uiicl?a:  exactly  what  the  results 
retlect  preter'-nces  of  institutional  faculty.  ec(jnomies  of  scale,  or  strength 
01  barr.iMmni:  relationships  with  clienteles  (includmg  State  institutions' 
relationships  with  their  legislatures).  Nevcitheless.  this  is  one  of  the  first 
empirical  attempts  to  deal  with  institutional  resource  allocation  behavior. 

Cliapter  S  ;4ives  a  thorough  presentation  of  data  on  the  numbers  of 
Americans  holding  various  types  of  degrees.  Chapter  9  provides  alter 
natives  fo  Allan  Cartter's  forecasts  of  the  academic  job  market  for  Ph.D. 's 
and  the  sensitivity  of  these  forecasts  to  each  of  the  major  assumptions 
und'jrlyinj;  them  is  described.  Chapters  10-12  develop  a  dynamic  input- 
outpL't  model  fu'  use  m  educational  planning,  and  provide  3  policy  appli- 
cations of  the  model,  calculations  of  the  resource  req  .rements  for  a 
universal  2-year  college  program  and  for  a  compensatory  prima: y  and 
secnndarv  program  aio  presented.  The  calculations  are  presented  under 
alternative  assumptions  about  the  speed  with  which  plans  are  imple- 
Munted.  Because  of  differences  between  the  nature  of  faculty  demanded 
under  these  programs  and  'lie  capacity  of  existing  gradrate  programs 
;  's  shown  that  ilu-se  programs  would  niff^^^  -stantially  alleviate  the 
problems  of  excess  capacity  in  higlier  education  in  the  I980's. 

1.2    Effect  of  !.c -)or  .Market  Variables 

5:1.2/76  ,  -  •  .. 

The  Over-Educated  .Xnierican.  Ricliard  B.  Freeman.  218  pp. 
(Academic  Press.  New  York).  / 

This  book  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  higher  education  planner  and 
a.'.n;inistrator  for  two  purposes.  First,  thcautlrjr  describes  much  of  his 
own  extensive  research  and  thyt  o''  i^thers  on  the  functioning  of  labor 
market^  tor  college-^'ducated  ^  r'lan power.  Secondly,  he  describes  fore- 
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ca.ts  of  the  .lale  or  the  college  job  mark.l  i  >  1990,  bused  on  a  oehavioral 
model.  The  book  is  well-vrittcn  and  readily  accessible  to  the  nontechni- 
cal '*v»'Jei 

The  book  starts  with  an  overview  ol"  ke>  statistics,  such  as  real 
starting  salaries  o!  various  categories  ot'  collcge-educated  manpower, 
ratios  01*  college-to-non-college  incomes,  and  tractions  ot  the  labor  force 
represented  by  college  graduafs.  tie  provides  evidence  that  the  labor 
market  for  college-educated  relative  to  thai  for  non-colk^  •->jducated 
manpower  has  declined  in  recent  years.  Chapter  2  provides  some  data 
on  the  responses  ot  students  and  colleges  and  universities  to  the  decline. 
The  analyriLji  approach  to  a  mode!  of  the  labor  market  is  briefly  outlined 
and  used  to  interpret  the  aggregative  ;]oscriptive  data  in  T  .  .pter  ^.  The 
torccasts  are  also  bnefl)  p:  ;sentei! 

Subsequent  chapters  present  information  on  the  labor  ...arkets 
\o:  elementary  and  secondar\  •cachers.  collegL-  faculty,  research  scientists, 
engineers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  MPA's,  This  material  is  of  interej:. 
both  m  Itself  and  as  a  useful  source  of  available  research  on  each  category* 
of  hiKor.  The  author  also  provides  chapters  on  the  labor  markets  for 
coi!ege<ducated  blacks  ar-.J  women.  The  book  is  conduc  J  with  ^  specu- 
lative discussion  on  future  problems  that  colleges  ;:nd  universities  will  face. 

Tlie  author's  forecasting  n^odel.  briefly  described  in  an  Appendix, 
has  equations  for  ( 1 )  enrollment  '>f  freshman  males  as  a  function  of  popu- 
lation. ci>llege  and  nonvollege  salaries,  and  lagged  values  of  freshman 
enroliinents.  (2)  B.A.  graduates  :is  a  function  of  lagged  freshmen;  and 
the  Jeterminaiion  of  coli^.e  salanes  as  a  function  of  laggea  B.A/s. 
an  in  Jex  of  demand,  i  .-n-collegc  salaries  and  lagged  college  salaries.  The 
equation  for  the  determination  of  college  salaries  is  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  author's  article.  •'Overinvestment  in  College  Training?." 
Journal  of  Human  Resources.  Volume  10,  No.  3  (1975)  pp.  287.311. 
An  import;.;.:  charactenstic  of  this  model  is  that  the  flow  of  new  coUe^ 
graduates  ad:usts  to  equilibriate  the  labor  market  for  all  college  graduates. 
This  contrast,  with  the  model  provided  by  Stephen  P.  Dresch  ["Demog- 
raphy.  rechni.'og>-.  and  Higher  Education:  Toward  a  Formal  Model  of 
l-ducanonai  Adaptation."  Journal  of  Foliiical  Economy,  Volume  83. 
V>.  >  (1975)  pp.  535069  (5:4.0/75)),  m  which  equihbrium  m  Uie* 
Slock  narket  results  from  adjustments  of  th  *  stock  demands  and  sup- 
plies lor  total  educated  and  uneducated  manpower. 

5:1,2/7: 

The  M.^rket  for  College-Trained  Manpower:  A  Study  tn  flie 
Econom  cs  of  Cireer  Choice.  Richard  B.  Freeman,  264  pp. 
(Harvard  University  Press.  Cambridge.  Mass.). 

This  .^ook  is  the  single  most  valuable  source  on  the  econom;  s  of 
L-areer  choic-  Tlie  ^athor  develops  two  alternative  models  of  labor  markets 
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for  cullekie-i rained  manpower,  the  "cobweb"  and  "incomplete  adjustnicni** 
models.  Both  models  imply  that  at  tlie  margin  a  certain  number  ofstudents 
make  current  career  related  enrollment  decisions  based  on  current  salaries. 
In  trie  cobweb  rpodei.  enrollments  and  subsequent  (jualified  new  man- 
power in  J  Mel  ;  hilly  adjust  to  changes  in  current  salaries  at  the  beginning 
ot  a  given  time  period.  However,  suhseijuent  new  manpower  in  the  tleld  is 
equal  to  the  annjunt  demanded  at  the  end  ot  the  time  period,  leading  to  an 
oscillation  J  wages  and  enrollments  over  time.  In  the  "incompleie  adjust- 
ment" model,  enrollments  only  partially  adjust  within  the  define  J  time 
[Hrriud.  resulting  in  wages  that  encourage  I'urtlier  adjustment  in  the  bamc 
direction  in  the  next  time  period. 

The  author  find^  strong  support  lor  the  applicability  of  the  cobweb 
model  to  the  Bachelor  ot  Science  in  r.ngineering.  the  field  of  accounting 
and  the  .MBA.  The  incompleTc  adjustment  model  is  found  to  have  strong 
support  in  application  uy  the  market  for  doctorates,  chemists,  and  mathe* 
maltcians.  The  envMrical  supf  .i.'t  for  i>oth  models  is  strong  evidence  in 
Ijvfir  of  the  hypothesis  that  education  jn  investment.  Professor  Theodore 
W  Schuli/  lias  also  argued  that  these  findings  support  the  hypothesis  that 
educated  individuals  tend  l»»  respond  more  readily  than  uneducated  indi- 
viduals to  the  changes  in  opportunuies  represented  by  disequihbria  in 
markets.  Subsetjuently  the  author  applied  these  models  to  other  profes- 
sions in  a  number  of  e.xoelient  articles,  including;  "Labor  Market  Adjust- 
nents  in  Psy  >log\  '\-\mcncan  /'.vi't7/o/n^'u7.  Volume  27,  N'v  5  (1/72) 
pp  3M4-^>.S.  Coowebs  The  C'han^iing  Market  for  Lawyers." /^mVu- 

f'ctfnnmu  s  ami  Statistics.  Volume  57.  No.  2  ( I^>75)  pp,  17  1-^J;  "Supply 
and  Salary  Ad|ustinents  to  the  Changing  Science  Manpower  Market;  Phys- 
'  s.  MMK-PC)."  Arncncan  f  'amnmic  Rvvicw,  Volume  6X  No.  1  (1^J75) 
pp  2  7'.V> 

The  book  contain^  j  number  of  additional  rehued  studies.  An  analy- 
nIs  o|  effects  of  stiptn^K  and  starting  wages  on  tlie  amount  of  time  and 
compelilion  mvolved  m  Ph.D.  programs  is  presented.  included  is  a 
valuable  analysis  of  instituf  al  behavior  in  hiring  faculty,  that  includes 
a  structural  iiioilel  of  the  labor  market  for  faculty.  A  survey  of  student  atti- 
tudes ,ind  expectations  about  career  choice  is  described  and  interpreted, 
Ihe  author  also  dis».u.  os  tiie  implications  *us  rcsearcii  has  t'or  public 
policy. 

See  ah.o  22  4  0/74  2  Higher  I.ducation  ;ind  the  Labor  M;»rket,  Margaret  S. 
Gordon,  cd.,       pp.  t McCiraw -Hill  liook  Co   New  York). 


2.0  INCENTIVES   AND  FACULTY  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

2.1  Interac'ions  Between  Institutions  an  I  Students 
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All  Ecuiioinetric  Model  of  the  U.S.  Market  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. John  M  Abow  '  134  pp  (Industrial  Relations  Section. 
Princeton  Lniversity.  Princeton.  N.J  .  Working  Paper  ^^102). 

An  unporlaru  characteristic  oHiigher  educatiun  is  the  wide  diversity 
ot  colleges  and  universities.  Previous  rescarcliers  have  not  ruudeled  the 
iiight-r  education  market  in  such  a  way  that  the  diversity  of  higher  ednca- 
tion  msniutums  is  hehavh>rally  determined.  Abowd  accomplishes  this  in 
his  pathbreaking  study  by  applym^;  a  theoretical  model  of  implicit  markets 
!o  higlier  education  as  developed  by  Sherwin  Rosen  ["Hcdonic  Prices  and 
Implicit  Markets  Product  Ditterenliailon  in  Pure  Compctiliun.*Vf;:^r;w/ 
Poimcal  hconumv.  H2  (January/I^ebiuary  1974)  pp.  34.551 .  .\cecrding 
t«>  Ahowd.  -Cornpelition  at  each  poini  on  the  quality  spectrum  determines 
tiK-  price  as  a  funciu.ii  ui'  quality  a..u  the  distribution  of  (buyers  and 
leliers)  along  the  quality  choices.'.* 

Aho\^d  specified  an  enrollment  de  inci  distribution  as  the  number 
or  cnroiiees  who  demand  sc'.tiolmg  at  quali'  •  levels  "'less  than  or  equal  to 
a  given  level  lor  each  pi>sitive  level  of  quality,"  The  enrollment  supply  dis- 
tnfuiiion  gives  the  number  oi  enrollment  places  supplied  by  quahty  levels 
less  rhan  or  equal  lo  a  given  quality  level,  he  maintains'.  Both  relationships 
are  lunctuwiaijv  relared  to  the  market  relatii>nsliip  between  tu^'ion  and 
qualiiy.  whuh  duces  thv  enr(..lment  demand  distribution  and  the  en- 
ri>llir  -ni  suppi,    .istribution  lo  be  coincident  alon^;  the  quality  spectrum." 

In  Ahowa  s  model,  institutions'  optimal  enrtillment  and  quality  deci- 
M  lis  deierinine  the  supply  distributions.  When  there  is  e.xcess  demand  in  a 
.iu.iliiy  interval,  "equilibrium  in  the  quahi.y  different,  .ted  market  is  deter- 
t':.ned  h>  compciirion  among  students  for  enrollment  places.  Ahematively. 
^vh  n  a  qu.ilit>  interval  is  viiaracteri/ed  by  e.xcess  supply,  competition 
ocvii;  anh.ng  tlie  schools  tor  students.  This  scheme  is  modiHt'd  to  permit 
some  i.:tii>mng  ainor!g  the  very  high  quality  public  and  private  schools." 

.he  auilior's  theoretical  devei.  nrnent  of  Ins  model  provides  advances 
ht)ih  iM  rhe  ifieofv  of  enrollment  domand  and  of  institutional  supply 
befia  .i  'r  flis  theory  does  not  necessarily  lequire  his  perhaps  implausible 
assmiipiions  that  institutional  objective  functions  emanate  from  trustee:, 
rather  ihan  tacuuv.  alternative  objective  functions  giving  more  weight  to 
laculty  research  and  taculiy  benefits  ould  be  used  His  model  is  estimated 
using  ciiivs-secrio-  dala  irom  ciglit  years  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Hducatiun 
puhhcations.  (Jr:  ':mv  -11  I'.nroUmcnt  and  Hif^her  /{Jucadon  General 
Injnnnannn  Survev.  inese  daia  permitted  .  measure  of  the  qu  dity  of  an 
institution's  jndLigra.Viate  ^-fferin^.s  wh.ch  increases  with  revenues 
devoted  to  instructions  Also,  if  other  acMvities  (e.g..  research)  increase, 
the  mcisure  of  quality  m.^Mses,  The  mea.;ure  d;:.reases  if  undergraduate 
enroUincni  increases  Nevcrtheles:..  the  quality  measure,  a  variant  on 
mslrucfional  expenJilu  es  per  student,  is  not  implied  by  the  Rosen  Mode 
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Sec  William  S  KcclC.  **A  Thcorelical  l-raiiicw  »rk  ini  hdudaonal  (Juiput 
.N'cahMrcniciU"  ( unpuhlished  ruaniiscnpl )  loi  .1  measure  ol  ciua!ii>  wlueli  is 
iniphetl  ny  ihe  Knscn  Model. 

riic  auilior's  vritipiijcal  results  include  hrslnurarns  lor  t'ijtu)n.  enroll- 
luerU  and  i|ualily.  and  esliniales  ot"  iiiarKcl  relationships  between  tuitu)n 
and  qua!  s  whieli  were  usedUfff^iritL  pret  ition  of  the Vquihbriuni  ol  the 
hiulier  tduealion  niarkcl^^fh' enipineal  res  ilts  on  msiitutional  supply  are 
more  useful  tl.an  his  empirical  results  on  erirullmenl  demand  because  o\ 
the  lack  mfi>rmal!on  on  individual  -.tuiI-  Mts  in  his  data  bas>v  Deferential 
effects  on  iiislituiional  behavior  of  lump  sum  and  enrollineni  :latt'  i  subsi» 
dies  also  are  sh« »wn 

2.2   Measures  of  Exislinv;  Inceniives  on  F;:cully 

5:^  2/76 

Publiciition.  TcMchini;.  iiiul  the  Academic  Reward  Structure. 
Hovvard  P.  i'lickman.  \2Z  pp.  (Le.xinutori  Books.  Lc.\inuto*\ 
Mass.). 

'^Iiis  book  u  fuobabl)  ihe  b-si  source  frt)m  wliich  to  learn  ..estate 
ot  the  An  in  the  esiimalion  of  earnini!s  functions  for  colleue  and  univer- 
sity tacult;. .  It  is  exceptionally  well-wntlen  and  accessible  10  nontcLlinical 
readers  liarninus  functions  for  laculty  usually  relate  level  of  taLulty  sala- 
ries to  variables  such  as  publications,  education  and  e.Kpericrlce.  Because 
these  functions  can  be  estimated  accordinir  to  tlie  faculty  member's  sex 
and  race,  there  is  an  interest  in  usinu  these  to  lesi  hypotheses  about  dis- 
crimination.  I 'nl\)riunately .  this  is  not  a  valid  use  t)l  tac''uliy  earninus 
runctions  tor  two  r(.asons  it  is  impossible  to  contrt)l  for  all  ot  the 

unporlant  causal  intlt!*:nLes  on  (acuity  earninus.  mcludinu  tlie  c]u:'lit\  of 
the  taculty  member's  work  and  the  facult>  member's  prelereiiLCS.  Secondly, 
when  coeltlcients  in  .1  f;;cult_\  earninus  lunction  c<imbine  supply  ami 
denjarui  mtluences.  the  sep.  'ate  iiilluences  cannot  be  deterr^iined. 

(*fiap:er  2  is  devoted  :o  a  discussion  ol' existing  research  that  clearU 
points  out  the  alternative  ap[Hoaches  now  taken  to  tlic  sfietillcation  antl 
estimation  n\  (a^uMy  earninus  functions.  Chapfor  provides  a  theory 
which  underlie^  ne  author's  estimates  cited  in  later  chapters.  liie  discus- 
sion include,  a  Muure  depiciinu  the  acailcmic  labor  niaiket.  Iliere  is.  Iiow- 
ever.  insufficicM  discussu>n  of  the  imphcalu  .:s  tor  estimation  ot  many 
important  aspec.  of  institutK>Ma!  demand  and  nu'^vidual  l.icult>  supply 
behavior.  In  fiarticular.  how-  wouKl  one  conln^l  lor  a  faculty  memrier's 
experience,  options  and  ipialitv  t)f  research  and  public'«*'  )iis.*  In  reuard  to 
institutional  beh.!*  .'ir.  how  woult!  one  control  lor  political  bcp  jvior  m  the 
deiernunation  oi  salaries  when  colleaguts  evaluate  one  an  'ther**  l!ow 
would  or'c  control  separ  r.riy  lor  demand  ;.nd  sup[ily  inlluences 
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(  fiapfcr  4  I^  devoid!  to  isaics  rt-Ijtcil  to  using  tjciliy  cjrnings 
li)  ilea!  wwU  possible  discriniuiation.  The  .luthor  'o.-.p!jins  j 
ru.iiibfr  or  pt.y>ible  nusii.es  of  ejrniniis  lunLiioiiMn  :his  coniexl.  f  iowcver, 
.1  Muriiher  n\  problems  jre  not  discussed.  .Most  imporraru  is  Uie  jbsencf  of 
J  dl.^.•:sslolI  ol  llu-  need  tor    lesUblc  theory  oi  discrnniiiMion  in  academia 
viih  explicit  teJls  ot  the  ihcorv .  Wiihoul  rncdsiires  of  quahiy .  preferences 
.iMd  other  'rn|v,r(jnl  intluences  on  lacuhy  earnings,  and  the  cap;ihihly  to 
^eparalely  esiini.ite  dtniarid  and  supply  iritluences  on  earninvs.  the  aitnhu- 
11      o.  unexplained  ditU  rences  in  salaries  (e.-..  between  men  and  women) 
to   h>crirnination  is  subject  to  m.tior  '-in'r.  Chapter  5  thinightKilly  dis- 
•    'be  p/obleiMs  a  umver.ily  ta.es  in  rnaknii' choices  between  up'ilnrm 
Mjciures  ;!r  d  dh (•.•reiiiutiiu'  sal:iry  sirucluresby  fi-.'ld.  Chjp'ei  6 
number  o;  calculations  oj  returns  to  ihe  lacu!l>  membt-r  t'nnn 
J'''  *  •  »^       ^'^'^'^  l      '  .vard  structures  on  iaculty  allocation 

'  ^      •      -"rH  iins  a  discLis-. on  ot    .  appropriateness ol*-;co-ionrc 

■  I  •  r.  J  i.  .ri  ractihy  e-jn:  i^^s  functions  will  jirobablv  be  based 
■■ '■  ■  i-^ri..  wa-ee.!'..  ./i.s  I'or  .m  applicatn)n  of  hedonic  wage  equations. 
7*  ^    ^5   ^-  ^  -i^-  ''H«^d.aiic  W;ji:c  lu|uatitMis  and  Psychic  Wages  in 

t.'.  Keturn  r -  S  .:inv:  *  .l/.vtr/u;//  l^iommiic  Rtrww.  (>'^  (September 
1-  — I  pr  >4s  - 
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htiiic.iliun  as  an  Intltjstry.  Jc^seph  \.  I  rcomkiii.  Dean  1'. 

mA  Kin  Ratliicr.  lhIv.  \atioiia!  Bureau  ofi-x-oiion:!  .  Re- 
searU),4.sw  pp  I  Ballinger  PiiMishiii- Co,.  (  ainbritlL:c.  M  .-s.). 

n-  s   M,ok  cntams  11  papers  pve::  at  a  conferen..  "hduca. 

tUMi  .i.  jri  tiidijstr\;*  sponsored  by  the  \atii>n;i!  bureau  of  {:..)nin::ie 
Kcsr->rch  af  the  rnivcrsilv  .>i  ChK-jgo.  P.m  1  ticals  with  education  ■'  pro- 
di:.n  ,„  Ihc  f-  sf  paper,  "Hu'  Pli.D.  Productitni  Process"  by  D.-vid 
Hfeik'i-.uj.  Num.P.iriA.  hl^  ...p.;ftan:  Mudy  of  department.:  behavio. 
I'l  iirjrnifi-^  Ph  1)  \  Assuininc  that  ;vademic  departments  ma\imr/<: 
I-resii.:o  .itkI  that  j  .qijrrn:.rit  s  fwesiiue  is  intluenced  by  the  prestii^e  ol 
the  dep.ir?;Menrs  m  which  'Ts  Ph  iX  gr;:dualos  are  placed,  he  pioviJ-s 
e:upiri..il  support  tor  the  1  .theses  rhat  .icaueniic  !  ibor  markets  and  upi- 
vvrsifv  rmdv!eijrv  pohcii's  re./:ing  departmcn....  budgets  to  enroHmenis 
(rather  rhari  ^ir '  i-iates)  l  vplam  departmental  ditlerences  in  average.  t:me  of 
...    hilacy  an.    t-  student  attrition. 

!n  a  p^;     nv  IX-nnis  J  Dugan.  ".Scholastic  .Acliievement:  Its  Deter- 
:ninans  ar-'  litecl.    .    the  l.duculion  InJustrs.'  vaiiables  measuring 
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cltccls  t>;i  poicniul  sMj'.icru,%  *      tJic  luniU'.  sv.lin(>l  and  v   aiMH>"  were 

fipurul  \n  mtluciKc  mdj  i)nl>  .icliiai  cnrt)llmc:its  also  c jthcr  a>pir a-u^rib 
»ir]»J  cnruliiiiciil  ;)l.in^    I  he  ;u!lli  )r  jIsd  .ii)j!v/c>  Jilnussnjiis  cIlVimops  by 

"( .r  j'lii;ini).M.  dr.iilu.ilc  Sclnn)l  Al iciul.nicc.  .irid  Invcslrncnl  in  '  t>l- 
Ickic  ira'func"  b\  I.cwi^  J  Perl  dci^cnbcs -iliidics  ulC uradiialiori  a.^  a 
I111K..0M  oi  'r.irMblc^  \\>i  >iuiKtU  finarKiil  sl.ilijs  (in<:liu!iiiu  tunc  spcru 
'vorkini'  'A Ink-  1:1  abrlily  iiicasurL-s  tar  lijc  cn!U'i;ialc  suidciil  'M)dy. 

jnd  ciuir jclcriNlK  .  n\  ilic  iriMMiiiinn  (iiKludiriL'  (.'xp'TidjUircs  per  bUidcni) 

•  HI  insiaiciK  ii.illv  ip.'laicd  .icluiUcs  j..J  on  "r '^circh  u'ld  cxlcnUon"). 
I'HKlJrijf^  : I'M '.•;:» If  r'.'d  1*.  ic4Mcscnl  in^muiiiM.  j!  prodn.  non  ^;'havu)r 
alrhoiiiih  Uic\  iii.iv  in  Ia  A  icprc,t>Pi  k.uniirj?iink;  cnri,*!rncrn  ilcj'.urul. 

I  lit.   l"n;.il  p.ipci  *)fi  cdiicai nm.il  prirJ.iJCtion  :s  Henry  S!  Levin 
"(  .»n         or  l.uiu  III*       [  llKicrKv  and  I  du-Jaiiunal  PruJuiMi-iii.'*  Tln^> 

•  blisses  .1  ni.'irihcr  Iti  ;.)rt:iital  pn'hlcm^  iii  l\w  iiilc. prctation  .)!  csti 
ina'i.'d  v'vluc.if .vjn.il  p.  .luoIi.>n  i*.nu"lU)i..>  >iieli  as  dillcrcc.^  in  p;w(Ji..;ii<>n 
IcV  nnjiic  iii'j  II  prcteuMK-N  M  p  irixif.aniN  ni  the  cdiicalh'.nal  prucss. 
Ihc  .nHl''»r  .iN')  niakrvs  ihc  p-iij-'  ^p^'ciaii >  •clcvaiir  lo  u>e>  t>J  proii'JclPn'i 
f-.:uti'-"s  in  pt)!iv> m.ikirii:  ih.il  wiuii  tlnv^-  Iiin.:in)ns  d:n'er.  "(ipurnai 

»(.  lor  )p  nuns  w  li,  -.ai :  roip  i  irpi  I*)  IlrriK  .aid  .<  unittjnii  ad<?piion  » • -  r 
Wic  Hid;  -.irv     il!  rvdiicc  .illi>cjfivc  cMicuru  v ". 

Iho  %cv.i)rid  pail  dI  llie  hu  ^ .  t.tn...:i;).,  iv.o  papers  on  LimifK'n-  u.). y 
cujit.ilioii  *'(  isl  IV'rI.prj.ian.  •  (  :tf!ipiiu*(  Assisted  IristriKlitiri  tr»!  :  I  i- 
»..jlio:i  ol  l)iNad'.-.it:i::etI  C  hiUi.'v'n"  p>  Dean  I  Jamison,  el  .1!..  evaluates 
liirej  .  >inpiiier  assisleJ  '  siriteii  nal  prour.iins  lor  disjdvar?:n'A'i  sludenis 
ele.;.eiitar>  a. ; liiiiieli*. .  inil ijl  read':*^:.  ..  ul  i.o.:ipuic(  pnv':;i!r:i  im'j:  lor  iii^h 
sl1p>i)I  sUider^  .  The  aiilh'prs  e'.al  lale*'  ;  .hievemenl.  am'  iisuiu  Gmi  Ci)el'ri 
^.i*:;ls         Dllier  nica.NiueN.  evalualep  demef  h)  wl^ui.  d:^adv jnlai:ed 

slwdeii's  ^M>s"'  'ht  slalisfua!  «.ips  lielweeii  ll:eniselv.*s  jiiJ  o-lie:^  T^e 
•>llier  paper.  *  .*•.  Stiid>  ol  ihe  Relalt. )n'.hip  ot  Inslrucliorial  Pr^eess  and 
Pioiir.nn  Ori!ani/a"ori  **>  ihe  Sue-  .s  ol  C'oiiiper  ^afors  hdiii'alion  :^roi* 
et.lN  in  (  alilorrna.  h\  lU  rherl  J  Kiesluiu  aj'plies  a  p:  >dnetion  Iiiru 'iviji 
a[>f    'wh  to  eval'Mte  ^oinpe;'vitiJi>  .'diualion  pn-ieeis 

I'll  •  i  ir  s  ecli(»*i  die  *P;,.»k.  deM)led  Npevi!».  •  y  to  [iiiilier  ed.iieci- 
i«>n.  eoni  is  .i:  papers  *'I)».iiiand  loi  Hii',i:';i  I'.dueation  m  ihe  I  niled 
Sla:es  A  .Se..^•n(^  Pii>i:iess  ReriuM"  provides  a  'ari:e  porliop  o\  l!ie  major 
s:..».iy  of  enr*»lhnen{  den:and  presented  in  Rov  Radner  and  Leonard  S 
Miher.  'hnir  '  J  .:rj  Stru 'v  m  I  S.  I/tyhcr  i\Jit(Hti<y/i.  New  York: 
Mcfi.iw  HiIh  pr5.  vl.l  ""5).  June  0'Ne'"'s  well-known  work  on 

proiUi.  livir>  ill  ''-he?  e*i.;.ation  is  prev -'Med  ir  i^rMdiici/. 't>  Irend.sin 
Higher  I  dne.ilii  .  An  mreresiiri^  :  1  •  r  hy  Roh«*rl  M.  Oliv;  and  Davfd 
S  P  M"»^*k!ris  i:  c*l  *'irisiriKnorial  (  osts  ot  I'riiver  .iiy  Outpi.'s"  provides 
an  .llernalive  rnethovloloLiv  lo  e  '  ulatii  :  liiuher  e  hu  atnm  cosl.  in  whicli 
the  iu;il  o;  c»)sl  is  a  tof'.ori  (»t  sl.i.ierP  .  ^    m  their  entire  c:neers  in  an  insu 
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tnt:on.  -JMciiltv-Sludciit  K.itins  tn  i;,S  liidicr  hdiKatiun"  present  Roy 
K.idncr's  iwiununn  sUidy  m  these  ratios  and  related  institutional  hehawor' 
(S..'e  .ifinoljtioM      Radner-Miller  v<.luine.) 

Ilie  hook  .ondudes  with  a  thoughfttil  discussion  by  Joseph  \. 
l-^'M'fiikin  ot  "Pohcy  IsNurs  HI  the  l-ducalion  I-uhiMry."  The  author 
;*v..I;ij!ev  the  .oiKepi  nl  educational  pruducliot!  ^unctloIl^  and  ar^rues 
"UiM  a  better  understanding  oi  learnmj!  theory  may  contribute  ro^Iie 
'•uilduij  t.f  rriure  reah-lic  educaiiurMi  prwjwctiori  lunvlioris.- 
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liiiivcTsily  Costs  aiul  Oiitpiil.s.  Donald  Vcm  and  BIcddyn 
Davu's.  l'^-  pp  Sludics  on  I  Jiicaliuii.  Vol.  ^.  ( l-Jscvior,  Amslcr^ 
elatn  arn^l  NfvV  York ). 

fills  arnM.t.ition  o.iisists  it  porimris  ol  a  boo!,  revievs-  by  Stephen  A. 
HoeiLKk  published  m  ihv  Jnurr  !  ^^t  lliKhcr  l\liuaiinn,  \'ohirne  49,  \o.  ^ 
i  \'>^'<)  pp 

Ilus  book,  an  e.orh.rni.  study  m  l.rrtish  univerMircs.  js  the  most 
thouchffui  empirical  stuJv  .,f  production  .vithin  hidier  educaiu.n  to  dale 
and  pfMrufilv  ,s  .,s  successful  as  pnssible  in  quarnUyini;  produ.'tion  in 
hiL-ih-r  -.Niucatinn    Ihus.  the  leader  ..m  uw  it  in  part  to  ,udue  the  potential 
pr-du.tior:  mr.»rmarM,M  rn  validly  mlorni  central  umversitv  decision- 
rnakmc    I  he  aurhois  devel..p.v|  ,  sirai^httorward  economic  theory- ot  uni- 
piM.iu.tion  I-ruin  then  theory,  chey  derived  both  production  tunc- 
>  that  e\p^es^  relattorish  ps  .imoriu  inputs  and  currespondini:  outputs, 
'init  .Mst  funuioris  rh..r  express  each  output's  cash  unit  cost^irrven  the 
'^I'fpni  .ind  the  Jb-ace  nf  combinati(»n  t>t  inputs  used  to  achieve 
H''-  -iitp'i*    These  lelaliunshrps  t.ike  account  ..;  the  possibdilv  that  research 
.i^'d  uutru.riMn.!'  outputs  .an  be  produced  more  onicienily  im  conjuiu  m 
NNith  ..ne  uh-thei    lo  esiim.ite  the  c^emcients  in  then  cost  and  production 
luii.  fi-ns  ;he  .,utl.,.r>  ..olle.ted  an  enormous  data  base.  Measures  of  inputs 
""fpnfv  irhl  ..osts  t.,r  Hisrru.tion.d  and  research  acl:vifiesvvereconsiru:ied 
i"f  r-i  '^l  Huu.h  iiric-rsities*  ac.ulemtc  departments  urt)uped  into  caie- 
.^.'ft'/^  lor  ar'..  social  suerics.  m  irhematics.  piivsical  sciences,  hhilo^ncal 
vieno.>  ,md  .'n-m.-enn^  Multivariate  statistical  arialvsrs  was  usvd  tor^he 
estimanon  v.,rh  a  varietv  ot  dillereni  measures  of  variaHes  and  torms  of 
fnalheir.afu.ii  spentication  ot  ihe  cost  and  production  hinclions 

The  aathors  attempted  to  .msvsei  ;hfce  questions  with  therr  esti- 
ttiaied  fun.  r.ns  I  rist.  are  there  economies  ot  ^cale.  i.e.,  when  all  inputs 
increase  pro:i.,riton.,fe:y.  do  outputs  increase  Min,e  than  proporlioi  .teb.''.^ 
Scv^^tKi.  wha;  are  rnari!inal  cusiv  as  opposed  to  averaj:c  costs,  of  produc- 
tMm  m  f,!..he:  .'dii.ation'  Tiuru.  when  arc  research  and  ir.siruciional 
activities  nertorr:  ed  more  elttcienlly  toeetber  than  apaif.'  Usin^  interest- 
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i.ie  v;r.lpil!w^.  the  juihi)r>»  prn-.idcvi  l.^^.malc^  ol  iujr>:iiijl  ^:osl^  m  -  nrp.tn- 
soii  'Aiiii  jvcrj^c  ^usts  lo;  d'.Mcrcrii  levels  o!  oulpul  lor  ej.h  .jlCi;ory  or 
licpjrlrnci*! .  I  lie  iiiiswcrs  lo  the  Wt-^:  auA  lliuJ  ciucsliuiu  wcv:  iriLuii- 

111  .ill.i^funL'  :iieaiii:iL'  ti>  llic  .lulh  cin[Mn*.,il  woik.  ivs-)  ismic> 
sliuuKi  /K*  kcp:  i.'!  ti:iriil  I  lie  tirsi  ilie  v.ilulity  nt  ilu*  :iicj>.;ircs  uy-'d  Ivir 
ir;;niiN  iiul  (Hirpu^.  I'lic  iimilcil  av.iiljhihiy  dT  ujIj  lufv'.':  aulhor>  to 
US'- v\lre;:i»;l>  ^..idc  inej.ufcs.  Hie  two  jiicisuics  ul  rose arv  h  nulpuU  Uiod 
v\c*c  (.<ninls  nj  irtuies  and  hcurs  ol  Ijciilly  Uinc  spent  vmi  lesoar^h.  the 
ljUer  i>eni^  ji  uipul  ii^eil  .t>  j  pn)\>  !»)r  uulfniL  1  Me  me.i^urcs  nl  l^.^lruc■■ 
tioij.i'  MiiifMils  u>e(l  were  IU]::l*^eI^  ot  sliulenis  .iiul  the  levels  ol  deurees. 
Sfiideiils'  imu.i!  levels  ol  achie .ciin-iii  were  ^.onlrolled  in  aveu^e  ur.ides 
previoiisK  c.iiiK-d  iiipiils  .iiuibiued  '<»  e.icli  nutfMil  ineliuled  iiieaiiircs  ol 
tawiiilv  iinv;  fia^jcd  t|i:cs!i« riii.iiie  responses  lo  ^urvey^  ol  I.iluI .y  ,*Lnvil_> 
.m  i  LilA^u  vtilier  inputs,  iion  .ua'leinic  sljII.Nsluch  were  jl!:ihuk'tl 

lo  oiirpi]t>  piop<''!i');  iiclv  witli  laculi;,  inpuu.  An  ofn'iuus  problem  w 
ihvNL-  niea>iire>  :s         ihen  v|u:i!it>  mm>  \m\    f-oi  example,  the  tjiin.e  lo 
inea>ufe  r^ic  iju.ililv  ui  'CMtur^-'s  uevoied  lo  nisiriiLlion  inii:lu  cre  jle  iLe 
'>pi]i:viii>  aiipeji.nue  nl  eC' iH' »inies  1 1*  s..  .;le. 

!  lie  >ecv>rKl  !mp*ti  ismic  l^  llie  set  ol  nicetilives  whicli  nili  ieiiced 
'lie  heiiavh-:  umlIi-i  1> in  •  ^)h^e'vcd  produclion  acnviiv.  A  major  of 
•j\i:nnnrv  i^rovhi^tKin  ic.  il:on>h.!ps  ^^  i»i  learn  ab»uil  ilie  mi).s!  lechniL.  Uy 
;*ni  ii/nr  :?i'tile>  t  vrpvrat;  >i\.i\  iii^tu^ial  lo  )ie  able  lo  a:»s'jme  that  ob^cr^ed 
belia.  !«>!  d'-fH-nd>  v»n  >i:i)ni:  nueri lives  lo  be  elVicient.  In  inuhU  Lonifieli- 
live  itidu>iiie>  Ihis  a>>U!nption  l^  m  m!!.  lealislK.  bui  in  liiulier  edncaiion 
u  ni.).:  oiie>th>nal^!e  A  ; elated  dillkullv  l^  ihal  incentives  l»)  ui%'e 
i:icate:  ji;ipi 'I ta:ue  t**  v>ne  wuipiil  than  to  anolliei  can  create  the  appear- 
an.e  met Tuiencv  m  the  provlucUon  i*!  the  other  if  mpiils  are  not  !"ull> 
aMribufcd  ea^li  i»nt[MiI  Incentives  are  prob^.-^ilv  n»)t  nnilorm  amon^ 
tini'f/r>»ine>.  waii>tnLi  tlie  piudni.  iMii  data  lore[Me>ent  varyinu  decrees  botli 
oi  nieir:..ienc\  .nid  relative  impnrlan.e  o|  ()iiipiii>.  Aithonuh  the  autli  u.s 
c«»i!ipeiKatevl  lv»f  piublefn  bv  onullni^  data  uii  (Ir.al  Biilain'.s  nii>;-.' 

pI•.'>»tU'^>u^  :e^earch  l:l^^;ln^lv)n^^  meentlve^  suicl;.  nuisl  vaiy  snbstantiailv 
a::;  »nj  t*'e  lenianuiii:  :nMiin!hiii> 

See  bv         >.i:ne  anther    **("o^:  l*unetH)ns  loi  I  nivcrMtv  1  eaLlnnu 
Re>eiiJ:  **  /■ .      "Ku  J>  >nrr.ji  Volume  S5  ( March  M'^^lpp.  55'"4 
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hnicieiKy  in  Universities:  The  L:i  Pa/  Papers.  Keith  G .  Liiinsdcn. 
clI..  :''S  pp.  1 1  Iscvier  Scicntilu*  Piililishitig  Co..  New  \*orkl. 

^hl^  b,K)k  o)ntains  1  I  papers  by  well  known  econonn^il^  on  issues 
related  t.>  elficierKV  in  nnlversllle^.  The  papers  .ire  i>ruani/ed  wiihiri  tour 
Necthnu  The  ■!r^^  ^eo^«^n.  "rhe  R(»le  ot  »he  Uinvetsity .**  eontains  Keniiet' 

(vS 
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J  Arrou  s  well  known  pjf)cr  "Hmhor  [-.JiiL-jtiDn  ;i«  a  l  iltcr."  jrul  Hjrr>  (;. 
^)hIlsor^^.  •'Ih*  I'nivcrsny  and  the  S<'CIj1  Wcl^j.-e  A  TaxDHunnc  |-.:.or- 
J  iliMiieii'ful  discussion  ot  ilic  ccor.)nnL  rifles  tit  j  linivcrsiiv's 
pjrtuiiMPts  jiul  .liotilclo.  There  jre  three  fvipers  mi  the  section  orr  **lhe 
rrnvctMtv  J-  .1  I*  ..iueiiv';  I'nit."  In  "T^c  I'niversiiy  js  j  MuIti  Ptoducl 
I'jrrn.  DnuAi^i  V  i  IK*.::  explores  i  le  'pproprijte  eentrjli/.ition  of 
viecisiunnu  <u]s:  jultttnity  :in<l  the  v:jru  is  uses  ol'  irn  -  lution  tor  uni- 
ve.-.jfy  ettieienev  "Or;  the  Mejsurenieni  v»l  Inputs  j  tputs  ii'  Hiiilier 
[•  J'.i,.!:ion"  h\  (;  (*  Arehih:i!d  jiul  "r.duejtioiMl  Produ^uon  jnJ  ilunun 
(  pilil  [•orrn.uion**  by  Ri.h.ird  Alli>eh  .iiitl  Keith  (1.  LunisJen  explores 
:  Nues  in  ijn.inlityini.'  pr< .(iuei !•  )i)  rcl.in.  jnships  in  hiciier  eduejtjon  ( Another 
rcierei'je  U>  this  topic  is  Don.iKl  V^rry  an  J  lileddyn  I):ivies.  L'nncnitv 
("Si\tiiii()ut;nti\.  Ainster'jjni  l;'.>evicr.  h>7h(5;2..^  "^f))). 

p.ipcrs  co:  Ntitutc  ific  V. Hume's  scciiitn  i>n  "New  Teclinitpies 
in  Iniv  -rsities  "  !r.  "  I  he  ( Ost  Inecir.eness  ot  the  '.'ew  MeJu  in  Hie!  ;r 
I-  iiiC.iiU'ii.*'  Ruh.iiii  I  .lyard  provuleN  .t  ct>st'henclit  jnjiv  si-  jltern.itive 
insttuctiori.il  icchriujueN.  Keith  (i,  l.unistl.ii  |ujntit.itne!>  'nalv/es  coiirse 
evaluations  deterrmnants  in  k-  nis  ot  student  efiatacteristi.s  and  the  impor- 
tance .itracheJ  hy  them  to  ditiereut  a^^^vls  ot  courses. 

I  iider  "Kinancinir  riiivcrsn  .  l:iIucalion"  is  a  paper  hy  Willum  C. 
Brainenl  titled  "i*iivate  and  S«>ci.il  Risk  and  Return  to  |-ducalion."  whicli 
"analyzes  the  in.portarie^  of  access  !(.  perfect  loar:  markets  m  a  world  ot 
ccrlaint>."  arid  deal*  with  tin*  et'eLts  <>t  uncertainly  on  the  ittractiventss 
ot  investment  in  education 

Ilie  remamini:  |)af^'.'^s  m  tins  secin)n  alonv:  waili  Richart!  Altiyeh's 
intri>tiuctory  es^ay  u.^cuss  .i  number  ot  |irobIcms  in  usm^i  iv.irket  incen- 
tives within  unlver»llle^  Atnyeh  eniphasi/es  issues  ir;  ensurink!  mat  basic 
rt.>earch  is  prop..  .I\  price  Melvm  W  Retlt:  rn  "A  Su^^esiion  for  Incrcas. 
ini!  the  I  tticicnjy  of  I  ruversities"  .ilso  discusses  the  j.ricini:  of  research 
an  1  smij:ests  r}i.i:  hy  ret|uii..,i:  stiuients  to  pay  extra  for  "hiiih  partici' 
p.itiini"  t>ptii>ji%  tha:  involvr  heavy  use  of  instructional  lime,  a  unive  .iv 
could  induce  siuderrts  to  i. , '  }ns  valuable  resource  economically. 

[\iul  [|.  (*tn>lner  prt  vfdes  .in  esf)ecially  important  discussii)n  of  \\  r 
concof^^  t>:  eci>nor:.u  Mticien.A  universities  in  "l-conomic  Oreani/atum 
m  the  N  )deyn  I'mveisiu  /'  H.is.  )n  this  dis*.ii^sion.  tlie  author  evaluates 
the  poteittial  rt)r  «ise  t>f  the  pruc  '  srcrii  to  m^Tove  eflloiency.  (Ask.e 
from  wie  papers  i  i  this  volume.  <  NCiissjon  ot  e*.()n()mi':  jfllcien.y  ar.d 
market  mcenfivc^  .vilhin  umversilirs  include;  David  W.  Brcneman.  "Inter- 
nal Pricum  U'lihm  rlie  L'niversiry  a  Conierencc  Report."  Report  P-:4. 
[■ord  l  oundaiioi*  l*rt>i:ram  tor  Research  in  University  Adrnmistralion. 
Berkeley.  Calitornia.  I^>TI  .  J  .hn  Dunworlh  and  Rupert  Cook.  "Budgetary 
Devolution  a%  an  Aid  to  L'nlv^M^Il  y- It!  He  in  cy." ///</ur /-.'(///«  a///*//.  Volume 
5.  No.  1  pp.  15  ^I()7.  Stephen  A.  Iloen.iCk.  "Direct  and  Incenitvc 

PlanniriL!  Wiihin  a  Vu\\c\s\\\ Stnity-lu  t^niunu  fHatiriiri^  Scwtucs,  Volume 
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il  .N.)  4(l')-^'7)pp  r'|-:04. Stephen  A  HucnaLk  and  Alfred  L.  N\>rman. 
"Iiucp!ivcs  iiul  I<c^^n:  .c  AIIiiljIuhi  in  I'nivcrMiicb.  '  Journal  of  I/if^fwr 
ixrtcanf'fi.  V..|unic  45.  N\).  i  (M;74)  pp.  21o7;  flichard  Ljyard  and 
Kuli.:rd  JaLkiii.iii,  "Liiivcrsiiv  I*' ttlLiciK'y  and  rmv-.Tsily  Finance"  in 
M  i'arkiM.  cd  i.^says  in  Modern  Hronimucs,  London  Ijnginans.  Marlj 
Ncrlove  "On  'rumon  and  llic  C\)sli»  1)1' Higher  Kdncaiion;  Prulcijonicna  ti) 
J  (  o:  .eptiui  liaiiu'Wufk."  m  Thet)d()rc  \V.  Scluill/,  c^.,'  Inveumcnt  in 
h.  Iu(  dtv  >n  I'hc  itfuu  i  fficwmy  (JuanJary.  Journal  (tf  Pf  .ncul  hcon- 
omi.  Volume  Hi:,  \o  .  .  Pan  II  (^^72)  S17s-S:ih  (5::..V7:'2). 
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Lfonoiiiic  An;il\>iN  for  Educational  Planning.  Karl  ,\.  Fox.  376 
pp.  (Johns  flopkiiis  Press.  IJaliirnorc.  Md.). 

Ilus  ^^^l^lnIe  dl^^,^^^^.•^  lioni  ail  eeononiie  per  peclive  uplir;5i/alion 
::i'».leK  ui  .i  deciMomnakei \  objectives  and  CJ-'i'tiaiiUs  ai.J  quanti- 

licd.  jfid  .iLfiuiis  which  inaxiini/e  achieveincni  o!  the  objectives  are  calcu- 
1  .-.1  Most  >  ;  ihe  advances  in  l..e  postwai  peiiud  in  the  design,  intcrpreta- 
till"  and  curniHiiaiuni  n\  opiinii/ lium  models  are  c^veied.  Problems  of 
usirii;  *)f)iMm.Mtion  iTiudels  :;ic  l^scussed  more  thouglitl'uily  than  in  most 
other  stjiiices.  Ihjv^ovei.  even  here  inadecjuate  attention  is  gi\en  to  the  con- 
texts m  '.vhicii  these  ini>de's  are  unlikely  to  be  *ise!ul.  Nevertheless,  th'' 
t|iiali:y  ot  ca..li  cluiptci  is  superlative,  in  the  first  chaptei.  Karl  A.  Fox 
provide V  J"  overview  oi  issues  in  modeling  behavior  in  nonmarket  settings, 
riiaprers  J  .md  ^  b>  Jati  K.  Sengiipta  discuss  and  evaluate  sever:'!  types  ol' 
opijini/atioi:  models  and  oxpK)re  issues  tii  tnternreting  optiniality  in  non- 
liiaikei  setiirii^s.  I  fie  aiiihi^r  also  discusses  uilervcntion  m  internally  estab- 
liNhed  maikets  to  ach  ieve  opiimahty';  an  appri>ach  ;o  planning  is'tlius  de- 
:  .cd 

(  [lapierv  4  .md  >  b\  I  Krishna  Kumar  p  twide  a  rich  discussr-n  of 
is^uc.N  i.fdelmj:  beliavi.i{  in  jn  cmironmciH  ol' decentralized  decision- 
mak:?ii:.  >Lh  is  an  mi[H)itaiii  characlerisiic  ot' much  ot  education.  The 
aiith'>i  discir^sos  the  concept  or  deLi)niposition  in  behavior  models  and  an 
apf:!'.  aiMMi  ol  this  coiiceju  to  ednc  itional  s_.  stems  is  denu*nsirated.  Chapter 
h  by  Sei.."'-Ma  shows  ic  dilte  ent  optimal  solutions  lor  alf^rnal:  models 
lAing  actu.ii  data  tri»m  an  academic  depart;. lent.  In  Chaptei  7  Bikas  C. 
Sair.al  ;m  >vK.:s  an  ove.  »l  a  ot  the  actual  practice  of  system,  analysis  in 
hi^he:  education.  iru  hidiiiLi  the  uses  of  simuLlioii  models  to  explore  con- 
sCLjuefiLL's  ill  .ilierri.r  ve  decision^  In  Chapter  S.  based  on  experience  in 
appiyirii:  opnim/ation  models  lo  units  he  has  headed  a.  lowa  State  Uni- 
veisjrv.  box  disLUss-  .  data  problems  in  iiuf)letneniinv;  these  models.  He 
tl  <»  discusses  ap'  '  aches  he  has- used  in  measuring  academic  .jualily.  In 
(  hapter  drv  ribes  opinm/ation  nmdels.  including   :ie  employ 'd  for 

planning  of  extension  services  in  lowa.  and  I  .>:<*s  excellent  and  well  krown 
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w.  -k  on  •Jcp.rtM.cni.il  pl.ni.:ni:.  In  j  UnJ  ch:i()lct  on  :itea/c,f  nou-ntul 
jppl'-:i>ion.  l-.,x  slatci.  ••Alihough  gljnu.t  nuy  j.tj.h  to  models  oi  whole 
univi-tsitics  „•  •  ot  n:ii.on:il  L-duc:it.on:it,systcn.s.  the  .\.tinu/ing  :ippro:id. 
tn.iy  prove  I,,  be  most  vjlujbic  jt  .IcpjrtniL-nt  jt\d  suMep:ittment  k-vds.- 
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linesfnieiit  in  Ediitation:  The  Equity-Efficiency  Quandary. 
-    I  hc-cxlor-  W.  SJuiIl/..  cd..  2^)2  pp.  Voi/W  >fPnlUka! lUomwiv 

\o\.  m.  \.,.  .•(, 

rhu  wlunic  IS  J  scties  ot  pjpory.  ptL-vntc:  jt  j  I  97)  Workshop  jt 
the  I  nivctsity  ol  (  hi.jL'  ..  sponsored  by  the  CoinniiltCL-  on  Bjsic  Rcsc^rdi 
in  l.du.Jtion  o!  the  N:itionjI  R<  s<.-jrdi.Cuunal.  I :  remains  u;ic  oi  ihe  most 
imp..ti.int  sources  on  ihc  eeonoti.ics  ot"  higher  .duc.itiop.  in  brge  pjrt 
becjiiso  ot  Theodore  \\ .  Sehult/'s  introdi  ,tory  essjy.  "OptimaJ  Invest- 
ment in  (  olleer  Instrueiion   hguity  ^nd  liiriciencv."  A  portion  of  this 
essjv  IS  coM.;erned  with  inlerreljtiunships  betWL-eii  investment  m  eduej- 
tiuM.  eeonu.Mic  growth,  jnd  the  contribution  ot"  education  to  jlloejtive 
etlicieiic>  during  th.  eei>nomi.-  growth  proee   .  .Sehult/  presents  the 
hvpo-.hesis  ih..t  edue.:ted  individiuls  Jre  more  prompt  in  responding  to 
oppn.tumties  resulting  troi'i.  disec|uihbrij.  induding  opportunities  erected 
by  growth.  resuttir:g  in  r;  ,  .  adjustments  berieliciji  ,„both  the  individuyl 
.111.1  society.  In:idecjujte  jttention  hjs  been  given  to  this  important  hypothe- 
sis on  which  Sduilt/  provides  turth.-r  just.iic.ition  m  "The  Vjlae  ofthe 
Abihty  to  Dejl  With  Diseq  .ilibn.i."  y^/W  ,;/"/u  nomic  Literature  Vol- 
time  !.!  (September  l'*,.s)  pp.  ,>^:7.X46.  .Schult/  s  ess.y  sparked  an  inte. 
csting  dei  jie  within  th<-  worksh.-    -y  makin;:  an  eloquent  ari-  ,  :ent  for 
largely  eiimiriating  subsidies  tor  higli-income  students,  and  t  rgciing  that 
•iid  to  low-uicmie  Mudeiits.  Schu'-,  irgues  tli.-  this  is  a  prete'red  altema- 
live  'o  the  existing  policy  ot  providing  rdaiiv    .  unitbrm  subsi^'-s  both 
because  iroM  high  income  students  would  attend  anyway  and  g.,en  t.  ■• 
degre.  to  which  society  is  v..ii.ng  to  subsidi/e  higher  euuca!ion.  unit"omi 
subsidies  ma>  be  insutlicien!  to  intluence  the  choices  ol  many  low-income 
students  .\nne  ().  Kruec..-  responds  that  subsidies  to  the  poor  should  be  ' 
md.-pendeni  m  college  attendance,  .md  Il.irry  (i.  Johnson  adds  that  many 
Hidividuals  from  low.mcomc  b.ickgrouiids  con.sidenng  college  liavo  higlie'r 
income  prospects  than  the  sarii-  r  Jividuals  who  are  not. 

Oth  papers  in  th  volume  indude  "Time  Serifi.Chari«es  m  Personal 
Income  .-qiLility  in  the  L"nited  St;ites  from  I'W.  With  Projections  to 
l^'Hx"  bv  B.irry  K.  ("hiswick  and  Jacob  .Mincer,  lii.s  ,.s  ,  pioneering 
attempt  t.,.  u,c.  .i  hu:i-.an  .apitai  earnings  function  to  relate  changes  in 
income  m/i|uality  over  t,.;i.  to  "the  distribution  of  age.  schooling,  em- 
P'oyment.  .ind  rates  of  returii.  and  to  the  interccwdations  among  these 
v.<r-ar.  s.  •  I (r  authors  found  li  :t  -schooling,  aj     and  unemploymen* 
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wc;c  ihc  ni.jjor  dctcrii. mains  ui  .lujivics  i.*  tljc  iiKoint'  «lis*rii-)uiu)n  tor 
ad  lilt  I  rules  in  liio  United  Slates  between  T^.^'^^  ari;!  \'><^5.  Fur  a  related  ust 
ol  ear.ji'  ijs  '-irr  tr )ns  see  f  irns  WeUh.  "Hlack-Wliite  Dillerences  in  ^'Mti^ris 
to  SctioiMiMk:.  A^rit^ricun  hcfffinftuc  KiTU'w,  V'nlinne  (i.ni)e'ceinber. 

sw;.*Mj7  f'AM  p".)ers  are  irKlutled  on  alteinpts  lo  k.v)nirol  for  abilitv 
aii.l  othei  var:ab!.-,  in  estiinales  ot  earruni^N  turict.t)ns.  or  relationships 
Het'A'i'en  iiui.me.  schoolm^^  and  other  variables  "l'di;;at:  n.  Idconie  a:id 
Ability/'  rn  /m  (iriluhes  and  Williarn  M.  Mason,  and  "I'arriinj'.s  Protile: 
.\">ihr>  .t;u!  Sc'hot)l»nk!"  by  John  ('  Haiise' Recent  vvorlv  ^.asts  doubt  upon 
'.tie  result  ot  these  studies  See  /,vi  CIrihelies.  si i mating  llie  Returns  lo 
S.lu  »hn,:.  Sonic  1  .tititjn^elru  Pit^blerns,"  fy  (fn(>fnfrru'i2.  Volui  ic  45 
(January  P'^M  pp   1       |5  4i)  and  particularly  see  l*aul  Taubniaii. 

"l'.arr)ink:s.  I  ducation,  (ien,rtics  and  l-nvirt)nrnent,'.'  Journal  *>}  llunian 
.  -stfurcfs.  '.  oiuine  1  1  (!*all  rp,  44"  461  ( 5 :4  0;7()-: ). 

liL  "I  ..j  j'ty  I  ;)licatio:]s  oi  State  Tuiliori  IN-licv  and  SuidoMt  Loans.  " 
Ruber!  W  llartni..;i  attempts  to  "il  lust  rale  the  ^ross'et'tecis  or^  tuiure  m- 
cotii'.'  '.istr'.bu'lioTi  ol  a:;  i^  .r^'ase  in  tuilion  al  slate  insiiluii(?*is."  with  and 
w!ih«»'it  expaiidevl  loan  programs  Samuel  Bo.vles  Jeais  v.rih  relationships 
between  social  ..lasN.  s..fnM)lmi:  and  UKoine  between  I'cncrations  in 
"S..bo. ilirm  and  inequality  Irom  (leneraiuni  to  GeiiCMtu):;.*'  Improve- 
menls m  thesL'  pioneering  studies  are  likely  to  result  from  ihe  recent  Con* 
cepiual  Work  ot  John  Corilisk  ("A  l  urUier  Look  at  the  Hansen-Wcisbrod* 
Pechrnan  Del)ate."  Jnumal  ■>}'  Human  RcsimrciS.  \  t)lur:ie  12  (Spring 
P'""!  pp  I4"-I()3  (5  5  0").  In  "S-quiiy  and  the  Linnnce  ofHigher  Ldu- 
caliMn."  W  Lee  Hansen  ;''Hr^:.^  i>ut  tliat  there  is  liltle  evidence  supporting 
the  ark!i:..ient  <bat  e^.ernal  "^enetils  'rom  educated  individuals juslitV  .^ub- 
Mdi**s  In  higb'"  edu  a" on  Hanson  discusses  alteriiaiive  conce  Ms 
ctjuity  in  ediicaiiorial  hriaiKe  and  vvahiales  proposals  lor  impKiv.ng 
eij'aity  Harry  d.  Johnson  in  "Tlie  Alterualsve  Be  tore  I's'  [irovidcs  a  dis- 
^u'-S:ori  Dt  equity  within  hiuher  education  m  the  riiexi  ot  equit-,  in  ihe 
society  ar  l.lr^e  L'lnally.-u^  "Soiiie  Re!lect:ons"  l-dward  F.  DenniSon 
'ales  :hai  iliere  is  little  enipincal  support  tor  ilic  common  notion  iliai 
etficie:ic\  benetits  result  Irom  subsidizing  students  with  high  abilities. 
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Higher  Educ;ilion  in  the  American  Lconomy  Andre  Danicre. 
2Uf)  pp  I  Random  House.  New  Yi^rV). 

This  nook  remains  tin*  itiusI  comprehensive  discussu-n  ol'  the  poter^  ] 
tia'  role  ot"  pricmki  in  higher  education  Idt  tl*.  purp*i'>e  ot  "increased  well 
being  tor  .American  s.  ciery  at  large."  It  is  also  perliaps  the  best  available 
discussion  o:  the  .apjuopriaie  involvement  ot  governrnetn  in  hiutier  educa- 
tit)n  A  measure  ot*  iliC  quahtv  t>t  the  l)(»okMs  fiiai  \\  ffie  aui}v:r  were  to 
revise  it.  lakin   into  ac^.)urit  ttie  large  tpiantiiy  ot  empirical  researcti  since 
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it'.iK       T  {h  iKA  ..•o.fiui»ciid.i;iuMs.|An  oxccpliuii  ,^  ihc  juiiiuv's  proposal 

Ifr-  ^^.^..k  h.-..iM>/wnf'  u\  i'\.i!ii.itiuM()riliL'p..icnuilo'  trihurioii  of 
.^-r,..Il,u^  l.^  poli,v:„.,kir  ;•.  lTUcm  the  iiojls  :„:J  o-iuirjiiils  ot  tnc  puluv 
H.M',r,  .  (  h..f,:,,.  :s  ,,ncr     . onipK-l.ciiMv...  .on  ol  pricmu  .n  hrzher 

.:ii.jn.»r:   inJiiaiii,*  rlu-  .iullior\  wcIi4.-nowM  ..Jm..:,k-\  uI  rcIjr-iL: 

•'."^lv  Prci.-l;^  lU         prcx»..i.-  ol  )n|;iliK-sMM  prudM.l:»,n  .il'Jco>M(>imcs 

•)!     liL-  I^  .iiKilv/t-d  ri.c  .iiithor  rn.ijur  uuy.cnL\.^ms  m  ihJ  liiiiher 

c;...irioi,  ni.irkcr  inJudiriL'  .ihsciuc  o!  .jioimjUon  Jiul  dofcvtivc  .jpnal 

'-^'''f-''    -:iwtK\.  pjrna»i.iily  when  a-wjrch  .doo  noi 
u  '..-.i,,.,  .nMh.  uovciniuciil.  .uu:  wMcr. 

Jv'v.m:.^,  priul,],.,-.:  imnij^  wili  msliacHon.  CiupiL-s  ^  and  S  v  st.  iv 
«-.v..!!>  dL-rivL-  .ptvi'i.:  pi.,p..v,!;  u,r  m)Vt-rM:;icnl:il  -iiviih ciik-ni  and 
PS'iUPirij  ;m  fii^hc'i  L'diK.iiDD  1.,  ..vcr.uniL"  iinpcrkviioiis  i|]  nii-iicr 
cd.K.i:.  n  ir..uV.ct.  .^  rr.::>  mm..    ,i  jIk-  feast  jd  iKi.-  !is.uss;ons  oi 

-Ik-i  c.hi,.t!i.,n  pLMjMinr  .v.,;;.irlc.  ihj  .mthnr  ..Isu  .iilipuiIi/o^  nuny  of 
fiiN  Adi  poI:,>  It '■.^tii:K'!id:jtion  ..  iruliidini;  higli  P  'ion  .oriibnied 

.vt  ^  .;:Kidi/  -.i  f,>.^l^,  !Mi.iii.iii^  ,,i  i.r.ud .  .iciivc  .ntui^niution.  .n.d  coun- 
;M..;::.nn  .n  -.UMc^k"  hi^U  ^JI.u,|  wmj.  ;,ru!  paMul  or  IduI  suhsi- 
•!:/.i:r.n  -f  'h:r  !iL-0^:M.iH  vcai'  Ciuipi.-.;.  ^)  ju.l  ]')  evaluate  on  aounds  of 
''■"'"'•••'^  ■•rfi.i>'i..A  Mi  .•u^reru•e  i,ce  puMie  lugiier  ediiJaliori.  j:id 
I  .--Msr-i.e  m!  free  ;vimI:.  },i..!k  :  eduealton  a:ij  Inuh-pnced  prjv-tc 
hiuf  .-d  u.iTi  (Of,  ri„.  :,,ner.  ^e^•  aU,.  Muhaei  rmrriian.  -Dor.  Mi^j^er 
I  .^.1..::...,:  \,..,  !  M  i;  \!M^e^ ."  /lie  »  .'..no^rws  wnJ  I'hmnrinK  of  !ii.^hcr 
ui  'hr  I  \ . .  W.ishuuion ,  |>.C  f  S.:  u.Avmmenr  IVmtinir' 
^^j''^-  ;M>  iTh.pter  I>  i>  a  lurtlier  d^^e.iSMon  ollnghcr 

i^^.t:^':*  pia;:-:i-       lerruj  ur  r;  .''-aiiriu  eomp.-tiiion.  fiie  author  dis- 
-U  AeNe  w^wiw.  ill  p:i-;i.,r\  ai-d   ..■i)rK!ar\  eddealion  in  Chapter  ! 
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•  PiiMii-  .^poiulii.-  tor  High.T  lidiiailidii:  An  tmpirical  Tesr  of 
Iwu  Hvpolhcsc'v"  (  harles   \   ClotlVl  .-r"  / V/Z'/c  ////jmr  V'u' 

Mm.  p'MM.U-  e^^lnlaIe^  ot  a  model  :r:  wh..h  ^.•parale  cqiut:  ns 

^i[^:rar  'm-  [miMk  e\perId'tllre^  .om_  hK-..ie<  edneatron.  and  tor  in 'r. 

■  •^H-:  r,>:  ,ineiuian..e  ni  :Hihlk-  iri.tf  loris.  The  author  nUend.  fouih. 
puf^lie  ••xpen.^lrlne^  •.pian.^rj  to  piJ.'vule  tests  oj  two  |,>  poliieu's  aKoui  the 
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r'jtii'c  ui  public  spL-ndinu  ihc  h>p''llios's  ot  **\\,cll;ifc-mjxuiii/jliinr'  in 
wfiich  J  iiKMMirc  \  i\  uul  iiiiLiMliofi  o{  .ollciic  uf LidiialL'N  in  jruucil  !(»  rclalc  In 
a  sI.i!l-\  bcDctllN  nf  ^ubsuli/iiie  liiizlicr  cdiiLalum,  and  h>pnihcMs  ot" 
"tis».al  ilhision'*  in  vvhicli  incaMiic  Niniplu:l>"  o!  the  lax  si.'uclurc  arc 
jfi!iicd  relate  Ut  the  pubhc\  pL'Ucplions  ot  c»)Sls  ot  public  services,  and 
cof:eNpoMdiirJ>  its  a illiriuiiess  (o  [lay  tor  llieni.  Juirollmenls  in  puiilic 
iMsliluih 'lis  appear  hi  this  eijualion  as  a  deleriiuriaiil  ot' public  demand  tor 
fiii!lier  educatu:*!  I  fie  e^^jualiori  for  iiulividual  deiiiaiul  tor  allendance  in 
public  iiisdluiiuiis.  le  .  (he  level  ot  enrollnieiils  in  these  iiisliluiions. 
inchides  variables  toi  averaiie  tuilu.'M  m  public  iiistiluliops  and  a  number  ot" 
variables  li>r  the  si)ci<>ec»»ri»iinic  cnniposilioii  ot  the  stale  and  a  set  ot 
icui'Mial  'MuinMiv  "  vanabh-s  Avcraiie  tuition  lu  private  msi itutions  is  ru)t  in 
tills  etjuaJiuii.  and  the  aulhur  appaier.tl)  does  iiol  treat  tuition  ni  pubhc 
iiistittiTioni  as  deleriiuned  within  llie  model  via  the  variable  tor  publ^- e\- 
pcndiruie>  Results  t»)r  the  exjierulituie  tuiiclU)!!  provide  modest  sup^iorl 
tor  both  h>pt)ihes?s.  Tuition  chariies  m  tniblic  institutions  were  t'ouiid  to 
not  be  related  to  public  expeiuiilures  ('•n  higher  education.  However,  this 
result  could  be  due  to  irealriient  or'  tuition  charges  as  not  determined  with- 
in the  model,  or  lo  misspecitlcation  ot'  the  individual  enrolliiieiil  demand 
lunction,  or  botfi. 

5:3.1  '73 

"The  EtTect  of  CJovcrnnieiit  Siibsidics-in-Kind  on  Private  Expen- 
ditures: The  Case  of  Higher  Education."  Satn  lW{7.n\m.Jf>urnui 
(it  Political  l'A(»\(>>fi\ .         SI.  No.  I.  pp.  1-2"^. 

Ihis  siU(!>  is  a  pioneeiiiiL;  allempt  to  provide  estimates  ot' et't'eels  ot' 
:mi1>1ic  turuim^  «)I  IiU'her  ■.•duca:itni  on  private  tuiidiiii!  ot' luelier  education, 
;nd  vice  versa  The  author's  theoretical  iliscussitui  analyzes  tlie  beliavioral 
■!!ecK  ot  public  tuiimn  as  .i  subsidy -in-kind .  I!mpirical  estimates  are  based 
on  a  2-equ,iiit)n  cr» »svsectjon  model  \\hich  explains  iota!  levels  ot  per 
capita  educational  and  i:eiK'ra!  expeiuiilures  (exchuliiij;  {)ri:ani/ed  research 
expenditures)  m  eacfi  State's  public  and  private  institutions.  lixplaiialory 
v.iri,ifMes  mcluvle  [^er  capita  mcoiiic  ( go^'i-'riiineiital  revenue  for  public  msii- 
luM^'iis.  persona!  income  toi  pnvale  institutions):  high  scIhu)1  graduates 
J»ivuied  b\  populaii'Ui.  esiimales  ot'  outmigralion  ot' Slate  residents  to 
ailend.  respe^iively.  public  and  piivale  iiisiinilitnis;  and.  ui  each  equation, 
ihv'  .lepeiuient  variai^le  iii  ihe  other  ec|uaIioii.  'I'liese  lattei  variables  were 
ii^e:!  estunaie  rl.e  ettecis  ni  pulilic  on  private  funding  and  vi  :e  versa, 
l  '>r  evajr.fMe.  ui  (he  equarion  tor  private  tunding.  the  coettlcient  ot  pubhc 
tuiulMii:  f^fivided  'an  estimate  ut  ihe  dollar  reduction  in  private-instilution 
e\pef:.|r iires  f>er  d<»l!ar  increase  in  expeiulmires  at  goveriuneiiial  iiisliiu- 
n.'iis"'  The  authi'i  lound  iliat  tins  amount  is  about  sixty  cents,  and  m  an 
L'ljuali  'ii  riMditled  !<>  exclude  pufTic  t'undmg  o\  oul-<^f-slale  siudeiils.  the 
dispI.iceiTien?  risos  !<»  appr« 'Xuiiatels'  seventy  cents    Ihe  author  alsi>  esli- 
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iiutal  equanons  mr  public  and  private  enrollments  iii  each  SiaUMniJing 
"that  mo.:  i!overnnient  hiiih.  r^-Jucalion  rcsotircos  replace  private  resources 
with  !h.;.e  tesour^es  beirii;  spread  over  soiiu-what  more  sluvleriis." 

A  su-nihcaru  a^pe.t  ol  the  IVli/niaii  model  is  the  auiiieuation  ot 
behaviMial  relaiinnships.  ihc  relationship  Uv,  pubhc  lundmV  -w'  hidiei 
edu.arion  aL'>:rei:al-s  student  behavior  and  L!.)Vernniental  suhsidv  beiia\ior. 
Smularly.  the  relationship  r.)r  private  lundini:  a  zureuates  behavior  of  stu- 
dent, and  private  donors.  An  important  rie.xt  siep  rn  nnprovini:  undei- 
standini:  oi  mrerrelationships  between  public  and  private  lundin^^  ol  hii-jiei 
education  will  he  the  development  and  estimation  ..|'  models  which  treat 
Ihe^e  relatu >rishi|)%  ^eparateI> 


3.2  Polic'v  :nul  Donor  Behavior 


5  3  2/75 

The  Income  lax  and  Charitable  Contribulioii!?;  l  art  11  -  The 
Impact  of  Reliiiious.  tdiuational  and  Other  Orijani/ations." 
M.irlin  l  eldstcin.  Wuif^njl  Iuk  Journal,  Volume  2S.  pp.  209-226. 

SiiKe  donations  to  hii:lier  education  ms'itutions  are  a  major  source 
Ml  rheir  irkome  he  influence  ot  L'overmnent  i)n  'hese  dcmaiuMis  forms  an 
ir:iportan:  part  oi  hii:!ier  e.lticatb  ri  policy  Martin  i  eidMcui  s  suidy  is  a 
pioneering;  .iliempt  to  estimate  the  eflecis  .)f  income  and  price  ( uuhrdiiie 
lax  dedu.iibi!i!\  )  un  Juritaf>!e  eivini;.  He  employed  a  set  of  data  published 
bv  rfie  rnrernal  Ke-.enue  .Ser\ ice  in  which  provided  itemi/ed  cha.itahle 
.ontrrbutions  nr  r  ad)ustai  i-r.  income  classes  tor  educational  institu- 
ti.uu  and  umi  orfu-r  Jasses  ol  chanties,  rnfoMunalelv  the  caleijoiv  lor 
edacjlronal  insiittiii.ms  includes  elementary  and  .secondarx  as  Well  as 
hi-her  education  However,  it  is  lik-Jv  tJial  the  bulk  of  eivni^m  thiscate- 
i:or\  IS  to  colleges  and  universi: les.  The  auth.jr  lound  that  both  income 
.ii:d  price  have  liri;e  and  statis'^jjil v  s|^nltlcant  effects  on  charilabie  ^ivir.i: 
to  educational  institutions. 

()t:e  data  problem  v^liiJi  l  eMstem  louiid  was  the  necessif v  oi  meas- 
urn--  p.i.e  iUMPj  the  I^t^:  marginal  ta.x  late  for  a  j(,mt  return  with 
the  .iv.ia-e  taxab  le  nuorne  m  Jass  i."  A.s  a  result,  -with  a  smde  year's 
.rosyse.  :i..n  sample  ol  aevitecvite  data,  the  price  is  :imctionaIly  related  t.) 
taxable  m.ome  *  The  auth.w  dealt  with  this  problem  miapnatively .  Imjw- 
e-,c(  lie  ;M.sl!^  rhar  flie'e  :na>  rcmam  an  overestimate  i»f  the  price  elas- 
tiutv  In  another  ^rud^  .  Wilh^m  S  Kecce  emp!.)yed  data  Iroin  the  Bureau 
"t  lai-o:  Statistics  (  onsume:  |- xpendil me  Survey  and  was  able  to  obtain 
variation  :n  the  prue  variable  mdependeir  .»f  the  income  variable  via 
Hidividiia;  rax  rates  m  the  .State  nt  residence  of  the  d.)nor  as  well  as  by 
HKi-adi:!^  nonraxable  m.ome  m  the  iiict)me  variable.  (See  "CharilaiMe 
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(*i)Hiribii!H)ns  Ncv^  l:vidcticc  i>n  Household  BcluvKir."  American  /:t<'- 
nifffiK  Review,  to  appear  in  VdIiutic  tV/.  No.  I  (  h>7^M.)  I  his  study  Inuud  a 
stalisii-  ally  insjiituficani  ctTcc!  ol  iht  price  variable  tor  wv^ninbulions  to 
cdut^ational  instuiitious.  However.  Keece's  data  include  households  havuiu 
mconics  up  to  $4U.()0U;  l-eldstein's  IRS  data  shows  that  a  major  [loition  vj! 
kuvinji  to  educational  institutions  occ;..  ^  j'  hiirher  ir.ciunes. 


40   ECONOMIC   IMPACT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ON 
STUDENTS 

5:4.0/77  1 

"Estimating  the  Returns  to  Schooling:  Some  Econometric  Prob- 
lems.'' Zvi  (iriliclics.  I'lcnnotfictrica.  Vol,  45,  No.  1.  pp.  102, 

This  IS  an  unporiant  d.scussion  i)t"  tlie  [lossiMe  causality  underlying 
cstnnaled  "earriinj;  runclions."  which  relate  carnini:s  to  years  of  schoolint; 
and  other  variables.  The  autlior  gives  partjcular  attention  to  earning  ahili'.y 
a.s  a  ca trial  influence  separate  troni  schoolini;  and  how  failure  to  control 
to;  ability  can  lead  to  i^veastiiiiates  ot  tlie  ef  fect  of  schooling  on  earnings. 
1  wo  e.xtrerne  views  are  ou;iined.  one  in  w^iich  test  scores  may  be  regarded 
as  measures  of  abihiy.and  another  m  whicli  abilit)  represents  independeru 
causal  mflut'nces  such  as  *''.'iierj:y'*  i>r  "motivation."  The  author  suggests  a 
rnidille  eround  where  ab'uty  relates  lo  test  scores  and  tamuy  background 
variables  A  structural  r.iodel  is  prtiposeil  which  includes  an  equation  tor 
ability  as  a  f'-'nctuni  of  tost  scores  and  family  background,  equations  for 
inte.  felatioiisfups  between  test  scores,  ability  am.  schooling:.  aru<  an 
earmniis  lunciion  relatmg  earnings  to  sciutolmg  and  instruments  for 
ability,  incluilmi:  alternative  test  scores.  I*sl"nates  of  an  abbreviated  er- 
sion  of  tins  model  based  on  data  from  the  National  I.onuitudrnal  Sur\\*y 
shov  si>mew[jal  smaller  effect  of  Nchooling  on  earnings  when  the  al)ility 
measures  are  included  in  the  earnings  ei| nation.  When  the  model  is  ex- 
[laruleil  to  include  schoulmv!  as  an  endoi^enous  variable,  it  provides  sub 
slann^lly  higher  estimates  nt  the  ef  fect  of  schoi)lin^  on  earnings. 

While  this  study  uoos  considerable'  beyond  most  others,  tlie  author 
empliasi/cs  many  imfi;>rtant  problems  not  dealt  with  in  hi:  rnotlcl.  These 
include  the  ri)le  o!  t>n-the-]oh  training  and  e\perierice.  cmi  impi:  -'!  bc^-: 
fits  of  iciioi.'i.-i:  and  non-monetary  returns  to  sclio{>ling.  On  these  three 
topics,  respectively,  see  Shcrwin  Ki>sen.  "Learning  and  l*!xperience  in  the 
I.abo*  WMkc\."  Jr,umal  llunian  Rcscurcc^.  Volume  7  (Summer.  I*''72) 
pp.  .>2"-.^42.  I'.dward  I^a/car.  "Iuiucali*m:  Corisumpiion  or  Production'.*" 
Jnunial  nfrt)litual  I  nmt^my.  Volume  85  (May /June.  1^>77)  pp.  5(^M^5o7: 
and  Robert  I:.  B,  I.ucas.  "The  Distrib!itU)r!  of  Job  (*haracterisiic>.*'  Rcvww 
of  I'.aifinmics  and  Stdttsru  s,  V  »Iume      (November.  1^>74)  pp.  5.^0-540. 
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Aih.tficr  .irrt'mpt  to  d'.Ml  tlic  oiiiiitcd  varuibic  prohlcm  is  (Jury  Charii- 
b-jrl.iin.  "I  diicalu^n.  .inJ  Ability  Revisited.**  yoi/nw/ /:o>>/n> 

nh'trus.  \\Au:uc  >  H  '"'"i  pp.  :4I.:57.  However,  the  recent  work  ot  Paul 
F.iti^:n.in  (See  4  ()  7<>  ;.)  stron.uK  suiiL'ests  that  available  irislrumoris  lor 
-jb:hiv  iii.l  i.iiii:!;.  H., :k\:rniimi  arc  unreiuble. 


5  4  0/77  2 

•hcoiioinics  of  tdiicarion:  An  Assessment  of  Recent  Methocio- 
louiral  Ailvinices  and  Empirical  Results/^  C.cori;^  Psacharopoii- 
Ion.  SocujI  Science  htforffidHon,  V'ol.  |(,^  V()  3  pp  35].37|^ 

\s  .1  recci..  iurvcs  crnninc.il  rt^e.irch  on  the  eeononnos  of 
'^Mn.jtion  which  cuiild  he  hclphi!  ;is  a  first  readiriii  un  the  topie.  Only 
p.iit  nf  the  rc^carJl  Jisahscd  u  on  higlicr  education,  per  se.  However, 
much  .1  the  ihscu>»Mon  ol  ..thor  f.,irts  of  the  educatiofi  sector  (e.^'.,  on 
rcrlJ^M^  tn  elementary  and  s.-.orul  ry  education  relative  lo  hiijher  cduca- 
tiorii  IS  hkely  to  he  ..(  interest  ro  tlie  higher  education  planner.  ^ 

!he  .iirve>  Mirnnuri/es  (I)  recent  shit'rs  in  emphasis  iti  research, 
!ncUidin:j  isMies  rela.'ed  ti)  income  ihslribution ,  (2)  socii)Ioi:ical  tools  u^^d 
bv  econ.Mnic  researchers,  {\)  nia|or  :esuits  on  the  economic  effecis  of 
•.chu.,hiie  (with.ajt  disctission  ot  possihihties  tor  spurious  attribution  of 
ejrninL's  to  schouhnu').  c.l'.,  lh;it  -(he  si^cial  profitability  of  education  is 
hi,:her  .IT  rhe  h.wer  levels  of  educatici,  especially  m  less'developed  coun^ 
fries.**  "eddcatinri  dnos  not  act  simply  as  a  screening  device,**  and  **I0  as 
u.ti.illv  MKMsu'-d.  .1  MiMl!  eH'cl  on  eaminus;'*  (4)  the  author*s  inter- 
P'-fath.n  fhe  pi»Iuv  iiriphcitioris,  mcluiiinu  *  .lop  the  elaboration  of 
i!h'bji.  I.uu'-r.inize  educational  plans  .md  concentrate  on  specific  short 
f'-nn  ;>ro|ecrs;"  and  (5)  suv>:estions  hy  the  a.  llio-  for  likely  fruitful  and 
initrtiUful  t.'pks  for  future  fesearch 

The  iMthur  conJudes  'hat  **research  activity  (should  concentrate 
t»n  hu'.%  :..-p:vK!iice  liexihle  men  to  fit  an  ever-cham»mu  st^cietv.  * 
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•Mmnan  Cnpiral  Theory:  A  Slightly  Jaundiced  Survey,**  Murk 
MLiu-.  Jniirfhii  nf  lAnnf)}}m  iitcratun\  \o\,  15.  Nc.  3,'pp,  S27- 

Ir:  -  t:ie  respe.ts  this  a::icle  is  already  i»utdaled.  Mowevei,  ii  is 
^v..n.^^i^  i.o..r  ...ur.e  f..r  an  evaluation  of  existini:  researcli  on  the 
>vn.^r!  ..s  \xn\\\M\  ..ipital,  mJudmi:  the  econinnics  of  liidier  educa- 
n-i)  [  he  .r  :Je  .ilso  .1  iseliij  survev  o|  -rxistmt:  research,  Based  on  work 
Imre  [  ak.if;-s.  \\w  ,i;]t!,  .r  c?iaracleri/cs  i  ^searcli  on  human  capita!  as  a 
'*-.ien::ri.  :e-e.irji  prouTJiti.**  with  a  -hard  core"  and  a  **proteciive  bell," 
I  iio  I'^rmer  !',*iue>;eTU%  rl).-  ^  ist.- .  Mn.        .t  ini.»».,.> — ,.».,i  ,0  .i,--,.  ,1 
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pL-..uiM.ir 111.!  n.>ii[>L'vuriMi\  he  lallc:  icpreNcni>  tlu'  particular 

t..s:.;  Ml"  :ai:;:.iii  .  apir.il  tricon-".  :Ii  reseat ch  ha^»  iiccii  doiK*.  A  Jis- 

jUi^  Is  \:\.\,k  vciwcci:  a  jssive"  rcsoarcfi  p;oL,rarT)  iii  whuli 

ific  p:L''.j:Li  ":i*>\'/l  hitliei!o  uncxpcetc J  Ltci>"  aiui  a  '\lci;cnc: .tUii^i  ' 
:-j>LMr.:i  pr^ j.t.iu;  ^^ iiuh  ".ijcnr  iiioilatcs"  .vhaU'ver  lU'u  I'lul^  '^Clomic 
.1'.  iil.ir'lc-       -i^lle^^  .1  Ml r mils      ■./  /.'  'c  V'ph-VLlos'."  Mueli  ot  the  .luthor's 

I  fic  Jtitl  ir  t-. aUiatcs  tli-j      \       icscarch  areas  ol  (  1  )  The  dLMiKind 

'  iiu'-ljlll'j  *;ci:i.:-...i  I'H  sl'.ljs    m  spcciall/cd  ^cld^. 

.i.'jiR'.  :lLit  ;n>  nii..K'!ii  iccir^ii  has  been  d'.me  on  ihis  U)\n ,  and  that 
Mic^h  :>soai.h  ius  tailei!       accniiiu  loi  iiisiru».li' Mial  ^upplv' 

f^'ji;a'.!u: .  I :  )  H:.'  >!ippl>  <»l  iiid  Jcniaiu!  itr  lahu?  iiainiiii:.  The  author 
.irj'.ics  ''hat  c\i>.riMi.'  leseai^h  lails  lu  "sci-aralc  ipproLialirii  nl'  liumari 
ipila!  ■'".L'f  tii::i'  ■Jiie  !>>  ."isuL's>.  K'aimiijiby-^loiii^^  trim  apiuecialivMi  due 
I"  -  '^l!'.  .«:!!  iijii  iVLMiK'iii  r'\  Aurkcrs  ..  "  1  Ic  als« )  stales  ilial  il  rciiiairis 
■■>.;!j.ir.-  liiL-  pi.f'.KL"  .-r  ^^  >:keis  Lh»'-.>siiit.'  bc:ween  jobs  with  dirlerLMii 
■Mf:i.:ij  i-.i;ii!i) J  IJ(l.■^  :he  iiotitui  t)I  Ilims  [nimls  fnuducirig  l:v>o<' ^ 

^ci'. 'ri. ..'is'  uners  and  lmmiii!  leaiinni!  ijpfinriumiic.s  lo  ihcir 
'.Tipl.i'.-v  ^  ■  <  I  is.>;k'  tJad  ivl'I!  anaiv/L-d  by  ShL'rwii;  Kosen  cited  under 
"  ' '  '  '  I  )  1  >  >  I  ^aiLiilatioii  -'I  pri'.ale  and  social  rates  ol'  return.  Tlie 
I'j'bn:  p  pi;ir>  .mj:  tiu-  lailuic  human  capital  ll;eor\  to  adev|uaicly 
;\(<l-.ii:i  .hriL'.cri  >  ;i.  reiiiriis  "  liie  ^u^Kl^.lsl  ref  usal  to  exploit  tliese 
;i;K:ho>  r.'  i  p.ntiicr  •).n.si  ot  truit.l'ul  thcou/nii!  is  perhaps  tlie  best 
tiidua;i  in  ae  tli.  f  ihe  liuriian-capTal  research  proizrarn  may  indeed 

f--*^-'  t.'  \;c-ijeiierate' '■  '  i)  l.stmiales  ol  eainmus  MinctKuis.  It  is 

.irjwc.l  "  At!  ^Mfr'-inL's  tuiMicn  Is  a  leduced  torm  CLju.ition  and  in  the 
a-^viiv^i-'  )i  >rn:^  tit.Mi  ^ t  tet I :ch' iits  ol  the  iiiu!eilyiii|' swnullaneous- 

■  jiiaii  't.  a  e  h  vl-  e\ci\  leason  [n  suspect  that  the  coel  ticn'iits  of 

th  -         c  'J  ;i..i^tiM  .ue  ^Mase.l  ■    ihr  [Mt>blems  wnh  use  bv  lese.ircliers 
pr..\.     .i!ja'>].'s  r.i  .>>rif:ul  !.»r  "a*  i!ti>"  ni  eariniii!s  tunctioit'.  arc  also 
"it.  'mMi  !h.'  laihue  ot  m-isl  lesearchers  to  use  h>iVL:iludnial 

laia 

II  .'  rit:;.  :  L'^.li':a^'^        relationsfjip  ol  the  screemni^  h>  iv)tlieMb  to 
ii  i:        .  i;^mI  r  /st'.i:  .ii  Me  c*>ii^iudes  thai 

III  J'.  ;ik',  iii:  iul  riir  hiiMiaii-c.ipitai  resuaich  proi:r;!ni  w;!l  never  die. 
.■  .Mi'  jri  !  i.ic  .i'Aa\  to  Ik-  swalloued  up  bv  the  neu  ihcorv 
'  Nijna):::j.  :}.,■  th-.-Mi".  '^fhow  leache;s  and  stuilenis.  cmpin\ ers  aiul 

■  '  .      >  '  N.  aii.i  :iivIceC:  all  tiu\eis  ant!  sellers  select  each  othei  when 
.i ' :  • : '^ii  Ir  ^  Mafier  ^iit  \vfieii  uilnrm.'lion  abt»ut  the.e  attributes 
-  .  I'M-".  ^  *    'i!KeMaui!\  In  tune,  ihe  scieenini:  by  hypLjrhesi>  will  be 
•>  '    h.i''-^-  riiatN'-'  I  A  f simiuil:  f>oint  in  the  "human  mvestmen!  levo-' 
j      n  iV  '\>']\'*r\K  :b." ►uijht /'  j  tuuiuu:  p'  nl  to  a  iicher.  stiH'inoie 

.  t  ::::>l;'.}:-.'tu:'.  f  .  ii'\s,  i^\  liir  sr.  jiiitW  J.<1  l|t'i'<l\U-  k.hj  >n  I's  4  W  ?  n  (ttvt,  h  j  ♦}  v  ' 
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"HarningN.  Education.  Genetics  and  Environment,"  Paul  lanh- 
u\Ai\.J(Airnal  f))  llunutn  R^'snwrcs,  Vol.  I  1,  Nu.  4.  pp.  447-4()l. 

This  sUivly  IS  hy  tar  I  he  :;j<)Sl  :inporiani  aiicir.pi  Id  csuiiijic  I  ho 
cMcct^  ol  schoohni:  on  incofncs.  I'hc  auihur  uses  a  sufvrior  daia  base  and 
with  ihe  eslirnaies  pcriiniied  hy  v  isis  douhr  upun  all  earlier  research  un 
ihis  topic  The  Jala  include  a  sample  o\  ZAM  pairs  ot  ivvins  which  permits 
wontri)!  tor  ^enes  und  larnily  hackgrt.nnd.  "When  we  repress  dineren-.eMn 
brothers*  earmnp  i>n  dittereiiccs  in  -.clujohn^,  wc  hold  constant  (by  eiirni- 
natiiik!)  those  ;ibihliei  :h:it  are  Lomino  to  the  brothers.  For  liaternal 
twjMs,  we  eliiiunaie  skills  produced  by  tlie  ornrnon  or  iarinl,*  ...viror  - 
ineril.  while  Iv)r  identical  twins  we  ehtninale  common  envtronrnent  an^,^ 
>ki!Is  b.iseil  on  uerieliL  endowments."  The  sample  also  pertnilted  the 
jijthor  lo  estimaic  the  v.inance  ol  earnin>*.3  attributable  to  the  'sum  and 
the  separate  elTects  o!  ecru'tic  end»:winents  and  common  (t'amily  )  environ- 
ment and  Uie  extent  tviwiuch  this  variance  ib  jltributable  to  non<ommun 
environnieni  "  The  a  jlhor\  esti'iiales  of  earning  functions  based  on  data 
frotn  the  sample  bijt  without  the  feasible  CiUUrols  To:  genes  and  I'amily 
bickL'rv)und  yield  results  similar  to  those  obtainable  from  (Ymisus  data.  The 
.idJitioii  »)!  pritxies  tor  lamily  b:i 'kuround  similar  to  ihovj  used  in  other 
studies  reduces  the  coettlcient  on  schoolm^  hy  about  12  percent.  Mow- 
ever.  The  iniroduction  of  the  coniroU  tor  uenetics  and  firmly  l  ackuround 
permitted  by  the  sjmpie  reihices  the  Ct)efncienl  of  schoolin:  hy  two- 
:hirds  Wv  \  result  casts  cv>iisiderable  doubt  uptin  all  earlier  estimates  of  the 
eticcts  of  schoohf.^'  income 

See  .ilso  by  I'.iut  Tauhm.m.  "The  Ueierminanis  of  Karnmgs:  Genetics. 
l'jrjirl>  .  .inii  Other  linvironments.  A  Stud>  i>»  White  Nhile  \  w]r]>,,'\'\rnvru'ati 
/  c •>//!' vH(  A\-i7ru.  \'olume      iDeceniher.  l^Hh)  pp.  S.S8-K70. 
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"Demography.  Technolou.  and  Higher  Education:  Toward  a 
rormal  Model  of  Educational  .^daptation."  Stcplicn  I'.  Drcscii. 

Jt)iirthit  nt  i  olitwdl  Hcotunnv.         S3.  Nc.  3.  (^p  5^5'5(^^), 

rius  stiKiy  IS  J  t:ia)i.r  c<»r. trihijin.ri  to  the  ecoMoriiics  kA  hiiiher  edi;c:i' 
n.)i>  ror  two  re.isoiK  First,  it  proviilj^  .r  basis  grt)iimled  m  economic 
Theory  !or  the  evaliMtnm  of  lonu-tcrm  trend  forecasts  o^  enn^llments  such 
as  Jhose  provided  hy  the  Nation::!  (  enter  for  Fduca!i(in  SlatisticN  and  the 
(  .iriickiie  Coimnission  on  the  I  'jture  o!  Higher  Education.  Second,  the 
study  pf.;vides  a  ba>is  lor  understjndinu  the  si^urces  of  insTabiliH  ofeco* 
noriiic  reMrns  to  higher  education,  and  permits  forecasting  changes  in 
these  ret'Tiiv  The  .luthor  s  model  makes  the  simplifyini:  assunv.ilions  that 
the  l.ihor  i orce  .ind  the  popuLnion  between  the  :iges  of  I  X  :jnd  o5.  rel'erred 
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lu  as  the  Active  Adult  Population  (AAP).  are  identical,  and  that  the  edu- 
calional  composition  or  the  AAP  can  be  characterized  by  the  two  cate- 
gcifies  ofifLolle^e)  educated  and  (college)  uneducated  individuals. 

A  production  runctioii  incorporatinu  assumed  effects  over  time  of 
te  -hnicai  change,  posits  relationships  between  these  two  categories  of 
labor  and  aggregate  output.  Given  the  euucational  composition  of  the 
\  \!'  the  production  function  determines  "the  current  wage  differential 
on  the  f>asis  of  relative  endowments  of  educated  and  uneducated  labor." 
I'nder  the  assumption  that  the  educational  characteristics  of  c  Axons  enter- 
ing into  :he  labor  force  are  determined  by  educational  wage  ^\fferentials  in 
prior  periods,  and  under  assumed  labor  supply  relationships,  the  relative 
numhcrs  of  educated  and  uneducated  individuals  in  the  next  entering 
c»>horr  an-  determined.  Given  assumed  death  and  r  tiremeni  rales,  persons 
'vmg  (he  A.AP.  characterized  by  age  and  educatiun  are  also  deternined, 
1  hu  .  the  model  permits  forecasts  of  the  educational  -jharacteristics  of  me 
AAP  a:^d  ccuresponding  wage  differentials  in  tv  .  future  period,  ^Vn 
importan-  cfiaracleristic  of  this  model  is  tb'  rh"  .gii  of  a  production 
lunclion  the  total  slock  demands  an<'  .applies  or  educated  and  unedu- 
cated manpower  adjust  to  equilibrate  the  labor  market.  This  is  in  contrast 
lo  Kicha;  j  Freem  '.;/.  forecasting  model  (See  5:1,2/76.  Appendix  B  in 
/'//('  (ht'n'dui\::ed  Anit'ti^atK  New  York:  Academic  Press),  in  which  the 
How  of  new.  educated  mai  power  adjusts  to  equilibrate  the  labor  market. 

The  juihor  provided  simulations  of  the  actual  and  equilibrium 
fLture  cdtj  .ational  compositicii  of  the  AAP  and  future  entrants  into  the 
AAP  fnr  each  year  to  2005.  Differences  b^'tween  (he  actual  and  equilib- 
rium e^lucational  cornposititms  of  the  AAP  can  result  from  the  lags  implied 
by  onfr>  of  '.'duca-.ed  individuals  into  the  labor  force  in  response  to  p:*sl 
v^jizcs.  However,  these  lag  effects  are  coniiderably  "magnified  by  the  suc- 
cc  Ml  III  expanding  and  contracting  entering  (and  exiting)  cohorts''  based 
t>n  the  age  composition  of  me  population. 

hrirollment  prt>|ev:tions  were  derived  from  projected  future  entrants 
into  the  A.-\P.  The  author's  model  suggests  a  decline  ol  enrollments  of  33 
perceni  over  the  1^)70-2000  period  compared  with  the  Carnegie  Commis-. 
sioii  projections  of  enrolln^ent  increases  of  between  50  and  9C  percent. 
I  he  .juthor  recogni/es  tha:  sonic  of  the  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
t.icr  that  the  Carnegie  Cor*  mission  projection  includes  assumed  increases 
m  coriiinumg  educaiiiMi  eiuullmcnts.  However,  tlie  large  disparity  between 
the  vKiihor's  projections  and  trend  projections  strongly  suggests  that  fur- 
(he-r  refinement  on  Dresch's  educational  adaptation  model  could  be  impor* 
lant  '^oth  in  educational  policyi..  jng  and  in  guiding  research  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  higher  ed  :caiion.  Some  aspects  of  this  model  have  already  been 
<ef)ned.  .\  revision  with  an  "ability -related**  equilibrium  wage  relatue  and 
.1  cost  *)f-^*duc:iiion  fiir.ctJon  is  presented  in  Dresch's.  ••Ability.  Fertility, 
.iiul  hduc.jtion.jl  Adapt.iiions."  in  Volume  I  of  Research  in  Fnpulation 
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ficonnmics.  Julian  L;  Siniori,  Fditor.  Greenwich,  Connecticut:  JAl  Pres^; 
1977. 
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Education,  Income  and  Human  Behavior,  F.  Thomas  Juster,  ed„ 
438  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  volume  brings  together  papers  which  deal  with  a  variety  of 
aspects  of  the  economic  impacts  of  education  on  students.  Part  One  con- 
lams  eigh;  papers  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  monetary  returns  to 
education.  In  "Mental  Ability  and  Higher  Educational  Attainment  in  the 
Twentieth  Centur>  "  authors  Paul  Taubnian  and  Terence  Wales  address  the 
important  issue  ot  ^^determining  the  relationship  between  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  entering  college  and  their  mental  ability^at  the 
time  ot  college  entrance."  The  authors  found  that  average  ability  of  enter-' 
ing  treshnien  increased  during  the  upsurge  of  postwar  enrollments.  Jacob 
Mincer's  "tducation.  Hxpcricnce  and  the  Distribution  of  Earnings  an*c!' 
Hniploymeni:  An  Overview"  provides  in  three  parts  "a  summary  of' 
recently  completed  research  on  the  relation  between  the  distribution  of 
earnmgs  and  the  distribution  ofjnvestments  in  human  capital;"  an exani- 
natioQ,  of  *^the  effe.  .s  of  human  capital  investniLmt  on  the  distribution  of 
enipl()yrhsn.t,"  and  a  discussion  of  **the  effects  of  secular  trendsTn  ed aca- 
tion  on  tht)  structure  and  ine(iuality  of  both  individual  and  family  income." 

Two  fs^)^M^^^*2^ucatIon  as  an  Investment  and  a  Screening  Device" 
by  Taubnjan  anBT'eTeTnre  Wales  and  '^Ability  and  Schooling  as  Detenni- 
nant.  of  Lifetime  Farmngs,  or  If  You're  So  Smart,  Why  Aren't  You 
Rich'.'"  by  John  C.  Hause  are  pioneeri^sj  attempts  to  control  for  ability  in 
measuring  the  e/fects  of  schooling  on  ea-nings.  (Recent  advances  in  con- 
trolling for  ability  in  earnings  functions  include  those  by  Zvi  Griliches, 
"Estimating  the  Returns  sr  Schooling:  Some  Econometric  Problems/' 
/^onomerricn.  Volume  45.  No.  I  (1977;  pp.  1,22,  and  Paul  Taubman 
"Lamings.  Education.  Generics  and  Environment,"  Journal  of  Human 
Resources,  Volume  li.  No.  4  (\^)76)  pp.  447461.)  A  paper  by  Paul 
Wachtel.  'The  Returns  to  Investment  in  Higher  education:"  Anotlier  " 
View"  takes  into  accou'-  .college  costs  in  evaluation  cf  returns  to  higher 
education.  rPor  a  br.iader  treaiment  of  ct.ilege  quality  in  earnings  func-^- 
rions.  see  Lewis  Sohnon,  *The  Definition  of  College  Quality  and  Its 
Impact  on  liamings."  i^xplorations  in  Hamomk  Research,  Volume  2, 
No.  4  ( 1975)  pp.  537-587.)  In  "Education  and  the-AlIocation  of  Women's 
Time."  Afleen  Leibowit/  analyzes  relationshipL  between  education  and  the 
way  women  allocate  their  time,  such'as  batwecn'child  care  and  the  labor 
marker.  Sherwm  Rosen,  in  ;\Measuring  tl.e  Obsolescence  of  Knowledge," 
examine.  ;lic  t»IUeUmg  eifects  of  learning  and  or  depreciation  through 
obsolescence  of  the  educational  capital  of  an  individual  over  his  lifetime.. 

81  ./^ 

104 


Pan  Twi)  of  the  vdIuhic  deals  with  the  eflccls  of  schoulingoiher  than 
cash  earnings.  Three  papers  deal  with  cncets  of  education  on  consumer 
savii.^^  and  .  t>nsuniptu)n  behavior.  These  include  "Education  and  Con- 
sumption" by  Robert  7.  Mfchael  (See  also  7'hc  /://vcr  oJ  Hducanon  on 
HlTidcncy  in  Consumption,  Columbia  University  Press.  1972.  139  pp,  by 
the  same  author);  'The  Relations'iip  Between  Schtmiing  and  Savings 
Behavior:  An  Lxamplv  ihe  Indirect  Lffects  uf^ Education'*  by  Lewis 
C.  Solmun;  and  "HducatiMn  ai.d  the  Price  of  Time,  and  Life-Cycle  Con- 
sumption** by  Ciilbert  R.  (ihe/.  An  interes'wig  paper  by  Issac  Khrheh, 
"On  the  Relation  Between  f-:duc;'livin  ami  Crime/'  fi^fiftd  "in  contrast  to 
the  disappomting  results  obtained  .  •  testing  the  partial  effect  of  (the  mean 
nun  t>cr  or  scho«;l  years  ctunpleied  b.  the  population  over  25)  on  specific 
crime  rates,  iniercstmg  and  plausible  results  were  obtained  for  the  parti;'! 
eilects  «>i  e  .ucaiion  on  the  effectiveness  of  law  cntbicement  activity 
Jjross  st;i(es."  In  "Education  and  Fer!  ity"  Robert  Michael  estimates  rela- 
tionships between  education  and  t'amily  si/.e.  Albert  Beaton  also  contained 
m  "The  Intliiences  of  Education  and  Ability  ow  Salary  and  Attitudes." 
estimated'cMects  oi  schoolingand  measures  of  ability  on  "salar>'.  attitudes 
lowafil  Work,  attitud  rs  toward  life,  attitudes  toward  delorminants  on  job 
success,  and  views  .>n  ediJc;ition," 
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Higher  Etiucaiiuir  and  Earnings.  Pflul  laubman  and  Terence 
Wales.  30:  pp.  (Mc(;raw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

This  book  provides  ;\stmiates  <A  relationships  between  eanimgs. 
schooling  and  ability  based  on  a  rich  longitudinal  data  base.  Tht  data 
base  includes  records  for  SvOOO  men  who  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  I'.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  I^M3  and  participated  in  follow-up  surveys  in 
M>55  and  1^'6^>.  Each  record  includes  scores  17  t^sts  as  well  as  informa- 
.tion  on  income,  and  occupaiional  and  educational  histories.  Among  alter* 
native  measures  of  ability  used  to  estimate  the  ef»>cl-  of  schooling  on 
li.vome.  the  authors  found  that  only  liie  score  on  a  mathematical  ability 
te>:t  innuenced  income.  With  this  measure,  they  found  th: '  there  is 
app  jximaicly  a  25  percent  'overstatement  of  the  effect  of  scho  »l«ng  on 
income  if  the  mailiciriatical  ability  test  score  is  omitted  from  the  cstim^:- 
I'on.  lauhrnan's  subsequent  work  suggests  that  avaiiabu'  measures  of 
ability  and  family  background  do  not  appro.ximate  thc.c  crucial  intlu- 
ences  (.See  5 '4.0; 76-2.  Paul  Taiibman.  "Earnings.  Education.  Genetics, 
.iiu!  En^Tonment."  Journal  cf  Human  Resources,  Volume  11.  No.  4 
(  pp.  447-461.) 

rf;e  authors  gave  p  .ticular  attention  to  tests  of  the  "screening 
hvpMihc:*!'.'*  Ill  wiiiJn  edu  aiion  can  contribute,  aside  trom  valuable  skill. 
••»«lentials  either  desired  by  employers  as  predictors  of  future  perfor- 
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rnaiicc  or  required  as  a  rtieaiis  of  reslriclin^  enlrv  inio  occupalions  An 
inucniou!.  icsi  ni  this  hypothesis,  based  on  comparison  of  actual  entry 
with  expected  entry  inlD  occupations  in  the  absence  ot' crede  itial  restric- 
tions, provided  the  f-nding  that  for  those  with  a  college  education,  screen- 
in^f  docs  conrrilHite  >ubsiantialiy  to  earnings.  CaleuLiions  of  private  and 
social  rates  ol  return  to  education  were  M)ui>d  to  be  iii  many  cases  lower 
lhan  nri  pnysual  \ipital.  leading  tlv  authors  to  slate  that  .  .  .  it  appears 
that  society  las  -nvcstcd  too  many  resources  in  education  if  the  supplv 
ot  savings  is  Hxed.  Further,  the  higlier  the  education  level  (excluding  law- 
vers  and  M.D.'s).  (he  low.-r  the  rates.  suggfsti^f(i;  thai  the  overinvescmont 
IS  .Mjore  severe  at  the  hiulier  levels.  Howeve  ^^vHiave  not  inckided  in  o  jr 
anal>s.'  allowances  tor  externalitie,.  o;  c  ►nsumpiion  benefits  which  .( 
they  yielu  large  enough  returns,  jould.yistitV  expenditures  on  education." 
"Sincj  we  tind  screening  to  be  important  tiUantj»aMvely.  our  conclusi(>*K 
that  ()vennvesiineni  in  education  hai  occurred  has  strengthened/"  Sarnnfes 
the  m:iny  other  results  in.  laJr-  a  finding  thai  good  health  contribufcd 
ST.OOO  per  year  to.earnin.:s  m  \  WK  and  that  among  students  attending 
m-Jiiurions  withm  the  upper  fifth  m  measured  quality,  college  qual:ly 
significantly  inlluenced  earnings. 

This  book  IS  extraordinarily  well^^ riilen  and  is  accessible  to  the  non- 
iec!imcal  reader 
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"A  Further  Look  at  the  Uanscn-VVcisbrod-Pcehman*  Debate/' 

iohn  (  ouW'^k.  J-)urnuI  of  /iunian  Kcsnurccs  Vol  M  No  ^  pp 

One  of  the  most  ^;ignincant  results  tli\:  llansenAVeisbrod  study  is 
the  intcr-st  it  has  generated  6\  the  incidence  <)f  benefits  and  cos:s  of 
hii-her  education  substdies  by  income  gr»)up.  A  number  ot  researchers  have 
arj,  led.  however,  that  calculations  of  currerit  benefits  and  cuists  of  e.luca- 
iinnal  subsidies  by  inci>me  group  Jo  ru»l  ,.ive  an  adequate  picture  of  t!ie 
ette^rs  nt  fiigiier  education  subsidies  on  soei:»l  mobility.  The  paper  by  John 
(  nnhsk  IS  .1  ruaior  c.>rr-:buMon  m  that  it  provides  a  forma!  model  ol.mter- 
^enerariorul  costs  ar.d  herietlis  of  higher  education.  Tf^e  model  includes 
juaitons  f  or  (  i )  Ke!nre-i.!\  lil'etiinc  inc»)nie  of  a  chikl^'s  a  function  of  his 
schooluu,  after 'ax  and  afier-iuiiion  lit'etime  ii'conie  of  tht?  parent,  and 
sJiooiuig  oi  the  parent,  and  C)  schooling  of  the  child  i^ya  function  of 
tuition,  jtt  :r  ta\  parental  mcnnie  and  parental  schooling^.  There  are  also 
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dtMuniioiiiil  equaiitin^  rclaiink:  taxes  lo  bcforu  and  after  tax  income. 
^DVL-rnnicntal  expenditures  to  taxes,  and  income  to  subsidized  and  unsub- 
^idi/ed  educational  expenditures.  The  nu)del  can  be  solved  to  determuiL 
over  gcneratmns  the  joint  distribution  ort'ainilies  by  their  before  and  after 
tax  iiiLoines.  taxes,  and  schooling:.  The  author  uses  his  niodel  to  demon* 
itratc  that  ^;aIculation\  »)t  the  current  period  incidence  of  benefits  and 
ct)sts  oi  educational  sub»  ,jes  by  income  up  ;ire  not  reliable  indicators 
ot  the  intervener  at  ion. il  incidence  i>f  benetlts  and  costs  of  the  subMdies. 

I'.sUinates  ot  the  parametiV  ^f  CopLisk's  model  could  provide  valu- 
able inlorni.itior  mi  the  w.-'cis  ol  existing  subsidy  systems  on  social 
m»»bi|it>  .ind  could  perniii  sjiuiljtion  of  the  effects  on  social  niobiJuy  of 
J  wide  varu'Ty  nf  .dicrn alive  .ubsidy  ;»chemes.  The  model  would  need  addi* 
tional  theoretical  work,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  specitlcation  of  inte^* 
k^eneraiional  labor  market  conditions  and  the  characteristics  of  the  income 
distr4biiti»)n.  Hie  .vorl;  of  Taubman  with  twins  permits  estimaltfs  of  the 
eitccts  oi  schooling  on  income.  These  cixild  be  incorporated  into  tiic 
mi)dcl.  along  with  estimates  .ivaiiable  from  several  sources  of  the  etTects 
or  tuition  on  schot)link;  by  income  mOup.  The  National  Longitudinal  sutj> 
•  eys  provide  .  >iiie  data  on  matched  parent  child  incomes,  which  have 
alreadv  bo-rn  anaK/ed  by  I)on;ild  f).  Parsons  in  'Mnlergenerational  Wealth 
.  Transfers  .j^id  the  I':ducatiuiiai  I)eclMon^  of  Male  Youth."  (:)uarurly  Jimma: 
of  KriiHi^rjii  i.  Vol  S'»  (November. M>7S  )  pp.  603-()l  7/ 

Henefiis.  Cosl.s,  and  Unance  of  Ptiblic  Higher  Education.  W.  Lee 
fKinscn  aiu*  Burton  A.  WtMSbroJ.  1  14  pp.  (Myrkhain  Publishini; 
(  ()..  (  hicaeoK 

Druinally  prepared  for  the  California  Joint  Committee  on  Higher 
I'diication  in  i^^67.  this  study,  published  in  slightly  rensed  t'orm.  was  one 
-of  the  first  and  most  intluentM'  in  its  systematic  application  of  economic 
cost-benefit  an.ilysis  :.>  State  ilnancing  of  public  higher  education,  Although 
Its  pruuipal  finding  that  California  public  lusher  education  operates  as  a 
vehicle  lor  redistributing  rescjurces  from  lower  income  groups  to  higlier 
ir::oine  groups  ha.s  been  cniici/ed.  the  study  ct^ntinues  to  be  a  highly  intlu* 
crui^!  and  controversial  tiuule  to  methodology  ;imong  educational  planners 
an  !  economic  researchers,  stimulating  improved  understaryJing  ol  the 
financing  ot  public  higher  education.  ^ 

Tht  :iisi  chapter  describes  basic  issues  rei^ited  to  economic  analysis 
ot  higher  education .  including  distinctions  betwi^en  elficicncy  and  eijUity . 
privaic  .ind  so^ul  benellts  and  costs,  and  instif  ational  and  non-institutional 
ctisls.  The  >eci)nd  .  hapter  presents  calculations  of  benefus  of  public  higlicr 
eilucith in  in  (  .ilUomi  ^,  H»^<»n*^  Ov.V!^  Micreused  iivJivid'.i.i!  incojr.es  and 
taxes  paid  The  third  chapter  describes  costs  of  public  higher  education, 
both  to  studonis  .ind  to  (he  f)ublic. 
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In  the  tourlh  chapter.  '^Di  trihution  n!*  Benetlts  and  Costs  ol' Public 
f!igher  hducation.**  the  authors  posit  two  calculations.  First',  they  calcu- 
lated present  values  ol  subsi»:ios  \nd  of  resulting  additional  ta.xcs  paid. 
Based  on  these  calculations,  the  authors  note  the  large  benefits  received 
by  siudenLs  and  by  the  I-ederal  <^;ov:rn:nent  from  the  State's  subsidies. 
Second,  the  authors  calculated  the  idence  of  higlier  education  subsidies 
by  ?ncorne  grou[)  via  the  incidence  of  attendance  patterns  by  income  group 
ai  puohc  institutions  in  the  Stale.  Ti  oy  found  that  families  with  children 
in  college  tended  to  have  higher  incomes  thai,  'ami'.ies  without  children  in 
college,  and  riat  the  more  costly  public  instit  :'ions  tended  to  enroll  stu- 
dents from  fanihes  with  relatively  higher  incoint  backgrounds. 

They  al',>  found  that  onibmed  Stale  and  loc.j!  la.xes  were  regressive. 
By  coniparr.g  the  incidence  of  ta.xes  by  income  .grou;^  with  subsidies 
received  oniv  from  higher  education,  the  authors  conclude  "thai  th.e 
current  :  -thod  ol  rinancing  public  higher,  eu.icalion  leads  to  a  si/eabie 
redistriburior.  of  income  trom  lower  to  higgler  income/'  The  authors  recog. 
ni/.e  the  crudeness  of  their  calculation,  suggestini:  ♦■•rther  research  aimed  at 
improving  undersiandirH*  of  the  incidence  of  b'-fiefits  and  costs  of  higher 
etlucalion  subsidies. 

I  he  latter  calculation  stimulated  a  number  ot  important  articles 
abt)ut  the  incidence  ot  benefits  and  co^ts  of  higher  education  by  i.  come 
group.  Joseph  \.  Pechman*5>  "The  Oislnbulional  Hffects  of  Public  Higlier 
l.ducation  in  California."  (Jnuntal  of  lltmtan  Rcsnimrs.  Vol.  5.  No. 
pp.  36 1 -.^"^O).  argues  rhat  the  correct  calculation,  po.ssible  with  the  data 
used  by  the  authors,  was  lo\;alcuIale  directly  th:  .subsidies  received  and 
ta.xes  pai^i  in  each  inLome  bracket.  Pechman's  caleulation.s  suggest  the 
opposite  ult  that  net  subsidies  tended  to  be  hi  •  the  lower  the  in- 
c<^nie  bracket . 

Joseph  \V  .Mc(;uire  punuks  Uoumal  of /fuman  Kisouncs.  Vol.  II. 
No.  .V  pp  .U;^.;o;>).  calculations  of  subsidies  received  and  taxe>. 

p:i?d  bv  ?ncome  bracket  and  type  of  public  institution  al>nTilrTr'wifii 
sdioiarUiip  data  included  He  argues  that  only  data  on  foi^iilies  witliou^ 
childi^en  in  public  institutions  whose  head  is  of  coiiiparabJ^age  to  he;jds  of 
families  with  children  in  public  inslituiions  should  be  u'scthsjii^  results 
support  Pechman's. 

Ihe  work  ot  Hanson  anfl  Weisbrod  hassilso  stimulated  interest  in  the 
inrergener.ifh>nal  benefits  ami  costs  of  higher  education  subsidies.  (Sec 
Robert  W  Harlman.  -htiuiiy  Implications  of  State  Tuition  Policy  and 
Student  l.nans.**  Iheodore  W.  Schult/.  ed..  'Mnveslmdnt  in  l:ducation: 
riu*  I-i|uitv  E  fficiency  Ou:\ml\r\  ."  Journal  of  pnlihcal  /{conomv.  Vol.  80. 
No  pp  SUZ.Sri  lv:-.V7^:):  and  J(,hn  ("onlisk.  -a  Purther 

s'ntiri'CK^  Vn]  i:.No  pp.  147. (5  S.0'77-1  )| . 


Educational  Communication 
and  Technology 


James  W.  Brown 


rcchnolo;j;y  has  been  appliL^i  in  Iiijzher  education  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Computers,  television,  electronic  games, 
telephonies,  anu  an  array  of  audiovisu  U  ec|uipment  now  do  the 
joh  once  accomplished  solely  by  the  professor.  But  with  these 
new  forms  of  cLissroom  communication  come  new  problems, 
for  neither  the  ti^achinj:  effectiveness  of  these  new  media,  nor 
the  extent  oT  their  efficient  use  has  been  fully  detennined. 

{'\c  of  technolog\-  hiiiher  education  involves  more 
than  installation  of  media  facilities.  It  concerns  the  deter- 
mination of  learning  goals  and  objectives  to  be  achieved,  and 
the  capacity  of  studeiits  to  achieve  them.  Furtlior.  taculty 
must  learn  both  how  to  use  instructional  media,  and  how  to  co- 
ordinate their  own  teaching  methods  with  available  techiiology. 

Thus.\M)nimunication  of  ktiowledge  through  technological 
media  involves  a  complex  integration  of  mau^  aspects  of  pro- 
gram design  and  implementation,  .ispects  which  liave  spread  to 
all  fonns  of  human  learning.  I'lie  entries  chosen  within  this 
fopic  empiiasi/e  the  ^vs(cpnii(ic  application  of  the  principles  of 
educati(^nal  comnumication  and  technology  the  scientific  ap- 
proach to  instructional  management  a-ui  planning. 

lUfj 
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Bibliograpllic  entries  sclccteJ  for  use  here  luivc  been 
catcL;()ri/.L\l  unUcr  IIvl'  ncailiiiiis:  '1)  rcSLMrcli  ami  theory. 
(2)  siiAcys' arul  trends  studies.  (3)  instrnctionai  desiiin  and 
dcvjiopment.  (4)  standards  and  guidelines,  and  (5)  reference. 

Research  and  Theory.  Research  and  theory  ,>erlaininii 
to  inslriiccicKial  tev.'hnolD'^y  may  he  described,  at  least  ;it  p-^.'sent. 
as  only  partially  matured.  Much  remains  lo  he  done  to  lift  the 
(leld's  st;itiis  to  a  ••science."  The  most  recent  si^^nitlcant  studies 
in  these  t'ields  Ushicli  ditVer  cc)nsider;ihly  trom  those  of  a  lew 
years  .i,:o),  jre  helievcd  hy  m;iny  investigators  io  presage  what 
will  ultiniatcjy  he  regarded  as  a  revohitionary  conception  of 
education  at  all  levels. 

Surveys  and  Trends  Jtudies.  Sur\eys  and  trends  studies 
of  instructional  tcchnolog>'  applications  in  higher  education 
appear  to  he  comprised  chicHy  of  rather  brief  '  .  'sv  reports" 
and  syntheses  ol  research*  and  opinion-liased  reports  (;is.  for 
example,  the  (  arnegie  Commission's  l))urili  Rcvoluiiofi: 
Instructional  Icclniolfr^v  in  Higher  IaIucuHou).  Nevertheless. 
*  icether  they  lorm  ;i  piite  meaningful  and  helpful  base  on 
which  to  consider  L.:rrenl  issues  .ir  1  potentials  of  the  Held. 

Instructional  Design  and  Development.  Stuches  and  posi- 
tion papers  pertaining  to  instructional  de^'gn  and  development 
lorm  .J  prmcifvil  of  curriculum  relorrn.  especially  for 

higher  education  Here,  emphasis  is  tipon  clear  definition  of 
instructional  learning  gojls.  att^Mition  io  learner  characteristics 
and  to  preteaching  as:.essment  of  learner  status,  selection  of  sub- 
lect  content,  insiglitt'ul  selection  of  teaching. learning  activities 
and  resources,  ade^iuate  cov.sideration  of  institutional  resourc  s 
to  support  curriculum  activities,  and  contiiuu)us  evaluation  and 
evolutionary  improvement  o\  the  learning  system  itself. 

Standards  and  Guidelines.  Standards  and  guidelines  for 
the  design  aiul  admimstration  of  higher  etlucatit^n  instruc- 
tional technology  systerus.  altlunigh  iVeciuently  in  the  process 
ol  being  deveicJfK'd  through  inlluential  natit)nal  organizations, 
are  onl\  preliminaril>  rellned.  Still,  enough  may  be  discerned 
rrom  them  a  their  jiresent  incomplete  state  tti  predict  gener:illy 
their  status  in  the  near  future  ol'  higher  educatitm. 

Reference.  Scleral  reci'ril  {uiblicationN  combine  lo  im;  e 
access  by  educatu)iKil  pLinners  lo  reference  dala  pertaining  to 
instructional  lechnoh^gv    I  he  relali\e  few  noted  here  will  jid 

in; 
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higher  education  planners,  particularly,  in  obtaining  and  re- 
cording recjuired  jata. 


TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

6:     Educational  Communication  and  Technology 
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2.0  Trends 
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4.0  Standards  and  Guidelines 
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1.0  THEORY.  RESEARCH  .AND  ISSUES 

6:1,0/77 

"The  Elfccl  of  Technology  on  Instruction;  Tlie  Literature  of 
the  Last  Twenty  Years/'  Harold  L.  Schoen  and  Thomas  C. 
Hunt.  Ah'DS  Juuniul,  Spring.  Vol.  10.  pp.  68-80. 

This  article,  one  ol  very  tew  o\  its  kind,  effective!)  surnnurizes 
research  of  the  paM  20  years  pertaii  :."^  to  uses  and  'Mfects  o.' technology 
urj  instruction,  OT  specific  interest  ;t|aiiriers.  including. tho:>e  at  the  level 
or  higher  educatuui.  is  its  theme  that  "educatii^nal  technology  has  reached 
tilt*  status  of  a  new  Held  wImcIi  is  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  apply 
both  the  products  and  the  processes  of  technology  lo  the  problems  oi 
education.** 

.Special  ;)''ention  is  given  in  the  article  to  the  research  residue  related 
to  pri)grammed  instruction,  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives,  individualized 
m.iructional  svste^is,  and  problems  of  m'?asuririg  educational  variables 
(including  validation  of  re.is  in  the  milieu  of  "normal  distribution"  versus 
criterion-referenced,  mastery  learning). 

The  author,  conclude  with  a  number  of  predictions  about 
mslructional  tecimology:  { I  I  the  present  popularity  of  "learning 
packages**  will  decline.  (2)  tiiere  will  be  coruinued  growth  in  the  practice 
of  planmrrg  instruction  around  specillc  behavioral  objectives.  (3) 
computer-assisted  fnstruction  will  grow  in  importance  when  its  costs 
decrease  and  when  a  suitable  theoretical  biise  is  developer!  f^j  It.  (4) 
continued  research  and  development  will  be  conducted  with  methods  of 
iristruciii»n.  cnrricuhirn  organi/a  and  scheduling  methods.  (5)  drastic 
changes  m  education  are  unlikcl    to  occur  soon  at  the  public  school  (but 
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uoi  ncLessarily  at  the  university)  level,  ar  i  (6)  there  will  be  continuing 
opp()sitiiin  to  the  instructional  technologist's  conception  of ''education/' 
A  good  27.ueni  bibliography  provides  leads  to  further  exploration  of 
these  and  otfier  points  raised  in  this  review.  V 


6:1.0/74  ^ 

'•Selective  Review  of  the  Results  of  Rc^earch  on  the  Use  of 
Audiovisua!  Media  to  Teach  Adults/'  Peggie  L.  Carn{>eau/.4  T 
Ci)mmunica{i(>n  Review^  Spring.  Vol.  22,  pp.  5-40.  (Association 
for  Fducational  (  omniunications  and  Technology.  Washineton. 
D.C.) 

T^u^  Study.  wa.>  ci)nducted  undei  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for 
Ciilturai  rt)c)peiation  of  the  Council  of  Europe:  it  summarizes  findings 
i>\  selected  experimental  studies  investigating  the  instructional 
citoctivencss  of  various  teclHH)li:4ica!  (audiovisua!)  media  for  teaching 
adults  .Most  of  tlie  studies  were  iicrformed  with  liigher  education  groups. 
-Selection  criteria  rctjuircd  that  they  be  recent  ( through  1^)71 ).  detail 
expcruiienlal  procedures,  be  published,  deal  with  grinipsof  no  fewer  tn:in 
25  adiilt  students  each,  be  conducted  through  a  troaiment  lasting  no  less 
than  aT»  hour  under  "eijual  c  >veraj;e"  conditions,  and  report  re'-uU 
'»h:ained ,  through  comparable  or  identical  objective  achievement  tests 
aamiriistcr'd  to  both  control  and  experimental  groups  dealing  with 
cogrMlive  benefits.  Coniputer-a.ssistcd  instruction  studies  were  not  in- 
cluded. A  principal  (brt  not  tfie  only)  s:;urce  of^lje  studies  used  was  the 
l.ducalional  Resources  Information  Center  (liRIC^)  Clearinghouse  file 
whi  h.  at  tlial  lime,  contained  about  1.200  ilej<is  on  the  topic.  A 
divippomt':!gly  s;nall  number  otstudies  (little  more/than  :  dozen)  met  the 
statC'J  cnleiLi. 

f  iruiirigs  were  reported  under  various  media-related  headings  such 
as  pru^r.immed  instruction;  (Clevision.  videotape,  and  m.^lion  pictures; 
slides,  illmstrips.  overliead  irarisparencies  iuid  still  pictures:  ra'Jto  and  tape 
rci  ordinv-'s.  and  multiple  media.  The  author  concludes  that: 

enormous  ai.iounts  oi  mouey  are  being  spent  for  the  installation 
'>!  expensive  equipment.  All  indications  are  that  decisions  as  to 
which  atidiovistu!  devices  to  purchase,  install,  and  use  have  beei. 
b.ucd  on  adimnistrativ'.*  and  organization  reijuirements  and  on 
cor)-  Jeratit)r»s  of  cost,  avai'ability.  and  user  preference,  not  on 
evkieiice  ot  instructional  elTectiveness. 

I  he  author  cites  basic  delects  in  the  research  reports  reviewed  for 
ihis  study,  raises  Mgnificant  tjuestions  left  unanswered  through  such 
etiorls.  and  offers  sui!gesti«)r-  for  hituie  media-related  research  intended 
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to  provide  ilic  answeis  to  imporiarrt  questions.  Typical  of  the  latter  was: 
Which  media,  ur  which  learner  ;»nd  which  media  characteristics,  should  be 
compared'.*  "  ^ 


Technology  and  tlic  Management  of  Ihstruction.  Robert 
Hcinich.  198  pp.  (A.ssoci:ition  for  Hducational  Cominunications 
and  Technology.  Washington.  D.C). 

This  is  a  crili  -al  and  cxltaastive  syntiiesis  and  discussion  of  possible 
bases  t'or  rnoderni/ing  tlie  paradigm  pertaining  to  "instructional  tech- 
noi«»gy"  .ind  Its  relationslup  to  tlie  total  Held  of  education.  Tile  author 
torccasts  and  argues  the  need  for  various  changed  roles  of  instructional 
technology  practitioners,  and  advocates  increased  attention  to  teaclier 
roles  under  s\  steni.>  of  mediated  instruction. 


:.()  TRLNDS 
6  2  0/77 

Coninuniications  Technologies  in  Higher  Edue::tion:  22  Profiles. 
Rutli  VVcinstock.  cd..  15  '  pp.  (C'onnni.nications  Press.  Washing- 
ton. D.C). 

A  series  ut  11  in  depili  analyses  of  promising  innovative  applications 
ol  "instruction.ll  rechnoiogv"  ;r.  college  teaching,  each  of  these  essays 
.ipj.oared  earlier  .is  .i  Ne[)aLate  article  in  I  he  periodical. /Vi;///;///^y<;r///)^//tr 
i  Jucattnn  l  argely  iclevis"M)  applications  were  reported  from  Chicago  TV 
(  olleye.  Orei-on  State  l/mvcrsiiy  (Corvallis).  the  University  of  Southern 
(\iliforma.  Wiiiihro;>  College  (  v)uth  Carolina).  Florida  Atlantic  University 
(Buca  Raton r.  and  Colorado  State  University  (Fori  Collins).  Other  more 
varied  applicatunrs  of  mstruciional  technology'  processes  and  media 
s\  stems  are  described  for  Cit  Idcn.  West  College  (Orange  County.  Cali- 
torm.i).  Stephens  College  tColui.  ^i.i.  .\hss(niri).  Brigharn  Young  University 
(iVovo.  Ut.ih).  WiIImhi  R.Mney  Harper  College  (Palatine,  imnois)*.  and 
(  olicge  at  Oswego  (State  University  of  New  Yor!;).  histruc'ion  througli 
vanou.  t\pes  nt'  computer  applications  are  described  for  New  ^'ork 
Institute  ut  TechnologN  and  Dartmouth  University. 

.An  emphasis  upon  instructional  developmetrt  in  coma\  inn  witli 
media  utilization  is  described  tor  Syiacu.se  U'niversity  (with  its  Center  for 
Instruciiona!  iV .elopment ).  the  Chicago  Circle  Campus  «)f  the  University 
of  lllinuiv  and  llie  New  Hampshire  ("ollege  and  University  Council  the 
lattc  A  1  >-iiisiiuiiion  wonsortuim  of  relatively  sjujll  colleges  (all  but  one 
the  Sr.iie's  accredited  tour-year  institutions  of  [iigher  learning).  *Iv.  > 
'*ther  expenmenlal  programs  described  place  heavy  emph.-'sis  upon 
insifnaion.jl  techiinlngN   ^nc  at  ilie  litiii^h  Open  University  and  selected 
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aspects  1)1  ihc  msliULijorial  pnrzranis  and  the  oiiicr  at  ;t  viu^n-  :  i4 
insliluli»;ns  represented  at  a  ct  rilererue  on  nun-ir;idilional  educ.i.icnal 
pra'-nces  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Mid'Ameuca.  Two  general 
articles  one  nn  games  and  smuilations  applications  to  college  teaching  and 
^another  on  telephone  leaching  (at  University  ol"  Wisconsin  Hxten- 
.sion)  round  out  the  tactual  presentatiotvs. 
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Media  in  High^-  hdtiealion,  TheCritic.il  Issuer  Ideas.  Analysis. 
Confrontation  .,cr:ild  R  Broiig.  ciL.  Ill  p  \  Mnronnaiion 
I'liturcs.  PullrTKin.  W.ish. ). 

This  IS  .]  ctiliiLtu.n  or  p.ipeis  assi)CKited  with  ..  co;iterer:cc -seminar 
Mered  'n  tiie  ;tiibhsher,  with  the  PMrn.ir\  L'oal  oT '  expo^ini.' and  detlning 
!ssncs  rin  a!  'u  th<.'  fneJi.i  tieui  ni  higher  education."  Specitlc  issues  ad- 
dressed at  'h  -  .nnieicnce  mciiuie  (  I  )  Should  Higher  cdiicarKin  nie.iias 
or  eJtivariDiul  te'.  luM!-)gy  proL'ra:ris  be  mei'^cd  with  ilie  library'M  2 !  Who 
sh  uld  direcj  the--  '  ( .> )  What  .n  the  "lair  share"  u|  the  budgei  tor  the  media 
prt>eraiu'  (4i  What  are  essential  ser.ices  lo  be  provided  b\  institutional 
audiiivKual  progr.ims  *  {  ^  \  How  car.  r.ollegj  and  umversny  facuhy  member . 
be  induced  lo  make  .md  better  use  o!  audiovisual  resources'.^  (())  If 

biiduet  cuts  a  e  :ct|uired.  what  part  <»!  ifie  Cilucalional  lechn')lngy  o:  media 
prngr.mi  can  be  eliminated  * '( 7)  U.m  the  critical  issues  tacing  Ingher  educa- 
ii»>n  be  dea>.  witii  suc.e-,slull>  ,  ar  least  tn  part.  thM>uuh  interventions  of 
nuiMclM>iiai  .u  etiiKatioM.i!  tcclinol»>g\ 

IndiMilu.iI  papers  in  this  compendium  trea  aspects  ol'ihe  f'Tegoirm 
tjuestions  Margaret  Clnsh  'hv.  (l.'ni\eiMty  »)!  Washingttui)  detlnes  ;m.' iia 
prngraiTis  fhioii-h  ident.tication  j;id  discuss:  :i  ot  what  ilie\  accomplish, 
(ierald  Uroug  ( Washington  Slate  Uuiv^'rsity  I  tocuses  tni  critical  questions 
regaidmg  media  program  r^los  m  miprovirig  teaching  and  learmng  m 
contrast  lo  "prOMding  >er\ues"  Wesiey  NJeierhenry  (University  o. 
Nebraska  >  tise>  an  Iiistork  al  .ippr t  to  develop' reas)ns  wh\  .  m  :he  p.isi. 
higher  o'lication  meiiia  pn)gtains  fi.ive  run ;  been  more  successlul.  Pivid 
Crftssr-an  lUmveiM-.-  ot  Ptttsburghl  and  Charles  VIeek  (Ucnlr.  !  W.ishing- 
itm  Stare  (  r  r.erNirv  i  .isses>  liie  weaknesses  :?nil  strengths  ot  "combined** 
or  "uite'^iat'/ir*  hbr.ii\  Mi-.-dia  pri«gi.tnis  m  ingher  oducnli-  ti.  John  Davis 
(W.ishm^i.t!  Sr.iie  I  t:i'.ersitv  )  .irul  Don  Kiecks  ( Umversit)  ot  Washington) 
examine  the  pros  .iru*.  .'»:is  >  >t  >  erttr.jli/.itn  >a  vs.  decentralization  of  college 
and  nmvorsitv  n:edij  ^crvkes.  lirong  .i!  >o  pre>iMts  a  jiapcr  on  processes  ol' 
wstematiL  b:u!get  pl.t.  :iirv^  ti>r  nucIi  .'M)granr.  Aino  Delk'rn.ndi^  (Portland 
CiMnmunitN  ToII-.-aM  alters  .m  jieuristic  approach  ti»  riiaking  niedin 
progr.ims  'w-^rk"  .md  acluev;'  their  i:o:iK 
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Computers  ar.d  the  Learning  Process  in  Higher  Education.  John 
Fralick  Kockarl  and  Miciiacl  S.  Scott  Morton.  A  Report 
Prepared  tor  the  C'aniegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
35h  pp.  (Mc(;raw'Hil!  Book  Co,.  New  York). 

A  I wLcrii  update  ol  fact  and  opinion  legaidin*^  ilv:  luture  of 
CDiPipuiers  in  instru^t'on  in  higher  ediieation.  this  report  is  eoneerncd 
LluefiV  with  three  questions:  (1)  is  the  instruetional  use  of  eoniputers 
cosi-e  I  fee  tive'.'  il)  In  what  spei^ifie  ways  will  t'  e  eomputer  atTccl  the 
learning  process  in  higlier  education''  .ind  (3)  How  should  facuiry  niernbcrs 
tpproaeii  the  selection  of  conipiiier  l):ised  mstmctioii  ivpes  for  particular 
in  IrujluMial  piir|n)ses  and  programs  ' 

The  aiiMuns  aiiive  k  Ncvcial  conchiMons  reg;tr(ling  educational  tech* 
nologv  ii]  [uglier  education.  They  deduce  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  an 
upswing  >n  coniput?!  technology,  exernphried  in  part  by  reduced  costs  of 
equrprnciit  and  N.>^»vare  Ncrvicc  and  the  coming  of  tlie  niirii  computer, 
hiifnoved  use  n|  television  a-,  a  teaching^'Iearning  tool  is  occurring,  chiefly 
ol  impi  iivetl  LajM  nil  lies  I'oi  "live"  (two«way.  feedback -type) 
<iperations  7  Improved  access  to  university  libraries  is  obtained  increasint'Jy 
till' 'Ugh  various  microriche-like  non'paper  means. 

The  authors'  model  of  the  learning  process  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  nt>  single  technology  should  be  expected  to  serve  the  learner  in  all 
stages  of  learning  or  to  and  througlva!)  tyf^es  of  mate.ials  to  be  learned 
and  !hat.  therefore,  the  uniiiiiely  advaplageoiis  qualities  of  each  should  be 
studied  and  evaluated.  They  also  JoncUide  that  in  the  past  too  much 
attention  iiad  been  given  to  Skinnerian-type  computer-assisted  instruction. 
An  area  ol  considerable  promise  in  the  applicafon  of  technology  lo  higher 
education  u  seen  for  various  types  of  "enriciiment  activities'"  (gaming, 
pro^  lem  solving,  simulating);  the  author:;  foresee  ;hese  activities  as  enabling 
stude'Ms  to  integrate  and  test  knowledge  gained.  A  corollary  finding,  in 
this  respect.  !s  that  "the  real  impact  o\  the  new  lechnologj*  will  f:n  the 
most  pari  he  adding  to.  rather  ll.an  re[)lacing.  current  learning 
mechanisms.  *' 
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The  Fourth  Revolution:  Instructional  Technoh)gy  in  Higher 
Education.  .A  Kcport  and  Kcconunendations  by  the  Carnegie 
(*i>nHniNMiui  (Ml  Higher  l.dujatioiL  I  10  pp.  ( Me(iraw-Hil!  Book 
i  n    New  York ) 

A  «.tuiK  of  apparent  ar.a  [>i>tential  elfects  ol'  the  technology  of 
elcctr-Jitu  communications  and  data  processing  upi^n  American  higher 
education,  ti  r  -port  sumr.iari/es  experiences  with  the  new  technolog\' 
thr«»u^n  h^T^.  voncluding  that;  (1)  its  applications  in  higiier  education 
have  been  siovsor  in  convng  arid  :hey  have  cost  more  money  than  might 
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have  been  anlicipaied.  ;uid  (2)  applications  thai  f.ave  been  made  are  more 
often  aduii'iuns  Id  rather  than  rcpiacenients  of  older  approaches.  The 
report  predicts  that,  by  the  year  2000.  "a  significant  portion  of  mstruciion 
III  fii -her  eiiu*.\itioi»  may  be  carried  on  throiiun  irtformational  rcchnuU)L:y 
perhaps  in  a  range  of  iO  to  20  perrent."  Var'ous  advantages  u." 
technological  apphcations  :n  instruction  are  cited  for.  students  and 
teachers,  as  well  a .  fur  *lnanc::ig  authorities. 

Other  predictions  suggest  that,  in  the  future,  instructional  tech- 
nologv  will:  extend  the  range  of  adult  education  and  generally  off -campus 
student.,  enable  stijdenl^  of  smaller  campuses  to  share  instruction  and 
resources  of  larger  cooj  crating  ii.>titutions;  and  increase  the  stacure  and 
sign  I  tic  nee  ul  libraries  as  foci  of  campus  learning.  New  professions  o! 
"multimedia  leclmologisis"  are  aKo  predicted  as  is  makmg  college 
studc;its  more  aware  of  teclinological  tools  icomputcrs.  fur  example) 
before  tfiey  begin  college  Naming.  I»M)spective  teachers  'especialK  at  the 
ctjiltge  level)  will  need  to  he  Tamed  to  iiiake  ontinram  use  of  tliis  new 
:ec}moiog>.  Trade-offs  will  be  made  among  college  and  university 
eurriyiilmn  offeru)gs.  buflduig  ren'.iuements.  staff  and  support  costs,  and 
other  budgetary  elements,  (he  new  technolot^v  will  lead  towa  d  increased 
cerilrali/ation  of  related  services  and  resources  on  single  campuses  and  to 
more  coopcative  efforts  ami  ng  institi;i:v)ns  on  regional  a  id  even  national 
bases,  'neluding.  especially,  the  eoupt  rative  produ^'tion  aiic  distribution  of 
applicable  ,si)ftw:ire.  Spec  ific  elements  of  instruct.  )nal  technology  cited  as 
likely  to  receive  gieatest  mipetus  and  acceptance  m  higher  ed'Jcation  in  the 
tuture  wore  cable  I V.  video-cassettes;  con:puter-.'ssisled  instruction:  and 
learning  kitN  fur  mdepemlent  study.  The  Commission  recommeiMlvd 
estiihhshment  i>f  .n  mdeiendeni  i-roup  "to  make  assessments  ot  the 
•nstruLtioiLil  eflectivvness  and  cost  benellts  of  L.  rrently  available  instruc- 
tional teLhnolog)"  and  to  put  l-sli  its  linduigs  for  rhe  guidat^ce  of  higher 
education 
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T(»  Improve  Leiin.fnu:  An  Evnhiiilion  of  Inslriiclional  Toch- 
n()l(»v5y.  Sidney  (i  I  iek*i)n.  ed..  Vol.  I  :  Part  On.^  "A  Report  by 
the  ("oiTiMiissiDii  on  Iiim. u  ;tiona!  Tecliiiology Part  I  'vo: 
"lnst^tic::oiKil  IcchnoloMv.  Selcctetl  WorkiiiL;  Papers  on  the 
-State  of  the  Art**;  \'o|.  :.  Part  Three-  "Instriic-lional  TV- li- 
noli)u\  IlieoriL's  and  Cicneral  Applic-ation'*;  Part  I'ow:  "In- 
structional leelinology  Pn'etiea!  (*onsiderations":  I*art  I-"ivo: 
"Inst  •uctK)nal  Tcelmolouy  I tnplieations  for  lUisiness  and 
liKliistry'*;  J\irt  S'x  "Instructional  T*echno!ouy  Heonoinic 
I'valuatioiK  Vol  L  441  pp.  Vol.  2.  I(y>()pp.  iR.R  Bowker 
(\>  .  New  ^Ork ). 
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A  uMhiifticnial  tcvicw  Uic  %t.i!c  o!  nisiriu-lional  icclinolog)  at  the 
ho-.^Minirr^  t-l  \^>'^0  iliis  inthicnii.il  hoi>k  ;illcnipl.>  i'^  idcnMly  \hc  status 
and  noiciJiiai  .»f  llic  entire  field  old.  new,  and  UiUue;  mechanical  and 
el-.-eironu  :  aiiioniitied  an-d  beriialeii  Uoin  iiii)ovalii»n>  in  piini  tech- 
iKtioj'.  t)  .^'inpiiiers.  i[um  ^laNsN'oiib  in  miiltnnedia  centers.  N!an> 
diss.usst«-i's  hear  v!iiev.ll\  i.pon  hi  Jic:  ediic.iUon. '!  l>e  eltiel  puiposcs  Jt  llie 
stud>  were  "h»  lest  ll.v  hehe!  llial  les.-hnuloi ^  ,  pM»perly  supported  ai:d 
•AiseA  enipli»>ed.  ^nuld  fielp  f  -  ineel  souk*  .>i*  the  naiivin's  most  prcssii>i! 
•.'diuai n >i:al  nevd^  ..nd.  it  )i;>!Mied.  to  reei»mi;iend  lo  the  Pies'.deiit  and 
iM  The  ('/'ni:»ess  specjlu  aetnuis  to  provide  !'t.)r  the  most  etteclive  pi»ssib!e 
.ipph_j!ion  .![  technolo;j\  ti»  AnieriL.i'*  eduealU'ii." 

Hie  (*.»r  inissuni  ^oiuliulc^  ih.it  teehnoloi:\  could  hritie  about 
in.. leased  msfr  ».!■»:  pr< »UvU :r. r.>  while  a'  the  same  liine  jnake  leariun^  l:ir* 
:n«i;..-  iinrnedi.ile  .ind  ielev..pi.  mure  indi\idual.  nuue  pv)wer!ul.  ;uiu  more 
NLienti!  'han  i:  :s.  Si\  iee«)nimefida;ions  inaiie  aie  (h:i!.  (  1 )  the  National 
lr,.l:iui,>  .»!  hdiiLatK'n  vN'lh.l  He  ONtalihshed  to  piovide  edueali'»nal 
-esear.h  ieadersisp  and  (J)  a  N.Hioiial  liisMtute  vd  liisiructioii.:'. 

1  e.  hnol.  )L'\  he  -  slahh >l!ed .  I  )  ieaderslup  he  taken  Uuo'.:L:h  llial  institution 
I.)  sear  ii  "iil.  i»iean'/e.  and  p"-j..M;  h'r  disltihuiu)n  appropriate  tiK'dia 
ii)  impr*>\e  eilu.at.  »ik  ( 4 )  deiii' 'iisi  r.ilioiis  he  >^rven  on  the  value  ot  iiislruc- 
■'..ina;  le  Jm* -!< jeneralh.  .  w a  nu::i:u'i  nt  projeels  n«  supported  b\ 
i'lNfii^iie  t'lt  IisN!riuii  'I  t!  les.hnolui'\  rn  Neleetei!  e<''mmum!ies  m 
'J  'ti  >iiN.  ("»  .u:M'"rf  -nil!  Nlcpped  'ip  .-veauh  he  msiiinied  to  ir.uii 
:iM .  lit !,  .ti._T ,  ::..ike  hL-ticr  Use  inNliuelion.il  leehimlo^ir)  .  :ind  (^O  a 
Jmm.t  haiMWi  »h.iti  ii  nieN'Mi!  he  deveKipeii  fietweeii  iiidusli)  a'  .1  eduealion 
r..  adsat^e  the  '•* I tr. ciu-ns  .>t  ifiNiniLlion  liuomih  msi tu^ ' n >iial  uvli- 
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Nl  V  McJia  anil  C  nlki;c  IcaLliinu.  Jatnos  W  fk(nvn  aiul  Jan^s 
\S  Ih^rnion.  Ir  ed>  .  1  ^.^  pp  ( Asy)Li;ilU)n  In:  ['.ducat uMiiu 
(  ( >ininuni. Ml  n  >r>  ..ikI  I  •.'Lhno!i>L:y  .  \S  asluii'-'on.  I ).( ). 

()  1"  •^  1'  .>'k;  ;1  ■  ;n  is  .1  N!i!\e'.  irun'Vair.e  !eas.liini'  u>e> 
.,•  ■:;  vl:,t  :;:  ,  ■. t       ..  -iIIeL"'.  s  and  uinveisiiie>.  A  cha:M/r  on 

■Ii.  ;frt:,  ri,>iia:  f  JivH^'tiv  >:  Media  lh\  i*i ot  (*.  R.  Car [K-rii ei .  then  > 't 

l*e:'!i  A  In  .u'la  S'a^e  t'tr'vra'^)  /lesses  the  'Ny.iem.iliL  appM»ach"  'liclud- 
;.  '  ,\  .>a:  .•  ,  m:   :  :  >   ■ -d-ii       Ill  Neleel  .■nnteni  .m  st;:i".his 

t:M»;:iai>  I'M  ^  .'an:/*  .  ^'ii-e  .»ntent.  anan>:e  :!  m  opiiir'iin  '^ider  and 
>■,;■:■•:>.  t'  !  ),  Vm:  n;:!.'  i  .  >  ;  :  i, »  .  ' ;  .iii'-ti  n  m.  'md  pall  en  i  llu  >iilenl  ini" 
>ai!  li^l-'  riv'd*.  a;',!  !  ^Videtii  aLCevs.  (d)  lesl  ihe  el  le.  l:*.  e!)es>  o| 

I  '  s  •      .w-  »^  aie    ive  1  e  !  pteseiN*  and  remiljle  inter.i .  t:*  ips  it 

iilei:*  .  'A  ;t  :i  irst :  f  i^'iiai  ;:;  }tei:aU  and  leainiinj  expeneiiee  .  U  I  .iNsess  "i 
.    .!t.,i'..   /I'm*  :'M,  :  ^  ^:  mkuk  es .  and  ach  U'Vl-iiil  f  o  »    :itul  (j)  "J., 
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such  inrorrnaiiui,  as  a  pru.apiK  ba.sis  for  revising  and  improving  inslruc' 
iior;.  irKludirjg  ihc  inslrucliopai  in.itcrials  use  J  forlnc  purpose. 

Subscqueni  chapters  of  ihe  re;  on  present  ease  reports  (^t  college. an.d 
liniversity  U'.c;  o!  instructional  television,  films,  listenir.g  laboratories, 
audiotapes,  protuaiiuned  instruction,  raediated  seiMnstruclion.  computer- 
assisted  mstrucflon.  speual  multimedia  facilities,  large  i::tnsparencii-s  for 
overhead  pr«Mection.  simulated  experiences,  and  telephone  techniques. 

The  stud>  o)ncludes  by  stressing  several  matters  regarding  planning 
uses  nf  new  mcdiu  m  higher  education.  First  is  a  call  for  caution  to  avoid 
pittjlls  of  "gjdgetiv"  vMih  new  media  facilities  and  resources  specuic;i'lly 
of  iilli.wiiii.  instruciDiial  ends  U)  be  eomproinised  by  maim  available  to 
aJiievc  them  A  second  conclusion  is  ihe  need  to  rccogni/e  the  importance 
.1  corr.enii.iied  eth)M  nationally  jnd  within  regions  and  single 
«r.stinimms  t.>  deveh.p  software  materials  fur  use  in  higher  education. 
A  ihirJ  IS  that  p»->sical  laLiliiies  required  for  instructional  applications  of 
new  luedia  were  frequently  inadequate,  i'aculty  development  programs 
.•le  leo  rimend.ed  as  esseiiiLiI  elements  in  etYorts  to  moderni/e  instruc^ 
fi-  n  f'ln.iIK.  the  siua>  r.-iieiaie^  an  earlier  statement  to  the  effect  that 
flu  uMcnun'c  arpn'u^  h  ^.  mumm.^ft  infers  'Nigmficant  promise  for  the 
»n.;imi.  -i;i  ec(wi..mies  oh  efft^rt  and  of  instructional  time  in  higher 
educarion 
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histructioiKil  Design:  A  PhiM  lor  Unit  ;nui  Course  ncvclopmcnt. 
2iul  cd  .  Jc^roKl  i:.  Kjiniv  162  ppd-caron  iniblisht^rs.  Belmont 
C.ilif  ) 

presents  m  succinct  yet  understandable  lorm  the  .signifi- 
cant elements  ol  instructional  design  as  applied,  especially,  but  not  exclu- 
sively. 1.)  .  )urse:.  in  higlier  education  institutions.  The  book  assigns  crucial 
importance  the  rolhAMng  components  of  the  instructional  t  esign  pro- 
cess: (1)  ^»(>als.  topics,  and  general  purp.)ses;  ( j )  Icarr.er  characteristics; 
i^}  learn. ng  ohjccdves;  (-^)  subject  content.  (5)  pre-assessment  of  learr)er 
status  wjtli  respect  to  oh|ec!ives  and  content;  {(>)  teaching/learning  activ- 
iiies  and  rest)urces.  (^)  supp.Jtl  services;  and  (8)  evaluation.  The  '.hird 
part.ot  the  ho.  A  discusses  the  mechanics  of  planning  and  the  desired  inter- 
relath)nships  of  nivlividuals  invt»lved. 
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Instructioiuil  Dcvclnpmoiit  for  lrulividii:ili/ed  Lc;»rniim  in 
Hii:lKT  Education.  Rohcn  M.  Diinnorul.  ct  al..  lS^)"pp. 
f  luluciliona'  Tcchnoloi^y  Piiblic.'itions.  {inylcwood  ClilTs.  N.J . ). 
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This  its(!tiil  M.uidl)Mi)k  ni]:l'^.i:s  tints*'  Npccific  ]ni)Codurcs  ( as  op;H)scd 
Minpl>  li>  ihciirctical  tii  i.;.  poT* -jncj!  examples)  neccssar)  U>  achieve 
sUw^csstiil  j..iucniic  uiiMA'alu)!, .  ir:  liiglicr  education .  It  provides  lust  .i 
ir.wMc  .1  rctcreri-'o  \n\  '■nulividiiali/atiori**.  idontilicil  as  tlj«'  essence  ol'  the 
K'^i Ti  iiiendcd  vUirKuIuin  ilcsiiiii  proce-.N  and  recoi»ni/eil  as  corTuni.sed  nt" 
tlet  -lie  iinie  trames  The  bo*jk  also  presenl^  varied  opporturilies  i-  r 
^t::den!  di.u'iM)'>.;v  rei'icdiation.  .nid  exemption;  optional  content  ^tudy: 
alternate  i.M;n^  an  J  !:c\iiile  times  lot  the  evaluation  ut'  >tiide:!ts:  and 
i.pMnn^  vviiti  ie>pei-t  ii>  i-icatio*;.  ..i  which  instruction  and  iearnini; 
e>pcr!eiice^  a:c  curKliid?'!.  and  alteri  ilt  lorms  ol"  nisi ructmii,  -  .ludnii* 
nulepeiidetil  l-Minm^'  materials  .md  ins. ; uctUMial  modes.  Add?'  .uial  ehap- 
t'.Ts  dc.il  Alt!'.  'A.ly^  to  develop  a  clnnale  and  an  oriiani/ation  [iLiri  tor 
t  iwihfaiin-j  a^adeim^  chanue.  i!eneratmi!  aiu:  Nele^tini;  prv)jeot.s  t*i  eUeci 
v,h.inj'.*.  tr..\  kIlt'*:!  V  in«:  ^th|ectivi.-s  .ind  structuring  insi:uctioiial  sequences 
{■•'>  then.  Tijc  hook  also  i:K:'uk-s  .i  ^Iep•h\'SIep  jnocedure  lor  desiiinmu. 
i;:ip!e:iie.':Mni!.  ievuiiiL».  ^elc^•llni:  media  lor.  [)|i;<smt:  v)Ut  and  I'valiiatmvi 
i^.idcKi;..  n  ij- (v.iii' -n  ino;.-       Other  topics  discussed  include  d'Mermina- 

>l  .o^:  l.•tt'.'Lt;veIle^^  and  ai.c*in:it  !iiliiy.  A  t'm.il  chapter  deals  with 
■■•e-.-oi  >.  ir:t:!:ed""    ;uonIeMS  o!  impleii.  "tting  acjdemic  innovalu^ns. 

Iiicl'.i.lcd   Hi    il:e    appendix    .ne    helplul    materials   dealiiiu  with 
V.'    .  fii!ht::i^  po!}CK'>  .tnd  ^!ie  sli.iimi;  ot  io\:tIiies  oil  innovaMve  ^ollev^e 
.ir  1  uir/.'.T ■!•_".  .-i^ 'p(.\l  pr''LTams  .jnd  lesonices.  as  well  as  an  anal\  sis  of 
^r-/(j  ;..:  ':::en:  >  .i::d  u^es  i>f  '.ari'Mj^         ,  nl  independent  learmrii:  I'acilities. 


G  3  0  7.;  1 

I'riiuiplt's  of  InslniL'tioiuil  Dcsit^n.  RdTK-rl  (J:ii:nc  jiul  I,oslic 
I  lin  :i:s  J'^O  pp  i  Moil.  RiiK*h:irt.  .iiul  Winston.  New  Vnrk). 

A  ;:'..i:iua:  o!  i|K'» >tetical  [)rinciples  undcrlyirn'  ^N'stematic  cut- 
;Ms*um  \*si^ii.  .i!i»n:'  wiiii  nio^ewlntes  leipnreJ  lo  acconrMisli  i!.  this 
Im.  .k  ...iI:vle^  .I'r.m jeMenJ-  "!  "topus,  eouisrs.  .ind  lessons  ot  inslrUvti'Mi. 
!i«      '»a:i"'''.    i:  :\\  tipi»n  principles  o|  iiuman  leainniL'  and 

IM""! . iri.tr^  r  .        >i  s  " 

v.i.k  'vp'.ii?  s  v.iv.Mf!'.  'i.iMc  des!L:n  C'mstdeiatmns  prjitainiiii:  lo 
'  i  '  »t  i;  .■'u  'j-'M.  I.')  iMielUv.tiial  leaininu  ^kllls  .md  ^irarei:iOx 

•  -'J  '  ^»  .!!kI  '..t;  u■»^.•^  "l.ieammir   inlotn..tl..  •  .  attiiudes.  motor 

■  mI'     I  '  1'.'  ':ie  ho.i  iriL'  <     ■'vle^u'nlnu  nisnuclton*'  ci  ^iisklera titans  i^iven 
li)  .l'!'::!:'  ■  ;v'rt        iijci"  . 'hjcctivcs.  (2)  desi-.'.inm:  ms!  rUw    nial  ^e- 
I  'l'  ■     I  ' )   ;  .        lr:^MlK  Moim!  '.-veiMs.      >  dcstiinii^.'  individ.ial 

'r•^  '.['ii  I  ■  I  ^s|:l;|  ,''k1c:i?  pe!l<»rnjaih.e  A  tmal  secm^n  ot  the  Sook 
'"«).  'A:';  ■  i:i I !  • ■! ^!-':':^"  midei  Mich  airjjonc^  asmdr.:  '*iah/ed 
»t"«tf';  J;-  r     le-.i  :\'\:      f  ■  •  "  .i!  ^^  .If  ins.  .iiid  evahritini»  nist  rtu  t{^''!i. 
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6:3.0/74-2 

The  Keller  Plan  Handbook:  Essays  on  a  Personalized  Svstem  of 
Instruction.  FrL^d  S.  Keller  and  J.  Gilnioui  Shcrni::...  W 
pp.  (W.  A.  Benjamin.  Reading,  Mass  J. 

This  scr'L\s  oi  co-aulhured  papers  irucnded  lo  inturin  individuals 
about  characlcnslics  and  procedures  used  in  liie  "personal  Nvslein  of 
msirueiion  (PSIT  A1m>  knnwn_as  ihe  Keller  Plan,  ii  has  wiihin  the  past  10 
l<»  15  years  gained  considerable  standing  as  an  improved  rneiiiud  oi 
leacluni',  especially  irr  higher  cdticant)n.  Vanous  chapters  deal  with  the 
history  of  PS!  and  its  characterisiies  as  a  basic  system  its  IoglstIC^.  re- 
mtorcemeni  thcorv  .  and  current  status  in  the  United  States  and  Hra/il. 
I'lnally.  the  hook  caiitionN  jbout  use  ni  the  system  for  iIk^  who  nuy 
otherwise  cxped  too  much  of  tt. 


6:3.0  74  3 

Modular  Instr  ction:  A  Guide  to  the  Design.  Selection.  Utiliza- 
tion, and  Evaluation  of  Modular  Materials.  James  D.  Russell. 
142  pp.  (Burgess  Puhhshinu  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn  J, 

This  somewhat  unique  approach  to  learning  reeogni/es  and  accom- 
uiodates  individual  ditfereiKe^  and  Icarnmg  ahilities  of  sludeiils.  The  book 
IS  addressed  t..  classroom  teacher^  and  gives  consideral^Ie  eniphasLs  to  the 
development,  lesang.  and  use  of  so-called  "modules"  small  units  of 
learning  It  discusses  the  turulauiL^nlals  of  modular  rnsl ruction:  selection 
Md  design  ol  modules,  specifuation  of  objectives  anJ  construct!  »n 
.rnenon  items,  and  anaU  ^  of  learner  characieristics  and  specification  of 
enii>  behaviors.  The  book  alsi>  looks  ai  wav  ,  lo  sequei^uo  instruction  and 
selea  media  tor  it.  lo  handle  Mudent  ir>  outs  of  modules,  and  lo  ev.iluate. 
utilize,  and  implement  niodiil.ir  mstriiclhjn  gerierallv.  ' 
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The  Audio-Tutorial  Approach  to  Learning  Thrntigh  Indepen- 
dent Study  and  Inic^rated  Fxperiences.  .S.N.  Postlethwait.  J. 
Nnv:ik.  aiuhH^I.  .Miirr../.  Jr..  pp  (Burgess  Puhlishini;  Co.. 
Minneapolis.  .Minn.  >,  - 

I  his  IS  .1  detailed  an.ilysis  ol  the  limijue  coiiirrI»utn»ns  ol  and  \savs  to 
oigam/e  .uid  mai/.ige  atidio-tutoti.tl  instriiciional  programs,  first  employed 
on  a  bfo.id  sc.jle  in  hoi.iru  courses  at  Purdue  U'ruversiiy  undei  the 
direction  n\  I)f  S  N  Postlethwail.  This  book  provides  esserUral 
inlorniation  \iu  ihose  interested  ir.  teslruciMUig  Li>urses  general!^  lo  take 
.ulvarila^e  ..|  tla  auvlio  lutori.il  appioacli.  with  its  independent  siudv 
sessioiu  (ISS).  -genera!  ass^-rnhK  >essioiis  (CS.s;  inf.'graled  ^e^M..ns 
\U?S).  .'ihi   otha   .Kf!vifi.;>    Specilic   rei|tiirements  regauiini:  pii>si.-al 
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facililu^  :irc  included,  as  arc  del;!ils  of  program  operation  such  us  the 
dcplu\rnenl  ot  jxrsunnci  and  the  preparation  of  tapes,  films,  and  printed 
rriaienals.  Sugijcslions  for  the  aevelopment  of  various  types  of  mini- 
ciMirses  involving  a  rnoduiar  approach  to  learning^ and  the  preparation  of 
niatenaK  I'.sed  with  thcin  are  also  incUided. 


4,0   SI  WDARDS  AM)  (JUlDtLINHS  y 

6.4;o/77  1  * 

Collci'c  Leanviiii;  Resources  Programs.  80  pp.  (Association  fo; 
I'ducational  Coninuinicitions  and  Tcchnoloev.  Wasliinuton 
!).(.)  ■ 

IVvelopeil  over  a  period  ui  vcars.  this  is  a  set  of  ic-onimendations 
on  ';uw  to  n!;:r:  learnin  ".  resources  >er^ices  and  functions  in  four-year 
C(»ilei:c>  arid  univcrsiues  h>  a  special  task  force  of  the  Association  for 
I  duc.itional  (  oi!iinurncation>  and  reclinoiog\  OXLCT).  This  study  out- 
.  nes  reasons  lor  and  uuidehnes  to  achieving  improved  organization  of 
tc^iinolouical  contrnunicaiions  services  (with  alternative  administrative 
patictn%)  in  aisnttiiions  of  iuiiher  education.  Additional  special  profrar-. 

jtteiiuon  include  (a>  instructional  deveh)pnicnt:  >  'liifu 
sion  adoption  o:  education.il  mnovaiions.  particularly  those  of  a  tecii- 
nologic;il  n.itiir.'.  (c)  local  production  of  media  s(aV..are:  (d )  tclecommuni- 
cations  taalities  and  services.  utili/atii)n  of  rcclinological  media,  facilities, 
ami  e(|inpn^em.(o  wlesimi  or  snitahle  required  facilities:  and  (0  approaches 
tu  ,.e  h^i.iiit^n^  ,)t  Icarnini:  iesources  p-ograms. 


6  4.0  77  2 

The  [icoi^omics  (W'  New  liducalional  .Media:  P;escMit  Status  of 
Uese.-irch  and  Ireiids.  l-ducaliiMial  .Methods  and  Tcchrii^iucs. 
200  p[v  (United  .\atit)ns  hducalional.  Scientifie.  and  Cultural 
'  <  >ru:ini/alion.  l^irPs \. 

Pre[\ired  wiih  the  assistance  of  the  Internanonal  Council  for 
l  ih.iL.iMnii.il  Medui  (1(  I M).  tins  hook'.'t  tiesaihes  the  current  status  of  and 
p^^l•^^c•s  isc'i!  !.»  tlet.-riniiie  c<»st^  evjluate  results  of  using  various  new 
•  '  r.iJi.v  tek'vi^i,  proL'rammed  instruction,  learning  resource 
■eiiU'js.  .iiul  oti  -r.)  in  cthi^^iihui.  iho  fnulings  came,  tir^l.  from  an 
.inar.  Ms  some  :mo  simhcs  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
r\t.-i:M%-'hib!ioeMpi  ir ,  .imi  \  minihei  of  abstracts  are  piovided-  as  are 
•'."failed  stuiics  jimiv /ini!'  costs  for  Mexico's  Radioprimeria.  .Nepalese 
in'^rrucii-rMi  i  aim.  1.1  S.i!v.Kit.r\  11 V  system.  Mexico's  Telesocundaria. 
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programmed  inslruclion  projects  in  Central  Africa  and  Franc«\  and  a  group 
of  West  German  audiovisual  centers. 


6:4.0/77-3 

Criteria  for  Planning  the  Universiiv  Learning  Resources  Center, 
living  R   Merrill  and  Harold  A.  Drob,  96  pp.  (Association  tor 
Educat!onaI   Communications  and  Technology,  Washington 
D.C.). 

A  study  conducted  for  the  University  of  California  to  identify 
essential  criteria  for  planning  university  learningVesource  centers  in  1970. 
this  book  cites  »he  advajitages  of  learning  resourc<*  centers  in  higher 
education,  drawing  evidence  ti')ni  published  studies  and  reports.  Another 
chapter  deals  with  adnanislr alive  organization  and  the  recommended 
status,  of  learning  resource  centers  in  universities.  Criteria  for  staff  and 
.-.pace  requirements  are  provided  with  specific  suggestions  ui)  how  ihey 
apply  m  actual  university  situations.  Planning  and  administering  tiie 
budget  of  the  university  learning  resource  center  are  reviewed,  along  with 
A'ays  and  means  of  encouraging  faculty  involvement  in  such  plannin*.?. 
Special  provisions-  and  pros  and  cons  of  "rechargiji^"  (i.e.,  of  charging 
d:partmental  budgets  for  services  rendered,  rather  than  of  paying  for  ther.i 
t  om  the  central  learning  resource  center  budget)  also  arc  leviewed.  The 
s.udy  concludes  that:  ( 1)  the  director  of  learning  resources  should  report 
to  the  chief  arudemic  otTicer.  (2)  he  or  she  should  be  a  professional 
,  member  of  the  t'acully,  qualified  according  to  high  standards  of  academic 
prephraiion  and  e.xperien*  e,  (3)  at  least  one  consultant  i.)  instructional 
development  should  be  employed  full  time  on  the  learning  resources 
center  stat'f,  (4}  the  nui.iber  of  staff  and  of  square  feel  devoied  to  the 
learning  resource  center  should  be  determined  through  use  of  procedures 
and  standards  de^.eloped  in  the  stud> ,  and^f.'^)  the  budget  of  the  learning 
resources  .enter  should  be  developed  according  to  a  programming- 
planmng-'>udgei«--;. evaluation  (PPBI  )  or  equivalent  system.  Other  rccom- 
inendations  ana  areas  seriously  neeu.ng  appropriate  criteria  are  aiso 
ideniitied. 

6:4.0/751 

The  Learning  Center:  A  Sphere  for  Noihraditir  i\  Approaches 
to  education.  (;ar\  Peterson,  146  pp.  (Shoe  S:ring  Press. 
Hamdcn.  Conn. ). 

This  book  outlines  plans  and  procedures  college  and  university 
adn.  sirators  and  faculty  should  miplement  in  establislimg  and  maintain- 
ing  .1  ••learning  center"  which  proviCi.  an  innovative  combination  of  four 
J'  .ideniic-related  services  (  1  )  .a  nrtltimedia  library.  (2)  audiovisual 
services.  {})  certain  nontrudilh»nal  services,  and  (4)  instructional  develop- 
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i.icru  ;^sM^tatKc  and  leadership.  This  book  analyzes  how  these  elements 
rcl:ii"  .ind  interact  an.i  biuld  synergistically  upon  each  oth-jr.  all  with 
^pcVLil  attention  lo  providing  for  individual  ditTcrences  and  traits  in 
l.KLili>.  >iiidenls.  and  administrators  involved.  Special  attention  is  also 
i!i    :i  U)  processc^  involved  in  the  management  of  academic  change. 

6:4.0/75-2 

IniprovS^ig  In.striK'tioiial  Productivity  in  Higher  Education 
SliL'I'n  A.  MarrisDn  and  Lawrence  M.  Stoiurow.  eds.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  272  pp,  ([:due;!tionai 
1  eLluK^lDgy  PuhiicationN.  luiglewood  Cliffs.  N.J.). 

A  vDile^tioM  u!  essa>'i  from  .i  S>niposium  on  histruclional  Produc- 

.  tlil^  vnhiMK'  cxploies  a  'S) stems  apprtuch  :o"  and  behavioral  objec- 
(iv-,-  ni  ie^liMi)lnL!ical  s\  stcius.  The  symposium,  conducted  m  1^)73  by 
iIk-  ()f:ice  ni  hducaiion  and  ttie  National  Institute  of  Hducation.  t'ocused 
on  the  problems  ere  led  b\  the  increasing  demands  of  a  diverse  group  of 
si  hlents  1  '  a  v.iricd  ediicalional  experience.  Technological  systems. 
ie;i:teii  the  "loiiiih  revi)lulion"  in  education  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
.Mi  liiiiher  I'duc.ition.  has  the  potential  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students 
If  .Ltt.un  ch.illcnues  v;:;i  be  mefby  planners. 

I  hese  ch.'lleniies  include  diminishing  availability  of  fiscal  resources, 
.in  iiicreasinuly  diveisc  student  body  and  the  need  to  tailor  prograriis  to 
new  siiidenis.  U  or  turlher  information  on  the  resource  ijuestion  see  Topic 
IS  Resource  .Miocatiim  and  Budgefng.  particularly.  I><:2.0/75  "Con- 
•.I rained  Kaiio  Approach  lo  .Mlocatim*  Insu uJlional  Resources"  by 
Willi.irn  H  Simpson ). 

The  .Syniposi  :rn  a  Jresse»  the-e  clialleiigLS  by  segmenting  the 
presenJ.iiion  into  three  sections:  Group  and  Bounded  Learning  Hnviron- 
iix-n;s.  hidr.idu.ih/ed.  Bounded  Learning  l-nvironments;  and  Personalized. 
Open  lAMrning  l.nvironmenis.  The  presentations  include  lively,  provoca- 
iiv-j  discussion  lit  fnan\  programs  being  implemented  on  canipuses  today. 

Or  f^uncuLir  interest  :o  the  planner  will  be  the  keynote  addresses. 
tmi.ihU  •'Leu;  ing.  1  ethnology,  aiui  the  Potential  Increase  of  Produc- 
iivit>  :n  Hii:her  l-.ducation**  by  Roherl  Filip.  He  discusses  quality  and 
ijii,inlit>  ni  produciivit>  that  higher  education  should  seek  in  the  context 
of  .-o.iN 
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(iiiidelines  for  T  ^o  \'ear  College  Learning  Resources  Programs. 
12  pp  ( Assoeiation  for  lulucaf 'ona!  Coninuinications  and 
1  eel^nniog .  :  Aniencan  Library  Assoeiation  rf  College  and 
Keseareh  Librancs.  arul  Anienean  Association  of  C  ommunity 
and  Junior  {Oiiege^.  Wasiunglon.  !)(*.). 
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This  biH)k!ct  CDPlains  qualitative  uuidelincs  prepared  ji»int!y  by  three 
na!i.)nallv-recnk;m/ed  ori-aiii/atiDns.  guidehnes  v  hich  describe  adequate 
two-year  c^)lle^e  learning  resources  and  services.  The  booklet  includes 
recornrnendai.orK  that'  (1)  the  docunieai  be  used  as  a  crilenoii  base  lor 
.M.ui.  "  selt-study.  and  planning  but  not  as  a  base  lor  niiinrnal 
standards.  iZ)  applications  v)f  standards  be  governed  by  the  purposes  and 
objectives  ot  each  college  using  them,  and  (3)  administrative  orgarii/jMon 
patterns  for  learning  resources  programs  grow  out  of  the  miheu  ol  eac.i 
mstifution  rather  than  being  superimposed  from  without. 

This  booklr;  also  suggests  that:  { 1 )  each  college  provide  foraleafmng 
resources  program.  such  programs  be  guided  by  a  specific  set  of 
purposes  and  objectives:  (3)  they  provide  a  variety  of  services  as  integral 
parts  ol  the  learning  process.  (4)  such  programs  c<  perate  in  the 
development  of  area,  regional,  and  State  networks,  consortia,  or  sys  lmis. 
With  regard  to  organi/atiori  and  admmisiration.  the  guidehnes  recommend 
that  (1)  resp»)nsibilities  functions  uf  the  learning  resources  unit  be 
dearly  spelled  out.  (2)  Learning  Resource  Center  (LRC)  personnel  be 
involved  in  all  areas  and  levels  of  academic  ilaniiing;  advisory 
committee,  a  '  in  evaluating  and  extending  LRC  services:  and  (4) 
jdimnisiralive  .n'  budget  planning  authority  be  clearly  detlned  and 
cooperative  lel.  rionships  of  units  within  the  same  districts  be  maintained. 

With  respect  to  budgeting,  the  guidelines  recom:nen'!  that:  (1)  the 
LRC  program  be  regardejas  an  element  of  program  planning;  (2)  the  LRC 
budget  retlect  campus-wide  instructional  materials  needs;  (3)  lo  the  extent 
possible,  purchases  of  :nalerials  be  exempted  from  restrictive  annual 
bidding  procedures  and  be  made,  instead,  ihroughcnil  tiie  year:  l4) 
equipment  purchases  be  made  on  a  systems  approach  basis;  and  (5). 
cooperative  purchasing  be  employed  where  possible. 

Other  instructional  system  components  identified  in  the  guidelines 
included  those  of  (  1  )  staff  with  emphasis  upon  faculty  status,  benefits, 
and  obhgaiH)ns.  (2)  facilities  wiili  attention  to  the  appropriate  coopera- 
tion ol  LRC  specialistN  ii.  their  design  and  Tuanagenieni ;  (')  instructional 
equipment,  and  (4)  instructn)nal  maleiials  ip  .'•idmg  those  purchased 
troin  commercial  sources  and  (hose  produced  localK. 


6:4.0/64 

Lcarninfi;  Resources  for  Colleges  and  Universities.  I- red  F* 
llarcleroad.  Pnnci[>al  Investigator.  146  pp.  (Calitornia  State 
University,  llayward ). 

Allhougli  c(nnplet  :d  some  years  ago.  this  slijdy  is  still  valuable  tor 
u  .lividu.?!;  planning  higher  education  library/educational  uiedia  programs. 
The  report  wjs  designed  ti)r  a  proposed  lilirary-audiovi  lal  lacilit\  tor 
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Cahlorrna  Slate  University.  Hayward.  Inciuded  first  are  basic  criteria  for 
planning  Icarnuig  centers,  with  discuss»...iS  of  (a)  methods  of  instruction, 
(b)  students  and  tl.eir  use  of  learning  resource  facilititi^.  (c)  faculty  needs 
and  interests,  and  (d)  other  planning  factors,  such  as  intended  uses  by  the 
community  Various  organizational  plans  are  suggested.  A  second  chapter 
deals  with  "audiovisual  seiVices"  in  relation  to  (a)  their  basic  functions,  (b) 
y^eiieial  structure,  (c)  procurement,  production,  and  distribution  services, 
and  (d)  cuinbmcd  facilities. 

An  evaluation  and  independent  study  centc  arrangement  is  treated 
m  a  third  chapter,  with  tress  upon  measuring  learning,  f.>pecially  in 
connection  with  independent  study.  Cfiapter  IV  presents  recommenda- 
tions regarding  various  materials  production  services,  including  equipment 
and  looms  and  otlier  physical  facihties  required  Chapter  V  presents  the 
role  u\  library  services  in  higlie:  education  institutions.  Attention  is  given 
to  library  automation  procedures  and  their  implicatiops.  modular  uses  of 
s:ud>  carrels,  special  collections,  and  various  special  facilities.  A  final 
chapter  present^  opinions  regarding  eventu  j1  roles  of  digital  computers  .n  a 
college  or  university  learning  resources  center,  including  those  of  si.nula- 
tion  Two  appendices  deal  witli  the  recommended  relationsh.ps  of 
"library"  and  "audiovisual"  services  in  a  colLge  or  university  and  details 
of  recommended  space  requirements  for  the  tacilit>  envisioned  for 
ralilorma  State  Lniversit>  at  flay  ward. 


5.0   1>ATA  SOURCES 
6.5  0/77 

hiiiKational  Tcchnoloi^y :  Definition  and  (ilossary  of  Terim. 
Vol    1.  AFCT  Task  Force  on  Oennition  and  Tenninology. 

pp.  I. Association  for  Educational  Cornmimications  and 
Icchru'loizy .  Wasliinizton .  !).(*.). 

This  bo.>k  detines  all  aspects  of  instructional  and  ed  icational 
technology  h  defines  tfie  held  Irom  several  standpoints  theoretical. 
prolesMonai.  and  historical.  The  intellectual  base  wf  the  field  is  also 
e\ammed.  practical  applications oi  educational  technology  and  tlieir 
eltecis  upon  institutional  organizational  structures  are  discussed;  and 
desirable  charas.l'Jristics  ol  certification  training  criteria  and  programs  are 
identified.  Concluding  chapters  deal  with  the  role  of  the  professfonal 
associatinn.  the  societal  context  of  the  profession  and  an  evaluatit)n  of  the 
held  and  the  n»le  of  the  professn)nal  in  educational  technoK>gv.  The 
second  half  of  the  hook  presents  detailed  definitu)ns  of  t^rms  ;:pplicable  to 
iheor>.  resear.h.  design,  production,  evaluation-selection,  materials,  de- 
vKes.  and  technujues  associated  with  the  field. 

KM 
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6:5.0/75 


Educational  Technology:  A  Handbook  of  Standard  Terminol- 
ogy and  a  Guide  for  Recording  and  Reporting  Information 
About  Educational  Technology:  Handbook  X.  Ivan  N.  Seibert. 
276  pp  (U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
ffice  of  Education.  Washington,  D.Cj. 

This  National  CcnlLr  for  tducaiion  Statistics  (NCFS)  publication 
rcnccis  an  effort  to  identify  ar  '  to  codify  laxonomically  concepts, 
lerminolog)'.  and  definitions,  and  lo  suggest  units  of  measure  related  to 
educational/instructional  technology.  It  is  designed  to  help  persons 
involved  in  gathering,  compiling,  exchanging,  and  interpreting  data  relating 
to  the  application  of  technology  lo  instruction.  These  activities  are  aided 
by  use  of  the  many  standardized  terms  included  in  the  handbook. 

Chapters  deal  with:  defining  educational  trchnolog>';  classification 
of  educational  technolo;<y  terms;  and  definitions  and  units  of  measure  for 
jlassified  terms. 

6:5,0/A 

Educational  Media  Yearbook.  James  W,  Brown,  cd..  500  pp. 
(R.R.  Bowkerund  Company.  New  York), 

An  annual  review  (>f ''the  state  of  the  art"  in  the  field  of  educational 
media,  this  yearbook  provides  planners  in  higlier  education  with  in-depth 
information  regarding  media  developments  in  colleges  and  universities, 
research  and  development  centers,  government  agencies,  foundations,  as 
well  as  ileld  reports  trorn. several  hundred  organizations,  associations,  and 
nc)nprofit  foundations.  Trends  and  projections  are  also  provided  for  the 
educational  media  industry.  Detailed  reviews  of  existing  master's  and 
doctoral  programs  for  instructional  technology,  library  and  information 
scienc".  ajid  broadcas:  communications  in  U.S.  institutions  of  higlier 
learning  also  are  included.  Of  special  interest  to  planners  are  the 
yearbook's  several  "niediagraphies**  which  list  reference  tools,  media- 
related  periodicals  and  newslci  .o.  it..  lia  about  media,  data  bases,  and 
lUher  aids  to  data  retrieval  in  the  field. 
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Educational  Opportunity 


K.  Patricia  Cross 


Extending  postsecondary  educational  opportunity  to 
underrepresented  segments  of  the  population  has  been  a 
high-priority  goal  of  postsecondary  education  for  several 
decades,  but  the  flow  of  literature  has  been  particularly  heavy 
in  the  I970's-the  decade  covered  in  this  bibliography.  In 
1977  alone  nearly  200  documents  were  indexed  under  the 
term  ''equal  education"  in  the  Educational  Resources  Infor- 
mation Center  System  (ERIC).  In  addition,  thousands  of 
documents  address  the  needs  of  particular  target  groups  such 
as  ethnic  minorities,  women,  and  adults.  The  prolificacy  is 
understandable;  however,  for  literature  on  educational  op- 
portunity is  quickly  rendered  obsolete  by  progress,  ntw  con- 
cerns, knowledge  and  experiencf*. 

Educational  opportunity  is  usually  discussed  in  terms 
of  ''target  groups"  that  have  been  identified  as  underrepre- 
sented in  education  enrollments.  Such  identification  is  usually 
accomplished  through  demographic  or  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  descriptors  such  as  age.  sex  and  race-  although  a  good 
argument  could  be  made  that  defining  target  groups  on  the 
basis  of  edu  ational  needs  would  facilitate  planning.  It  might 
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be  iiioFL-  uscti.l.  lor  example,  lu  define  as  target  groups  learners 
wlio  ^ll;^^e  eommotj  need  tor  olT-canipus  loeations  or  speeial 
iielp  with  basic  skills. :  than  to  attempt  to  address  the  quite 
diverse  educational  needs  represented  within  demographie 
gr()U[)itigs  such  adults  or  women.  Tlie  category  "women/* 
ror  example,  becomes  relatively  useless  tor  planning  purposes 
when  it  must  address  the  educational  needs  of  re-entry  women 
under  the  same  label  .!s  women  fully  occupied  with  home 
and  tamilv. 

At  the  present  time.  Iiowever.  most  of  tiie  literature  on 
cducati(Mial  opportunity  addresses  the  needs  of  the  populations 
that  have  been  exeUided  from  educational  opportunity  by 
traditional  attitudes  and  practices.  'I  he  target  groups  commonly 
identified  are:  adults:  ethnic  minorities;  handicapped  students: 
low  income  students*:  underp.epared  students;  and  women, 

Ot  these  six  target  groups,  three  are  deniograpliically 
ilefined  adults,  ethnic  minorities,  and  women;  and  three 
are  ilcfined  in  ways  that  make  it  somewhat  easier  to  deler- 
nnnc  .educational  needs:  handicapped,  low-income  and  under- 
prepared.  Despite  sonic  problems  with  these  groupings  for 
educational  planners,  this  bibliography  ■  will  follow  accepted 
patterns  of  considering  the  topic  of  educational  opportunity 
ir  terms-  of  previously  excluded  or  underrepresented  target 
groups. 

The  <iuestion  tliat  is  best  addressed  by  this  selected  list 
ot  references  is  Wfuit  can  planners  do  to  facilitate  access 
to  educational  opportunity  for  particular  population  groups 
Www  hjvc  been  underrepresented  in  higher  education  in  the 
pa-t '  Hie  phrase  "access  to  educational-opportunity."  however, 
will  be  bnuully  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  *\icccss  to 
college**.  In  the  case  of  underprepared  students,  for  example, 
select.-d  entries  will  inchiUe  information  about  remediation 
anil  instruction  designeil  to  oi^cn  full  educational  opportimi  -s 
to  tliese  stuiiv'iits. 

(.eneral  Issues   Dealing  nuiinly  with  acces-.  il  .s  section 
/Hnes    eilucati(Mial    opportunity    and    provides  tbundation 
and   perspective  with  wliich  to  approach  tlie  target  groups 

•\lrhniidi  '  »w  uKcinu'  srmlcnlv  ari-  a  cnninion  iargi*i  ^oiip  tor  cducaiionai 
i»pr'>rninirv.  thiMf  Mn.in.i.il  ncciK  art*  aailrcKsoil  iindfr  l  opii  21:  SiiiaL»nt  I  inancial 
\»vi<ct.ifur.  ana  tht-rrlnn-  -xili  not  hiMncluat-d  hrnv 
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of  the  remaining  siibu  pic  areas.  The  volumes  represent  the 
position  ot  administrators  as  they  face  the  complex  issues 
ol  ;:jcess  and  opportunity. 

Adults.  The   interest  in  adult  learnin}:  has  resulted  in 
a  torrent  ot  literature  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  "hot  topic"  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  literature 
comes  under  a  variety  of  labels  (adult  education,  continuin- 
education,    rc  urrent    learnini;.   lifelong  learninu.  noii-tradi^ 
tional  study);  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  (education  psv- 
cholc.gy.  gerontology,  demography,  health);  it  rctlects  .con- 
cerns across  a  broad  spectrum  of  social  issues  ( re-entrv  women 
mandatory   education   for  re-licensure.  a<;ing);  it  appears  in 
the  literature  of  numerous  sponsors  of  educational  ser\'ices 
(libraries,  museums,  industry,  media);  and  it  is  approached 
from   ditterent   perspectives   (statistics  on  demograph\  re- 
■  search  and   theory  on  developmental  stages.  Sta"'-  and  na- 
tional legislation,  marketing  surveys.)  It  is  extremely  diftl- 
cult  to  select  a  basic  reading  shelf  for  planners  concerned 
about  learning  opportunities  for  adults.  Volumes  annotated 
here   emphasize   a   synthesis  of  infomiation   from  primary 
sources. 

Minorities.  The  literature  on  educational  opportunity 
tor  ethnic  minorities  over  the  past  decade  has  consisted  largely 
ot  statistical  surveys  sliowing  the  progress  or  lack  o*  progress - 
ot  various  ethnic  minorities  in  attaining  access  to  higher  iduca- 
tion.  There  are  few  goQ,|  studies  of  the  adjustments  necessary 
or  the  progress  made  once  access  has  been  achieved.  At  this 
time  the  literature  on  blacks  is  more  adequate,  both  with 
respect  to  number  of  studies  and  bre.udtb  of  topics  addressed 
than  that  on'Anierican  Indian  or  Hispanic  groups. 

Other  subtopics  ■  related  to  ..rinorhies  that  will  be  of 
mterest  to  planners  are  Topic  1 :  .Admission/Articulation/Reten- 
tion  and  Topic  20:  Student  Characteristics  and  Development. 

Handicapped.  The  key  term  appearing  in  this  subtopic 
IS  .Section  ^04.  the  new  law  dealing  with  access  to  educaiio.^a! 
programs  tor  the  handicapped.  Hstablished  in  1973  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  .Section  504  has  implications  for  a'll  in- 
stitutions ot  higher  education  receiving  i  ederal  funding  Com- 
phance  with  this  act  entails  evaluation  of  existing  programs 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  Prac- 
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lical  siigijcsiioiis  foi  irnplcrncnialion  of  this  act  are  available 
in  liicsc  volumes. 

Underprepared.  Given  the  high  visibility  and  j,eneral 
stale  of  public  concern  about  poorly  prepared  college  students, 
the  lack  of  helpt'ul  material  in  this  area  is  hard  to  understand. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  general  tendency  to  equate  ethnic 
minorities  with  underprepared  students,  and  thus  there  is  some 
overlap  between  these  two  categories  in  the  bibliography. 
Most  of  the  literature  on  underprepared  students  addresses  the 
issues  of  access  (open  admi.ssions).  remediation  (instructional 
methods  and  counseling),  retention,  and  to  a  minor  extent,  the 
critical  issue  of  motivation. 

Women.  This  subtopic  contains  works  that  address  some  of 
the  problems  of  women  in  higher  education,  but  few  works  deal 
directly  with  Stale  and  1-ederal  level  planning  for  equal  access. 
Hntries  annotateu  here  describe  the  current  status  of  women  in 
education  and  the-  future'  expectations  of  their  pnrticipation. 


^./rOPlC*  ORGANIZATION 

7:     I'ducational  Opportunity 

l.O  (ienerai  Issues 

2.0  Adults 

3.0  iJhnic  Minorities 

4.0  Handicapped! 

5.0  Underprepared  Students 

6.0  Women 

1.0.  GENERAL  ISSUES 

7  1  0/77 

Improving  E(|uity  in  Postsecondary  Education:  New  Directions 
for  Leadership.  Judith  Gappa.  50  pp.  (National  Institute  of 
!-.dUv;ition.  Washin:^ton.  D.C  .), 

This  sm.ill  bt)uklcr  is  the  final  report  of  an  invitational  workshop  on 
oijuai  opportunity  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Be- 
cause It  IS  the  report  of  a  conference  in  which  most  of  the  participant. 
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7:1.0 


represenicd  underscned  constituencies,  it  is  short  on  data  and  long  on 
Jeehngs.  But  that  should  provide  a  useful  perspective  to  planners  who  oc- 
casionally need  to  remind  themselves  that  equity  is  a  human  as  well  as  a 
statistical  issue. 

Firt  I  reviews  the  current  status  of  'equity  in  postsecondary*  educa- 
lion  with  regard  to  student  access  and  treatment,  employment,  federal  im- 
pact, and  the  interchange  between  posuecondary  education  and  sor-ety. 

Part  II  attempts  to  chart  future  directions  with  suggestions  for  pro- 
viding leadership,  improving  communications  and  understanding  among 
individuals  and  groups,  and  suggesting  new  initiatives  for  federal  legisla- 
tion. A  rather  long  list  of  research  questions,  and  perhaps,  most  usefully, 
an  "action  agenda"  for  kaders  in  postsccondary  education  conclude  this 
.helpful  overview. 

In  general,  planners  reading  this  booklet  probably  will  learn  nothing 
new  about  equity,  but  instead  will  remind  themselves  of  somethi;-  ^  they 
knew  was  important  but  had  forgotten. 


7.1.0/73 

The  Sourcebook  for  High-r  Education,  Warren  W.  Willingham. 
4«1  pp.  (College  Hntrance  r.xamination  Board.  New  York). 

This  volume  represents  ai  ambitious  undertaking  begun  when  the 
literature  on  "access  to  college"  began  to  proliferate  beyond  anyone's 
capacity  to  keep  up.  Warren  W.  Willingham  has  annotated  more  than  1 ,500 
-selected"  references,  with  emphasis  on  the  access  literatur.  of  the  late 

Annotations  are  written  to  give  the  reader  ''an  understanding  of 
what  each  publication  is  about  and  why  it  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
access  process."  A  comprehensive  ta.xonomy  with  literature  keyed  to 
taxonomy  c-ategories  provides  the  basic  classification  for  annotatioas.bat 
ail  author  index  and  a  subject  index  add  to  the  ease  of  using  this  velum-  as 
a  handy  reference.  Planners  can  find  an  adequate  description  of  almost  any 
piece  ot^.  significant  writing  on  access  to  higher  education  up  to  the  Spring 
of  l^>71  in  this  volume. 


/:  1.0/70 

Free-Access  Higher  Education.  Warren  W.  Willingham.  240  pp. 
(C  ollege  l-ntrafice  Examination  Board.  New  York). 

State  planners  seeking  to  extend  educational  opportunity  by  making 
educational  resources  more  widely  av  'ijable  should  find  this  book  useful. 
The  author  defines  free-access  higher  education  in  terms  of  three  factors: 
annual  tuition  of  $40U  or  less,  at  leas  one-third  of  the  entering  freshman 
cla.ss  compo'sed  of  high  school  graduates  from  the  lower  half  of  their  class. 
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and  geographical  location  wj'hin  a  roriy'fivc  ;.iinuie  commuting  distance. 
The  author  identities  such  colleges  and  then  determines  on  a  State- by 
State  basis  (as  of  1968)  \,hat  percentage  of  the  population  had  access  to 
such  colleges.  The  percentage  of  the  population  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  a  tree-access  college  ranges  fro:*:  a  low  of  zero  in  Maine,  Indiana 
and  Nevada  to  a  higJi  of  87  percent  in  Connecticut,  68  percent  in  North 
Carolina  and  65  percent  in  '.Mississippi.  Free  access  to  higlier  education 
nationally  is  graphicalh  Illustrated  by  means  of  a  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  areas  served  by  free-access  institutions  and  by  tables  showing 
countrywide  comparaiive  levels  of  accessibility,  population  and  ^rstimates 
of  additional  colleges  required. 

Some  of  th  :  variation  in  access  results  from  the  use  of  multiple 
criteria  detlni,.g  free-access  higlier  education  it  appeared  to  be  largely 
sponsored  publicly  and  to  be  achieved  primarily  tluougli  community  col- 
ieges.  technical  institutions  and  l:ranches  of  public  universities. 

.Although  the  figures  are  over  I  J  years  old,  the  discussion  and  analy- 
ses related  to  access  to  college  are  still  relevant.  A  related  study  by  Richard 
L  F-crrin,  .-I  DvcaJc  of  Changv  in  rnx'  Accvss  Ilighvr  Education,  also  pub- 
lished by  the  College  Entrance  hxamination  Board,  compares  free-::ccess 
data  for  1 958  and  1 968  to  determine  the  extent  of  change  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  decade.  During  the  period  the  number  of  free-access 
colleges  almost  all  public  increased* from  538  to  789.  In  those  aicas  where 
30  percent  of  the  population  lived  within  commuting  distance  of  a  free- 
access  college  in  1958,  the  percentage  increased  to  42  in  1968. 


See  also:  15:1 .1  /74- 2  ,A  Digest  of  Reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  I-ducation,  Carnegie  Commission,  399  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.. 
New  York)., 

Of  the  21  reports  abstracted,  c  »ilit  are  related  to  equal  opportunity: 
•'Ouahty  and  equality**  (1968  and  1970):  "A  Chance  to  Learn"  (1970): 
'*(3pen  Door  Colleges**^  1 970):  **Less  Time,  More  Options"!  1971):  "From 
lst)lation  to  Mainstream**  <197!)  (Negro  Colleges):  "New  Students  an  . 
New  Places**  (1971).  "Opportunities  for  Women  in  Higlier  Education** 
I  19"'3).  and  "Toward  i  Learning  Society**  (  1973). 

2.0  AI^ULTS 

7:2.0/79 

To%vard  Lifelong  Learning  in  .\mcrica:  .V  Sourcebook  for  Plan- 
ners. Richard  \\.  Peterson.  K.  Patricia  Cross,  Susar.  .A.  Powell, 
Terry  W.  Hartle,  Mark  A.  Kutncr.  and  John  R.  V^alley.  ( Jossey- 
B;iss,  San  f*r;incisco). 
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This  volume,  which  will  be  available  in  early  1979.  is  designed  specif- 
icail>  for  planners  and  is  probably  the  single  most  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  education  of  adults  and  the  phenomenon  of  lifelong 
learning. 

in  the  words  of  the  authors: 

.  .  -  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Volume,  after  first  suggesting  'lifelong 
learnmg  as  a  conceptual  framework  for  fashionmg  new  sets  of  ser- 
vices to  better  aid  continuing  learners,  are  to  afford  broad-perspec- 
tiv:  plannen;  { I )  a  view  of  many  of  the  potential  partners  in  broadly 
conceived  cooperative  lifelong  learning  enterprises;  (2)  an  array  of 
tacts  about  the  motivations  of  adult  learners,  their  perceptions  about 
barriers  to  further  learning,  and  related  matters;ant'  (3)  an  overview 
of  the  kind,s  of  policies  and  programs  being  actively  considered,  if 
not  yet  implemented,  by  the  federal  and  various  state  governments. 
This  document  is  not  a  policy  study;  it  contains  no  recommenda- 
tions.  li  is.  instead,  akin  to  an  infjrmation  base  that  can, hopefully 
will,  mform  planning  processes  toward  the  ends  of  intelligent  policy 
and  eJfective  programs. 

The  Sourcebook  consists  of  six  chapters.  The  first  by  Uichard  H. 
Peterson  presents  a  typology  oi  the  broad  range  of  learning  resources 
available  lo  people  throughout  their  lives  from  schools,  industry,  profes^ 
sional  associations  and  trade  unions,  government,  community  orgari/a- 
tions,  newspapers,  television,  etc.  The  author  puts  planning  for  formal 
ediicatK>Mal  programs  m  perspective  by  sfiowing  them  as  one  facet  of  the 
emerging  learnini?  society. 

Chapter  11  by  K.  P-Mricia  Cross  is  a  synthesis  of  data  about  adult 
learners  from  some  30  Si  iie  ind  national  surveys  of  adult  participation 
and  interest  in  various  leammg  activities.  The  consistency  of  findings 
across  studies  makes  it  possible  to  present  a  generalized  profile  of  the  in- 
lerests  and  needs  of  adult  learners. 

Chapter  111  by  Terry^W.  Haule  and  M-rk  A.  Kutner  sun  marines 
f-ederal  programs  related  to  lifelong  learmng  and  speculates  on  the  Federal 
(iovernmeni's  role. 

Chapter  IV  by  Susan  .A.  Powell  provides  a  review  of  jecent  activities 
.nd  plans  in  the  States  as  revealed  by  documents  from  State  planning  of- 
lices  and  cimimissions.  Case  studies  of  four  States  are  included. 

'  (^upter  V  by  John  R.  Valley  discusses  adult  learning  resources  pro- 
vided  by  local  organizations  and  agencies  museums,  libraries,  counseling 
and  iMfonnaiion  services  as  well  as  non-traditional  programs  devised  by 

Chapter  VI  is  a  compendium  of  sources  of  further  information - 
directories,  advisory  cour  Is.  clearingliouses.  journals  and  newsletters, 
abstracts  of  current  research  projects  and  services,  and  relevant  legislation! 
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^'  This  book  is  just  what  the  tide  indicates  a  souiv.  -book  for  planners. 
Although  it  will  be  rather  quickly  dated  because  of  the  rapiJ  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  planning  for  adult  learning,  it  will  provide  an  excellent  back- 
ground  uf  inforination.  It  will  noi  rcconimOid  actions,  but  it  can  put  plan- 
ners in  touch  with  a  network  of  useful  resources,  / 


7  2.0/78  ^ 

Lifelong  Learning  and  Public  Policy,  Lifelong  Learning  Project. 
57  pp.  (U.S.  I)ep:'rtment  of  health.  Ldiication.  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.). 

This  is  hie  report  of  the  Lifelong  Le.  ning  Project  authorized  by 
Title  l-B  of  the  I^n6  Higher  Eiducation  .Act.  popularly  known  as  the  Life- 
long Learning  .-Vet.  The  project,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  for  tducatiort  uf  FIHW,  commissioned  studies;  sponsored 
conferences,  conducted  public  briefings,  and  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
infonnatiun  among  major  lifelong  learning  efforts.  The  project's  priniar\' 
goal  was  to  arrive  at  reconmiendations  for  the  Federal  role  in  lifelong 
learning.  Tiie  report  spells  oui  what  the  f-ederal  (iovcrnment  could  do  to 
improve  and  make  mure  equitable  learning  opportunities  for  adults  at 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 

Tins  report,  which  was  transmuted  to  the  Congress  on  February  10. 
1977.  takes  a  broad  vit  at  of  the  learning  society,  recommending  cor., pie- 
mentary  roles  for  f*ederal  and  State  governments  in  cooperation  with 
local  providers  of  education;*!  opportunities.  It  calls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  program  cuordina^tiOn.  research,  and  information  dissemina- 
tion to  facilitatef  adult  learningin  a  range  of  formal  and  non-formal  settings, 
including  universities,  community  colleges,  public  schools,  workplaces, 
community  centers,  public  libraries,  museums,  and  public  broadcasting. 
A  supporting  rather  than  a  leadership  role  is  recommended  for  government, 
•'^'ederal  St  ue.  and  local  policy  should  be  directed  toward  supplementing, 
not  suppLnting.  the  effort^,  of  local  providers.  I^ol  icy  makers  should  em- 
phasize thret'  kinds  of  support:  developing  ser\'ices  for  the  currently  un- 
served, developing  mechanisms  which  link  learners  to  ilv  appropriate 
resources,  and  developing  planning  :ind  coordir.iiting  strategies  which 
encourage  collaboration  rather  than  competition  among  local  providers." 

The  report  provides  special  analyses  and  recommendations  fur  in- 
creasing the  learning  opportunities  for  four  groups  of  learners:  workers, 
urban  youth,  somen,  and  older  adults.  An  Appendix  provides  references 
to  some  30  special  papers  and  reports  addressing  the  special  problems  of 
these  learner  groups  as  well  as  a  potpourri  of  other  concerns. 

IManners  will  find  this  brie!  report  more  useful  for  its  broad  perspec 
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t.vc  on  social  policy  and  the  Federal  role  than  Cor  (acts.  data,  or  specific 
recommendations  about  how  to  plan  for  lifelung  learning. 

■■> 

.   7:2.0/77  . 

Pojicymaicing  Guidelines  for  E.\ tended  Degree  Programs:  .A  Re- 
vision. Lolantl.  L.' Mcdskor  and  Steward  L.  Hdel.stein.  124  pp. 
(.American  Council  on  Education.  Washington.  D.C.). 

This  paperback  booklet  is  concerned  with  the  policy  implications  of 
extended  and  external  degrees  i.e..  deg  ee  credits  >.  led  bv  unconven- 
tional or  non-traditional  means  The  guidelines  arose  out  of  an  inteii  .iv. 
study  ot  extended  degree  programs  conducted  bv  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  in  iligj.er  Education  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  l'>74-75.  The  research  findings  were  prcsehteu  along  with  their 
implications  lor  public  policy  at  a  policy  .seminar  consisting  of  some  60 
leaders  in  American  higlier  education. 

This  publication  .is  a  culminati'in  oi  the  research  and  the  policy 
seminar  It  attempts  to  organize  policy  issues,  to  raise  questions  about 
what  needs  to  be  considered  in  designing,  launching,  and  maintaining  ex- 
teriial  degree  programs.  anU  to  suggest  guidelines  (or  action. 

I'ohcy  issues  are  organized  into  seyen  areas:  clientele:  program  fea- 
tures and  student  ser^•ice.s.  staffing,  organization;  finance;  planning,  initia- 
tion, jnd  evaluation;  and  extrainstitutional  policies  and  priorities 'that  are 
the  primary  responsibility  o;  .State  and  Federal  agencies,  accrediting  bodies 
reiiional  associations,  etc". 

hach  major  policy  area  is  introduced  by  a  brief  contextual  back- 
ground statement.  The  policy  ussues  are  then  addressed  as  questions  and 
:iiese  questions  are  followed  w.th  relevant  inform.Uion  and  guidelines. 

Ihe  booklet  has  a  major  yet  unusual  advantage  of  presen-ing  the 
■mplications  ..f  resear.  li  findings  in  the  practical  context  of  a  policy  semi- 
nar It  should  sea.  as  valuable  background  for  planners  as  well  as  provide 
.1  checklist  ot  c.  nsideratiohs  for  planning  extcrn.'l  degree  programs. 

7:2.0/77  2  \ 

The  Adult.  Education,  and  Public  Policy.  .Michael  O  Keefe.  63 
pp.  (.Aspen  lns(itute  for  Humanistic  Studies.  Palo  .Alto.  Oilif.) 
(.Also  availaiile  on  l-RIC  .Microficiie:  \[D  I4507S). 

ThK  s.„;,-!n,.,-  ,.,p,,,;  p-cpa.ed  hy  MiJue!  O'Keefe.  Deputy  Secretary 
tor  I'lannmg  and  Fvaluaiion.  m  the  V.S.  Department  of  Health.  Fducation 
and  Wcltare  fJtficc  o!  I^diicat.on.  provides  an  appropriately  cautious" 
balance  tor  the  optimistic  wntings  of  the  enthu.siasts  for  lifelong  l.-arning 
(.)  Kee(e  predicts  the  early  saturation  of  growth  in  adult  education  ;adeed 
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hi.s  inlcrprcljliDii  oi  sljli^ktical  irciuU  suggests  that  llu-  adult  c^.ucalion 
huurri  ul' the  early  l^'HO'smav  alread>  have  peaked. 

Wlij'.e  adinilliii^  that  heller  da»  i  and  insielilri  are  lu-dcd  in  order  lu 
tornuilate  adequate  social  polie>  .  lie  sees  eniical  pr()hie^l^  ..Ireadv  present 
ill  rneetuik:  riie  eiiueatJuMal  iieed^  »  t  ,ri>ups  currentK  Mnderrcoresoiited  in 
ediieanonal  activities.  priinariK  undcrediicated  and  uiieiiipl  ;  -d  soiiinents 
ol  the  popiiIaiiDU.  :i>  well  as  i:r<nips  such  a.s  ethnic  mii.  nties  and  women 
rhat  are  jusi  beizmniiii:  i:ain  equality  m  posl.secondarv  educativ)nal  op- 
poriuhities.  I  ha  author  is  basically  suppi)rtive  ot'  programs  U^.at  make 
education  availahle  Ui  broavler  >egin^»it.s  of'  the  populatitMi.  but  he  is 
cautious  and  even  pes.simuinc  .ibi>ut  ]H>htical  and  tlnancial  suppi.)rt  tV)r  gov- 
ernment speMthng  tor  adul\cTJv*^^t'^'''- 

This  IS  an  iinporta:  .  ihouiihi-provokmg  booklet,  with  .'ood.  albeit 
so'Mewhat  vlatevl,  tahul.ition>  •»!  ulult  pal ticipation  m  educaliv  nal  activi- 
l  .  s  O'keele  u.scs  data  \.eli  in  .irtuulatc  the  is.sues.  and  his  dlscu^st^>n  and 
recommcndjtion.s  reflect  his  ut.v:  -rsi/.ti  Jing  ut'thc  basic  realities  ut' planning. 


7:2.0/74 

Pliinninu  Noii-Traciitiunal  Programs.  K.  Patricia  Cross.  John  R 
Valley  aiul  Associates,  25,>  pp.  ( josscy-B.iSs.  San  iMancisco). 

!:..  hpL>k  prv^ents  the  finding's  t'rotn  a  scries  ot*  research  pr  ojects 
sponsored  b\  rlie  Commission  on  Non-  h:ulitu)nal  Study.  Twi)  chapters  in 
particular  are  important  since  they  arc  the  result  v)!"  large  national  studies 
on  1  I  the  interests  and  evperiei.ces  ol'  adult  learners  and  2)  the  res'ponses 
jrul  progran^s  of  colleges  and  universities; 

\  surve\  questionnaire  liesigncLl  .h\  1  ducalional  I'esring  Service  re- 
searchers Carp.  Teterson  and  Roelfv.  lias  served  as  a  intKlel  for  many  state- 
wide needs  a> .es^'nenis.  and  tl  data  they  repvut  in  Chapter  2  fs  still  as 
good  and  a.s  f.uri.:^t  as  anv  reported  since.  Data  were  ct)llected  tVom  a 
national  prt))  jbilii.  N.ir.iple  ot  251.^  h  a'>eholds.  and  rcr>pondenls  were 
askeif  '^^oiit  r/ieir  backgrounds,  interests,  and  participation  in  adult  learn- 
nik:  acli^  es.  '^fhe  siir\e>  concluded  that  about  one-third  oi  the  adults  had 
receiveu''  mstruciion  iri  some  suhieci  or  skill  witliin  the  12  months  prii)r  to 
the  suf\e\,  and  over  percent  (labeled  would-be  learners^  were  interested 
111  t'urtlier  leariimi!. 

Cliapier  ^  rei  <>ris  the  results  ul  a  n.ioonwitie  ^uney  ^onduLH<*d  by 
researchers  at  the  i  enter  for  Kescarcli  and  Development  in  HitJier  l:duca- 
lion  at  liie  I  in^L-rsitv  v>i  i  aiii'MUM  at  lieikeley  fctiardiiii:  ri.Mi  ^uditijr.a! 
institutional  practices,  most  ot  whsch  were  designetl  to  attract  and  serve 
adult  pari-tiiiie  learners  Hecause  .>t"  the  rapul  gri»wth  of  •u)n-tradiiioi\al 
forms  ot  ediicaiioiK  ihes^-  data  are  somewhat  niv»rc  vl;  ted  than  those  on 
individna!  learning  interests  b.ii  the  .survey  remains  ,)ne  of  the  tew  that 
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reveals  the  wide  variety  of  responses  of  colleges  and  universities  in  plan- 
ning  for  the  special  needs  of  adult  learners. 

Other  chapters  in  the  book  discuss  credit  and  accreditation  i.-vsues 
and  the  use  of  technology  and  media final  chapter  contains  an  annotated 
biblii';;raphy. 


7:20/73 

Diversity  by  Design.  Commission  on  Non-rraditional  Sludv . 
178  pp.  (Josscy-Bass.  San  Trancis^  j). 

The  Commission  on  Non-Tradition.-il  Study,  chaired  by  Samuel  B. 
Gould,  was  treated  m  \')7\  to  study  the  emergence  of  non-traditional 
alternatives  in  higher  '»duc:ition  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
future!  This  hook  is  the  COmrir 'sion's  final  ren,.rt  and  contains  a  thought- 
♦ul  discussion  of  the  issue-  :i]nu^  with  57  specific  recommendations  for 
'ion. 

The  definition  of  non-traditional  education  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mission  is  now  widely  quoted,  and  provides  a  consistent  focus  for.  the 
rccommendaticjns. 

This  attitude  puts  the  student  Tirst  ami  the  mstuution  second, 
concentrates  more  on  the  former's  need  t!  an  the  latter's  conven- 
ience, encourages  diversity  of  individual  opportunity  rather  than 
uiiit'jrm  prescription,  and  deemphasi/es  time,  space,  and  even  course 
requirements  in  favor  of  competence  and.  where  applicable,  oerfor- 
mance.  It  has  Loncern  for  the  learner  of  any  age  and  circumstance, 
lor  the  degree  aspirant  as  well  as  the  person  who  finds  sufficient 
reward  m  enriching  life  u.rough  constant,  periodic,  or  occasional 

SIihK  .  (  p  'X  V)  - 

The  recon»mendatrons  v>'  this  distinguished  group  of  educators  aie 
as  larsigl.ted  iuda>  as  tliry  were  m  1*^73.  ^nd  they  are  of  considerable 
valu ;  u>  planners.  I  hey  provide  a  conceptual  framework  as  well  as  a  check- 
hst  o\  consrderation.s  m  planning  for  adult  part-time  learners.  The  57  final 
rec(jmmcit^b*i<|^s  can  be  surnman/cd  ;is  follows 

I)  l.iteiii.ic  learning  basic,  ontinuing.  and  recurrent  has  a  new  ap- 
pr<)pria!eneNS  i.)day  and  requires  a  new  pattern  of  support. 

CoIIciiesand  jnivcrsities  jnusr  shift  emphasis  from  degree-granting 
to  ser.Kc  to  the  learner,  thus  countering  what  has  b»:c(une  a  degrecgrant- 

ing  il.vxsi  "u 

racultv   understandings  and  conn-trn'Mits  must  be  reoriented 
iirul  redirected.  pafULuIarlv   through  rn-seivice  developments,  so  that 
•  knowlcilge  and  use-  o\  non-iraditional  forms  and  materials  will  increase. 

4)  An  (irg:mi/vd  i  :ort  must  he  made  to  promote  intelligent  and 
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widcsprcjd  use'  ijf  cducJi.H)"jl  icclinoli)«y  witli  special  cmphas:  on  pro- 
grjniinini:  lor  ».jblc  television.  cDinpuicrs.  videotape  recorders,  and  possi- 
bilities  ot  sjiellite  broadca.it'".^. 

5 1  New  j«eiK'ies  must  b*-  created  to  make  p.'^s1bIe  easy  access  to 
iiitoriiuhofi  and  develop  better  wa\s  to  dissennnjtc  it.  topert'orin  guidance 
jnd  counselmc  Ner\ices,  jnd  to  be  jssess^jprand  repositories  of  credit  tor 
student  jchievement. 

'))  New  evjlujlivc  ti>ols  mus  bv  developed  to  match  the  norb 
trailitiorial  jrraneementi  Mi)W  evolvinu.  si)  tliat  jccredit jtion  andawjrding 
oi  viedenWals  will  hj\e  appropriate  measures  ot  v|uaht\ . 

C \)i>[>eralii)ri  and  ci)llabi)r':itu)n  must  ^e  encourjued  ajiiong  col- 
legMle.  ci)mmiimt\ .  :nui  alternate  educational  -ntities  so  tl-.at  diverse 
edui  ali'Mul  pri>erams  jml  stiuctiires  may  i'Vi)lve 

I  he  above  reconmienil.itions  are  llie  result  »it  the  lour  mjii)r  acMvities 
v)l  the  (  omimssnMi   I )  dclibc-r:iiu)ns  b\  ComnnssuMi  members  themselves: 
2)  he.j'Migs  .imi  .'ijiileien  cs  with  people  representiiik;  agencies  and  mstilu- 
ti«)nN  relaied  to  higher  edUvatmn;  ^)  review*  o\  commissioned  reports  and 
research,  ami  4|  placement  oj  issues  relating  to  nt m-Ladilional  study  be- 
loie  iiaM'UKil.  remttnal.  and  Stale,  and  insfiiutional  leaders. 


7  2  0  72 

TIjl'  Dt'sigiijof  lulijcntion.  (  >  nl  ().  Houlc.  .>2,^  pp.  <  J<)ssey'B:iss. 
S.in  I'  raiK'isvio  I 

Wntien  b>  a  loadei  in  adult  education  tor  a  kpiailei  ol  a  cCntur\  .  this 
MM>k  :\  f'lo'rMbK  liie  hesi  single  overview  ol  ihe  bread'.h  aiul  tile  ileptli  of 
.ivlult  ediKaiion  which  fie  claims  iloes  not  dillei  in  tundamenUil  vavs 
t!t)t;j  cduvatinii  t»)i  vhildr;n  and  ailoles».ents. 

Ihe  bi)ok  provides  helplul  backgr»)und  tor  planners  ancc  i(  puts  to- 
day's i:teIo:u»  learning  mov.*-iienl  in  liistt>rical  perspective  whil-  s<'Ming  it 
m  vijrr-jiit  si^ual  vi'MteM  \  l>ibhographic  essay,  vvliich  lonn,  the  Imal 
Jjapter  li.e  r^nnk.  is  espeualK  uselul  for  iis  aiialvsis  an.l  . 'rgaiii/atn)n 
ol  the  li«erjturr  tH  .uliilt  education  trom  earl\  vciirs  to  ilie  prcseiil.  !!i 
I  M/ope  .'N  v^ell  as  tfu*  I  in tcil  Slates. 


M)   I  TUNK  MiNORII  IhS 

;  3  0'/ 

Minorities  in  I  S  Institutions  of  Hiylier  Iuluc:iti()n.  I  rink 
lirDvvn  am!  M.klelon  D  Stent.  PH  pp  .  (IVacgcr.  New  Vi>rk). 

I  ^iMe  ^e^er  il  nouIm-n      data  I  most  current  tlirou  -h  the  mid- 1  ^' "O'sl. 

I  jo 
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Ihc  uuihors  uttcmpt  to  determine  first  the  sociul  and  psychological  bencHts 
-.ined  by  minorities  in  attending  U.S.  m-itutions  ot  higher  education  and 
.  the  characteristics  of  the  r-ii.ority  students  who  have  done  so 
A  riong  the  variables  considered  ar  the  numbers  enrolled,  courses  studied 
and  degrees  attained,  and  deterrciKs  encountered,  such  as  poverty  and 
racism. 

The  major  groups  examined  are  American  Indians,  blacks  .\sian 
Arner.caPs  and  Hispanic  Americans,  The  book  is  rit.-  with  tables  income 
tables,  enrollment  tables,  population  tables  all  o!  winch  l\,rn.  a  picture  of 
m.no-y  underrer-.sentatioajn  U..S.  institutions  of  hiplier  education 

>  he  strcr,((,  ot  this  book  lies  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  data 
•tten  compil.-d  trom  several  sources  such  as  tl:e  American  Council  on 
-ducation.  t;.c  Dep^.tment  at  lie,  '  Hducation.  and  Welfv.e  and  - 
1  '70  census.  The  authors  .'s,  weigh  several  factors  belon  reachin.  their 
conclusions,  h,  r  example,  one  ,ruup  appeared  to  be  ove  -repres.  nted  in 
undergraduate  mstitutmns  m  relation  to  their  ..v.rall  U.S.  population 
A  review  ot  the  percentage  graduated  from  high  sd.ool.  however  showed 
tlietri  to  be  L'nderrepresented. 

The  authors  also  identify  the  special  problems  minorities  have  wifh 
entering  the  various  j-raduate  disciplines.  Also  examined  is  minority 
m.,ir,c„lation  in  five  States.  T.,s.s.  California.  Horida.  Illinois,  and  New 
.Y..rk.  correlations  are  n..ted  between  attendance  and  public  funding 
Concluding  chapters  review  various  State  and  Federal  funding  programs 
evaluate  the  interaction  of  minorities  on  the  campus,  and  rinally  make 
re;..n,iiie,ulatiuns  tor  nicreasmg. representation  of  these  unuerrcpresented 


The  bo.  k  IS  one  .f  the  must  up-to-date  analyses  of  the  status  of 
mmorita-s  „,  institutions  of  higfier  education.  It  shows  planners  what  to 
expect  from  WKximng  clas^-s.  .,nd  how  they  can  chantte  the  odds  The 
volume  includes  a  hihlioiiraphv 


7  3  0/76  1 

E<iu!il  l  dut:iii()n:il  Opportunity  for  Blacks  in  U.S.  Higher  Edii- 
oition.  Institute  i.,,  the  Study  of  i:ducation.il  Polity.  3^0  pp 
(I'whhshcd  lor  ISIJ'  i.y  Howard  University  Press.  Washuigton! 

This  IS  the  tirsi  in  a  planned  series  of  annual  reports  on  opportunities 
tor  hLicks  m  higher  education.  Hach  report  wil'  concentrate  on  one  school 
year  and  will  mchide  foll..w-up  documents  recommending  State  and  F-ed- 
eral  action.  This  report  cveis  l'»7.?-74.  and  provides  comprehensive  data 
•md  analysis  „i  the  current  stafw  of  blacks  in  higher  education  the  eco- 
nomic returns  tur  hl.,cks.  the  continuinj:  harriers  to  e.,ual  educational 
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opporluiiiiy.  and  the  problems  inhercnl  in  the  data  by  which  public  poli- 
cies arc  ullcn  dcicnnincd. 

The  ^ludy  analyzes  from  a  vast  aniuuni  of  stahsiical  data  the  barriers 
blacks  ericinmier  upon  seeking  a  quality  higlier  education.  Based  largely  on 
surveys  and  other  data  collected  during  P>73-74.  it  addresses  the  following 
issues: 

•  lioVi  IS  equal  education  opportunity  niea.sured  * 

•  Wh>   are  blacks  under rcf  '-esented  in  the  nalioirs  collegesV 

•  din-s  the  return  on  nnx'stnient  ui  a  college  education  tor 
blacks  C"inp;ire  with  that  oflaeir  while  counterparts  ' 

•  Wha'  h.is  been  ;iie  ctlecl  '  i  federal  mandates  re^iarding  equal 
educ.iUon.il  uppott unity'.* 

Access  the  oppurtumtv  to  enroll  in  a  college  canni)t  be  the  only 
v^:tv  to  measure  prt)gress  in  pruv.ding  higlier  education  to  minorities.  The 
kind  .in.!  qualil>  ot  colleges  available,  as  well  as  a  student's  ability  to  do 
the  .jc.jdemic  vw)rk  .flso  present  problem.^  Tor  planners  concerned  with 
.ji..ihi>  educ.ilioM.  While  l".-deial  inaiulaies  have  to  some  extent  made 
.i^cess  e.isici.  the  authors  !eel  more  el  toil  is  needed  to  borst  the  qaality  ot 
nijnuritv  cd\u.tlton  .md  the  siaymg  power  ot  nnnorit\  students  once  they 
h.r»f  g.nned  .jcccss. 


/  3  0/76'2 

Minority  (iroup  Participation  in  Ciradiiate  Education,  National 
Board  (Ml  (iraihialc  I  ducalion,  27  2  pp.  (National  .Academy  of 
SciciKCN.  \V.l^hInl:lon. 

rhi>  >tiKl\  ^^.is  undeit.iken  b\  the  Nation.il  lioard  on  Ciraduate  l:du- 
c.jtion  in  order  to,  ".issisT  n.  policv  formulation,  program  planning,  and 
spe.ifiv..  actions  de>igned  t*)  reduce  barriers  confronting  minority  group 
'Members  ihev  seek  gr.idiiate  education  and  to  develop  a  hos;  . table  aca- 
dennc  environment  thiit  will  encourage  tiie  success  of  those  who  enroll. 

V  .'^  pvigo  e\:":iitive  >ummar\  contains  the  lionrd's  conclusions  and 
re^..Mnmeiuljtioiis  I  hese  .mse  out  of  an  analysis  of  nnnorii>  iuuicipatiun 
nnostlv  d.it.i  up  to  l''".^-''4)  and  various  barricrs(calegori/cd  as  ti:.  icial. 
educ.ition.ll,  psVLhosoci.il.  aiul  eulturaU  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  analysis 
..r  the  vurriMit  sUu.ilion  Iroin  the  perspective  of  graduate  institutions  on 
the  other  1  he  l.ilter.mLludes  discuNsion.s  ot  the  dechihng  l.ibn  :»njrkct.  at*- 
tirin.iti^e  .l^.tloll.  leg.il  issues,  need  tor  supportive  services,  etc. 

I  he  other  sectio::s  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  studv.  I  hercj.sa 
dls^.u^sto|l  of  the  ettorts  tvf  iJthci  .igcnoes  and  orgam/ations  to  increase 
mmoritv  ;y..rlicip.ilion.  inchuiine  l  ederal  agencies.  States,  protessional 
societies   piiiKinthropK  toundations.  and  business  and  inUustrv.  A  tmal 
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Chapter  is  an  abridged  version  of  a  report  on  black  graduate  schools  pre- 
pared by  the  Conference  of  Deans  of  Black  Graduate  Schools. 

7:3.0/74 

Desegregating  America's  Colleges:  A  Nationwide  Survey  of  Black 
Students,  1972-73.  William  M.  Boyd.  I  10  pp.  (Pr.  -cr  New 
York). 

This  volume  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  785  black  students 
and  194  black  or  whit.-  faculty  members  at  40  predominately  white  col- 
leges  and  universities  across  the  United  States.  Interviews  were  conducted 
by  black  employees  of  the  Educational  Policy  Center,  with  the  expecta- 
'.on  that  candid  reactions  to  the  black  experience  on  white  campuses 
cc  :ld  be  obtained. 

The  characteristics  of  black  students  and  their  reactions  to  their  col- 
lege experience  are  described  in  early  chapters.  Issues  such  as  perceived 
(acuity  attitudes  toward  blacks,  separatism  on  campus,  (including  black 
housing,  etc.)  are  candidly  discussed.  One  chapter  describes  differences  in 
perceptions  between  staff  members  and  black  students,  revealing  that  stu- 
dents are  in  general  better  satisfied  than  faculty  think  they  are.  Neverthe- 
less, much  remains  to  be  done  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  black  stu- 
dents at  white  universities,  and  18  recommendations  suggested  by  the  data 
are  presented  in  the  final  chapter. 


7:3.0/71 

•Minority  Access  to  College.  {•  red  1:.  Crossland.  I  39  pp.  (Schocken 
Books.  New  York). 

•Higlier  educatii.M."  writes  the  author  of  this  readable  overview  of 
the  minority  access  problem,  -has  functioned  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
social  niubility  tor  every  ethnic  group  in  American  society,  except  for 
ethnic  groups  that  are  not  White." 

The  deprived  ethnic  groups  referred  to  include  blacks  Mexican 
Americans.  Puerto  R.eans.  and  American  Indians.  In  the  academic  vear 
1  >70.-  1.  they  represented  less  than  10  percent  of  the  nation'.s  total  col'lege 
enrollment.  Blacks,  by  far  the  largest  of  these  groups,  receive  the  major 
attention  in  this  study. 

The  decreasing  eniollment  m  TraditionallVBlack  Institutions  (TBI's) 
has  raised  questions  as  to  the  value  of  maintaining  them.  Once  the  "pri- 
mary educational  resource"  for  Black  Americans,  their  status  has  diniin- 
ished  in  diiecr  proportion  to  minority  enrollment  in  other  institutions 
I  he  autiior  teels.  however,  the  TBI's  play  an  important  role:  that  of  pre- 
paring  black  .md  other  ,,.ulh  to  cope  in  a  "complex,  multi-racial,  multi- 
clhnic  society  " 
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The  steady  influx  of  minority  students  into  institutions  other  than 
TBI's  has  presented  problems  to  both  students  and  institutions.  Students 
encounter  the  following  barriers:  1  j  adverse  grading  and  testing  policies,  2) 
academic  difficulties  due  to  poor  preparation,  3)  lack  of  money,  4)  geo- 
graphic distance  from  good  colleges,  5)  lack  of  motivation  to  continue, 
and  6)  ri'cial  hostility  on  the  part  of  faculty,  administrators,  and  peers. 

The  efforts  of  many  institutions  to  lower  these  barriers  are  often  in- 
effective. The  author  notes,  however,  that  some  strides  were  made,  largely 
because  of  institutional  cftorts.  What  is  needed  now,  he  continues,  is 
organization  on  the  part  of  secondary  and  postsccondar>'  institutions,  .nd 
more  State  and  federal  planning  and  tlnancial  support. 

See  a/so.  1:1.0/77-1  Selective  Admissions  in  Higher  liducation,  Carnegie 
Council  of  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  256  pp.  (Jossey-Bass, 
San  l*rancisco). 


4,0  HANDICAPPED 

See  a/so:  Topic  2:  Campus  and  Building  Planning,  Subtopic  2.0:  Environ- 
mental Issiies.  and  Topic  1^':  Space  Management  and  Projection,  Subtopic 
2.2:  Accjss  for  Handicapped,  for  information  on  the  architectural  con- 
siderations invol.ed  in  • '"'onmiodatmg  the  handicapped  in  instltutior.s  of 
higher  education 

7:4.0/78 

Guide  to  the  Section  504  Sc'f-Evaluation  for  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Richard  (i.  Biclil,  127  pp.  (National  Association  of 
Collc'gc  and  University  Business  Officers,  Washington,  D.C) 
(Available  free  of  charge  from  NACUBO,  One  Dupont  Circle. 
Ro  .rn  5  10,  Washington,  D.C.  20036). 

This  volume  is  a  turKtional,  well-written  guide  to  compliance  with 
Section  504.  which  calls  tor  eiiual  access  to  educational  institutions  for 
the  handicapped  It  provides  a  self-evaluation  procedure  which,  when 
completed,  shou'd  become  ilie  institution's  "master  plan"  for  removing 
discrimina^oii  and  achievmg  equal  access  for  lie  handicapped. 

T\e  book  poi..ts  out  that  compliance  need  not  he  a  painful  process, 
and  se  ^ara.e  programs  and  activities  are  dr^coMragel!.  Rather,  the  handi- 
cappec  must  he  provided  access  to  existi:  4  progr  ims.  ''reation  ot  the 
prtJper  atmosphere  and  attitudes  at  the  institution  will  make  liaridicapped 
persons  heiier  able  to  help  ifiemsclves, 
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Key  terms  are  defined,  general  provisions  outlined,  and  L'.S  De- 
partment of  Health,  f-.ducation.  and  Welfare  regulations  listed  in  the  first 
section.  -'Program  acLCssibility."  the  key  term  in  Section  504.  is  handled 
in  a  separate,  section,  clarifying  the  difference  between  program  accessibil- 
ity,  winch  is  required  by  law.  and  a  barrier-free  environment  which  is  not. 

The  final  sect;o  i,  entitled  ••Inpienienting  the  Plan.''  considers 
linances.  .An  appeiidi.x  gives  additional  sources  of  information  and  tech- 
nical as.iisiance. 


The  t,.llo\wng  volume  is  mllv  annotated  under  Topic  l^).  Space  .\lanage- 
ineiit  and  Pioie  .iiuii.  .Siibiopic  :  Access  for  Handicapped".  2.: '77.'lt 
IS  hrieily  .ijinotah'd  lieie  liecause  ot  its  leicvance  to  this  topic  area. 

.Plannin.u  for  .Accovsibility ;  \  Guide  to  Devclopini.  and  Iniple- 
mciiting  Campus  Traii.sitioii  Plans.  .Marjzarot  .Miiner.  80  pp 
•iAss.,ci.ifion  of  J'iiysical  PUmt  .Administrators  of  Coiiciics  and 
l.iiivcrsitics.  Wjsiiingtdii.  D  C  ). 

In  the  auihor\  words:  •I  his  manual  has  been  prepared  to  assi.st  .ol- 
leiie  and  unnerMt>  adipinisiutors  m  nuking  their  campus  facilities  acces-. 
sibie  t..  phvsically  h.in.licappcd  students,  facultv  and  staff."  Recogni/.ing 
the  ..iniqiieness  ot  each  campus,  guidelines  and  recommendations  for 
•icti.m  .ire  present  «1  as  starting  points  for  each  institution  to  model 'a 
proi;r.im  responsive  to  its  own  particular  needs. 

In  or.lcr  i..  compl>  with  Seclioii  s(^J.  which  calls  for  equal  access  to 
-'II  iimve..ii\  programs,  man\  campuses  must  make  changes  toaccomn.o- 
date  the  handicappc  1  s-  idents  \0io  are  taking  advantage  of  a  revolution  in 
the  jccessibiht.,  „i  higher  education.  Alter  access  has  been  made  po.s.sible 
tlie  pf.l.lem  hecomes  one  of  pubiici/iiig  the  program.  This  volume  deals 
^wiii  .1  pr,.grain  handbook  and  eftorts  to  leacli  ini-  the  community. 

Ihe  .ippeii.lix  mchules  sample  dt.cuiiients.  ..iveys  for  implcmenta- 
lion  ol  gui.leliiKM  jiul  tiirlher  relereiices 


5,0   I  NDhUPKI-P ARM)  STUDl  .MS 

/  '.i  0.  7/  1 

Handbook  on  Open  Admissions:  .Sncicvs.  r-aiiuro.  Potential 
Aim  ioljfr  i)c..kei.  Ruth  .lojy.  .wul  i-di.ia  lirrngs.  U,|  pp." 
(UcstMcw  P.vss.  HouMcr.  CdI.).). 

Ihis  li.iii,lh,.ok  Jcs-'ibcs  the  open  admissions  espcrience  of  (  ny 
I  nr..;rs,p.  ot  New  N,,ik  „,  ]'>■■>.  I  he  aiiiliors  e\ahiate  the  problems,  solu- 
ti.ui.  and  .i,!iniiiis!t.itr.e  }  ol,,-.  attendant  upon  the  new  cNpericnce.  inchid- 
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ing  the  physical  ch;ios  of  sheer  numbers,  ihc  curriculum  revision  demanded 
by  new  kinds  of  sludcnis.  arid  faculty  and  adtninisiralive  adjuslmenis. 

The  question  of  lowered  standards  versus  greater  opportunity  is  well- 
handled,  and  the  volume  systematically  discusses  the  problems  of  the  lew 
students:  the  primary  one  being  the  lack  of  basic  skills.  The  perspectives 
on  solutions  include  testing,  reniedia!  courses,  and  advising,  all  described 
in  respective  chapters.  The  sections  dealing  with  "the  CUNY  System"  and 
with  "Maintaining  Standards"  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  planners. 

The  expend!  :es  of  Cl'N^'  are  widely  appliLabIc  as  many  universities 
kjrapple  >vith  similar  problems  regarding  open  jdmissions. 

7:5.0/77  2 

Overcoming  Learning  Problems:  A  Guide  to  Developmental 
Education  in  College.  John  1..  Koueche  and  Jerry  J.  Snow,  d88 
pp.  i  JossL'y-Bass.  San  F  rancisco). 

"  I  hc  problem^  a:ist)cialed  with  remedial  education  in  college  will  not 
go  awa\  .  In  laet,  the  'problems'  get  more  awesome  each  year  js  more  jnd 
more  students  enter  college  wiihoXM  the  verbal  and  ijuantilative  skills 
needed^  to  enrtill.  let  alone  succeed,  m  treshmen  level  courses."  (p.  i\) 

With  thjl  statement,  John  I*.  Koueche  and  Jerry  J,  Snow  introduce 
the  subject  of  their  book.  The  boo!<  describes  trends  and  practices  in  col- 
legiate .'emed  offerings  collected  :  .'om  a  sur\'ey  of  some  300  two-  and 
four-year  insutut:ons.  '!  hese  fmdinizs  are  re  kited  to  earlier  sur\'eys  and  to 
theory  ;ind  t  ;s-arch  ab{»ut  learning  problems. 

Koueche  IS  .in  e\perienced  authority  on  remedial  or  developmental 
education,  uivl  \  ertu[)s  one  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the  book  is  one 
describing  12  prt)grams  six  in  2-year  colleges  and  si\  'v\  4-ye:ir  colleges 
that  the  author-  rate  as  "exemplary  J  hesc  programs  appear  to. offer  gooti 
evidence  that  r*  edial  approaches  can  be  designed  to  "pri)mote  higli 
retenr^on  ;irid  achievement  with  large  numbers  ot' norMraditiorial  learners," 

This  lariy  >Mt)rt.  readable  honk  slu)uld  give  planners  an  over\'iew  of 
vvh:il  IS  bei;ig  '  .c  jrid  can  bu  done  to  rneet  the  challenge  of  under- 
•^:cp  ired  >Iik1-  ^ 

/  30 

\ci.*:ni  on  Learning:  Improving  Instruction  and  Reshaping  the 
v'urricii^im.  K.  P;aricK!  (  ross.  I  pp.  I  Jossey-Fkisv;.  .San 
i  raiK :si;(i ) 

lh;^  bo«»k 'cmUains  u^elul  applicatinns  of  research  and  theory  for 
nr.prt'Vin^  le.irninw  aco-ss  the  broad  spectrum  o\  higher  education,  but  its 
nun>i  V  >p..i*rr:  is  tor  nivTruction  arul  curricuki  that  improve  education  for 
iiiKl;.'rprcp.ircd  %ttjdeiitN   The  book  was  awarded  the  Vmerican  ("ouncil  on 
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Lducation  Bouk  Award  for  th-  best  bouk  in  higher  education  in  1976. 

This  book  is  really  a  sequel  to  Crosses  earUer  book,  Btyond  the  Open 
Door,  which  described  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  underprepared 
students.  Accent  on  Learning  makes  some  recommendations  about  how  to 
design  educational  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  The  author  searched  the 
literature  of  education,  psychology,  and  sociology  tor  research  findings 
that  would  shed  ligjit  on  the  problems  of  low  achievers  and  "turned  of!^* 
learners,  and  then  presented  the  implications  of  the  research  and  theory 
for  practice.  Over  1000  studies  were  reviewed,  and  an  extensive  bibliog. 
raphy  contains  citations  for  much  of  the  recent  literature  relevant  to  learn- 
ing for  persona]  development  as  well  as  academic  competence, 

Lducators  interested  in  some  of  the  recent  teaching  and  learning 
innovations  will  tlnd  evaluations  and  sources  uf  further  information  on 
the  following:  individualization  of  instruction,  mastery  learning,  computer- 
assisted  and  computer-managed  instruction,  sclf.paced  learning,  cogiitive 
styles,  programmed  instruction,  audio-tutorial  methods,  PersoniOueti  Sys- 
teni  of  Instruction  or  the  Keller  Plan,  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
laboratory  education  or  sensitivity  training,  and  micro-teaching. 

This  book  IS  much  more  concerned  with  providing  educational  op-  , 
portunity  througli  changing  instruction  and  curriculum  than  througli  ' 
facilitating!  access  via  financial  aid,  counseling  and  guidance,  etc.  As  such, 
it  is  more  relevant  to  planners  working  with  faculty  and  administrators  on 
progr;fm  design  and  faculty  development  than  to  planners  conc-rned  about 
attracting  new  clientele  into  institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 


7  5.0^73 

'The  Case  for  Open  Admissions,^'  rimothy  Mealy,  lulward 
Qmnn,  Ak  xandcr  \V.  Astin,  and  iiuk  Rossma'n.  Change,  Vol.  5, 
No.  3,  SuinniLT.  pp.  24-37. 

This  refeierice  consists  of  a  set  of  three  journal  articles  describing  the 
open  admisMuns  -Lrisis"  at  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  in 
the  cariy  M)70's  It  is  included  here  because  althougli  things  have  chanced 
somewhat  .it  CL  NY,  many  nt  the  anxi.'ties  and  doubts  about  open  admis- 
sions  at  (  I  NY  in  iw?,^  still  evist  in  many  parts  of  the  country  .  This  set 
•>1  articles  articulates  the  problems  in  a  sensitive  yet  re;ilistie  manner  that 
helps  put  planning  for  ec|ual  opportunity  for  underprepared  students  m 
perspective. 

I  hc  articles  by  Timothy  Mealy  who  was  viee-chaneellor  for  academic 
atlairs  at  CI  NY  jnd  hdwjrd  Quinn  ;«  professor  of  hnglish  at  City  College, 
prev  nt  administrative  and  raculty  perspectives  m  essays  that  capture  thJ 
spirit  of  the  times  in  delightful  prose.  The  trio  is  rounded  out  with  a  pre- 
sentation ui  research  data  collected  during  CUNY's  first  year  of  open 
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Higher  Education  and  the  Disadvantaged  Student.  Ucic:  S. 
Astin.  Alexander  W.  Astin,  Ann  S.  Bisconti,and  Hyman  I  rankcl. 
35^^  pp.  (Human  Services  Press.  Wasliineton.  D.C'.). 

This  study  uses  two  sources  of  infomution:  {  ! )  cjsc-sludy  djtj  frorn 
1^^  institutions  opcrjling  special  pn  j,raiiis  for  disadvjnt jj.':d  students  jnd 
(2)  longitudinal  sclt-report  qucslionnjifvS  frorn  students  in  spcciji  pro- 
grams or  from  disadvantaged  bjckgrounds  collected  by  tlie  Amcricjn 
rounci!  on  hducjtion  from  1^)60  t>)  \ 

VV'hile  the  djtj  jrc  djteJ  jnd  the  institutions'  mexperience  in  operat- 
ing specul  programs  m  those  early  years  nijke  this  study  of  limited  useful- 
ness todaN  he  section  on  impli  jtioiis  for  educational  policy  and  guide- 
h  -es  for  proi;r  iu>  development  still  contain  relevant  reminders  regarding 
stuiient  characteristics  and  institutional  response. 


7:50/71 

Beyond  the  Open  Door:  New  Sliidenls  to  Higher  Ldueation.  K. 
Patricia  C  ross.  200  pp.  ( Jossey-Hass.  San  I  rancisco). 

This  book  calls  tor  new  educational  approaches  ru  serve  the  needs  of 
large  ruiinbers  ot  urider  pre  pared  *t  udcnts  entering  ope  n-ad  missions  colleges. 
Fills  book  IS  a  research  stud\ .  f)iii  it  is  written  for  planners.  facult\.  and 
administrators.  Its  purpose  is  to  docuineni  some  differences  between  so- 
v.alled  "traditional"  ami  "new'*  \tuilents  in  their  approach  to  learning. 

Basic  data  lor  the  hoot,  are  deriveil  Irom  four  large  natit)nal  (|ues- 
tionnaire  surveys,  mvolving  Irom  ^'.000  to  400.000  higli  school  students 
and  graduates.  f*or  each  ol  Ine  four  data  banks,  students  gra.Iuating  in  the 
l»)wesl  academic  third  of  ilie  firgh  sclioi)!  class  (New  Students)  are  con- 
trasted with  thos<.'  graduating  m  tite  top  third  (traditional  students).  Vjri-' 
ables  disc'isseii  are  brojd,  langrng  ;icross  interests,  attitudes,  motivations, 
sell-concepts,  aspirations,  and  aclnevements. 

-Mthougii  '*new  students"  are  frequenlK  thouglit  of  in  demographic 
terms,  espcciallv  ethnic  minorities,  this  book  is  specifically  concerned  wrlfi 
the  challenkic  to  c»)lleges  powii  b\  sluderits  wilh  p:ist  records  ol  aca- 
demic jchievemcn!.  While  ethnic  minorities  ^re  overrcprescnteii  in  this 
iir»>up.  the  m.iiorttv  •>!'  .mJerprepared  students  are  first-generation  ctillege 
stuJerUs  v>\n)  .ue  the  v^hile  s»ms  and  ...inuhlers  ol  l)hie-collar  workers. 
Mosi  ^^\  ;hese  low  ai^ademic  achievers  are  entering  community  c»)lU'ges  and 
oilier  non  selective  lorms  of  p»)stsecondary  education. 

M*)st  t)t  the  chapters  m  HfHtnJ  the  (ffh'n  Ihntr  w  egrate  data  across 
the  ttjur  nationjj  studies  to  ilescMl)e  the  characteristics  ot  **\ew  .St luU'nts  " 
Several  ch.apters.  however.  disvUss  relatei!  topics  such  as  national  egalitarian 
trends  m  hikiher  education,  jnd  lhe«>rv  al)out  vMl  cnncepl  and  the  te;:r  ot 
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tjilurc.  t  lupters  on  the  duractcristics  of  ethnic  minorities  and  women  ari: 
included  even  thougJi  these  groups  are  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
New  Students  as  Cross  uses  the  term  to  connote  low  academic  achi.vers. 
A  linal  chapter  makes  some  recutiitnendations  about  how  open-admissions 
colleges  ^Jl.,uld  deal  with  the  challenge  ot  non-selccted  student  bodies 


7:5.0/70 

Postsctoiidary  Education  and  the  Disadvantaged:  A  Policy 
Sindy.  Amitar  Ktzioni.  l-diicational  Resources  intonnation 
(  enter.  131  pp.  (Center  lor  Policy  Research.  New  York). 

Tills  [lohcy  study  sets  lorih  essential  concepts  and  analyzes  socio- 
lukiK..!  data  .ind  reseaich  on  tompcnsatory  education  tor  the  disadvantaged 
Divided  -nt...  three  sections,  this  classic  stu.'.y  examines  alternatives  and 
m.ikes  -.•commendations  lor  policy.  This  lirst  section,  written  by  Amitar 
l  i/ioni.  examines  hiack  studies  trom  the  perspective  of  indergraduate  and 
giaduate  speciali/aiion.  hridgmg  education,  and  social  centers.  The  second 
^<.•Ulon.  written  by  Irene  Tinker,  concentrates  on  goals,  auend:.  -.nd  policy 
.ofuerned  with  programs  lor  the  uiiderprepared  and  for  pre-eollege  stu- 
dents. .111.1  motivatiojial.  intensive  and  remedial,  and  compensatory  pro- 
grams. Tl'.'  third  s.-ctioii  is  an  annotated  bibliography. 

Alihough  the  data  .ire  somewlijt  dated,  this  study  deals  less  with  tjie 
.iI>plic.ition  ol  statistics  th.in  with  the  concepts  and  theorv  that  continue 
lo  he  iclev:i:it 
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Putting  Principle  Into  Practice:  Guidelines  for  Administrator; 
in  Implementing  Title  .X.  Donna  .Shavlik.  liniily  lavlor  and 
•Uuiy  l.nichton.  45  pp  (Resource  Center  on  Se.x  Roles  and 
I  (.iuc.ition.  Wasiiinsitun,  |).C.). 

Tins  booklet  ssnthcM/es  much  thai  comes  before  it  in  terms  of  Title 
I.X  liler.itiiic  .md  disaisses  the  responsibilities  of  high-level  administrative 
personnrl  lo,  impleinentm..  Title  I.X  the  l-ederal  regulation  which  pro- 
blblt^  the  dis.n,nm.iiio,.  op  the  h.isis  of  sex  in  student  program  and  in 
emplnvnicMi  ,.mIk\  .,,,,1  priciice  in  educational  institutions  receivine 
I  ■•.ler.il  IiiikK 

A  prmi.irs  value  ..|  this  woik  lies  iii  the  ,o  ency  of  the  statistics  and 
st:i.;ies  .ited  woMH  M  in  lucher  educ.ition.  all  of  which  cle.irly  point  to 
uti.|-,'ireiuesetit.ili.iii  oi  vsotiien 

I  lie  H.ioklet  otters  suwMioiis  I..,  .ichieviiig  e<|;iily  in  hiring  .md  in 
srudeii!  pro..,.,,,!^.  .HI.!  poso  .|uesii,.ns  loi  .idmiiMsir  itors  as  they  evaluate 
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institutional  operation  and  possible  areas  of  discrimination.  Thr^^ughout 
the  booklet,  relevant  sections  ot'  the  regulation  are  noted,  each  loUowed 
by  practical  suggestions  tor  implementation.  Although  the  emphasis  of  this 
volume  IS  on  hiring  practices,  jny  volume  dealing  with  equity  in  the  insli* 
iutii)na]  structure  is  tangentially  benellcial  to  students  seeking  equal 
access. 

Literature  anaiy/ing  Title  i.X  is  essential  tor  planners;  the  authors 
conclude  wuli  nuny  leconimendations  for  more  equitable  hiring  in  ii^ht 
Title  IX,  among  thejii,  guidelines  t\)r  preparing  jt>b  descriptmns.  recruit- 
ing, interviewing  and  screening  of  candidates. 


Women  in  Higher  Education,  W.  Todd  Fumiss  and  Patricia 
Aibjcri;  Ciraham.  cds..  336  pp..  (.American  Council  un  Educa- 
tion. Wasliinjiton.  D.C.). 

A  collection  ot  briet  essays  prepared  (or  the  American  Council  on 
hducaTiorrs  55tti  annual  meeting,  this  hook  expU)res  the  role  of  women- 
as  professor,  student  and  staff  member  at  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

(Jne  of  the  ilrsi  women  undergraduates  at  Yale  University  writes 
at>out  being  in  the  minon»v  {H  lo  1 )  jt  a  newly  cix'ducational  school.  One 
prolessor  writes  i>!  lier  efl  /rts  lo  stjri  a  kind  of  employment  agency  fur 
Women  tui.!orians,-A  university  president  details  some  problems  he  has  !iad 
imturirig  jttlrmative  action .  another  president  emeritus  discusses  her  views 
on  balancing  the  piirsiiii  *tf  a  protessi4>iial  degree  with  marriage  and  mother* 
hiM)d 

These  .tnd  a  myriad  of  other  issues  are  treated  in  these  essays-  the 
r.ite  of  piitinotton  and  the  possibility  of  part-time  work  for  women 
teachers,  attrition  rate^  among  women;  maternity  leave  policies;  and  the 
late  of  women\  coMe^es 

Written  ^^y  some  ol  the  most  notable  men  and  women  in  the  area  of 
hi'dier  eduL.ition.  the  es.savs  combine  to  lorrn  a  well-rounded  picture  of 
the  teiiiale  academic  in  the  mid-l^>70's.  particularly  of  the  areas  in  which 
^he  t.vfs  disv. rnninalion  Se%eral  o|  the  writings  suggest  ideoh)gical  shifts 
usetui  m  planning  and  practical  steps  one  can  lake  to  anticipate  them. 

The  css.ivs  are  lively,  well-wrillen  and  ihouglit-provoking.  recom- 
mended lot  anyone  !io  wants  .i  quick  }i)ok  at  contemporary  questions 
(a».iiu!  vvninen  in  hixiher  edticalion 


S<.'\  Discriniiiiatioii  in  Education:  Access  to  Post.sccondary  Edu- 
cation. Helen  Astin.  Micliele  Marway.  Patricia  McNarnara. 
.^M  pp.  (Higher  l  ilucation  Research  Institute  Los  Angeles). 
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This  study  attempts  to  identify  the  factors  that  either  facilitate  or 
inhibit  educational  access  for  women,  particularly  at  the  postsecondary 
level. 

The  authors  look  at  the  kinds  of  higJi  school  courses  women  take 
and  grades  that  they  achieve,  the  kinds  of  institutions  in  which  they  enroll 
and  the  major  fields  and  careers  they  choose.  The  authors  then  compare 
these  factors  with  smiilar  ones  for  men  and  then  racial/ethnic  groups  to 
see  whether  they  affect  access  to  educational  institutions. 

The  personal  and  social  backgrounds  of  women  are  also  reviewed  as 
possibly  contributing  to  the  ^'generally  lower  educational  and  occupational 
aspirations  and  achievemems  of  women."  The  study  also  looks  for  signs  of 
discrimination  m  the  way  information  on  various  educational  opponuni- 
tics  filters  down  through  parents,  guidance  manuals,  and  counselors. 

Other  areas  reviewed  for  possible  discrimination  include  the  coUege 
admission  process,  attitudes  of  male  laculty,  and  availabUity  of  financial 
aid.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  of  adult  women  return^ 
ing  to  school. 

Relying  heavily  on  previous  surveys  (the  study  was  conducted  over  a 
brief  y.mv.nth^period)  the  authors  conclude  that  despite  hii^her  grades, 
women  are  less  likely  than  men  to  go  to  college,  and  those  that  do  may  be 
more  likely  to  select  a  less  expensive,  less  prestigious  school.  Part  of  the 
reasDi  is  discrimination:  schools  lack  female  role  models;  institutional 
•catalogs  are  biased  toward  men;  schools  enci)ur\ge  ''traditional"  women's 
majors  which  limits  choior;  and  the  Americari  society  historically  has 
given  higher  priority  toeducatnm  of  men  than  to  education  of  women. 

.  Throughout  the  study  the  authors  pose  questions  for  further  study, 
and  end  with  recommendations  for  programs,  research  projects  and  legis- 
lation  to  ensure  more  equal  educational  access  for  wt^nien. 

•  Unable  through  time  constraints  to  conduct  many  of  their  own  sar- 
veys.  the  authors  do  an  able  job  of  synthesizing  and  interpreting-  existmg 
.VJfh.uigli  they  draw  no  monumental  conclusi(i(is.  they  give  a  good 
IP  JicatU)n)of  trends  among  college  students  In  the  P>70's. 

f 

/ 
/ 

7:6.0/75  / 
Barriers  to  Woman's  Participation  in  Postsecondary  Education: 
A  Review  of  Research  and  Commentary  as  of  1973-74.  Bchcr 
Manning  Wcsicrvcli.  76  p^j  UJi.  Dcpactmont  of  Health '  Hdiica- 
tion.  and  Welfare.  Washington .llC\). 

This  report  otfors  a  good  succinct  overview  of  the  research  up  to 
1^74  on  women's  participation  in  higher  education.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sccfn.ns.  one  deahng  with  instiiutional  barriers,  one  with  social  constraints, 
and  one  with  p-.ychological  rjcit)rs. 
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The  barriers  institutions  pose  to  women  in  areas  such  as  admissions, 
financial  aids,  housing  and  other  practices  subject  to  the  direct  control  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  given  the  greatest  attention,  and  it  is  this  dis« 
cussion  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  planners.  But  one  of  the 
valuable  contributions  of  this  overview  is  the  perspective  it  gives  by  plac- 
ing institutional  barriers  to  equJ  educational  opportunity  for  women  in 
the  context  of  the  barriers  erected  by  social  attitudes  about  women's  roles 
and  the  psychological  conflicts  that  women  face  in  balancing  traditional 
roles  and  expectations  with  new  models  and  pressures  for  achievement. 

7i6.0/73 

Opportunities  for  Wom^n  in  Higher  Education:  Their  Current 
Participation,  Prospects  for  the  Future,  and  Recommendations 
for  Actions,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  282 
pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  Carnegie  Commission  report  begins  with  observation  that  at 
each  "gate"  of  the  successive  key  points  of  advancement  in  the  academic 
v/orld.  the  percentage  of  women  declines.  Extensive  charts  and  data  illus- 
irate  the  pains  of  women  through  the  educational  system  as  entrants  to 
college,  undergraduates,  graduate  and  profession  »1  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  administrators. 

The  special  problems  at  each  stage  of  education  are  explored,  usually 
througli  statistical  ciurts  and  tables,  and  recommendations  are  made  fc- 
overcoming  problems  at  each  successive  level. 

Two  final  chapters  discuss  the  issues  of  affirmative  action  (including 
lepl  background,  case  histories  and  policy  considerations)  and  needed 
campus  facilities  such  as  continuing  education  and  child  care  centers. 

Although  books  that  present  substantial  data  tend  to  become  d."..  1 
rather  quickly,  the  problems  discussed  in  this  volume  still  exist,  and  he 
recommendations  are  as  relevant  now  as  they  ^.ere  in  1973,  This  volume 
probably  leinains  the  single  best  infomiation  resource  on  the  education 
i)!  w»)mcn  within  the  traditional  framework  of  higlier  education. 
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Faculty 


Everett  C.  Ladd 


llie  old  professorial  boast,  ''We  are  the  university,"  can 
surely  be  challenged,  but  it  rests  upon  so  fundamental  a  con- 
cept that  no  biblicgraphy  on  higher  education  planning  can 
ignore  central  attributes  of  the  prolessoriate. 

-  Th  ree  broad  considerations  of  the  position  of  faculty  in 
American  higher  education  are  of  primary  importance  to 
planners.  Firsts  certain  chanicieristics  of  the  occupational 
stratum  must  be  understood  in  o-rier  to  assess  the  faculty's 
capacity  to  perform  in  de!>.red  ways.  Second,  the  faculty's 
social  and  educational  responsibilities  must  be  determined.- 
Third,  measurements  and  standards  must  be  developed  to 
evaluate  actual  faculty  performance.  T'*^i;e  f-jree  considera- 
tions-status, role,  and  performance-estabiish  the  organi- 
zation for  this  section  on  faculty. 

Status.  This  section  considers  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
and  demand  of  appropriately  trained  faculty  and  the  degree, 
by  acrdemic  field,  of  'over  production.'*  Levels  of  compensa- 
tion of  faculty  are  also  reviewed,  as  is  faculty  mobility,  taking 
into  account  the  entrance  of  new  talent  and  the  departure  of 
existing  personnel  and  changing  tenure  of  retirement  policies. 
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Other  studies  involve  trends,  in  faeulty  hiring.  sali»ries.  and 
tenure 

Role.  Here  the  brodvl  soeiopolitieal  role  <  *•  tiie  faculty 
Is  discussed  the  objectives  faculty  are  to  promote  and  how 
the  acadenuc  milieu  fosters  or  discourages  this  role.  Frcciuently 
at  issue  is  the  (|uestion  of  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of  tacully 
and  h(ivv  this  role  can  be  best  developed.  This  section  also 
touches  upon  discrimination  in  faculty  appointments  and 
the  i^juestion  of  teaching  versus  research. 

Performance.  This  subtopic  considers  the  ways  in  which 
faculty  pert'ormance  is  affected  by  economic,  poiitical.  and 
social  forces  {entries  deal  with  collective  bargaining  in  higher 
education,  how  it  .itTccts  faculty  performance,  reasons  faculty 
resort  to  collectiv\-  bargaining,  and  giiivlelines  tor  negotiating 
contracts.  Also  examined  are  taculty  unionism,  and  the  ade- 
vjuacy  o\  the  faculty  rewards  structure  tor  promoting  desired 
performance 


topic;  ORGANIZATION 

H:  Faculty 

1.0  Status 

1.1  Supply  and  Demand 

1.2  Conipcn  ition 

1 .3  Tenure 

1.4  Retirement 

2.0  Role 

2.1  Sociopolitical  Kole  and  Perspectives 

2.2  lAlucational 

3  0  Pertormance 

3.1  (iovcrnance  and   the  Impact  of  Unionization 

3.2  [-acuity  .Asscvsment  and  Rewards 
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10  STATUS 

I .  I    Supply  and  Demand 

8:1.1/78 

Earned  Degrees  Conferred  1975-1976,  Summary  Data,  National 
Center  for  I'ducation  Statistics.  50  pp.  (U.S.  Governmcni 
Printini:  Ofrce.  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  report  is  the  lalcsi  in  a  scries  published  annually  in  vanou 
lorms  since  1947.  1  he  methodology  and  variables  have  changed  some- 
what over  the  years,  hut  the  reports  are  comparable.  The  greatest  changes 
have  been  in  the  designation  of  "Institutional"  or  "Summary"  data. 
V.c-  two  T-  ^)es  of  data  have  been  combined,  u:  published  sr;jaratcly  at 
variou'^  jines  m  the  series'  history.  The  last  instance  in  which  "Institu- 
tion .i  Data"  appeared  in  a  report  was  in  1^76  for  ihc  year  1973-1974. 

The  data  in  the  current  report  result  from  responses  to  a  survey 
(".Jcurees  and  other  formal  awards  conferred  between  July  1.  1975  to 
J:  ne  30.  1976")  which  was  part  of  the  11th  Higlicr  Education  General 
!r  forniatioii  Survey  (H1:(;IS).  conducted  by  the  Naliona!  Ceptcr  for 
hducation  Statistics  (NC'tS). 

.\n  introductory'  section  describes  both  gene-al  aspects  of  the  in- 
stitutional survey  and  the  data  collected.  A  reproduction  of  the  srrvey 
form  IS  included. 

Fhe  collection  includes  three  summary,  seven  detail,  and  two  ap- 
pendix tables.  The  surnrnarv  tables,  covering  the  academic  years  of  1970- 
197 1  1(1  19'5-|97h.  are  compilations  of  degrees  conferred  by  disc'oline 
division  for  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees. 

ff-c  detail  tables  provide  statistics  on  degrees  by  a  range  of  v.iria- 
bles  .nchiding  sex  of  respondent,  control  of  institution,  and  geographic 
area.  Degrees  .are  categon/ed  to  indicate  different  trends.  These  tables 
are  all  based  tin  one  definition  of  the  aggregate  United  Stales. 

Fhe  appendix  t^^bles  are  f*ased  on  another  definition  of  tbe  aggre- 
gate and  are  set  up  to  -nablc  comparison  with  the  tables  based  on  the 
tirst  definition  of  the  aggregate. 

fhis  series  provides  depenujble  statistical  data  which  can  be  in- 
v  .Iuj'^Ie  for  the  n'varcher  m  his  review  of  supply  and  demand  factor.s 
as  lhe>  relate  to  faculty  in  higlier  education. 

8:1  1.^6 

Ytrmg  Doctorate  Faculty  in  Selected  Science  and  Engineering 
Departments.  1975  to  1980.  l-rank  J.  Atelsek  and  Irene 
(itMnlierg.  .>  1  pp.  ( American  Council  on  luKication.  Washington. 

D.C.). 

fhi.s  bnok  :s  a  report  based  »»n  a  19"f>  survey  conducted  for  the 
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National  Science  Foundation.  It  focuses  on  young  doctorate  faculty 
(defined  as  having  receivea  their  doctorate  degrees  within  the  previous 
seven  years;  employed  full-time  in  science  and  engineering  departments 
at  Ph.D.'grantmg  institutions.  Department  heads  in  selected  science  and 
engineering  fields  at  145  such  institutions  (all  of  which  had  received  at 
least  Si  million  in  Federal  support  for  research  and  development  in 
1^)74)  were  surveyed  regarding  the  proportions  of  young  doctorates 
on  their  faculties;  an  estimation  of  the  proportion  in  1^80;  their  opinions 
concerning  whether  thuM.*  proportions  were  too  low;  the  steps  the  depart- 
ment or  msti'jt  on  had  taken  or  was  planning  to  take  in  the  near  future 
to  change  tenure  or  appointment  policies  and  practices;  and  their  opinions 
concerning  changes  they  fell  would  be  necersary  to  correct  the  problem 
areas.  The  selected  departments  included  biochemistry.  biolog>'.  botany, 
chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  economics,  electrical  engineering,  phys- 
ics.  physiology,  sociology,  and  zoology.  Responses  to  questions  outlined 
above  are  presented  in  tables,  by  dep;irtment. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  "young*' 
faculty  has  decreased  over  the  past  seven  years  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  dechne.  Suggested  means  of  increasing  this  proportion  include  encour- 
agement of  early  retirements,  increased  funding,  research  support,  post- 
doctorate  research  associate  positions,  sabbaticals,  etc.;  changing  iJie 
tenure  system,  and  hi-ing  only  or  mostly  young  faculty.  Respondents 
were  not  optimistic  that  these  changes  would  in  fact  be  accepted  by  their 
deparrments  or  institutions. 

While  other  sources  may  give  more  complete  data  on  the  actual  pro- 
portions of  yjung  faculty  in  American  higher  education,  this  report 
IS  vahiable  for  its  data  on  the  perceptions  of  persons  directly  affected 
by  the  shortage  rlie  heads  of  departments. 

1.2   ^ ompen.sation 

8:1  2/A 

Report  on  the  Economic  Statu.s  of  the  Profession.  1977-1978. 
.American  .KssoLiation  of  University  Profes.sors.  74  pp.  (AAUP. 
Washington.  D.C.). 

This  report  is  the  latest  in  a  series  begun  before  1%0.  Some  earlier 
ala  are  av«.:lable  and  mav  be  reijues^jd  by  contacting  AAL'P  directly. 
An  aggregate  data  report  in  printed  foim  has  been  published  annually 
since  l%0.  Since  the  annua!  report  was  first  published,  there  have  been 
iwi  f'jrm.it  changes.  Fi  st,  since  1^)70  the  aveiage  salary  for  institutions 
has  been  included  bv  rank,  and  secondly,  since  1^)74-75  data  by  sex  has 
been  induded  AAL'P  has  also  made  the  reports  available  on  computer 
,  tape  for  a  small  fee  since  1 
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An  jnnujl  report  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  brief  analysis 
and  explanation  of  thf  tables  which  make  up  the  ::econd  part.  The  analysis 
concentrates  on  the  economic  situation  wuhin  higlier  education  in  the 
current  year,  in  this  vase  1^)77.78.  This  section  also  includes  observations 
of  major  changes,  notable  consistencies  and  trends  that  will  need  to  he 
C(^nsidered  for  the  future.  The  data  section  consists  of  tables  which  in- 
clude mfomution  on  the  aggregate  I'nited  States,  individual  institutions, 
projections,  and  faculty  salaries  and  tenure.  A  variety  of  different  variables 
arc  used  to  provide  comparative  results  of  the  data,  which  were  collected 
through  institutional  surveys. 

This  y;ries  is  important  for  two  iiiajor  reasons,  (1)  collectively. 
It  provides  a  substantial  amount  ot  important  liata  and  (2)  the  annual 
rep«)rt  provides  the  most  recent  data  available. 

8:1.2/76 

Salaries  and  Tenure  of  Instructional  Faculty  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  1974-75.  Naticnial  Center  for  I  ducation 
.Statistics.  27  1  pp.  (l'..S.  Ci(ncrnmcnt  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton. !).(.). 

Detailed  tabula  tit  )ns  compiled  t'rom  the  1  ^^74  N(*I:,S  survey  of 
Salaries  and  Tenure  *)f  l  ull-time  Instructional  I'aculty  are  presented 
in  this  report.  The  salary  data  updates  int'ormation  collected  earher  and 
published  in  f/iiifnr  f-.'Jucariofi  Sdlahcs  ami  Fringe  Bcucfits.  /V7/-7.^  jriu 
The  l'>74  sur\ey  data  includes  breakdowns  on  faculty  tenure 
bv  se\  .More  than  ^)7  percent  of  the  institutions  in  the  higlier  education 
universe,  as  delmed  by  the  I  .S.  Department  of  Health.  I^ducation  and 
Welfare  Office^  of  l.ducation.  responded  to  the  survey.  Most  data  for 
non  rcsponding  institutions  (both  in  l')72  and  197*;)  were  drawn  frotn 
information  reported  by  a  similar  institution.  Similarity  wjs  judged  on 
the  basis  of  institutional  control,  institutional  level.  se.\  of  student  bod\ . 
liigiiest  degree  offered  by  th:  institution,  type  of  program,  and  total 
enr«)llment  in  hall  P)7:  jnd  1^74, 

The  basic  t.i^les  are  divided  into  two  sections.  Section  I  contains 
tables  in  which  all  branc!.es  of  a  reporting  multicampus  institution  are 
treated  as  a  single  unit,  and  classified  by  the  higliest  level  of  any  of  the 
separate  branches.  In  Seeti(»n  II  a  different  definition  of  "reporting 
unit"  IS  used,  one  in  which  each  branch  of  a  multicampus  institution 
IS  tre.ited  as  a  separate  unit  like  all  single-campus  institutions,  and  ai!- 
gregated  according  to  each  of  their  respective  classifications.  Both  sections 
contain  the  same  tables  and  breakdowns.  There  arc  10  tables  per  section. 
These  tables  cover  various  asptcts  of  tenure,  rank,  salaries,  and  t\pe  of 
institution  Variables  like  se\.  institutional  control,  geographic  region, 
and  length  «')f  contract  are  used  to  further  break  down  the  data. 
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This  report  provides  a  quantity  of  useful  recent  data.  It  covers 
many  pertinent  areas  in  the  regions  of  salary,  tenure,  and  the  institution. 
As  a  final  point,  some  earlier  data  is  available,  but  comparability  is  limited 
since  this  scries  has  never  been  annual  and  lacks  consistency  in  definitions. 

1.3  Tenure 
8:1.3/731 

Faculty  Tenure,  CotTimission  on  Academic  Tenure  in  Higher 
Education,  276  pp.  ( Jossey-Buss.  San  Francisco). 

The  Commission  on  Academic  Tenure  in  Higl^er  Hducation  was 
established  in  1V71  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  (AAC)  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP),  and  was 
tunded  by  the  Ford  f-oundation  to  conduct  an  autonomous  investigation 
of  the  practice  of  tenuiv*  in  American  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  book  is  a  report  )(  the  findings  jf  this  committee  and  its  recom- 
menJatioMs  for  future  tenure  policies.  Supporting  documents  include 
selected  tables  fro.n  a  1^72  survey  by  the  Higher  Education  Panel  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  of  tenure  policies  and  practices 
in  American  higher  education  and  the  1969  F-aculty  Survey  of  the  Carne- 
gie Comnnssion  on  Hidier  Education. 

The  Comnussi(m*s  conclusions  regarding  the  status  of  tenure  in 
197  2  in  higlier  education  w  :e  (1)  ihat  a  great  variation  existed  among 
mstrtutums  m  tenure  policies  and  practices,  with  85  percent. of  the  insti- 
tutions surveyed  by  the  Higher  Education  Panel  having  tenure  plans; 
(2)  that  almost  SO  pejcent  of  all  faculty  were  tenured  and  because  of 
rehitive  youth  of  present  faculties,  tiglit  budgets,  and  enrollment  declines, 
the  chance  for  advancement  of  younger  faculty  members  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult,  (3)  that  a  need  e.\isted  for  "reform  in  the  operation 
ol  faculty  personnel  proj^rams  as  a  whole  and  of  tenure  programs  in 
particular  .  .  (4)  that  while  alternative  contract  systems  were  in  opera- 
tion in  soi;ie  institutions,  liw  Commission  was  unable  to  reach  any  definite 
conclusions  regarding  their  success.  Piui  and  cons  of  tenure  described  by 
the  Coniniis.su>ii  as  the  most  important  or  most  frequently  raised  were  dis- 
cussed. Ir  was  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  that  "...  the  weaknesses 
that  have  brought  academic  tenure  under  needed  scrutiny  are  not  imper- 
lections  in  rhe  concept  itself  but  serious  deficiencies  in  its  application  and 
administration  .  .  These  deficiencies,  we  are  convinced,  are  remediable, 
by  reform  m  institutional  policy  and  practice  and  professional  standards 
aiul  priijnties." 

Ihe  comniitttc  concluded  that  academic  tenure  is  e.xtrjmei  •  valu- 
able in  maintaining  bnth  academic  freedom  and  the  quality  of  faculty, 
li  leconunended  (1)  emphasis  on  institutional  responsibility.  (2)  attention 
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to  neglected  clcincfts  t)t  jii  cMcLtivc  tenure  system  (including  tejchmg 
ellectiveness.  the  role  o/  students  in  assessment  i)t' tejching.  cvjiujtjon  (»t 
scholarship  and  research,  tacultv  respi)nsibil;iv  and  codes  ol  conduct .  and 
sialt  planning.  {})  "recogniHoii  ol  tenure  problems  as  related  to  tht  pro- 
tessional  devL.upnient  ol  taculty."  (4)  specillc  means  ot  Ntrengthenmii ' 
institutional  tenure  plans.  (S)  "consideratiDU  ol  a  number  ot  s()ecial  prob- 
lems n\  ajrreiu  conLerii."  (h)  "measures  lor  needed  inlormation  and  re* 
sc.irch  to  assist  CMliciM.-s  ana  universities  m  improving  and  mainiainmi: 
eltecdve  lacnliy  persDiincI  programs." 

riiis  volume  »s  an  invaluable  resource  as  pri^bably  tlieprimar\  and 
most  thorough  rctereiice  available  at  this  time  ou  faculty  tenure 
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Stcady-Slalc  StjITing  in  lenuro-(Jrantini;  Instiluiiuns.  and 
Related  Papers.  W  Wnki  lurniss.  33  pp.  (  AnieriLan  C  ouncil 
on  I'diiL-ation.  Wasluiiiilon.  !).(  .). 

I  he  purpose  ot  this  hnrk  is  U)  develop  a  personnel  polic\  *'>r  in» 
stitutions  ot  higher  education  that  cm  he  applied  during  a  time  ot  little 
or  no  gro\^th  in  student  or  tacultv  populations  The  author  des.'rihes  the 
current  situation  js  one  complicated  by  both  the  that  this  no-growth 
pt.Tio.i  has  tnllowed  one  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  in-  the  emergence  of 
governanct'  natterns  very  different  from  those  f  M)  years  ago.  The  three 
papers  compiled  un  this  boi)k  tocus  on  the  tenure  ssslem  in  this  steady^ 
state  period.  I  he  first  discusses  the  desirable  characteristics  for  a  faculiv 
under  these  conditions  an-.!  oft'ers  recommendations  for  plaiiP'ng  within  a 
tenure  s\stem.  The  second  paper  considers  the  issues  which  f  .e  emerged 
trom  the  nonrene\val  of  contracts  of  pro!>ationar\  faculty  m  tenure  svs- 
lems  The  thirti  pa[>er  ot  ters  suggestions  tor  lessening  the  problem  of  sur* 
plus  lacultv  such  as  uureasing  lunding  for  college  pru^ams  (which  the 
author  d»K's  not  see  as  a  likeK  possibilit\ ).  reducing  competition  by 
limiting  the  nuniK'rs  of  candidates  admitted  to  some  graduate  programs, 
adopting  temporar\  measures  \shich  \vould  vary  depending  on  the  needs 
and  resources  ot  mdividual  ir:sptiitions  and  departments,  reallocating 
tacults  .  creating  new  lobs.  and  encouraging  career  changes  among  taculi , . 

\n  appendix  presents  data  trom  a  l*>'^4  cpiestionnairc  surve\  on 
tenure  p^acIlce^.  mcludmg  such  things  as  length  of  probationers  perituK. 
percentages  of  tacult\  considered  lor  tenure,  percentages  actualK  granted- 
tenure,  and  contract  procedurL^  for  non  tenure-urarvting  institutions.  A 
second  appendix  otters  a  simple  set  of  profile  tools  for  departmental 
planning  in  a  stead\  state  comlitiori  .Statements  by  the  .Assi>ciaiion  of 
American  (  olleues  and  the  \merican  AssiJciation  of  I  niversits  i^rotessors 
concermiii:  the  harullir..:  .it  siaM  reduction  .in  a  tenure  ss  stem  are  presented 
in  the  tinal  two  .ippendues. 
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This  book  is  o\  valu»:  tor  in:ined:ate  as  well  as  long-icrni  planning 
for  faculty,  particularly  in  tenurc  granting  institutions  during  the  prcy;nt 
lime  of  limited  growth. 


1 .4  Retirement 
8:1.4/78-1 

Changing  Retirement  Policies,  a  part  of  the  series.  Current 
Issues  in  Higher  Education,  American  Association  lor  Hit^hcr 
Hducatiun.  25  pp.  {.AAHI-.  Washington.  D.C  .). 

As  <:\'  July  I.  I*>82.  invuluntary  r^tiruMncnt  of  tenured  faculty  in 
higher  edii-ation.  untlor  'he  age  of  70.  will  be  prohibited  by  the  recently 
passed  amcndmew  lo  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Lniployment  .Act.  Pre- 
pared  for  the  Ainerican  As.sociation  for  Higher  Lducation.  this  pubhcation 
cons.'sts  of  three  papers  which  explore  the  impact  and  implications  of  this 
legislation. 

The  first  of  the  three  papers  was  preoared  by  David  D.  Palmer  -nd 
Carl  V  Pallcn  and  focuses  on  atiiiudes  of  faculty  tow.ir'.i'  ..-arly  retire- 
meni  The  paper  is  based  on  two  studies,  on  the  l.adu.'  ij»ie:  Surve> 
ot  the  American  Prot^essoiiale.  a  quvitionnaire  survey  of  over  4.200  f  acul- 
ty at  nearly  160  universill«'s  and  colleges;  and  the  other.  *V\  Survey  of  hi- 
stilutional  Praclices  and  An  Assessme'-  of  Possif>!  ;..tUMis  Kcluling  to 
V.Muntary  Mid-  ::ad  Lattr-  f  arce.  C  ...iUgcs  and  i.aiiy  Ketircmcit  for 
Universitv  and  (oi.^'ge  f  aculty."  conducted  by  J  >seph  /.elan  through 
mlervievys  v^j'h  faculty  who  had  recently  retired  under  incentive  early 
relirenient  programs.  Data  are  a;;aly/ed  rcgardiPi'  the  propoitioni^  aail 
typc>  iif  institutions  with  current  retirement  ages  lower  than  70  (who 
will  ol  :vuTsc  be  most  affected  by  the  new  legislat' m);  the  impact  of 
•'.iffcring  ages  at  vhich  faculty  report  they  would  ";;:r.st  likely  retire 
from  fuil-tinie  academic  employment"  as  a  function  of  tiie  nianda:ory 
retirement  age  and  type  of  their  institutions:  and  the  types  of  early  retrre- 
laent  incentives  which  faculty  reported  would  induce  (or  already  Iiad 
induced)  them  to  retire  earlier  (and  how  much  earlier). 

The  second  paper,  written  by  Thomas  M.  C'orwin.  is  a  report  on 
the  Americaii  C  ouncil  on  Hducation  study  of  the  "Lffects  of  Raising 
the  Mand:>.liiry  Retirement  Age  of  Higlier  r.ducation  l-aculty.*  Data  on 
age  disinbuiion  of  tenured  and  non-tenured  faculty  is  presented  and 
discussed  for  institutn)ns  of  h;glier  education  as  a  whole  aitd  t'ur  different 
types  of  universities  and  colleges.  Also  surveyed  are  institutional  policies 
regarding  mandator)  retirement  and  recent  and  projected  facuhv  vacancies 
( iheir  acmbcr  and  the  ages  nf  those  vjcating  the  positions)  for  these  insti- 
tutions. The  implications  i>f  this  data  for  planning  for  the  I^>.S2  pi.)h:bi 
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lum  on  mjndjU)ry  rcMrciDciii  under  a^c  70.  and  the  clfccls  of  this  legis- 
Ijtion  on  the  marker  U)r  \i)uu^  Vh.D\ arc  aKv)  di^icuswd. 

Ihc  ihird  paper.  [)repai--(l  b>  iVii^ry  Hcirn.  discusses  the  iinphcalions 
ot  !hi^  Ml  A  rciirenieni  age  leuislation.  focusing  on  the  financial  iniplica- 
llon^  (for  hoil)  institutions  ami  for  faculty  members).  She  offers  for  the 
^oMMderjin)n  of  the  plarmer.  ptjienti  il  results  of  and  or  problems  with  a 
vMi!.'  range  t)r  pt>licies  .  imeii  at  dealing  with  the  new  legislation. 

During  a  time  decreased  student  enrollments.  limited  budgets, 
.md  an  alreadv  serums  slujftage  .if  positions  for  new  faculty,  the  new 
maiula'  iry  retirement  prohibition  brings  'A'lth  it  issues  of  importance  to 
planners  tur  faculiv  m  higher  education.  This  collec(ion  o-' papers  offers 
the  planner  au  uvcrview  the  wide  range  of  liiese  issues  and  statistical 
.inab.  Nes  ot  the  e\reni  of  s»)me  of  ih.  probie-ds.  It  also  covers  the  antici- 
;\iled  oi]i^4jmcs  of  varn)iis  merh»)ds  lor  dealmg  with  the  problems. 
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Acadenii;!  in  rransition;  Mid-Career  Change  or  Early  Retire- 
».ienl.  (  .irl  \    P.ttioti.  :50  pp.  (Ahi  BdoRs.  (anibridgc.  Mass). 

Diinng  .1  time  ot  iiitle  mi  no  growth  (and  even  dechne)  m  the  si/e 
i»r  siiident  popiilatu)h  and  budgets.  American  institutions  of  higfier'educa- 
lion  ire  taciHi;  a  seiujus  dil.'iiima  of  having  little  room  for  adding  new 
>.Mmg  faLuIi)  v>  imperative  ti)  ilie  vitality  of  higher  education.  When  the 
i.ipid  K.M>A.tl;  o:  the  sixties  tmallv  came  to  an  end  these  mstitutiims  'vcre 
left  'Aith  .1  Mippiv  of  tacultv  more  than  adetjuate  to  meet  their  nee^l  tin 
mimbei)  for  j  long  time  to  c>»me.  in  an  effort  lo  deal  with  the  problem. 
Minie  tnsiitijtions  ha\i  encourage*  faculty  members  to  retire  earlier,  in 
oidc;  to  open  spa.cs  for  ilie  new  yin'ingcr  faculty.  The  recently  passed 
f  cdera!  leizislatio: >  pri>litbtting  forced  retirement  of  faculty  before  the 
ace  .»t  "0  becnme  effective  in  r>s:.  I-or  many  institutions  this  will 
mean  .ilN»\smg  r.Kuliv  to  remain  even  longer  than  before. 

Ifio  authtir  begins  fiis  study  of  this  situation  with  a  review  of  why 
fiii:her  education  mstitutions  need  early  retirement  programs.  Thesieady- 
sMte  v.»iKlitioM  jiilI  Its  implicath»ns  tor  ttie  luture  ot  institutions  ol  higlier 
Icarmng  .ue  discussevl  An  e\pli.ialn)ii  into  the  steps  that  private  industry. 
eovernuien\,  .nui  academe  iiave  taken  to  encourage  mid-career  change 
and  w-ariv  retiremLUt  follows  In  addition  to  reporting  on  a  number  of 
.adomic  institutions  winch  iiave  formali/ed  incentive  plans  of  early 
retirement,  the  author  looks  at  plans  within  the  civil  service,  the  military 
and  f)rr.aie  mduMfy  and  c»>\ers  the  basic  structures  of  the  plans,  the 
types  i.t  iTJcentr.es  used  and  the  success  each  has  had  m  encouraging 
e.iiK  rcnrement 

One  chjpfoi  fn,.uses  uri  .i  >rudv  of  earl>  retirees  fri)m  four  major 
umvcrsitieN  ha'.ini!  incfMtr.e  {uograiiis.  author  examines  rcas(  ns 
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eivcn  for  choosing!  tt)  retire  ejrly.  the  prepjration  tlut  was  necessar>' 
bcfoie  retirement,  satistjction  i)r  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision,  and 
the  ettecfs  of  early  retirement  on  the  retiree's  scholarship  activities, 
economic  povnon  and  general  well-being.  His  findings  indicate  that 
certain  candidates  seem  to  be  better  prospects  than  others  for  early 
re(iicmerit  The  characteristics  of  this  group  are  discussed. 

The  tinancial  implications  <»f  various  retirement  options,  including 
..MTiplete  retirement  and  part-time  employment,  are  carefully  reviewed 
in  a  separate  chapter.  Carl  V.  I'alton  discusses  the  effects  on  faculty 
compi)sHion  which  would  result  if  these  various  options  were  employed. 
Ihroud)  A  statistical  analysis,  he  evaluates  the  impact  which  early  retire- 
ment  and  rmd-Lareer  change  would  have  on  faculties  containing  diffeient 
ak!0  kiroupv  and  points  out  the  changes  in  ratrs  that  would  be  necessary 
to  alter  the  age  composition  of  faculty. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  legal  questions,  undated  to  include  the  most 
recent  changes  in  the  Age  Discrmiinatior;  :n  I-.mployinent  law,  is  included 
covering  tiinding.  tax  and  the  requirements  of  ihe  limployee  Retirement 
Income  .Security  Act  (I  RISA). 

i  inally.  I'atfon  discusyes  the  advantages  disadvantages  of  the 
itpti(»nj>  reviewed  earlier  m  the  volume.  He  presents  a  number  of  policy 
implications  f  )r  consideration.  This  timelv  book  v  ill  be  a  valuable  refer- 
ence  to  planners,  helping  them  iden'iiy  possible  aLernatives  for  encour- 
aging taculty  to  retire  earlv.  prepare  necessary  cost  :alculations.  focus 
on  the  proper  control  variables  when  the  age  composition  of  faculty  is 
identified  as  a  pi«)h|em.  and  present  a  general  view  of  the  i-.hp.iet  one  can 
expect  e.irK  retirement  programs  to  have  on  faculty. 
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2. 1    Sociopolitical  Role  and  Perspectives 
8  2  1  S  1 

Latkl-Lipset  1977  Siir\ey  of  the  American  Profe.ssoriale.  I  vcrett 
(\irll  Lack!.  Jr.  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipsot .  (Social  Science  Data 
(  enter.  TnivLTsitx  (if  C  onneclicul.  Storrsl. 

Ladd-Lipsc-l  1975  Sur\ey  of  tiie  American  fVofessoriate.  I  vcrctl 
(  .irll  I  .Kid.  Jr  .ind  Se>  nvmr  NKirt;.i  Mpsct.  ( Social  Science  Data 
c  eiil'T.  r:jr.ersil\  ot  (  onnccliciif.  Slorrs). 
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1975  (  arnegie  C  oniinission  National  Suneys  of  Higher  hduca- 
tion:  f  aciilrv.  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
rd.iKation.  iSMr\c\   Research  C  enter,  t'nivcrsiiv  of  Californi  i 
lK'rkele\  I 
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1%9  Carnegie  Commission  National  Surveys  of  Higlier  Educa- 
tion: Faculty,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
f-Alui-Jtion.  (Sur\ey  Research  Center,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley). 
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1972  Faculty  Study.  American  Ciuineil  on  l  ilucation,  (Ameri- 
can (  ouncil  iin  l  ilucation.  Wasfnngton,  D.C.). 


A  ^(Mnprehensivc  wi>lleLlion  ol  surveys  oT  t;iculiy  opinion  and  belia- 
VI.  .f  lias  been  conducied  m  the  I'micd  Stales  since  \^H^^\  covering  a  period 
diiiini;  winch  hii^Iier  education  i^as  *;<:en  many  massive  clianges  t'rom  ihe 
I)i>li:ical  luriniience  o;  the  late  l'U)()'s  !  >  tlic  present  peiU)d  of  retrencli- 
ineni  and  dechnin^  enrollments.  The  live  laculty  surveys  mentioned  here 
were  .idrninistered  durini:  this  pen  )d  and  contain  a  weahh  of  inlormaiion. 
much  ofwhicli  has  not  yet  been  explored.  A  wide  r^nge  of  b<it!uiniversity- 
related  and  external  national  concerns  comprise  all  but  one  of  ihe  siudies, 
and  all  include  valuable  demographic  daia.  The  latter  investigation  coniains 
data  siric'.ly  on  hixiher  education. 

The  mosi  recent  siudy.  ihe  Ladd-l.ipsi*   i^>77  Survey  of  ihe  American 
PiotesNoriaie.  was  iniiiated  in  order  to  ujidate  and  expand  upon  a  1975 
survev  conducted  by  t!>e  same  invesiigators.  The  1977  study  explores  pro- 
fessorial  opuuons  ;ind  beh;ivior  ni  areas  relating  to  the  general  status  of 
hiuher  educition.  tlie  problems  contronting  professors  and  their  perl'ori:!- 
ji.vC,  tin.iiui.il  support  oi  insimiiions  of  hij»her  education  and  l-ederal 
Iiindinc  1)1  rese.ir^ii  .in  1  development ;  pr^tfessional  standards  arid  modes 
ol  helia'. it»r  in  ac.uleiix' .  ^ tilled ive  representation  of  faculty:  ihe  attractive- 
ness nl  i\w  *\Mrl>  KTiieiiienl"  opin»n.  national  polii.cs  and  policy,  norms 
N^ieiicc  and  Nch»''.irship,  .;:ul  iniernaiional  scholarly  or  scientific  ex- 
vlMMv'e 

A  Mi'iMiu.ini  afii  >iiij!  oi  iMtigiaphical  and  career-related  data  are  also 
Mkhidcu    \i:c.  sev.  r.j^e.  iehgu>n.  and  education  di'ia  identify  the  compo<' 
tioii  of  ihe  prt»l--sst>ri.il  siraium    l*igures  on  lime  spent  in  various  pi 
lessi»»iLil  .KiiMMes  research,  reaching,  consuliing  is  available  along  wiTh 
oMier  ififorpKiiioii  ni  professuMial  experiences. 

Hie  1^*"^  Ladd'Ijpsel  surves  .  Though  more  limited  in  lis  range  til' 
KMies.  oo^ers  stwne  areas  ut  nujuir>  in  more  detail  ihan  ilie  h^""  sufvey, 
pailicularK  voiinu  beliavim  ami  mvolvcnieiit  ot  facull\  m  pui>lu  aflairs  m 
ihe  •..iru)Us  levels  •»!  .^i>veriinieni .  The  study  also  includes  a  iniirbei  of 

.13')       I  til 
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topKs  vvln.h  .1.,  ,pp,,.  ifi  !lu-J'/  .nrwv  id.,  iii.i:  to  h,,ih  tl.;  uminvi- 
^itv  .nul  th,.  M.itinn  O^ci.ill   t'-.-  nr. .-MllMl lun  ^M^  MIMll.ir  l\.cki!rui,iu]  jiui 

^  ^^'^'^^""1   -M.'  in  ,nd      !..,,.>w.i.p  in  wluJi  cuciuicd^hc 

H.'inul.Hics  o;  lust  i  .iiuKv  \  Mgr.ilkjni  .jrnouiil  ..t  d.it.i  hum  the 
1^'<>^>  surNc>  LTK  iinp.isses  Mu'  rcsp.M.n-  t.ui:l(\  tu  the  polm,.,]  .utn imm 
-t  ..Mleiv  sMj.J-rits  .lurM-.j  th,-  !„  ,  jvscsMiiciiU  <>!  the 

.»nJ  ^I^^utuK•  m  hr^iu-r  u.iu..itiun.  .is  uell  i,  !«<cn  pusiiiwn  :„ui  per- 
torjiMTfce  \Mtluti  th'.-  .k.u1l-mu.  ln^IIt^^tluM.  pinvu!-  iinport..iH  intnrni.ttn.fi 
..itli  .Iat.»  MI,  ihcu  tc.iJ.:r:i;  .„Kl  rexMidi  ^cspu^Mhlhtlc^  Ic^cKol 
^r,;..lvcMU-nt  iiiMcp.ii iniciit  .in.l  iiutiiunun.,1  .,M.,„^  is  irklii<I.nl  Ik'sj  -i- 
hvc  vJjt.i  ..t  pruicssmn.,!  .utr.irj,...  .,i  i.kuIiv  .  r -miIh-is,  thoir 
.v-uihls.  ,1  OM  ih.-ir  ..vw,  SI..I  ,v:ihin  the  p-  .»..>sMn  ,s  plcntilul.  ()jhu 
rcLitcc!  t..p,,s.  ^oMU'  rn.-nn,.fK-J  :n  rj,,.  ,1.  .^,s,inn  ni  tlic  l  .iJa.l.ipvr  sui- 

afc.»^.  p-.r.iJiMJ  MppMrtiniff.  f.,;  .n,i,p.,ns.)ns  uvor  iirnc-  VcJiin^  j^d 
K->e.i:J,  un.'iif.iliMns.  tiiti,.  ^palt  m  -.jnuus  pi, .icsMnn.il  .ulivitk-s,    . .css- 

tT10Ill^    ol    -r.taUjt.-   .tIKl   llIKkTiir.Klu.it.-   LHllUMllnn.   MCVSs  ni]   Uu'  .l.-.uJcmU 

f-wjr..  s-.,,ruK-.  L-MN^TM.,!,,,.  ,iru]  .,Mir::ut,w  .i.fiuri  jll  .uc  miK  s.tmplcs 
-t  '.vh,it  IS  o.ru.i:iiol  Ml  this  Ihr  .K-,.;,pf,u-  ..rui  ..ttitiiJirKi!  J;,tj  ..re 

.u\.iinp.,fn,.,l  fn  ^\Kk^iou:hl  mw\  Jem- -uLiphi:  iMlniin.iii..M' 

In  !h.-  AiiuTu.Mi  C-iiruil  -m  1  aiK.ition  .iUhhutL-.i  j  l.n uv.sc.jIc 

Muwv  ,sUKh  f  <.n  pi..frssi.Ti,.,i  Ji;,r.i,  ir:  istus  ul  KicultV  .  Juh'^djlcJ 

^l.n..  .nrnprsc  .h.  ''Miik  >I  th.  su:  ..v  .  ..lui  s.vtinn  ts  indiuiai  .wi  l.i.ultv 
.>tMIu.I.-s  .,  MinrirHT  <.|  urM*..-:sit...rrlarcJ  in.ittcrs.  Mnst  m  p^n. 
vuk.s  .wrnp.i,b,!,u  >.wth  tfi.  (  .n iictk-  ( -uik  i!  ..rul  l  .ija-I.ipscl  surveys. 
<;'i.*siM'iu   i:.-  MiJuaLvl     ri  !.inani..v  p^^.»M.lI  .irul  nistitut:..M.il 

U.Mls.  :i:rK'  spcnr  tn  '..ir-o  ^  mi •  .!L•^slM^.,I  .t.tiviiR-s.  ?>.i. ki:r. oirul  lun  oxficri- 
rn.rs.  :nM,!,u-.:i\ .  u'inI...  n.  „i  u  :th  .u  .hlnni.  hfc.  ^J!.^:v  :nKl  ictmrc  Fm- 

»ecthL'r.  ur  .n  f\irr,  tlicsc  :ivr  stinliL's  rcpicscm  jn  iiupnrCint  resource 
I"i  pi.Miiie:  .  :n  Mi.;:'  j.,:  ;      j„m,^.  ,,^.^.^|^      f.^iillv  m  hiiihei 

catu.iti.^ii  :  'tifkl  hef u  in  Ji  .  .,nn.  »f  he    Mriul  eNe^wieu- 

•'"^^  Nf  t.iieN  r,>.  ,  ..,nip.iMM»M  ufnji  ..n  ho  m|  u;  pmi- 

:.ti:.e    f  ii-        r  .pT.e  .imI  ..••iiii..n  d.it.i  e.tJi  i<.i\e  t»'r!i  n^wi  \  .jhie  ..rut  ..in 
ttu"  i!  ir  I  :m>:::'r-       {M.ifmn.:  .ire.tN  Ke.tilfs  fr..m  the 

l  .-sef  Mr..-.,  lir.;'  ^^.vri  p;rM',s|i,.a  ^  (hr^nn/of  Hi^fwr  i  Jn 
(jrr^n  .  .i  Ne::-,  -vvj:::,,-  tr.-ni  Sef^r,,;n^er  t..  M..V  jo-,,.  i.,,,,^. 

^urve^  ^..n  umm-::.  ..:....f  uhuh  ..tn      MentifiaPn  the  (  Me.'K' 

<  "''^'^^^     n  f-i.-  St.tv.  :r  Ih,},,,  Mu^.,:;oi)    Ihe  ^:.n,e  ..ppli-  to  the 
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1972  Arnericjn  CuiioliI  on  liducalion  survey  At  this  lime,  no  known  pub- 
lications have  appeared  based  on  the  1975  Carnegie  Council  survey,  All  of 
these  studies  ar*!  on  tape  and  available  for  computer  analysis,  Access  infor- 
mation regarding  the  datasets  car  be  obtained  by  contacting  ACE,  the 
Carnegie  Council,  or  the  Social  Science  Data  Center.  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

8  2  1/78 

But  Wc  Will  Pcrsi.st.  American  Association  uf  University  Wom- 
en,     pp.  (AAUW,  Washington,  D.C.). 

'  This  report  results  from  j  :>ur\'ey  conducted  by  the  American  Asso- 
cijtiv)n  ot  I'niversitv  Wi»nien  (AALW)  in  1977,  This  is  a  lollow-up  on  a 
stirvev  taken  in  r>70.  designed  to  determine  the  progress  thai  has  been 
made  in  higiier  education  since  the  enactment  of  affirmative  action  and 
c',ual  oppt>rtimity  laws.  The  survey  also  supplies  data  on  r!w  programs, 
rrends.  and  practices  that  have  begun  because  uf  recent  legislative  action. 

The  data  collected  sht)w  *hat  Aomen  have  made  small  ga^is,  but 
that  discriminatu)n  persists.  Discriminator)'  practices  have  led  to  con- 
tinuing  inequality  m  t^pporruniiics  and  resources  open  to  women.  The 
'^^lld\  sho-^s  that  althi>ugli  acaUeniic  institutions  arc  fulfilling  immediaie 
rfijiiKemerits.  they  are  nt)t  taking  steps  ti>  ensure  discrimination  does  not 
recur  The  report  idso  cites  attitudes  within  academia  as  causing  the  most 
problems  ^or  women.  .Mjiiy  academics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  problem 
IS  also  due  to  "societ.il  attitudes  Jiid  economic  factors  sucii  as  retrench- 
ment, lack  ot  funds,  and  other  resources."  The  data  show  that  legislation 
IS  thoiigiit  ti>  be  the  most  effective  way  to  reduce  discrimination.  "Com- 
iniinient  of  university .  administrators,  "ducation  programs  for  women, 
.tnd  campus  advisorv  uroup.s  on  women"  arc  also  cited  as  pood  tools  to 
decrease  discriminatioti,-  I  he  report  includes  many  major  findings  on 
such  varied!  iopics  as  "child  care."  "recuiitment  procedures,"  and  "wom- 
en as  n»nimencement  speakers."  There  is  also  a  list  of  "AAUW  Recom- 
mendations for  Remedial  .Action  " 

This  report  provides  a  yood  preview  r(  AALW's  c:.pectations.  It 
shows  the  iiains  that  thev  believe  have  been  made,  the  gains  they  desire, 
and  :Mi)st  importantly,  a  foreshadowing  of  how  they  plan  to  attain  llicir 
^oals.  i!"  findings,  based  ov  very  current  data,  will  be  quite  valuable, 
especiallv  siiul  i.^e  oftb.e  issue*^  demands  that  supporting  evidence 

be  rccei.t  in  nat.ne 


8:2  1/76 

The  Divided  Academy:  Professors  and  Politics,  Everett  Carll 
Ladd,  Jr  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  351  pp.  (W.W,  Norton, 
New  York). 
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Thfi  book  IS  based  on  data  collected  from  the  massive  1969  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  F.ioulty  Survey  and  two  follow-up  studies 
-:^on  academe  conducted  by  Ladd  and  Lipset  in  1972, 

The  authors  propose  that  faculty  members  form  a  distinct  and  in- 
HiM^nlial  :roup  in  American  society  and,  as  such  their  social  and  political 
views  deserve  special  attention.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  major 
sections,  each  of  which  deals  with  a  different  aspect  of  this  study.  The 
first  part  views  faculty  opinions  from  the  perspect.ve  of  f  istorical  change 
froin  th  period  before  World  War  II,  and  as  a  special  segment  of  the 
nation.  The  conclusion  is  thai  professors  tend  toward  a  i:^ore  ideologically 
liberal  view  on  political' and  sociarqu^..rions  than  the  mass*  public.  The 
second  part  discusses  "The  Divided  Academy"  the  partitioning  that 
occurs  wtthm  the  academic  i-.-'^fessiyn  while  as  a  distinct  ideological 
group,  when  compared  to  the  nation,  "they  show  a  remarkable  con- 
sistency  of  i.'  as  acrow  a  wide  range  of  issues."  The  authors  believe  that 
these  divisions  are  predictable  and  pay  special  attention  to  the  "structural 
determinants  of  professorial  opinion."  Part  III  turns  to  specific  i^isues: 
campus  protests  in  ti.c  l^hO's.  the  presidential  election  of  I'^z,  a:.d  the 
effe  is  of  unionism  on  faculty.  These  points  of  ideological  conllict  are 
used  to  develop  ob'-er\ations  about  academic  life  and  its  position  in 
Auierican  society. 

Ladii  and  Lipsci  beheve^that  ftculty  are  an  important  part  of  the 
mtelieclual  stratum  of  society  and  therefore,  of  society  as  ;i  whole.  The 
faculty,  with  their  essentially  liberal  outlook  and  their  opportunity  to 
w  -sily  convey  their  ideas  to  many  people,  h:--  been  and  will  continue 
ti>  be  !  nrmcipal  force  in  promoting  social  change.  This  book  offers  a 
valuable  insighl.  especially  to  tho.se  outside -of  academia.  into  faculty 
ideolouv. 


•  82.1/74 

Antlblas  Regulations  of  Universities:  Faculty  Problems  and 
Their  Solutions.  Ricluin!  A.  Lester,  l<).S  pp.  ( McGrjw-IIiH 
Book  (V)..  New  \'ork) 

The  author  begins  b\  jonsiderini!  tlie  suppK  anJ  demand  aspects 
ot  faculty  appointments  a!  iiujor  universities.  This  disc  'ssio:*  is  •;\tonded 
to  in*:Iude  -university  aims  in  hiring,  proniotioii.  and  compensation  of 
fac'iitv." 

^e\t  the  author  discusses  "the  various  aspects  of  discrimination. 
espea..Il-  m  univt-rMty  faculties,  and  e.xplams  the  need  to  tuke  supply 
tactors  ?  wo  account  m  dealing  with  aliceations  of  discrimination  in  em- 
pU)ymenf  -  Me  goes  on  to  say  thai  "the^'ed^val  Government,  m  ilsmelhod 
ot  an;il>sis  ;uul  its  entorceruent  proiirams.  ^is  tended  to  neglect  these 
t.ictiirs  " 
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The  author  proceeds  lo  examine  the  U^.  lycpartment  of  Health, 
fcducation  and  Welfare  MlliW)  p'-ogram  for  compliance  Both  the  develop, 
ment  of  and  .h»*  plan  for  w3lcuiatii:g  goals  are  analyzed.  Richard  A.  Leste  r 
includes  ^  numerical  example  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  following 
HHWs  plan,  and  suggests  other  goals  foi  :«ffirmnt!'.e  action  plans. 

l-nforcement  programs,  on  both  the  I  nderal  and  State  level,  arc 
icviewcd.  The  author  looks  at  the  process  of  adversar>'  proceedings  and 
propt)scs  an  alternative  system  for  dealing  with  allegations  of  discrimina- 
lion  in  faculty  emph)yment. 

HHWs  Miglier  Lducation  Division  and  tis  relationship  to  affirmative 
»ction  m  maior  universitiei:  are  examined.  Discussion  includes  comment  on 
the  inappropriateness  of  using  an  industrial  model  for  a  fa.,  ilty  system 
to  determirje  antibias  regulatii)ns. 

I  jster  "presents  an  alternative  program  of  antibias  regulation 
for  faculty  of  higlier  education."  The  program  consists  of  "si\  substantive 
components."  Tlie  first  suggests  the  rived  for  affirmative  action  lo  increase 
the  supply  t)f  tiualified  t'cniale  and  minority  faculty  in  those  disciplines 
where  they  are  particularly  few  in  number.  Lester's  second  point  is  that 
affirmative  action  analysis  and  goals  should  be  confined  to  th<^  level  of 
new  and  prospective  Ph.D.'s.  For  his  third  part.  Lester  reviews  five  nieth- 
ods  tor  enforcing  nondiscr-  Tiination.  The  last  three  components  deal  with 
administrative  p.>licies  !  ostcr  feels  lll:W  should  handle  affirmative  action 
plans,  not  the  Labor  l)e;  .«rtmenl.  lie  also  suggests  that  ctWrfl/ agency 
be  created  to  assume  the  responsbilit\  of  regulation.  Relating  to  this,  he 
behest's  there  is  a  need  for  rei>rdenng  and  improving  the  staff  ut  IILW 
\^hIl  \  wou*  I  Iv,'  iindertakmg  this  task. 

'  lit'  author  close-  witli  a  summary  of  "the  principal  faults  in  federal 
antibi;is  regulation  ol  universities"  and  a  discussion  of  "the  need  for 
leadership  ny  faculty  and  administrators  to  jchieve  ap;7ropriate  and 
constructive  antibtas  progra.,..  .  "  Phis  recapitulation  of  govcrnmerral 
failure  to  recogni/e  academic  goals  and  the  need  l\:r  a  strong  aduiinistr;;- 
^  ve  stand  is  supported  by  the  opening  chapters. 


2.2   '  chicational 
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Conflictiiig  Pressures  in  Postsecoiuhiry  Ediieatioii.  Robert  \l. 
^*cn^kv^  pp  I  "^1-2  I  2.  i  AssncKition  for  liistitutioiuil  Research, 
f  allaluissee.  Ma.) 

Tins  collecTion  papers,  selected  lor  the  I'Hu  Annual  1-orum  of 
the  Ass4»v;i.itiori  for  lnstiiulinii.il  Research  at  l.ns  .Angeles,  covers  a  wide 
variety  n(  topics  Several  are  o|  special  in^eiesr  to  the  planner  tor  facui!> 
in  hmtier  education 

14.^ 
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J.  Stanley  l.auglilir  and  Vernon  A.  Lestrud.  "Faculty  Load  and 
Faculty  Activity  Analysis:    Who  Considers  the  Individual  Faculty  Mem- 
ber-" Accordin).  to  the  authors.  'The  intent  of  this  paper  was  to  present 
conflicts  between  the  perceptions  of  faculty  members  and  the  othc: 
publics  (that  inlluence  hijjlier  education)  regarding  fund  allc.Mtion  and 
activ.r.es  thai  faculty  view  as  their  r^  sponsibUity."  The  authors  include 
a  number  of  suggestion^  for  reducing  the  pressure;  -^liich  result  from 
this  type  of  analysis. 

Djnald  P.  Hoy;  and  Michael  O.Stewart.  "Facultv  Rewards  Faculty 
ALOomphshments.  and  Sex  Discrimination".  This  report  present^  the 
hndings  ot  a  study  on  the  relationships  of  facult,  accomplishir.enf.  and 
faculty  rewards  in  the  n..-rit.bascd  salary  increase  system  of  State  Ci)lleges 
in  Kansas.  ..nd  of  I'l.  allegation  of  sex  discrimmalion  in  the  granting  of 
t!..^-  rewards.  While  the  sample  size  (161  respondents,  only  24  of  whom 
were  female)  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  dat.  presented  in  this  leport 
the  study  may  prove  useful  as  a  mod' :  tor  further  research  in  this  area. 

Gerald  H.  Kramer  and  John  W.  Creswall.  "Four- Year  State  Colleges- 
The  Scope  ot  Collective  Bargaining."  Ft^r  4.year  State  colleges  during 
the  1973-74  academic  year,  the  "s.ope"  (defined  as  the  range  of  topics 
covered)  of  written  agreements  b.:tween  institutions  ano  their  bargaining 
agents  is  analyzed.  The  analvs.s  controls  (or  such  factors  as  (I)  the  parti- 
cular  bargaining  agent  (American  Association  of  University  Professors 
(AAUP),  National  lid.icaiion  Association  (NEA).  or  New  York  State 
tni.cd  Teachers  (NVSUT)).  (2)  ,„  „  ,hc  bargaining  unit  - 

distingn.shing  between  units  com,,.....    ..    ,nl    instructional  staff  and 

those  including  profession^  siipporl  st..r  .-  nstr^ctiiMu.l  staff-  (3) 
thf  type  of  State  liiws  governing  collective  bargaining;  (4)  the  provision 
for  neutral  third-party  intervention;  and  (.S)  the  inchi.ion  or  exclusion 
of  .)inding  arbitration  cb       in  the  written  agreement. 

D.R.  CoK-m.-in  and  J.K.  Uolte.  "A  Theoretical  Appro:.-h  for  >  .t  -rnai 
Alloca:ion  o^  \cademic  Pers^.nne!  Resources."  The  purposes  of  this  study 
w-re  ,  I)  -to  .lovelop  a  iheoreii.J  model  for  the  allocation  of  instructional 
faculty  resources  independei.i  of  discipline-.  (2)  "to  develop  .tudeni 
credit  hour  (SCH)  productivity  factors  by  discipline".  (3)  "to  contrast 
the  number  ot  faculty  members  allocated  by  the  theoretical  model  and 
the  trad.r.unal  model  "  I  he  authors  describe  the  development  and  analysis 
ot  ll.;s  model  at  Florida  Technolc^^ical  University  and  believe  that  "the 
procedure  nrovid-  s  an  equitable,  objective  muhod  for  assessing  faculty 
needs  and  that  ,t  i.  -ea.iily  a-aptable  to  other  institutions  regardless  of 


.R.  ..ert  (,.  Sii;  .Tly.  -'Improv      Inst.tutional  \.-L-ouniabilitv ThrouK,'- 
-acuity  Developnu-  .    Re.ieting  to  Conflicting  Pressures  in  P..st-seconJ,-,ry 
|--iication     ri.is  -^aper  briefl>  clis.„s.ses  many  of  the  topics  to  be  consid- 
ered  i„  phmnmg  t,.r  facultv  dc-e!op„,ent.  Topics  include  (1)  the  pressure 
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ot  bcjui:  o(j>  il!ljrjjfi.  il)  ilu-  <)t"  iIk-  inslil'iiional  rosoarchcr.  (3)  the 
"ptibhsh  i)r  ;>cnN!r'  pros'-  rc.M)  the  ••♦aciJily  work  uorld",  (^)  the  racully 
•lcvL'l(»pmcru  i''  »vcfrk'nl.  (())  faruli;.  iievc;i>|Miicril  as  muividual  frccdi-iii 
U;r  I.iisslV  Tairc  a-'pro.icii.  < "  i  l:icuitv  dcv  .  iiipnicn'  as  iiUri)iiuciii)ri  and 
initiaf  I>s)  lacull)  dcvcUipniciil  as  career  dcvcloprncni.  i^))  faculty 
do'.c!ti|  :p:;nl  as  ^ ijrncijluiii  rclorni.  <  ID)  f»icull\  dcvclupn'jni  :is  concept 
and  cottsiriKt.  arul  III)  laciiltv  ilc\  "lopnirnt  as  Druani/ationa!  nictat!();tl 
In  additii,  to  a  brict  dcscriplnni  ot\.  :h  i)t"thcsi-  topics,  the  aui[u>r  rct'crs 
the  'Cider  riiuiK'M  is  otficr  wnlinifs  tor  further  study  t»f  tiie  parocular 
topics,  providing:  a  valuable  retere:ici:  collection. 

lohii  K.  Holte  and  I)  1<  Coleman.  "An  Analysis  oi  ^'hiU'sophie^: 
loficer  ^in.;  I  .icultv  I*roni»  :ioii  and  Related  Implications  tor  ti,  •  !::^Mtu- 
•loii  "  In  .issnii:  the  et(  ;cts  ul'varii)us  proinotiiMi  policies,  the  authors 
.jfescin  t,ibK's  ot  ihe  ef'ects  oi  rank  distributions  oi;  sal:ir\  averaiies.  Three 
prnniDtioii  philosopfucN  are  described  "lock-step  promotii)n",  "merit 
promotion",  .i^d  '  riR-ril  [)roino' with  reassessment ."  Fho  relative 
ii! vant.ii^es  .!Md  disail". ant,i*zes  oi  each  of  these  proniotii)n  pi)licies  are 
disciisse*,! 

I  fie  aiiih»>rs  (»i  each  ot  tliese  papers  are  autlior-'ies  in  their  own 
area  >  lor  t!K  plamjer  iiitrresr -d  m  stui!,  int:  more  {hari  a  single  area 
rehttiiu'  .  '  l.u'.dt',  in  !*i*:it.-r  eiKication.  tlv-  hooK  iilTers  the  expertise 
oi  ■•  Kh  ot  fhesi*  autliors      «  ^mv:l•'  soiiice. 

8  ? .  y*-;  ^ 

leaclicTs  ami  SIm.Icii:>;  Aspects  ot  \moric:in  Higher  l:ducatioiK 

M.irtir  InuN        .  41'^  pp.  rMc^  ir:iu'-!  lill  Hook  ( 'o,.  New  York  ). 

Ih:-.  '.»ok  .iii^J.iiiis  '-;  'jit  reports  I  ach  ot"  these  e\»^lvcvj  tiom  ihe 
!;it.»r  i.irion  ri\oiv  'd  h\  the  "\,itionaI  Sur\e\  ot  l  acultv  .nJ  Student 
(^pimoM"  .  jrried    -kI  l^h^s  .md  \'i'^2.  Ihe  survey  was  a  loint 

'*  -I  t.tker:       ^}\-:  i  .ir!K"Me  (  omi:uNsn»n  and  the  \merican  C  ouncil 

oi!  I  Jii^.iti.ni    ihe  i'.M  i  :s  '.'■cie  ail  memf\*rs  ot  tlir  reseaicu  team  wh id) 
df.:.f  'I  md  ^airt- !    •nt  liie  Mii'.e\    ('t»pies  ol  the  sMrve\  ijiiestioni'jires 
a'u!   1  r.%  Iitii,.i!  :.-pi>rt  on  »!i  •  Mir*.\\    ire  iiichuled  in  two  appeiiilices. 
f  a  n  <»J  the      ^  ♦  ^  'p^^In  Jeals  \N]th  a  spi*;ilic  topic  that  provides 
t!ie  hf!*  aii>!  rn< 't iv a*ioi:  ot  ,i  lacul  .  iiderr  kiiiJiip.  The 

'  rsf  .'  --til'  .  M     teener,}!  tin.!  ni^s  ol  llu*       ve\  about  "Students 

and  I  mJu'In  '  \  ':\r  pi  ilatmn  'iisciissed  is  divuled  mio  three  subgroups 
■  :>  ':'fv  /r.i^iiiafe  stud^'i  ts.  awA  underuradii  ;te  studeiK  ..  P'ls  report  also 
••»;•i"r■'^  tnNtjfiiMi.rMl  jMrj^trr-  1  la*  second  it'pt)i,  corisnlers  (l!e  vpiestjon 
r.'^^-.ir  !•  ..'r  .',s  f/.uium:  i  }k  in.itn  e  *  ph.isis  )t  this  report  is  i"  te- 
^ear.  i^  :'^  > -n -t; r.it ;i »i!  ai  Tr.if*.  ft-\v.tr,Is.  aiul  'u>w  it  comp.iri's  vvith  other 
1.  r;  M'^!.  '  h  '  fhird  report  vorisidiMs  "Kcheu^us  linojvc- 

U!'  5'   If  i  >  '     tri'.  l'r'>i!i:^'\;'\      Iliisisex;    ireJ  tVom  iho  \x"  pev.ti\. 

U]7 
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i)t  institutional  variations,  acidcnirc  discipline,  sdu.larsliip.  and  personal 
v;ilucs.  The  fourth  and  filth  reports  concentrate  on  students  under  such 
topic,  as  -Black  Students  in  Higiier  Education"  and  -Undergraduates  in 
SoLio!ug>  The  last  report  ai^o  discusses  the  student  in  this  case  througli 
an  anal)  ,is  of  the  "IVer  Tiieoo  "  of  student  bc'^avior.  The  sixth  report 
dis.'usses  U'x  position  of  women  m  acadeinia.  coiicentra.nig  on  the  reward 
slriicture  ..na  its  fairness.  The  seventh  report  deals  with  iiiarried  faculty, 
M  app'  aches  the  topic  buih  from  the  ivrspective  of  attainini:  educational 
m)aK  and  professional  advancement. 

leased  on  a  massive  collection  ol  data,  this  book  piovides  a  comprc 
henMve  examination  of  some  specific  traits  of  faculty  u'm]  students  as  well 
as  J  closenip  observation  of  faculty  i:oals  and  values  as  seen  by  the  faculty 
Itself  An  unJ-star'.dini-  of  this  diverse  population  which  compriscvs  highJr 
education  lacult)  and  siuderiis  specitlcally  will  be  cssc^nnal  to  the 
Miccesstiil  planner. 


3.0  PLRFORMANCL 

.^.1    CioveriKince  aiul  the  Impact  of  U,Moni/:ition 
8  3 177 1 

•\AUP  Policv  Duaimtv.ts  jiul  Reports.  AnicriLjii  Assiuialion  of 
Iniversitv    ProfcssDrs.  pp.    (AAIIP.    Washinuloii.  1):(\). 

I  his  piihhc.it:. »n,  commonU  relerred  to  .is  the  "KeilKook     is  the 
comptlath)!!  t)t  poiK\  statements  and  mnJelines  ,  '  the  .AAl  l*.  Included 
the  r'4l)  Statement  ot  PniKiples  aihl  the  !  ^,0  interpretivL'  conrnenis 
(»n  this  Jo  Jiiienr.  as  wcW  as  statements  t>n  a  ramv  of  t'>pics  from  P>>6 
r»>  as  lecem:.  .is  P'^t,^  l*r)pics  co\er  academic  freedom:  tenure  and  tiue 
pr«-  ess    collc-ue  and  iim%ers:t\   government,  collective  bar^aimni:.  pro- 
tes-)n.il  .'rlMcs.  student  rjuhts  and  freedoms:  coIlej:e  and  university  ac- 
credii.iii  >n.  resejrcli  aiu!  reaci.mL:;  and  collateral  benefits.  The  Constitu- 
tion  Y.i  rhe  Asst.eiathui  is  .dst)  mchided  in  this  publication.  While  some 
"f  the  repuris  inchule  Jisaissioii  or  the  rationale  i.)r  the  particular  poli- 
.les.  others  slate  o;iK  tfic  j-.ohcv    !  hese  statements  are  valuable.  h»jweve: 
nor  iuii-.  for  'fieii . impiicarituis  for  \  \{  V  member  instituthuis.  but  also 
t.u  .oiiMJorat:  ui  h\  poh.A  m.ikeis  and  pl.mners  m  ihe  development  of 
flu'ir  ..vv.>  p,,  cies   e-ud       iacu!t\    Ihe  Kedbo  '^      .jvail.ihle  from  the 
W  I'  It  A  l  umnui  Jiaiee  anJ  is  revised  perhH!i,':,lI\    The  lirsi  edition. 
ap;n'a:i:i-  :n  iiw  ..tie  l^^f>i>\.  w.u  revised  in  .„,,i  p^-- 
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8:3.1/77  2 

Handbook  of  Faculty  Bargaining.  George  W.  Angell.  Hdward  P. 
Kelley.  Jr..  and  Associates.  503  pp.  (Jossey-Bass.  San  Francis- 
co). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  collective  bargaining  can 
be  J  construetive  and  useful  force  in  a  university.  I?  combines  the  talents 
and  expertise  of  a  large  number  of  people  coming  from  a  variety  of  van- 
tage points,  including  union  leaders  and  administrators. 

The  essays  in  the  book  are  arranged  in  five  sections.  The  first  part 
reviews  ihe  general  difficulties  and  opportunities  ideniified  with  col- 
lective barfainim;,  P.  also  describes  the  initial  steps  necessary  in  beginning 
the  collective  bat^  jm..ig  process. 

The  second  part  discusses  various  aspects  of  negotiating  a  contract. 
The  main  objective  of  this  section  is  to  review  the  most  constructive 
methods  of  handling  the  actual  bargaining. 

The  third  part  deals  with  the  long-term  administration  of  the  con- 
tract. It  explores  the  necessity  of  handling  grievance  procedures  effi- 
ci'-ntly.  There  is  also  a  di  .cussii.n  on  planning  for  future  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

Tlie  challenges  of  st;.(ewide  collective  bargaining  arc  discussed  in 
the  fourth  part.  The  analysis  concentrates  on  the  need  i^)  maintain  the 
atitonomv  of  individual  universities  and  c;unpuses  and  to  realize  state- 
wide objectives. 

The  cli)smg  part  is  ilirected  tim  -^Js  the  problems  of  un-m's  effects 
ou  budgets,  "traditional  faculty-administrativc  relationships"  and  how  to 
deal  With  them  eifectiveiy. 

One  of  the  main  :idv;miai:es  of  the  format  of  this  book  a  collection 
t  essays  is  that  »t  d\U  ws  each  individual  to  appiv  hiscxperlise  to  the  topic 
or  rop.cs  he  knows  best,  (ieorge  W.  Angell  and  hdward  P.  Kelley  perceived 
rhe  o)l!eclion  as  'VA  How  to'  book  for  administrators"  whose  main  point 
w.is  th.ii  tacuhy  unions  c;in  be  c^nstruclively  used  for  the  gooj  of  univer- 
sities when  the  administration  is  a  prepared  and  active  member  in  the 
Kireainm Mi.st  of  the  essays  cite  specific  historical  examples  to  rein- 
h)rci'  Mie  materials  each  aiithiir  pr-nidcs. 


8:3  :  77  3 

Facwlty  Bargainini;  in  Public  Higher  luliication:  A  Report  and 
Two  Ess;iys.  (  arncgic  C  mincil  on  Policy  Sliulics  in  Higher 
l''luc:ition.  l  s;>  |>p  ( Jn^scy-Ba>s.  San  I- rancisco). 

This  bi)Mk  inchhleJ  re(>or!s  nn  two  pnhcy  studies  comlucied  tor 
th/  (  .irnruie  (  iuincil  on  iN»hc\  Stuuics  in  Higher  lulucation.  as  well  as 
tfie  (  ouncirs  o\wi  c<iik1iisio  is  revi.irdiiivi  rhcsc  SiiiJies 
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^  The  rirst.  conducted  b>  Djvid  L.  l-cik-  jud  Mjiiliow  W.  I-inkin. 
designed  t(.  derinc  jnd  anjlv/c  jspccis  ot  co!Iec!'%e  bjrgjining  for 
tjculty  which  "f)rcscnt  thcinsc'ivcs  us  choices  of  pubii;  pohcv  to  be  re- 
solved  in  Sijic  cnjhhnu  Ic^isbtron/*  The  three  objectives  set  bv  the  ju- 
ihors  for  this  study  were  (I)  identiticution  of  the  legisijtive 'issues  in 
hiL-hor  educath^n.  (2)  exjunnation  of  the  methods  used  by  existing  iegis* 
Ijtiun  to  <1cj1  with  those  iSMies.  (.^)  reconimenajtiun  of  the  best  wjys 
or  dejhn^  With  them.  The  pririury  focus  of  the  study  wjs  (»n  public 
institutions  jnd  upon  Sute  leiiisijtion  uoverning  collective  bjrgjininv: 
m  inese  institutions.  The  is,sues  have  been  grouped  into  three  categories: 
the  detinition  of  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  the  structure  of  bargain- 
ing, and  the  scope  of  bargaining,  A  number  of  statutory  provisions  have 
'H'cn  recommended  tor  inclusion  in  a  public  cnpluyec  lav.-.  These  provi. 
sions  c(n'er  the  definitions  of  a  ''Labor  Organi/ajion"  or  "Hmpioyee 
Ori^Jiii/ation/'  a  "Supervisor;'  and  "'Manageria!  limpioyee;"  the  deternii- 
nai.  Ml  of  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  the  bargaining  structure;  the 
scope  hiirgaining.  arul  union  security.  Tabular  summaries  are  presented 
of  statutoiy  pri)vish,iis  m  the  J]  States  which  have  statutes  oi  collective 
bargaining  Ihese  summaries  cuver  the  criteria  used  for  bargaining  unit 
dcierriiinaiion  and  the  scope  t>f  baigainui^ 

The  second  stud>  i.ickided  in  this  book  was  conducted  by  Josenh 
W.  Garbjrino  The  author,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of 
cf)llecti\e  bjrgjimng.  reports  on  key  issues  in  faculty  bargaining  which 
have  emerged  m  actual  pi.ictice  :iiul  iii  collective  bargaining  legislation 
m  seven  major  States.  I  he  adimnistr:itive  aspec(S  i>f  collective  bargaininu 
m  \e^^  \  ork.  New  Jerse>  .  IVMms\Kania.  Massachusetts.  Rhi)de  Island"^ 
Michigan  and  Hawjn  re  ^ummnrl/ed  ;md  discussed  in  relation  to  five 
problem  areas  the  iJeMtii>  of  the  employer  in  the  i^argaining  structure, 
the  budcet  pro.  oss.  sttideiits  roU:  ,ii  tacult\  bargaining,  collective  bar* 
gjinim:  ill  malfi-itutitiitioiial  svsreiiis.  and  the  relationship  between  bar. 
gaining  iinits  ^.u!  iiiiernal  iiuntutioiial  atiinii.istratton. 


8  3  1.77  4 

(loverninu  Acadetnic  Ori:;ini/ations.  New  Problems.  New  Per- 
spectives, (..iry  I  K:ley  jrul  J.  Victor  H;i!i!nilj:c.  ciis..  .U*^  pp. 
(McCutclun  P»ih|isi:inii  (  orp  .  lierkcicy.  (  alif. ). 

I  his  'look  <ieliries  and  sCuiies  the  treiuls  m  Inglier  education  ti:ai 
have  M.'OM  ^unllu.mt  ^m.;•  I  ^"'l  |  he  four  maioi  ones  are  i\)  the  in- 
cie.isni:  siL»mlKaJt:e  '.-v  ^Miial  forcc/'t:)  the  increase  m  State  con!i;.|. 
I  ^)  the  i::ou'h  112  Mc  ilt«.  i;nh)ti,Mn.  and  (4)  the  end  i)\  studem  re\«»l:P 
r>oiltsi:i 
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The  bonk  is  j  ttollcctijn  of  cssjys.  arranged  in  five  pans.  Fart  I 
dcais  wim  iwij  hjsic  areas,  the  tirst  of  wfiicfi  is  an  examination  of  the 
unujije  orgarii/jtiDnal  ciiaractcristics  academic  institutions  posseis.  The 
seci;nd  is  j  review  of  the  confiicting  opinions  about  academic  diversity, 
thai  IS.  wfiether  or  not  universities  ire  losing  their  individuality.  Far;  11 
explures  tiie  effects  of  j  rec<rssionar\'  economic  situation  on  inno^'ation 
iihd  ret'orm.  I  here  are  two  main  scliools  of  thought  expressed  here  - 
one  thji  a  sln)rtjge  c»f  I'unds  will  halt  innovative  i>lan-.  and  the  other 
tha(  it  '.v'lil'be  jn  incentive  ft)r  rclornis.  The  third  part  evaluates  the  conse- 
'.jiiences  i»r  i^t^vjininonijl  jnd  msiituiional  controls  on  campus  autonomy. 
The  dI^clIssIl^n  rcilccl%  a  widespread  behet  in  the  inlluence  ihcje  controls 
have  local  systems,  but  liiere  is  not  agreement  on  wheiiier  carnpas 
.iu!i»noinv  has  ended.  Part  IV  deals  wnli  il:e  roles  of  several  major  institu- 
liniial  Lirinif  s.  m.  ludini;  lacuUy  and  jdininisiiaiors.  Special  attention  is 
[;aui  \n  the  clungej  that  havf  H  curred  m  ifiese  roles  and  to  the  emergent 
any  rrc  .Is.  The  last  part  Jea»^  s{)eciricaily  with  collcctr/e  bargaining, 
arjil.  a»  .,ie  editors  note,  aftccls  everything  dealt  w'iili  in  the  pieceding 
tour  p.iriN.  I  h^*  iii.im  value  ol  this  pari  is  thai  mo^t  of  the  articles  are  based 
Ml  jinpincal  evidt.Mjce  and  approach  the  topic  in- a  vaiiciy  of  ways.  For 
-\aiiipk',  there  are  upuuo;;s  on  ihe  eflect  if  collective  barg.unirig  at  both 
liie  ioc.il  .in J  svsiinn  level. 

\  struc  ture  whiv  h  allows  each  expert  to  bring  his  knu^    .\ .  *  'hat 
suh)ect  vvhich  he  knows  hest  makes  th.is  book  a  good  . 
reterence.  Ihe  iiia|or  aim  ;»t  the  book  is  to  prob-.'  the  "ne-.  '  i*rt»i'*,'.'ms 
and  opirn'»n>  ^vithir.  aciiJernc  and  its  timeliness     jn  asset  *  :  r?:-:  oiu:-  :  r. 
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l  :iculty  Harurnnini:.  Slate  Cioverninciil,  and  Camp*.-  r  A;!*.-,  .ny: 
l  iu*  F  NpcriiMKi'  in  Kiiihl  Slates.  Kcrificlh  IV  Mori  •  '  .  ..  106 
PP   I F.-nnNvlvatiM  St. lie  I  nivcrsiiy.  Lnivcrsily  I        Pa.,  and 

I  iiii«.Minn)  (  oin:iiiNsi(in  o\  ihc  Stales  Denver  Colo..  Jvt-porr  ?  ;'o. 

). 

IhiN  hi  :»  ':»;ii:!s  j  culleclion  ot  j^apv  ^  Jcjling  with  rS'' coll -dive 
^\;r:!Jinjri).:  [  t!':;ceN  i:;  .'iglit  St.ites.  Ihe  StJte'  arc  divided  mIo  two 
.j.Mi;>N    Il.t  :  ;Nf     *  Ihe   l-.\pen..MKed  S'ates."  which  includes  .Mr  oigan. 

I  *rM"\ ,  \l'w  N  «»rk.         IVnnsy Ivatua    The  second  group  J  »;*.';isi'i  of 

II  iw.iii.  vl.iNNachuNcits.  \i.is^.a.  jmvI  Montana,  gathered  -  nder  'h:  hCjJn 
■■Si»:!K  N  -.vei  1  \p*;iOM\.es 

IJ:j      llcv'!  *!!   .Mids  I"  :t»;ueMtiaic  (»n  three  l)aMC  t';pic  art-js 
■'!.  ■  f  *  ir-;  iii'i  Nv  »;>•:  ^>\  h.v  '  iiiiin^  lei'.isl.itioii.  the  orgir-'.^'.nion  of  State 
j  .'.fTi.-      t       '  '  ro  u^:  ^«»lleLlive  fiarg.imi  i  *  i;;  \)\c  Stale,  and 
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the  nature  of  sysicmwidc  campus  authority  relations  iir^^r  cclieciive 
bargaining/* 

A  closing  summary  by  William  M,  Weinberg,  entiti^o*  "Faltems  of 
State-Institutional  Relations  Under  Collective  Bargaining."  compares  and 
evaluates  collective  bargaining  in  the  eight  States.  His  r< ^-ks  focus  on 
four  areas:  the  first  deals  with  the  general  nature  of  coLeriivc  bargaining; 
the  second  deals  v/ith  the  "four  basic  structural.  Stai^:  !"'^M  patterns  of 
faculty  bargaining;"  the  third  discusses  the  compos.'tioti  of  bargaining 
units;  the  fourth  deals  with  **the  centralizaUon  of  facUty  personnel 
policies."  a  trend  commonly  related  to  bargaining.  Vhe  paper  close*  by 
exploring  "the  quality  versus  homogenization  vc'rMs  ;»:>ritutiona]  dis- 
tinctiveness dUemma/'  Six  propositions.  reOccUng  th-  ::\pcncvx^  pri'.. 
to  September  1975.  conclude  the  report. 

This  collection  can  be  of  value  in  faculty  plOiining      that  if  -ivo- 
"ides  case  studies  which  can  ba  useful  to  persons  interest^^v  in  sim::?n 
structured  situations,  as  well  at-  to  researchers  study:-?!  gen.-.,;  obsc  va- 
tions  which  can  have  wider  appaci-lion. 


8:3.1/75-1 

CoUcctive  Bargairiing,  Che  State  University  puo  State  Gov- 
ernmen.  in  New  York.  E.D.  Duryea  and  Robeii  i-is;:,  51  pp, 
(S tate. University <>f  New  York.  Buffalo). 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  study  (he  of  collective  bar- 

gaining; on  inerditicinship  between  the  Stat?  v.  v:mment  and  the  State 
University  pf  New- York. - 

Tiie  report  cnvidcd  into  five  sections.  '!V  first  is  an  historical  look 
at  faculty  bargaining  and  its  beginnings  at  SUNY.  The  second  section  dis- 
cusses the  methods  and  sources  tised  in  the  study.  These  included  many 
individual  inteiv.cws.  The  organizational  ?nd  legal  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining  at  SUNY  are  reviewed  in  v-ctioa  three.  The  fourth  section 
contains  analysis  and  the  generalizations  wa  j.h  resulted  from  the  finrimgs. 
The  fifth  section  discusses  the  implications  of  the  findings  for  general 
public  policy  development.  These  implications  ire  summarized  in  seven 
gencr*:; nations:  <1)  Collective  bargaining  uiv/-:  more  centralization  of 
contro?  and  thus  an  increasing  loss  of  autonomy  '  i  this  respect,  collective 
bargaining  is  significant  in  conductir.;;  academic  iffairs  at  all  institutions. 
(2)  Thf  organizational  systems  used  by  most  States  will  lead  to  'in  in- 
creasing; formalization  of  relationshir/i  "  (3)  Planning  for  long  range 
acaderr.ic  goals  will  be  hindered  by  unions.  This  »*s  because  unions  which 
4:e  by  nature  conservative,  interpret  protecting  their  members*  rights 
as  keeping  the  status  quo.  f4)  Those  unions  which  have  national  oi  scate- 
wide  affiliations  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  avoid  normal  academic 
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procedures  and  hence»  appeal  directly  to  State  executives  or  legislatures, 

(5)  Collective  bargaining  undermines  existing  forms  of  faculty  governance, 

(6)  There  is  also  a  danger,  as  SUNY  discovered,  thai  ihe  union  will  estab- 
lish a  group  in  the  State  government  who  influence  all  academic  deci- 
sions, and  (7)  Collective  bargaining  also  competes  wilh  governing  boards. 

The  authors  conclude  by  reaffirming  their  opinions  that  autonomy 
must  be  mamtained  and  that  collirctive  bargaining  is  gc^ng  to  increasingly 
influence  autonomy.  Though  focused  on  New  York  State,  the  volume 
can  be  extended  to  apply  on  a  fr^ore  universal  level  to  other  State  systems, 
.Maintaining  institutional  aUionomy  is  a  broad  concern  of  most  academ- 
icians and  planners  will  profit  by  reviewing  this  case. 


8:3.1/75-2 

Faculty  Bargaining:  Change  and  Conflict.  Joseph  W,  Garbarino. 
278  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,.  New  York), 

The  author  begins  his  discussion  by  commenting  on  the  major 
changes  that  a  adcmic  institutions  have  faced  in  the  past  iwo  decades.  He 
aisu  t^bservcs  that  it  is  academic  professionalism  that  makes  professors 
reluctant  to  turn  to  the  industrial  style  of  governance,  collective  bargain- 
mg. 

He  then  moves  into  the  changes  occurring  in  faculty  representation, 
(iarbarmo  <iescribes  the  ituation  as  a  combination  of  management  with  an 
administrative  hierarchy,  individual  participation  in  governance,  and  bar- 
gaining between  interest  groups..  He  believes  the  trend  is  toward  a  change 
in  the  role  of  faculty  involvement  in  governance  from  the  traditional  to 
the  more  structured. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  reasons  faculty  members  decide  to 
unionue.  Garbarino  offers  nine  propositions  which:  define  the  existing 
trends. 

An  examination  follows  of  the  relationships  between  the  various 
parties  inv(.>Ived  in  collective  bargaining.  He  notes  that  the  methods  of 
industrial  bargaming  are  often  inappropriately  applied  to  academic  issues. 
This  IS  especially  common  when  the  issue  is  a  shared  one.  because  the  goals 
of  academia  and  industry  are  different.  This  chapter  closes  with  four  case 
sluilies  New  York.  Michigan.  New  Jersey,  and  Hawaii, 

The  next  chapter  begins  by  examining  the  two  main  types  of  faculty 
unionism,  guild  and  comprehensive.  This  is  related  to  the  main  thrust  of 
the  chapter,  which  is  an  evaluation  of  the  issues  of  collective  bargaining. 
Ciarbarino  concludes  that  the  trend  in  higher  education  is  toward  a  system 
of  mass  higher  education.  He  sees  the  movement  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  less  privileged  groups  to  make  pains  in  their  positions  while  the 
more  privileged  groups  are  mtent  on  preserving  their  position.  Faculty 
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unions  provide  ihe  means,  however,  and  the  less  privileged  groups  are 
Cciding  to  be  more  active. 

The  book  also  includes  a  chapter  by  Bill  Aussieker  concerning  the 
higher  incidence  of  collective  bargaining  in  community  colleges.  Aussieker 
feels  that  the  community  colleges  can  provide  information  valuable  to 
4.year  institutions. 

Garharino  also  explores  unionism  in  Great  Britain  as  a  possible 
mode.'  for  American  institutions.  He  concludes,  however,  that  the  British 
universities  will  tend  to  adopt  a  system  much  like  the  American, 

The  final  chapter  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  more  important  points 
Garbarino  concludes  that  universities  have  more  to  fear  from  environ- 
men;al  and  other  outside  mfiuences.  which  unions  are  a  reac'ion  to 
than  from  unions  themselves. 


8:3.1/75-3 

Unions  on  Campus.  Frank  R.  KcmcrcT  and  J,  Victor  Baldridgc, 
248  po.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

The  authors,  focusing  primarily  on  the  impact  on  goveniance  of 
facultv  bargaining,  predict  that  faculty  bargaining  will  have  an  ever- 
increasmi?  etfect  on  academic  governance.  This  book  discusses  some  ot' 
the  findings  which  have  led  to  this  prediction  findings  drawn  from  a 
major  research  effort,  the  Stanford  PiOjecl  on  Academic  Governance, 
begun  in  1971.  Their  discussion  commences  with  a  summary  of  facts 
about  faculty  unions.  A  preview  of  27  conclusions  serves  as  an  outline 
for  the  SIX  following  chapters. 

Among  these  conclusions,  the  authors  cover  some  of  the  following 
areas  The  compatibility  of  collective  bargaining,  o:  lack  thereof,  v.ith 
the  **co!legial."  "political**  or  '^bureaucratic"  concepts  of  campus  govern- 
ance, the  critical  forces  promoting  the  growth  of  unions  and  the  factors 
which  influence  the  effect  of  bargaining  on  governance,  the  progress 
unionization  has  made  in  academe,  areas  where  bargaining  has  made  a 
positive  impact  and  where  it  has  resulted  in  negative  con^quences.  ^^e 
relationship  of  unions  anu  faculty  senates,  the  technical  burdens  of  bar- 
gaining on  ai*?ninistrations  and  the  resuttant  changes  in  the  latter,  and 
direciions  and  implications  of  unionization  for  the  future.  The  author: 
examine  patterns,  causes  and  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining.  Hxpanded 
chapters  deal  with  the  consequences  of  faculty  bargaining  on  personnel 
decisions,  academic  senates,  and  campus  administration.  The  final  chapter 
offers  an  important  evaluation  of  faculty  collective  bargaining.  It  begins 
with  a  stimmary  of  the  authors*  belief  in  the  political  nature  of  facult^ 
bar^alnmg  which  conrlict-;  with  the  academic  life  in  terms  of  decision- 
making,  evahialion.  and  other  areas  of  concern  to  an  academic  insta'ution. 
The  authors  end  with  discussion  on  the  potentially  posr  /e  and  negative 
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aspects  of  collective  bargaining,  which  leads  them  to  "call  for  suiesman- 
ship"  and  joint  paiticipation  by  faculty  members  in  working  for  academic 
goals. 


8:3.1/73 

Collective  Bargaining  Comes  to  Campus,  Robert  K.  Carr  and 
Daniel  K.  Van  Eyck,  3  14  pp.  (Amci./an  Council  on  Education. 
Washington,  D.C.). 

The  authors  begin  with  a  brief  hii' c  ry  of  .,ie  development  of  collec- 
tive  ban:aining  nationally  and  in  academia.  fhey-  then  proceed  to  explore 
tiie  re.?jons  why  professors  turned  to  collective  bargaining-dissatisfaction 
with  various  aspects  of  academic  life  being  cited  as  the  primary  reason. 
The  authors  make  no  behavior  generalizations,  stating  that  sufficient 
Jata  is  not  yet  available  upon  which  to  make  any  judgments. 

The  authors  next  turn  to  the  legal  aspects  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  deal  with  tht  conflicts  that  arise  between  legal  requirements  and 
university  goals.  A  point  which  is  dealt  with  in  detail  is  the  definition 
of  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  because  '*there  is  probably  no  aspect 
of  the  total  process  of  collective  bargaining  that  poses  a  greater  risk  to 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  faculty  ..." 

The  authors  continue  with  a  discussion  of  the  various  organizations 
in  existence  which  can  be  selected  as  bargaining  agents.  The  three  major 
groups,  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA),  American  Fed^'ration 
of  Teachers  (AFT),  and  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
(AAUP),  are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  specifics  of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  are  also  ex- 
plored. The  questions  of  who  does  the  bargaining,  how  an  agreement  is 
negotiated,  and  the  ways  faculty  can  influence  a  decision  are  set  forth. 
Attention  is  paid  especially  to  the  effectiveness  and  ramifications  of  a 
strike.  The  book  also  examines  the  administrative  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Finally,  the  authors  offer  their  evaluation  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  explore  the  changes  that  bargaining  has  brought  about,  noting  both 
positive  and  negative  ones,  and  speculate  about  the  future  of  collective 
bargaining  and  its  increasing  hold  in  academia.  They  reflect  on  the  dangers 
of  universal  acceptance  of  unionization  among  college  campuses. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  authors  make  ref'^rence  to  case  studies, 
court  recoVds.  and  survey  findings  to  substantiate  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  faculty  bargaining  story,  but  avoid  focusing  on  and  developing 
case  stud.es.  statistical  analysis,  and  collection  of  facts. 

This  hook  offers  a  broad  view  o^'  collective  bargaining  in  -  year 
institutions  through  June.  1972.  Though  an  early  volume,  the  a.iiiors 
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do  provide  ''an  orderly  and  generally  dispassionate  account'*  from  an 
insightful  historical  perspective  which  vvill  be  found  quite  useful  by 
future  observers  of  facylty  bargaining. 

3.2   Faculty  A?«essment  and  Rewards 
8:3.2rol 

Faculty  Development  Pracrtices  in  U.S.  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, John  A.  Contra.  88  pp.  (Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton.  N.J.}. 

Centra  presents  the  findings  of  a  study  begun  in  November  of  1975, 
supported  by  a  grant  from  ihe  hwon  Education  F-oundation,  of  the  kinds 
and  extent  of  programs  for  faculty  deveJopincnt  in  American  institutions 
of  higher  education.  "Faculty  devcl.^.pment,"  as  used  in  this  study,  refers 
to  .  .  .  the  broad  range  of  activities  institutions  use  to  renew  or  assist 
tacuity  m  their  varied  roles.**  .A  questit)nnaire  survey  of  '^3  doctoral- 
grantmg  universities.  315  four-year  colleges  and  326  two-year  colleges 
examined  45  development  practices  grouped  in  the  following  categories: 
(1)  workshops.  semii;ars.  or  similar  presentations;  (2)  analysis  or  assess- 
ment procedures;  (3)  activiti  that  involved  media,  technology,  or  course 
development;  (4)  instittition-wide  pojcies  or  practices,  such  as  sabbatical 
leaves  or  annual  teaching  awards;  and  (5)  a  ir  scellaneous  ^-t  of  five 
practices.  V^*^.  author  discusses  the  various  dcveiopmcnl  practices,  their 
estimated  xi^c  ami  effectiveness,  liie  kinds  r'.  Tnculty  members  involved  in 
them,  their  Pjndini*  and  orgam/ation.  and  the  types  of  development. pro. 
grams  reported.  The  final  cfupter  summarizes  the  major  findings  and 
discu<'u:s  some  implications. 

Appendices  include  a  copy  ot  the  actual  survey  questionnaire  a::d 
an  example  of  a  lonu.term  growth  ci;rirr:ict  used  by  one  college.  Tables 
included  ihroughoiit  the  te.M  which  sumni.iri/e  the  use  (or  estimated 
uw).  csit:nalcd  effectiveness,  and  funding  of  the  various  developn^'jnt 
activities. 

Fins  siiidv  js  ol  value  for  its  accounting  o**  both  faculty  develop- 
ment praciicfs  use  .imong  American  ins»itut:ons  and  their  estimated 
ellectiveness.  as  viewed  hv  the  coordinators  of  such  programs  at  tlie 
institutions.  ^ 

8:3.2/76  2 

Mutual  Benefit  tv.ilualion  of  Kacul'v  and  Admini.^-trators  in 
Higher  Ixlucarion.  William  J.  C-nova.  Mariorie  V.  .MadolY. 
Rcibcrr  Chin,  and  Cicorec  B.  Thomas.  222  pp.  (Ballingcr  Pub- 
''.sliini!  To  .  C'ambrKliic.  Mass. ). 

Ihe  aiifhnfs  d'scuss  ihc  need  lor  programs  for  the  cvaluati*  n  oi 
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faculty,  administrators  aid  instruction  in  high'^r  education  and  some  of 
the  issues  raised  in  setting  up  such  programs.  Spocific  recommendations 
tor  the  estabhshm-nt  or  modification  of  evaluation  programs  are  offered. 
The  book  contains  numerous  sample  rating  scales  from  various  sources, 
which  are  used  for  the  evaluation  of  faculty  by  students,  peers,  admini- 
straiors.  nd  self.  It  also  includes  samples  for  the  evaluation  of  courses 
and  administrators.  Also  discussed  is  faculty  evaluation  in  competency- 
based  educational  programs,  A  "Faculty  Evaluation  Programs  Inventor.''' 
IS  offered  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  "to  aid  in  the  appraisal  of  an 
institution's  existing  program  covering  such  areas  as  ( I )  purpose  of 
faculty  evaluation:  (2)  sources  und  kinds  of  information  yielded  by  the 
evaluation  procedure;  (3)  nex^' ility.  length,  fonnat,  scale  range,  appro- 
priatenes  .  vali^'ity.  reliabiht\ .  situational  factors,  interaction  effects, 
acceptance  by  those  invi^\ed,  timing  and  procedures  of  rating  scales* 
and  (4)  feedback  to  all  ',;iose  concerned. 

This  book  could  be  a  useful  guide  for  establishing .  or  assessing 
evaluation  programs.  The  sample  rating  j;alcs  included  are  intended 
to  be  mrdels-to  be  modified  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  an  individual 
institution  and  the  authors  provide  the  reader  with  the  rationale  and 
direction  for  this  modilication.  The  authors'  approach  to  an  evaluation 
program  is  a  comprehensive  one,  Tlicy  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  evaluation  and  of  the  need  for  clear  and  precise  dctlni. 
lions  of  the  in;omia[ion  to  be  gained  from  the  evaluation.  The  selection, 
modification  or  creation  of  the  instrument's)  and/or  procedure(s)  which 
can  best  suppiv  the  needed  information  is  then  described.  The  next  step 
IS  the  actual  implementation  of  the  prograni.  Finally,  the  authors  provide 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  the  evaluation  procedure  ilself 
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Toward  Faculty  Renewal:   Advances  in  Faculty.  Instruction  I 
:!ncJ  Organizntional  D.-yelonment.  Jerry     (Jaff.  238  pp.  iJosscy- 
Bass.  San  f  'rancisco). 

The  •  iirpo^c  of  this  book  •^  to  aiialy/e  the  efforts  made  bv  institu- 
tions  of  higher  edu  .ation  to  improve  the  quality'of  teaching  and'learninu. 
Hie  author  begins  with  a  description  and  comparison  of  existing  programs 
tor  developr.ien:  o(  faculty,  programs  for  improvement  of  instruction 
and  organi/atioiial  development,  and  considers  each  as  a  separate  topic. 
He  then  discus^ses  the  nuegratmn  of  ihcse  three  major  types  of  develop 
ment  which  actually  occurs.  Alternative  ways  of  organizing  for  this  devel- 
opmer    are  descrihed   incluJiiii!  o-  ani/ation  through  administralior 
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faculty  g/oups,  specialized  appointments,  special  short-term  projects,  and 
instructional-improvement  centers  (includr  g  multi-campus  centers)!  The 
politics,  fmancing,  staffmg  and  evaluation  of  improvement  centers  are 
also  considered.  The  final  chapter  presents  the  prospects  for  future  devel- 
opment. The  author  discusses  the  growing  movement  of  instructional  im- 
provement activities,  especially  of  broader  than  institutional  based  pro- 
grams, and  future  needs. 

Also  included  in  this  book  is  a  duectory  of  programs  of  instructional 
improvement  at  over  200  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
whose  efforts  are  discussed  in  the  book,  which  could  prove  to  be  quite 
useful  to  researchers  in  the  field.  The  book  is  especially  useful  during 
this  time  when  few  new  members  are  being  added  to  faculties,  for  it 
recognizes  ii;r  need  for  improvement  from  within.  ' 

Seif  also:  5:2.2/76  ?Tjblication,  Teaching/and  lir:  Academic  leeward  Struc- 
ture, H6ward  P.  Tucki.ian.  122  pp.  (Lexington  Books.  Lexington,  Mass,). 
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Higher  education  finance  involves  both  descriptive  and 
judgmental  features,  i.e..  who  pays  and  who  should  pay.  The 
descriptive  side  focuses  on  hnw  the  costs  of  higher  education 
are  met  by  support  providcJ  by  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment (Federal.  State,  and  local),  from  private  sources  through 
contributio.ns  and  bequests,  and  ^  from  student  payments  of 
tuition  and  fees.  The  various  forms  in  which  support  is  pro- 
vided are  also  included  in  the  study  of  finance,  e.g.,  grants, 
loans,  tax  subsidies,  and  payments  to  institution .  or  to  studenis. 

The  judgmerual  side  of  finance  involves  analyses  of  how 
the  cost  burden  should  be  distributed  among  the  several 
sources.  In  this  sense,  higher  education  finance  is  a  component 
of  the  broader  field  of  public  finance.  Criteria,  comn^only 
applied  to  cost  distribution  are  efficiency  and  equity,  the 
first  througli  analysis  of  individual  versus  societal  benefits 
and  costs;  the  second  through  analysis  of  the  distribution 
of  these  benefits  and  costs  among  the  members  of  society. 

The  topic-finance-is  limited  in  this  bibliography  to  the 
ri.->ancinc  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Fhe  emphasis 
is  on  the  aggregate  finance  of  a!I  or  major  groups  of  colleges 
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and  universities,  not  on  the  financial  management  of  individual 
institutions.  Th»s  ibcus  excludes  the  financing  of  students, 
which  is  separately  treated  in  Topic  2\:  Stuucut  Financial 
Assistance;  studies  related  to  finance,  such  as  the  rate  of  return 
to  investment  in  college  education,  which  aie  parr  of  Topic 
5:  Economics;  and  studies  of  institutional  program  costs, 
budgeting,  and  resource  allocation  which  have  y  separate 
section.  Topic  18:  Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting, 

Finance  is  organized  into  six  component  parts: 

General.  These  volumes  investigate  the  financing  of  higher 
education  generally  and  are  not  limited  to  a  particular  level 
of  government,  type  of  institutic  n,  or  level  of  instruction. 

Federal  Role.  These  studies  concentrate  on  the  Federal 
role  in  higher  e'jcation  finance,  without  reference  to  a  parti- 
cular type  of  in:>titution  or  level  of  instruction. 

State  Role.  This  collection  concentrates  on  the  State 
role  in  higher  education  finance,  including  studies  of  public 
higher  education  systems  but  excluding  special  topics  such 
as  St  ite  support  for  piivate  colleges. 

Studies  of  Higher  Education.  Segments.  This  section 
covers  four  segments  f  higher  education  finance,  including: 
graduate  education,  medical  education,  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  community  colleges.  This  section  is  generally 
not  limited  to  a  particular  level  of  government. 

Financial  Condition  of  Institutions.  Investigations  of  the 
financial  status  of  institutions  are  covered  here,  along  with  the 
possibility  of  remedial  action. 

Data  Sources,  "ources  of  statistical  data  on  colicge  and 
university  finance  are  treated. 
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1.0  GENERAL 
9:1.0/73-1 

Financing  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  United  States, 
National  Commission  on  Financing  of  Postsecondary 

Education.  442  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

The  Ndtional  Commission  on  Posisccondany  Education  was  man- 
dated by  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  acrimonious  debates  that  accompanied 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  particularly  over  the  need  for 
Federal  institutional  aid.  The  P^member  Commisnon  included  2  U.S. 
Senators  and  2  U^.  Congressmen.  Although  the  Commission  did  nof  nre- 
sent  its  own  set  of  financing  recommendatinns.  its  members  arg::e.  .at 
th^nr  major  contribution  was  the  creation  of  an  "analytical  framework'' 
for  evaluating  alternative  financing  schemes. 

This  framework  included  the  specification  and  operational  defini- 
tion of  tight  objectives  for  postsecondary  education-Student  .^ccess. 
Student  Choice,  Student  Opportunity.  Educational  Diversity,  Instuutionai 
Excellence.  Institutional  independence.  Institutional  Accountability,  and 
Adequate  Financial  Support.  Also  included  was  a  simple,  interactive  com- 
puter model  of  the  student  access  and  choice  objectives,  drawing  on 
econometric  estimates  of  the  effect  of  price  on  studeiit  decisions. 

The  report  contains  detailed  chapters  that  describe  fiscal  1972 
financing  pattern:*  and  evaluates  their  success  in  achieving  ih«  eight  ob- 
ject. .  ;s.  In  vi«w  of  these  objectives,  the  Commission  evaluated  eight  finance 
recommendations  using  the  computer  model  fo  simulate  the  impact  of  the 
proposals  on  studen.  enrollment  patterns  and  institutional  finance,  (Insti- 
tutions were  grouped  for  analysis  by  Carnegie  Commission  classification.) 

Separate  chapters  review  the  incidence  of  financial  distress  among 
institutions  a;*d  discuss  oiocedures  for  developing  standard  methods  for 
institutioi.jl  cost  determination  and  dati  eporting.  \ht  book  ends  w/h 
a  short  section  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  coupled  with  in- 
dividual comments  by  Commission  members. 

Severjj  staff  reports  were  published  separately.  Of  most  interest  to 
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those'  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  computer  nioJ  .  is. -I  f-'ranh'work 
for  Analyzing  Fostscvondary  Hducation  h'inanving  h  .uics.  a  ita:f  ^cpoii 
by  Daryl  t  Carlson.  James  Farmer,  ai,  '  George  Weathersby  (U.S.  Ciovern- 
ment  Printing  Office.  1^>74) 

The  Commission's  impact  on  Washington  poUcyniiiking  ha.s  been 
hmited;  the  conipater  nKxJe!  lias  i.Jt  been  used  extensively,  and  many  of 
the  rccommenaed  u  ita  Lascs  have  not  been  develops'  Tlic  Comiiiission's 
work  did  h^lp  to  introduce  crtain  analytical  tcclinique-s  and  tlndings  into 
the  pohcy  arena,  however,  and  several  States  have  emulated  tlieir  pro- 
cedures in  cone  acting  State  tlnancinj;  studies.  Althougli  the  data  are  out- 
dated an<i  Federal  aid  programs  an<*  policies  have  changed  in  inter\'ening 
years,  the  report  remains  "niu:>i  '  reading  for  those  who  want  a  compre- 
hensive  grasp  of  the  way  postseconJar>'  education  is  tlnaiiced  in  the 
United  States. 


9:1.0/73  2 

Highrr  Educatio'V  Who  Pay.s?  Who  Bcncnt.s?  Who  Should  Pay? 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  lulucation,  1^0  pp.  (McCiraw- 
Hiii  book  Co..  New  York). 

Pubhshed  »  h>73  at  rouglily  th**  same  time  as  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  lep  )rt  on  /7;c  Mumgvmcnt  and  f  inancing  <  f 
Colleger  u  bU.  1^>73),  tins  (  trnegie  Commi."ision  ijook  was  caugl  •  jp 
in  a  divisive  and  hotly  contested  debate  over  tuivior*  policy  that  distratied 
attention  from  tlie  bo;>k's  mure  enduring  coiilrihui»on  in  this  book,  the 
Commission  caieJ'ully  documented  tlie  sources  of  educational  revenue, 
mcluding  Federal.  State  and  local  governments,  ,  rivaie  pliilanthrwpy . 
and  private  tuition  payments.  .A  brief  investigat' j  i  of  tlie  distribution 
of  benefits  oi  Migher  education  is  also  included.  The  Co;  i mission  drew 
on  the  analysis  and  findings  to  present  several  recomimndations  for 
gradual  iiifts  in  the  payment  burden  to  brin^  the  distrib  ;lion  of  costs 
more  in  iine  with  tl  -  distributiori  of  benellts. 

Among  these  recommendations,  however,  two  reccj  ed  the  most 
attention,  ^  irst.  the  Commission  ii^'Zcd  **a  redistribution  «jf  student  sub- 
sidies from  higiier  to  lower  income  groups.'*  :ind  second,  "a  .  .  .  modest 
and  gradual  rise  in  public  against  private  tuition."  The  tVst  was  to  he 
accomplished  by  a  gradual  increase  in  tuition  charges  to  those  able  o 
pay.  ind  redistribution  of  punlic  savings  to  lower  inct)me  student^  n 
the  t'orm  of  increased  student  aid.  i  lie  second  called  for  modest  increases 
in  public  4-yea.  collejies  and  universities,  rising  until  tuition  was  r  aigi'.l) 
equal  to  onc-tlnrd  of  I'ducational  costs.  The  Committee  on  ficonomic 
Development  report  urged  a  much  larger  and  more  rapid  inciease  in 
public  tuition,  and  both  reports  were  hirnpcd  together  and  attacked 
by  pubhc  college  and  university  representatives  strongly  opposed  to 
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increased  public  tuiliun.  Their  attack  wjs  siitficienlly  strung  that  the 
(  ornrnis.,]on  issued  a  supplementary  report.  arfieiin-  l  oundatiun 

tor  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;.  I'rA),  clarilymy  its  earher  recum- 
mendatiuns  and  updating  the  data  on  which  the>  were  based. 

It  IS  unfortunate  tliat  t"  :  pubht  discussion  ot  this  book  became  so 
narrowlv  recused,  since  it  rer^'SMits  one  ot'  he  must  concise  y-l  com- 
prehensive treatments  ot  hidier  edi.cational  Hnance  in  print.  Much  briefer 
than  the  report  of  the  National  ommission  on  hinancing  Postseconuar> 
hd  .cation,  this  sfiould  be  the  first  book  read  by  those  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  distribution  of  cost-:  and  Oenellts  generated  h\  the  I  nited  States' 
methijd  of  higlier  educatioM  finance.  Detaile.;  lables  are  kept  out  of  ihe 
text,  r-nderim:  it  more  rcadabl.-.  but  are  contained  in  i  statistical  appen- 
Ji\ 


9:1.0/69 

The  Lcoiioiiiics  ami  Financing  of  Higher  Ediic:ition  in  the 
United  Sliites.  A  Cornpcndiuni  of  Papers  SLihrniticd  to  tiic 
J(Mnt  I  conoi  iic  C  onitniitce.  L'.S.  (*  )njzre.;s.  Cuu^.  1  Scs.. 
f)S^  pp   (I'S.  (i.)vcrntnetii  Priiiting  Office.  W'asliinjitv  n.  0,0. 

^^>^t  htoraturc  on  Ineher  education  .:nanc»'  has  a  very  short  half- 
lite,  rapidiv  becorni.ig  obsv.lete  as  expendiliire  patterns,  policie.-*.  and 
pro'.irams  change  \s  a  result  this  fii.ance  bibliography  contain  s  materials 
written  lar-cK  within  the  last  h.e  years  Howcve^  this  collection  of 
es^a;,  s  IS  one  of  the  tew  c\ce[  :ions.  for  most  of  the  articles  are  concerned 
with  issues  ot  contin-'ing  important  .  Their  value  lies  in  the  approach  to 
anaKsis  and  in  the  questions  ."sked.  rather  tlian  in  any  particular  solution 
proposed   .1o^I  still  warrant  careful  reading. 

Ihe  N)i)k  ppro\ir>iates  ai:  encyclopedia  on  the  economics  and 
linancing  of  hic'  -r  education,  and  ifie  introductory  over\'iew  by  Royer 
I  Holton  remains  one  of  the  more  c«)mprehensive  studies  available  in 
this  Held  Ihe  f.apers  n  Part  :  .\amine  two  of  the  issues  most  basic  to 
tormul.itmg  >:o  -lornic  pi)Iic\.  in  higher  education,  the  efficiency  (T  e.\- 
penii»tures  and  the  dt>(ributn>n  or  e(|uily  impact  ot  costs  and  benefits. 
I*ari  ^.  winch  focuses  on  economic  efficiency,  examines  the  factors  tliat 
determine  quality  of  Cilucntiois  colleges  and  universities  off'er  aP'» 
disciivses  llw  facti»rs  that  uiflt.jnce  short-run  and  long-run  variat»or> 
in  institutional  costs  T^^e  rr.lc  of  enrollment  growth  and  class  si/e  ai  • 
Cor;>k!cr-vl.  ^s  arc  the  cciir.ili/atioii  of  university  functions  and  the  vear- 
rourid  use  of  unive    tv  facilities. 

Part  4  appraises  the  future  structure  of  higher  education  and  ex- 
amines (lie  'ong  ruti  persf^ective.  A  series  of  proiections  into  th^'  laitei 
par!  of  the  l^ro's  is  presented  for  .<uch  pertinent  variables  as  enrollment, 
statt.  expenditures,  and  degrees  granted.  Iiecau.se  of  the  signiilcant  portion 
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ot  lulai  1  uglier  cdiicaiiun  ir^joiiic  expended  un  .acuity  salaries,  one  o\ 
the  papers  in  llu-.  section  is  devol-d  to  the  acadeniu  ibor  inarkei.  The 
topics  in  I'ari  deal  wil!i  iIk  unphcalions  of  increasing  d-niands.  higlier 
costs,  and  pressures  li.r  chance  currenllv  e\perien<  ed  hy  private  coPe^ies 
and  universities.  One  t»)pic.  based  on  ainpling  ot' priv  .te  universities, 
exjinines  tije  trends  in  expenditures  .  •*.ome  t.ver  the  past  decade. 
I  he  »)iher  topic  -ncUides  e-riinates  ut  li«  •  t'xpen  inures  reported  by 
Mi  private  co!Ie*'.es. 


The  linal  sectioij  ot  the  l)ook  ^icais 


i!ie  t'inancing  oi  higlier 


education  in  the  I including  prospects  for  icini;  higlier  education 
Ironi  sources  iiher  t[i.:n  the  l*  -'dcrai  (ioverruiieni  '  "^ajor  *ssues  and 
vahous  ijuestions  that  arise  in  connection  vMtli  I 
cilucation    Ifi';  snl-ject  -natter  includes  the  '')asic  dct.i^ 


made  in  de:erinr..   •  \\r  » 
jnd  costs  ui  J  nu  .  I 
the  (  arncgic  (  tniiMiiy:  *  •  • 
l  eucrjl  ai  l 

Authors    riciude  V 
Allen  t  artter.  Andre  i^arii-  i 
Se>iTHJur  Harris.  Mans  J.  j.i 
and  man>  other  ii:itiona:l\  • 
intereste  !  in  the  .ntclleci  :  .i 
li)  j/itrid«*:  in  these  vice  ide  *^n^' 


ptiniuni  tornt  ot  I'et^er;*' 
onus  ol'  Mudent  aid;  v 
lii^lier  hducatic  Kwiid 


id  to  higlier 
at  must  b<: 
'0  bt.notlts 
''r';'s  ot' 


i:olt»)n.  iioward  Bov..        u   v..  ^owe.*!. 
:'  I-eldnian.  Roger  l^^i    .ir.J^Li  riarrsc:!, 
.  \  Kerr.  Schiia  M«.  hkin.  Al'ce  A-v|n\ 
n  experts  in  the  ecoii.)niics  *.ield.  -v-Mdeir. 
'onnient  of  this  subject  will  llnJ  .»ui-.h 
>  ritir.izs. 


Set'  j/so  n  4  0/  73  Mk  Vljn.ige  i-jd;  and  I-i:i::nLfni;  of  Colleges.  pp. 
((  oi:..,jiTlee  N-r  I'tonuiniL  I  )evch>ptn'.Mn  .  Now  ^'i>r!. ). 


2.0  FLDLRALROLL 

9-2.0.  .  j 

Fcdi  r:il  \ssist:i.;cc  {'nv  P(vst.sccoi:a:iry  tducMiion:  Options  for 
Fisol  \e:ir  !979.  Congrcssinnal  Budget  Office.  67  pp.  (U.S. 
(ioveRv^^'.-ru  l''»i  Mii.g  ()t*f:.c.  Washington.  D.C) 

Th^  (  ')ngrt's:.ional  Biidgv^r  and  Inipoundnienl  Ac:  t  *'  !^>7»!  ci."!ted. 
aiiMnL  tl'tn.s.  ::.e  (  •  .iiiiressional  Budg.-t  OlTice  (C  BO).  df.-vt;tvd  to 

dispassi.  Lite  maksis  ni  budgetary  issues  i  or.  *  renting  the  Congrc  3. 
Because  .he  new  agei:c>  s  ::Mndaleil  to  provide  objective  ;>rid  nnpiTtial 
anal>ses.     >  recnn:!5ierulaiions  are  ctwuamed  in  tiieii  reports.  VheC  bOha:. 

analvi.cai  u:iH  i  •sponsible  \ot  coveri.'ig  several  human  resource  are.»s, 
including'  higher  o.l.i.  jMo.  .  ernplo\  nient .  a  training  prograrnf  CBO 
budger  issii'-  reports  sii..:.  js  :'*is  one  on  liigher  r  :  on  shouM  .  lorth- 
.oniing  each  year.  » 

The  agency  is  vh)sel>  linlceJ  to  policy,  which  Means  that-;*;."  repo. : 
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ojiKonir.i:cs  on  suhiccts  i.t  current  coiiun-  .:„»al  intcK-si.  Since  iIk-  d.-mi- 
•   nant  hmt,cr  cdii.attni:  issue  |..r  fiscal  l^'^)  li;is  been  the  prop-o.c-d  Iciii-.L- 
ti'Hi  i..r  .1  tun, on  lax  ere.iii  ai,d  the  Adininht  ati(,n  s  c..un.erpmpi,sal  loi 
iniddlc  inc.ine  student  assistance,  the  lep.irt  deals  ^^iih  these  issues 

The  iep..rt  tiisi  discusses  f-eUeral  1:1 -als  in  postsecundary  education, 
and  the  cttectiveness  ol  cuiieni  pro.urains  in  meeting  those  jjoal:..  The- 
.h-ipler  on  major  leuislativc  proposals  tor  fiscal  •.•xa-nmes  the  tuition 
lax  credit  and  the  House  and  Senate  versions  01  the  mi.dle-incoir.e  assist- 
ance  proposal-,.  The  distribution  ot  benelits  i,y  mcon.e  c'.isv  are  contrasted, 
and  proiecied  budget  cn,'s  Compared.  .Append'x  tables  r-rovide  muci" 
u.elul  and  mor..-  detailed  unormaiioM  on  li.e  csts  nm'.  !is:ribution  ol  ihe 
vaiious  prop,, sal.  as  well  as-  a  techiiic.il  di.scussion  of  the  iielhod  used  to 
>.oiiipute       ciedii  ■.•siim.iic-s 

The  (  BO  distributes  :is  repoiis  tree  ot  charre  tc  interes.ed  panics. 
Iiuiivi  'uals  concerned  w.ih  l-..uleral  hiuher  eil.ication  policy  c Mi  v.'n!e  and 
ask  to      included  on  the  iiia'liiii;  list  loi  leports  in  tl -it  s:ib|i-ci  aiea. 

9:?.0,'75 

I  ho  fcdcni  Role-  in  Post.sccoiuiarv  EJiicnCon:  Li.'wiished 
Business.  1975-1980.  C;.rn.-uif  Couiicii  n„  PoL^y  Studit-  in 
iti.dicT  i-.ihtc;iti(>;;.      pp.  ( Jossfv-Bass.  San  Kranusco) 

Ihis  ivport  ot  liic  successor  oruaiii/arion  'o  the  v.a'ne'.;io  rom- 
r'lss.oi.  IS  piii.ijiiiv  o.n.errie.l  wiii,  cxistinu  aid  p-ogriins  iliat.  in  the 
(  oi.n.irs  vivvv.  need  inoic  !de.|uale  lundiiii;.  It  state.s  that  tli--  Federal 
(.overnment  has  the  t>  I|.,ve,nu  responsibilities  with  r-  pr^'  t..  liiuher  ed..ca- 
"  (  I  )  ..MKo.ir.ia-meti'  01  e.jualif  ot  opportunity.  C)  .uipport  of  cT.i. 
live  fe>e,ircli  .jpacitv  ..n.' its  dev,  i„pn,enl  distnbu;.  .1;  cf  opi-oriunity 
•ind  cre.itr..-  ..ip.,,i;>  aii.oi.u  th.  0  Stal.-s.  .nd  (4)  in  affiliation  with 
States,  ihe  .insurance  of  a  reasonable  dc.nrce  of  oveiall  institutional  health. 

I  he  Coui    1  su.^uests  three  ways  to  improve  these  areas:  the  eslab- 
hshmen'  01  a  National  Student  loan  Hank  to  ;..duce  the  sei.ous  difJiculties 
■•I  some  student  loan  piouram..  a  mat^ :  -ij;  program  with  .'w  States  of 
fuiiKMi  l  ipM,i/afon  (irants  to  mvolvv  ih-  State  in  .aipport  of  p.iva,: 
insiitutions.  and  a  prouram  of  ...port  U.:  major  re.se.-..ch  libra. ■  s. 
national  asset  ^iirreMtlv  in  :':na  cial  turublc. 

Ihe  \-ation.il  Student  Loan  Bank  would  con.sist  of  a  -nonprodt 
corpniation  to  be  Jurtcred  'n  the  r-.- <-ral  C.-vermnenl  and  fin  need  ".v 
u.c  s.ile  ol  governi-.-nially  guaranteed  secuiities"  with  no  fi.-.incial  ri.:ed 
lesr  required  tor  student  eligibility.  The  Tu.tmii  !u-uali/a,.  -n  Gr.mts 
•'■niild  provide  -,.,tcl;ing  F-ederal  lund.s  foi  one-half  the  cost  ot  a  State 
Hiiti.Mi  equalization  gran!  of  about  S7.SU  to'  all  undergraduate  student 
attending  private  institutions.  The  support  to  research  hhraries  v^■ould 
reipiire  an  initial  appropn.uion  ol  SlO  million.  The  Council  recommends 
that  the  funds  resulti;.,-  trom  the  phasing  down  of  veterans  educational 
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hcnci!:  I  K».i.  Bill)  J)c  iiuli/cd       ihcbc  ;)UI|h)ncs. 

Ai.:»  lovitlhI  arc:  nciUuiu!  purposes  aiul  ihe  F'cdcral  role,  pariicu- 
larl>  rc.'Mi  ch.iiu't's  II)  Fccl'.-ra!  tuncini.*.  cqa;;ljiy  ol  opporrurm>.  and 
attaititDu  .1  Haliuita!  r.jljiKc.  student  aid  and  related  programs,  nicluding 
dij>LUssi<>i»  ol  Basic  1-dL.cannnaI  Opporiumty  (iranis.  Supplcrncniary 
I  ducational  OpporiunU>  (iranls.  Sialc  Siiidcni  Inconiivc  (iranis.  sludcni 
loan  pr<»i:rains.  c<>si  ol<ducalu>ii  supplcrncnls.  unlion  cquali/aiion.  pan- 
innc  siu.icnis  and  liic  CoIIout*  W'ork-Sliidy  prourani:  I  cdcral  support  o! 
vt)cation  il  Cvlucatu>n.  and  I'cdcial  -  uppoit  ol  research  and  i:raduate  eduea- 
thMi  Siati^tual  l.ibles  and  briel  suinrnaries  ot"  some  the  above  student 
aid  proiirarns.  phis  the  Student  Loan  Marketing:  Association  and  the 
Nathnial  Direct  Sluaen'  f.oan  pro^zrani  are  also  nuhided. 


FiiKinciny  Higher  hduc.ilion  Alternatives  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. M.  1).  Orwii:.  e.l..  3*>0  pp.  lAinerican  C  ollcue  Tcstini: 
Prugrani.  Iowa  Cit>  ). 

Uie  13  essays  in  'his  volume  captuie  excellently  the  debates  current 
wj  liie  'ate  I '^UiO's-earl;  l''^U\  rcLiardinv:  the  chaneinc  patterns  ot  higher 
education  Iinance.  and  m  [)articiilar.  tlie  rapidly  evolvint:  role  ot  tfie  Fed* 
ei.il  (iovernment  Since  the  Iramework  ol  curr.en'  bederal  pi)hcy  was 
larviely  established  m  tlu^se  \  ears.  these  essays  still  lia\e  pertinence  today. 
In  I.Kl  most  ut  tlie  concerns  tlial  contiont  llie  lusher  educarion  coni- 
mnruly  now  were  Tcco^^m/ed  ihcii,  and  many  ol  tiie  Unancinv;  options 
curre::ily  bclni:  discussed  are  covered  in  lliis  bot)k.  (*onsc<|uently .  it  merits 
,ieadi:ii!  not  only  as  j  germane  tre.itinent  ot  still  lively  issues,  but  tor  the 
uisL'hts  it  can  provide  on  the  subtle  shitts  in  attitude  and  in  ariiument  that 
have  occurred  duriiii:  the  l'^>70*s. 

The  ijrst  tliree  essays  discuss  tlie  econoin;.-  and  social  backurcnind 
against  which  Iinancin^  poliujes  r  usi  be  developed.  Chajiters  4-()  ^ontiasi 
diver  e  views  ol  wlio  should  pay  students  and  parents,  society .  (n  various 
combiiLitivfiis  lor  sharme- tlie  liurden.  I'he  ne\t  section  tocuses  on  aiterna- 
ti\e  I-cderal  strateiiies.  mcludiniLi  discussion  ol'  student  loans,  tuition  t  ix 
credits,  institutional  ^tippori.  catee^irical  urants  and  revenue-sh.tMie  wi?Ii 
the  St.ircs.  .md  an  eclectic  approach  di.'wine  on  several  tlie  ihove.  With 
lev.  exceptions,  these  refuesent  I  lie  basic  strategies  still  under  discussion 
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riiis  uork  i.uihncs  five  .:i.)dds  toi  iniDvauvi;  mclliods  ot  tuiii.Mi 
payiiiait  h,  student?  to  puhl  :  instituiio-,;  ui  higJia  k:,nun^.  It  w;,^ 
f>f.in,-l.-d,  .11  ,.ari,hy„„.ciia:„iicsarismi;  trnm  rc.x-n;  .-..iirt  dcas.uns  and 
louislativ.;  actions  rc.ardmt;  .idciKv,  aj-c-  of  n.a).rity,  and  votini;  rigfiis.' 
"Its  primary  purpose-  is  not  only  iUc  i  '  .ititkatu.n  of  Viltanativcs  to  tin.-, 
airrc-nt  system  of  diffor.-ntiai  tuitu.n  in  puhhc  colk-ycs  and  iinivcrsiti.-' 
fnit  also  an  analysis  of  the  -jcwl,  .•.onomic,  p,,iiii.ai,  and  educational 
implications  of  these  alternativ,-  tuition  assessment  models,"  as  seen  h> 
lour  consultants,  each  u.ialilled  •>>  virt  le  of  i,ain,iij;  and/or  expc.-iciKc's 
to  hriiii;  special  insights  to  hear  on  the  models 

•A  ;hapter  i.  devoted  to  a  desciptioM  of  each  of  the  tlve  tu'tiun 
models,  but  does  n  .t  contain  recoinniaulations  tor  their  immediate  adup 
Hon   hach  chapter  ends  with  ,i  hnef  comnient:irv  written  from  an  eco- 
nomic, educational,  political,  and  le^^al  peispe.tivv.  prepaied  lespecliveK 
bv  {  arol  Van  .-Mstyne,  Joseph  I-.'  Kai.Inian,  l-rank  B,  I'esci.  and  Allan  D 
Vestal    riie  models  a  e:  the  \oniesident  .Student  .Suicharge  .Model,  in 
which  tuition  IS  the  same  tor  res  ients  and  no-residents  alike,  hut  at  the 
time  of  initial  matriculation,  the  nonresident  is  chari;ed  ^  substantial  one- 
time ti-e,  payable  over  tinu',  corrcspon  'mii;  to  the  State  subsidv  that  resi- 
dent students  receive,  the  Resident  Student  I-ee  Kemi-sioi: ', Model,  m 
which  tuition  tor  both  residen',  and  nonresidents  is  set  at  fi;ll  cost  of 
inMruclion,  but  graduates  ot  in  state  high  schools  receive  a  tuition  voucher 
that  reduces  the  direct  costs  while  nonresidents  pav  a  .-nwch  hii;hei  fee 
the  Slidnii;  ,ScaJe  (Multiple  Criteria)  .Model,  which  utili/.es  a  num'>er  of 
wei.^ited  resideiicv  .riieria  :.)  sort  student  into  nine  tuition  levels  that 
crrespond  to  varvim;  degrees  of  resident  nonresident  status;  the  Slidmg 
.Scale  fSingle  {  ritern  nl  Model,  which  sorts  students  into  tive  tuition 
levels      .-ording  to  the  duration  of  then  residencv-  in  the  State;  and  the 
Nati.mal    ruinon  Bank  M..del,  which  institutes  educational  subsidies, 
provided  by  all  States  and  or  the  Federal  {J.-vcrnment,  for  students  who 
attend   public  Mstitutions  in  noniesident  States.  It  also  describes  an 
"exchange  hank'"  which  would  channel  these  subsidies  directlv  to  those 
■institutions  th.    enroll  nonresident  students. 

The  tlve  appendic-s  contain  1  )  a  summary  of  traditional  reasons 
tor  diversitying  the  student  b..J  t  publ.cly  supported  i:  stitutions.  i.e., 
the  benetits  .o  socie;;. .  Mr-  uv-iitution  and  the  sij.'-nt;  (2)  the  legal 
issues  pert.iin;ng  to  th-  v.-blem  of  res;  ■  ,il  and  nor.res^dcnt  tuition, 
addressing  the  lol.owng  issue.?  an.  '  .w  tiiey  h:ivc  been  ,  .et  bv  recent 
cuur-  decisions  May  thtr  State  .  onstitutionally  distinguish  between 
resulenis  and  .lonresidents  in  teniis  of  tuition  fees?  'Vli.it  arc  the  criteria 
for  dercrminini;  residency  '  Ni.iy  the  State  require  that  a  student  reside  in 
the  Stale  tor  a  uibstannal  per;..,!  of  tine  before  being  granted  rcsiden.  v 
status,  thus  allowing  him  i:  ..er  tuition  rai 's'  (.^)  an  explanation  ..f  th.: 
Blackerby    -niultiple  criteri:i  assessment  ii  .de!"  and  (4)  the  Hanson- 
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Licthcn  'Midiriu  vale**  ti.  lion  iHodcl.  well  as  an  invcstication  of 
(5)  !lic  **rf  idciicy  and  univcrsiiy  ad  ission  problems  in  li.-:  Fcdeial 
Rcpubli."  .1  (ierinany/*  which  contrasts  (icrinany  and  ih^*  United  States 
m  Iheir  i  ntion  and  enrollment  s> stems  and  the  effect  on  Icual.  social, 
and  phih»si»plucjl  issues, 
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Lxploring  the  Case  for  Low  Tuition  in  Public  Higher  Education. 
Kenneth  \\.  Young,  cd..  American  Associatio  .  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities.  American  Association  oi  CcMnmunity  and 
Junior  C  olleges.  National  Association  of  Slate  Universities' and 
Lar.dAirant  Colleger.  184  pp.  (Available  from  American  College 
l  esting  Program.  Iowa  City  i. 

Thu  repiUt  is  a  collection  til  six  papers  lesultiPU  rrom  a  1^74lnvita- 
liona)  Seminar  on  the  subject  of  low-tuition.  The  various  associations 
wliicli  h:ivc  sponsoreu  these  papers  represent  both  public  and  private  non- 
profit hitiner  education.  The  purpose  of  this  renori.  both  the  papers  and 
the  appendices,  is  to  explore  the  ii,;elleclual  arguments  for  the  low-tuition 
principle  and  to  identity  possible  future  lines  of  research  into  the  eco- 
nomic. ^^^L■lai  and  p,olitical  -  onsciiiiences  of  chaiijics  in  the  current  tuition 
levels 

The  Tirsi.  **!-inancini:  lhi:Iier  l-ducaiion:  The  Current  State  of  the 
I.)eh.ite/'  written  by  Howard  K.  Bovcn.  deals  with  *^  t  recent  reports  the 
Carnegie  C  ommis^'on  t)n  liulier  l.duc  jtion.  the  Committee  for  Ec(jno..'»c 
Developmeni.  the  National  Board  on  Graduate  I-ducalit)n.  the  National 
Cornmisston  on  the  I-inanLini:  of  Postsecondary  t;:iucation.  the  National 
Ctuincil  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  Special  Task 
f  ore  ;  to  tiic  Secrf-.i.  of  the  Department  of  Health.  l-.ducation.  and  Wcl- 
fjre  and  then  ev.iluanon  ot  the  issues  of  efficiency,  tuition  levels,  loaj;- 
terni  student  loa;*.,  the  competitive  position  of  the  pnvate  sector. 
Mentioned  als<  >  are  hiMiefits  jnd  cost^ .  and  alternative  approaches  includin'» 
lojns.  la.x  credits.  mstituMiinal  s'lpport,  direct  grants,  and  revenue  sharing 
\Mth  SMtes.  ^ 

Cai  l  Van  Alstyne\  Tuition:  Analysis  Oi"  Recent  Policy  Xecom- 
iTiendaiions**  examines  the  '  iree  main  ariiuincnis  of  those  advocating 
I i-L leased  public  tuition.  She  h'bels  rheir  analysis  of  financial  distress  as  too 
pcssiinisi'r  III  ouilovik  and  too  narrow  in  pei  -  Jtive,  Secondly  .  she  says, 
their  *  conclusions  about  the  present  di^'ributional  inequity  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency ot  public  support  foi  higher  education  arc  based  on  an  incomplete 
analysis  of  Mie  issues  and  a  confusion  over  goals."  Lastly,  she  s;.ys  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed. on  competition  for  enrollnient  a  .  the  cause  of  the. 
financial  d.str'.*ss  ot  private  institutions. 

"hquity  and  the  Middle  Class.*  by  Larry  L.  Leslie  und  Gary  Jonh- 
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son.  cxaniincs  the  Carnegie  Coinmissioii  and  the  Coininiiiee  for  Hcoiioniic 
De"'--li)pineni  recuinniendations  !o  deletniine  their  irnpac:  by  income  level, 
I  hoy  argue  th:ft  the  proposal-  "to  incr-  e  public  luition  and  expand  grant 
progi  uns  for  h)w  income  students  would  result  in  a  regress've  distributi(>ti 
ot  the  Surden.  with  the  iniddle-inconie  students  and  their  families  farini' 
badly." 

Representative  James  G.  O'llara,  (D...\!irh.)  then  Chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  hducation  Subcommittee,  argues  that  what  is  needed  is  a  well- 
tiiianced.  nationwide  system  of  L)w.tU]tiop  or  no-tuitioti  State  universities, 
cullcges.  ami  community  and  junior  colleges,  as  well  as  independent  insti- 
tutions. 

G.  Theodore  Milau.  then  Chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  Slate  College 
System,  ''raises  questions  about  the  'market  model'  which  would  provide 
funds  •  )  students  and  let  them  shop  for  higlier  education,"  and  discusses 
si>me  possible  unforeseen,  ill  effects  of  higlicr  tuitions.  Dr.  Harold  L, 
hn.i:  .111,  President  of  Ohio  State  I'nivcrsity,  calls  upon  "public  institu- 
turns  and  then  supporters  to  wv)rk  to  -reserve  low  tuilior  nd  educat.  jnal 
i)pporiumty  and  for  a  new  agenda  in  higlier  education,  including  the 
degree  of  response  to  emer  jijng  needs/' 

Ihe  ai^pendices  include:  the  America::  Council  on  Education  State- 
ipent  on  Tuition  Policy,  ihe  Association  of  American  Colleges  Statement 
on  1  tiiiion  P')hcy.  a  Joint  Stalenieni  hy  the  American  Association  ol  State 
Colleges  and  Universilies  and  ihe  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  plus  12  recommended  guideliiies  for  Public  Sup. 
pan  ot  Cornniumty  and  Jjmor  Colleges. 

See  also:  5:5.0/69  Beriefu:*,  Costs,  a-id  i-'inance  of  Pu^hc  Higher  Hduca- 
tion.  W  Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  .v.  Weisbrod,  114  pp.  (Markliam  Pub- 
li'^hmg  Co..  C  liuago) 

15:1  2/76-2  The  Stales  and  Higher  hducation:  A  l^ioud  Past  and  «  Vital 
l  uiurc.  and  co,:Knenlary  Su.-'plemenl,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vaiiccMient  t)l  Teaching.      and  ^6  pp.  Mossey-Hass,  San  Fiar..asco). 
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4. 1  Graduate  Education 
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The  State  of  Academic  Science.  VoL  I :  The  I    iv?rsities  in  the 
Nation's  Research  Effort.  Bruce  L.       Smitli  and  Joseph  J. 
Karlcsky,   250  pp    fChange  Ma«a/jnc  Pr-ss,  New  Rochcllc 
N.Y.). 
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Backi^round  Papers,  Vol.  2,  Smith  and  Kiirlesky,  1 92  pp.  (Change 
Magazire  Press,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.). 

This  2-voIume  sl.i  is  ihc  mo^l  rcjeni  an  '  comprehensive  ireaimeiu  of 
the  health  of  scientific  research  within  the  univerMties.  The  study  was 
ilnanced  by  the  National  Science  Fou.  dation  and  administeccd  througFi 
the  Association  or  American  Universities.  Conducted  by  'v.o  social  scien- 
tists with  t?-e  assistance  of  a  '0-nK'niber  advisory  grou  >  and  sever  i  outside 
consultants,  it  involved  analyses  of  existing  data  as  well  as  visits  to  36  uni- 
versities.  For  anyone  oncerncd  wifh  the  research  capabuity  of  the  nation's 
nniversities.  these  volumes  arc  csscnMal. 

Volume  1,  published  in  1977.  discusses  trends  in  I'nc  financial  sup- 
port jnd  pert  miance  o;  academic  research,  drawing  heavily  on  data  col- 
lectec  by  NSl-.  The  changing  relationship  of  universities  to  oilier  resea.^^ch 
performers  i^nonprofit  iiistiMtes.  government  in-housc  laboraioiies, 
industry)  is  e.xamined.  as  are  current  developments  in  selected  lelds- 
chen»istry.  physics,  mathematics,  life  sciences,  and  ongineering.  .^mong 
the  emerging  issues  noted  arc:  declining  support' for,  apd  deterioratine 
quality  of.  research  instrum-jntation  and  other  cajjital  investments;  man- 
power  problems  L'lated  l  >  suppl>  demand  iir.balances  for  new  Ph.D.'s; 
deterit  atmc,  governmenl/university  relation^ups;  disputes  ovei  the  way 
to  compute  and  allocate  o  verhead  costs:  and  .  I. j:.  zing  relationships  between 
the  university  and  State  government.  The  concluding  section  contains 
recommendations  for  policy  ctianges.  .  ^ 

Volume  2,  publish*'d  in  1978,  contains  five  more  detailed  research 
papers  on  Jiiiversity  res -arch.  They  are  "'Forces  Affecting  the  Rc^arjh 
Role  of  Oniversities."  Dael  Woltle .  'The  Changing  Relalionships:  Universi- 
ties and  Other  R&D  Perf'^miers,"  Waiter  S.  b- '  Targeted  Research:  An 
Ai-.crican  Tradition,"  Carl  M.  York:  "Effects  of-Recent  Trendsin  Graduate 
Education  on  University'  Research  Canabiliiy  in  Physics, '"hfcmistry,  and 
Mathemat.  David  W.  iireneman:and  "Accounfalility  and  the  Research 
Universities,'  S:inford  .-V.  Lakotf.  (For  a  complete  annotation  of  Volume 
2.  see  17:0,  7S-1).  • 
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Federal  Policy  Alternatives  Toward  Graduate  Educa' .on,  Na- 
tioiial  Board  oi  Graduate  Edu  ition.  Commission  r  .  Human 
Resources.  National  Research  Council,  127  pp.  (National  Re- 
search Council,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  1974  report  contains  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  past 
and  current  Federal  role  in  finui- Jing  gnuiuate  educdtion.  Since  there  have 
been  few  significant  changes  in  Federal  policy  toward  grauuate  education 
since  the  rt,  >rt  was  issued,  the  c  ocument  is  still  useful. 
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The  III  .t  ch  -  tcr  provides  an  overview,  together  with  the  National 
Board  s  reconinicndations.  The  se,ond  chapter  provides  a  b.icf  hiMorv  of 
I  K-dcral  support  U.r  graduate  education,  while  the  third  chapter  di',  usses 
the  problems  facnt-  graduate  education,  including  over-productu.n  of 
l^h.U.s.  declining  (mancial  support,  difficulties  in  promotinc  access  (n- 
women  and  minorities,  complexities  of  institutional  cost  analys-s  and 
accou.uabil.ty.  and  the  dilTiculties  of  adjusting  t.  a  "steadvsiate"  c-mi- 
fumiient. 

The  next  threi-  chapters  discuss  issues  of  grL'dua.e  student  support 
,  r  .-arch  supp.,.t.  and  institutional  support,  including  both  analysis  and 
recommendations.  Tue  ..bsence  of  coordinated  Federal  policies  and  of  ade- 
quate '.ata  bases  lor  p..ticy  analysis  is  considered  in  >he  seventh  -hapter 
wlule  a  supplement  by  l-rederick  Balderston  comments  n  greater  t'  ,aii  on 
the  dilliculties  of  cost  analysis. 

The  appendix-  contains  soveral  detailed  ..statistical  tables  on  time 
trends  in  support  lor  univcrsjty  research  and  graduate  prot-ram...  Many 
ol  these  data  are  collected  an,;:iL  ly  by  ihe  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  tables  could  He  easily  update,  by  referring  to  various  NSF  publi-" 
cations. 

This  u-p.)rt  IS  out  of  print   but  can  be  ordered  from  the  fRIC 
learmglious.-  in,  Higher  bducai.u.  at  One  D.pont  Circle.  Washington 
O.^.  Copies  were  distribufU  to  the  oflices  of  most  college  and  uni" 
versity  presidents  r.d  to  graduate  Jeans,  and  thus  should  be  avail.ibic 
on  most  university  campuses. 
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Hrogre.s.s  and  Problenvs  in  .M.dicn  and  Dental  Education.  Federal 
Support  Vvrsus  Federal  Control.  Carn,  i;i,-Coiincil  cm  Policy 
Studies  ,r  I'igf.cr  Fducation.  1 7S  'pp.  (.o.sscy-Bass.  San  Fran- 

-  CISCO). 

In.  th  -  (•ainegie  Conmiission.  predecessor  of  the  Carnegie 

t  oiincl-.  ...sued  J  rep.ut  on  medic;.l  and  (lent;;!  education  entitl.-d  //,W„t 
f-.Jucan,.,,  a,Ht  ,lv  \at,..,\  H  aiti,  That  report  was  consulted  in  drawing, 
up  a  nu,„r  pie..e  ot  federal  legislation,  the  Comprehensive  He;ilth  Man- 
pi.ve:  Act  ol  l<)7l.  which  created,  among  other  thmgs.  capitation  grants 
tofmed.cal  an  l.  auntal  schools,  bonu.ses  to  schools  -hat  expanded  eniull- 
-nt-nts.  grant-  id  loans  for  stiidenis.  supp.;rt  lor  construction  and  start-up 
g:ants  for  new  schools,  any  support  for  training  of  physician's  and  denr  -j 
as.sistants. 
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Much  j)rt)i;rcss  wjs  rnj*.!,'  >ver  the  irrcrvcning* years'  but  problems 
joiitinucd.  including  licuvv  rclu  .e  on  foi  'iiyi  ruclicjl  graduates,  geo- 
graphic jn;ildislribution  'of  phy  .ieiuns.  excessive  speciah/alion  in 
incdjcjl  practice.  Prop  /sed  clianges  in  legislation  to  cope  with  tliese  prv)r)- 
icrns  prompted  tl.is  second  Carne».ue  Council  voiujie.  ^ascd  on  concern 
tliat  new  legislatiori  would  inv»)lve  cumbersome  ant'  compli»x  l*edy'ral 
conUoIs  (ner  medical  education  Tlie  pretace  notes  tliat.  VThis  report 
urges  a  polic)  ol  sustained  and  consistent  Federal  supprM  ol'medic;!!  and 
dental  education.,  along  with  the  provisior>  ol  strong  incentives  towarcj 
needed  ciianges  ratlier  tlian  excessive  controls.  It  Is  a  report  in  the  tradiv 
:ion  of  tile  Carnegie  Ci-ininissn>n's  pr'O  report,  but  with  central  orienta- 
lion  toward  tlie  more  complex  legislative  issues  tliai  have  engorged  in  the 
las!  SIX  years." 

Tlie  huoK  begins  with  tliree  warnir^gs  and  tlve  recommendations. 
The  wa/iimg:.  are  tliat  the  nation  is  in  d.iiige;  ot' starting  too  manyjiew 
medical  scln^ols.  that  l-elleral  attempts  to  alter  g('<)grapliis:  distribution  and 
to  counter  excessive  special  1/ a  turn  ihrougli  controls  will  be  less  effective 
ihan  pt)l!cies  emphasi/mg  incentives,  and  that  the  time  Has  eome  to  <juit 
relying  on  lo'eign  riiedical  eru  lv  v.'s  to  meet  the  neod  for  physicians.  The 
recommei^dath>ris  call  Ioi-m  v;triet>  of  changes  in  f-'ederal  financing  policies 
related  to  these*  pntbicms. 

O'.her  chapters  include  •  sum.naVy  of  the  l'>7l  Ic  ;islation  and  a  dis- 
cussi«)n  of  the  piojecied  labur  market  for  docto/s  and  dentists.  Federal 
:ipitaiu>ri  paynienis  and  lei.iled  pulicies.  the  National  Health  Scrt'iee 
C»>rps.  and  the  'leed  for  new  iiiedical  and  de'ntal  schools  and  tor  urea 
ileal th  education  centers.  A  chapter  on  State  support,  for  medical  and. 
dental  education  cmiipletes  the  text,  while  two  appendices  provide  sup- 
porting statistical  tables  ami  piojection::  o*  physician  supply. 
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Financing  Medic^j.  Educatiyji:  ..An  Analysis  of  Alternative  Poli- 
cies and  Mechanisms.  R\is\\\  Vc\n  ;iiu!  CiLTald  I.  Wcbcr.  Report 
Prepared  for  uu:  Carnet:ie  C'onim  .ssion  on  Higher  lulucation  and 
the  CoiniiK^n^^'ealth  Fund.  270  pp.  f Nicdraw-Hiil  Book  C  *  . 
Nvw  \'ork ) 

While  the  C  arne^'ie  Cour^cil  VDlume  annotated  above  concentrates  on 
nati  onal  probJ 'rns  confronting  medical  and  dental  educatiori  in  the  ag^fe- 
;'ate.  and  focuses  particularK  'ipon  Federal  policy,  this  v-jjurTie  emphasi/es 
the  microeconomic  aspects  of  medical  education.  One  of  tF*e  book's  main 
cor^'rihtH''»ns  is  t*;  explore  and  dtvelop  ideas  about  the  b  liavioral  re- 
sponses to  alfernai.V',^  tlnancmg  ^;hemes  ot  sfii dents  and  of  those*W'ho 
manage  medical  schools,  it  examines  the  production  processes  within 
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medical  education,  investigating  statistically  the  lelationships  between 
linancial  inputs  and  outputs  such  as  educated  personnel,  research,  and 
service.  Since  so  many  of  the  problems  in  this  complex  area  ol'  profes- 
sional  education  involve  unanticipated  consequences  o/' financing  policies*, 
this  volume  is  a  valuable  complement  to  the  more  policy-oriented  publica' 
lions  oi  ihe  Carnegie  Commission  and  Council. 

The  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  1%7  conference  held  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  and  w..>  completed  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Comprehen^ 
sive  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1^)71.  Since  that  act  did  so  much  to  change 
the  incentives  in  medical  and  dental  education,  particularly  by  providing 
support  for  expansion,  some  of  the  book's  findings  are  outdated.  The 
:i.  jjyiical  approach  taken  and  the  issues  considered  are  still  germane,  how^ 
ever,  and  students  of  this  subject  should  consider  the  book  essential  read^ 
mg.  It  em  b.  viewed  largely  as  a  contribution  to  the  broader  subject  of 
the  microeconoiiik'^  '^f  non-profit  institutions  and  c  '  he  public  sector. 

The  chapters  include  a  detailed  look  at  the  n.cclxal  school,  how  it 
tunctions  and  how  ii  is  financed,  and  at  medical  students,  who  they  are. 
how  they  decide  to  apply,  and  how  they  progress  f^om  M,D,  candidate  to 
iniern  ;o  resident.  The  actors  that  intluence  decisions  on  medical  specialty 
and  location  are  investigated.  The  financial  roles  of  State  and  Federal 
(governments  are  each  accorded  a  chapter,  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
discussion  of  policy  alternatives.  Five  appendices  provide  useful  informa^ 
tion  on  data  sources,  joint  prodc^cti  jn  and  costs  in  medic:.:  schools,  rates 
of  return  to  medical  education,  statistical  equations,  and  State  support  of 
private  medical  schools. 


4.3   Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

For  related  policy  issues  see  Topic  1  1  .Subtopic  4.0:Financial  Policy. 
9:4.3/78 

Public  Policy  and  Private  Higher  Education.  David  W.  Breneman 
arui  Chester  h  Finn.  Jr..  -ds..  468  pp,  (  l  he  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. ). 

This  volume  provides  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  discussion  of 
the  prospects  for  private  higlier  education  in  the  1080*s  and  the  variety  of 
State  and  Federal  policies  that  miglu  be  pursued  in  order  to  maintain  a 
financially  healthy  private  sector.  The  philosophical  questions  as  well  as 
the  practical  and  political  problems  are  discussed.  Ample  data,  including 
demographic  trenus.  enrollment  patterns  over  the'  25-year  period,  the 
growth  or  the  private  socfor  of  higlier  pducalion.  and  trends  m  tuition  ai;d 
other  charges  to  students  are  supplied. 
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Tl:c  book  combines  economic  and  political  analysis  of  a  variety  of 
options,  and  in  the  final  chap'tcr  of  the  book  the  editors  argue  for  the 
creation  of  a  nation.'^l  student  market  place,  characterized  by  the  lollowing 
requirements: 

•  State  and  Federal  financing  pt)licies  must  be  purposefully 
linked; 

•  Pric-'  barriers  to  interstate  irobility  of  students  i":iust  be  re- 
duced; 

•  Federal  programs  must  continue  their  emphasis  on  need-based 
student      rather  than  direct  institutional  aid;  and 

•  Tuition  differentials  between  public  and  private  ^t^.iors  must 
be  stabilized  or  narrowed 

A  shar|)  increase  in  the  E-ederal  Stale  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is 
proposed,  together  v*'ith  legislative  clianges  that  would  make  interstate 
mobility  a  grant  condition.  In  essence,  the  Federal  Government  would 
offer  to  finance  a  percentage  of  increased  State  student  aid  programs.  If 
Slates  choose  to  reduce  their  direct  support  of  public  campuses  in  response 
to  this  increased  studetit  aid.  the  result  would  be  liiglicr  public  tuition 
levels  and  a  narrower  tuition  gap. 

The  political  analysts  writing  in  the  book  doubt  that  such  a  major 
transformation  in  the  way  States  linancc  higher  education  is  .ikely  to 
come  about,  and  tlius  a  variety  of  ''second  best"  proposals  are  advanced 
and  evaluated.  '\S::ond  best"  in  tins  context  refers  to  policies  tliat  can  be 
implemented  by  the  States  or  Federil  Government  acting  alone  rather 
than  in  concert. 

Chapters  I  and  10.  written  by  the  editors,  are  intended  for  a  general 
audience,  and  contain  a  summary  of  ihe  main  financial  problems  confront- 
ing private  higlier  education,  along  with  proposed  solutions.  The  intervening 
eight  chapters  contain  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  private  college  dilem- 
ma. Susan  C.  Nelson  presents  a  tliorougli  tieatnient  of  Hnaricial  trends  antl 
issues  in  ihe  private  sector,  based  largely  on  time  scries  anal>sis  of  institu- 
tional financial  data  collected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Hduca- 
ti->n,  and  Welfare,  Office  i-.  Fducation.  Michael  S.  McPherson  provides  an 
iiiL'sive  discussion  of  the  literature  covering  demand  Tor  higlier  educ::tion 
and  carefully  assesses  the  significance  of  price  and  non-price  factors. 
LaW'rence  F.  Gladieux  and  Thomas  R.  Wolanin  analyze  the  Federal  political 
scene,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developments  between  the  Education 
Amen'lments  of  \^)12  and  1*^76.  Robert  W.  Martman  explores  Federal 
policy  options,  including  the  proposal  for  a  Federal-State  matching  grant 
program  to  increase  need-based  portable  student  aid.  tmil  M.  Sunley,  Jr. 
anaivzes  Federal  and  State  tax  policies  that  affect  higher  education,  con- 
centi  *tmg  on  the  d;'duction  for  charitable  contribution.s  and  on  proposals 
for  a  tuition  tax  credit. 

Two  chapters  f^  *us  on  State  policy.  Robert  O.  Berdahl  discusses  the 
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poiltIc^  t.t  puh|i..,nivaic  .WiitMrnships  drawiiit;  on  ca^e  studies  ul' Cali- 
roniM,  New  Vurk  and  Ohio-,  ^  ohri  Filavdon  invcstij^aics  the  financial 
posMhilmcs  open  lo  Stales  that  wish  Id  increase  support  lor  the  indepen- 
dcfU  secL.T  ot  iimJuT  edu.atton.  And  two  college  administrators.  David  (}, 
Hrc.v.-.!  .Hul  lho,n.u  h  Wen/lau,  provide  the  college  president's  view  ot  the 
importance  ot  v.ni.^i  ,  Lxisrin^;  and  propo>ed  Stale  and  F  ederal  programs, 

Mo^!  chapters  in  the  ^onk  ue  loliowed  by  appendices  providing 
extensive  tahles  and  other  lorins  of  Jala.  The  text  is  generously  annotated 
will,  rerereiues  and  extended  explanation  ana  comments.  Tlu  -olume  is 
>.'enerally  obieclive  and  gives  r:.)i  onK  a  hroad  overview  but  an  m-deplh 
cori'.idt.'ration  oi  hasie  isnucs. 

Althoiidi  most  01  the  issues  discussed  in  the  bo  \  are  pertinent  to 
:  >e.ir  and  4.scar  Colleges  as  well  as  universities,  the  book's  mam  empha- 
MS  :s  on  undergraiiuale  education  imancmg.  All  papers  svere  commissioned 
ror  t!::s  nook,  nul  were  the  sub|ect  ol  a  :.day  invitational  conference  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  m  Voveniber. 

9  4.3^77 

Tin-  Slates  :iikJ  Priv.itc  Miuiicr  hducaiion:  Problems  .ncJ  Policies 
in  :i  .New  Irii.  C^inu'izic  (  o  mcil  on  Policy  Stiuiics  in  Hiuhcr  hdu- 
c.irion.        p|).  (J(^ssey-Bjss.  San  (VaneisLO), 

I  he  plight  ot  '!  e  private  sector  ot  higher  education  is  the  subject  of 
lius  (  arneL'ie  (  ...mcil  vohune,  wul,  particular  emphasis  on  Stale  policies 
that  can  lu-lp  mamfain  the  dual  system,  public  and  private,  ihrougli  the 
^iiiricul'.  r)sn\s  If.is  smdy  m  unique  'n  that  it  was  the  first  one -specif'- 
calK  designed  to  .,^se^s  :he  impact  oi  existing  policies  toward  privat- 
lusher  education  on  eniolhnen'>.  tmances.  autonomy,  academic  freedom 
aiuf  «  the;  condiiions  of  prisate  insututions/' 

The  nook  provides  a  bne!  but  thorough  discussion  of  the  economic 
pnsitDn  o!  ilR.  private  sector  ,n  ternis  ot  enrollment,  the  tuition  gap. 
tinanciai  status,  vuhierabihts .  ,,ui  the  tuti---  outlook.  This  discussion  is 
f'>llowed  bv  a  Jescripiion  or  several  current  Slate  aid  pr-jgrans.  An  asr^rss- 
fn- nt  of  fhe  i:npac:  o!  ^e;,eral  >  Mie  programs  indicates  that  they  have  had 
.1  much  grearer  effect  on  s.'uden's  than  upon  insiitiilions.  The  pattern  of 
operating!  deii.its  characteristic  o;  the  early  ,  0  s  seems  u  have  been 
re'.er.ed  in  tfmsr  Slates  with  more  extensiv-  Slate  aid  programs.  Atten- 
n-n  IS  >'ivcn  to  M.Ji  marters  ol  pubh.  p^hcv  as  they  affect  income 
groups.  fMK^i.  m.tirurions.  porlabdny.  coordination  and  statewide  plan- 
nm.'.  hvdcra:  programs,  and  l  ederahStaie  relationships.  The  study  con- 
cludes Aifh  I  series  ot  :  I  recommendations  for  Slate  and  Federal  policv. 

'  M^unu  !o  anah  Ms  of  existing  daia  sources,  the  Couf.cii  commis- 
s.oned  .  MH-ca!  sur.cN  nt  :  >()  ivate  .olleges  and  universities  to  determine 
th:-  e!;ccrs  /xistni.:  State  aid  program.s  on  instituiionai  finance.  Results 
'>l  this  sur-.ex  .ire  .or/.nnod  in  a  feLhmcal  suppl:nien»  i'ablished  as  part  of 
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ih.  bouk  A  sccund  icchnijal  supplement  provides  detailed  statistical 
analyses  ul  enrollment  trends  in  the  privale  sector,  with  data  broken  down 
bv  State  and  bv  (',!rnej;ie  Connnissron  classilicaiion.  Th'jse  daia  will  be 
particul.irlv  iuciul  to  Stafe  planners  and  to  administrators  ot  private 
uollci'es.  A  tliifd  supplement  presents  case  studies  ot  the  development  of 
State  aid  to  rhe  private  octor  in  ralitorma.  Georgia,  Illinois.  New  York, 
and  *  e.»nsylvajiia 


Paying  for  College:  Financing  Educolion  at  Nino  Private  Institu- 
tions. Sloan  Study  C'onsoniiiin,  137  pp,  ( Uni\cTsity  Press  of 
Nev».  !:nul:ind,  Hanover.  N,H.). 

The  erowmc  problem  v>r  paying  for  hig]^]^^iced  private  Inglier  eduja* 
ti  >:i  prompted  this  comparative  study,  which  draws  on  information  pro* 
rideJ  by  Amhersl.  Brown,  Darimoutli.  Harvard,  MIT  Mount  Holyoke. 
Princeton,  Wellesley,  and  W'esleyan.  The  original  *)»niember  organization 
i  subsequentiv  enlar,^ed  to  23  members,  and  renamed  the  Consortium 
'.-.li  r  mancH  p  Higlier  I  ducation,  with,  headquarters  at  Dartmouth. 

The  ^^  college  study  concentrated  he:ivily  on  Ic.m  financing,  inc'ud- 
m^  recoPMT".'ndations  tor  change  in  existing  Federal  and  State  loan  pro- 
erams  .itid  'he  implementation  of  a  new,  supplemental  loan  program  for 
young  alL.nni  who,  tor  unexpected  reasons,  have  difficulty  paying  hack 
edu.aiitjnal  loans.  The  bo<ik's  discussuMi  of  loan  llnancc.  and  particularly 
the  analysis  oi  the  \atn)nal  Direct  Student  Loan  and  Gua.  :mteed  Student 
Loan  programs,  remains  pertinent  ti>day. 

The  uiscussion  ot  loans  is  preceded  by  brief  chapters  that  document 
the  growing  financial  distress  ot  ilij  nine  colleges  du'-ing  the  late  l^)60's'- 
earlv  I'-'^o'*,,  including  an  analysis  of  growth  in  operating  expenditures, 
eilorts  to  control  costs,  ind  steps  to  increase  income,  Tlie  cliapter  entitled 
"A  Searcij  tor  Solutions"  concludes  that  there  are  limits  to  cost  control 
and  U)  ihv  ability  lorais*  outside  income,  meaning  tint  tuition  will  r«.  main 
ot  central  importance  Tlie  book's  empliasis  on  loans  is  prompted  by  this 
realization  and  the  need     help  students  finance  tliesc  ever-rising  charges. 

The  (  onsortium  on  financing  Higlier  hducation  (COFHt)  subse- 
qiienilv  [>i:'  iish.cd  a  report  in  April  1^)75  entitled  l-'cilvral  Student  Asmt- 
am\  .;  Review  -»y  Title  !\'  dJ  the  ifi_^hcr  lulucation  Act,  intended  to 
inrlu'  jMct*  liie  1  ducaiiori  Arr*  ndmefHs  ol  1^)7(),  (-or  :i  review  of  tins  report, 
see    I  :  I) 

4.4   Conimunity  Colleges 


Financing  Community  Colle*'"s.  1976.  Walter  1.  Clarms,  I  20  pp. 
( Teachers  (  o||cl'"  Press.  Columbia  University.  New  York), 
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Al!hoi!||Ji  coinmunity  colleges  have  been  one  of  the  fasie^i  growing 
sectors  ot'eciuca  ^on  in  recent  years,  the  literature  on  their  financing  is 
remarkably  thm.  Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  these  institutions  bridge 
the  wo.ids  of  elenieniary/secondary  and  h.ghcr  education  finance,  and 
hence  havt  been  ignored  by  researchers  in  both  communities  Wliatevcr  the 
ciuse.  Waller  I.  Garins*  book  represents  theinost  substantive  Wiy:)c  available 
at  this  time. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  ''think  piece"  specifying  criteria  thM  an 
ideal  fman  H  plan  slioukl  meet  ;uid  then  evaluating  several  models  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  The  three  special  functions  that  Garms  claiins  conmiunrty 
colleges  per/orm  are  to  provide  access  to  postsecondary  education  for 
thos<r  who  cannot  easily  attend  4-year  ;  esidcntial  colleges,  to  provide 
^'nurses  and  programs  not  provided  by  other  i'lstitutions,  and  tosen'c  the 
educational  needs  of  the  local  community  at  the  p^^-:tsc.  ondary  level.  He 
then  specifies  nine  criteria  that  fmance  plans  should  meet  m  furthering 
these  three  functions,  and  devotes  the  balance  of  the  book  .o  a  discussion 
of  fmancing  alternatives.  Many  of  the  plans  he  considers  arc  .'ictually  in 
use.  while  others  arc  only  theoretical  possiL  ::::;es. 

Smce  tocal  goverr.nients  in  many  StP'cs  contribute  property  tax 
.evenue  coMimunity  colleges,  the  book  deals  primarily  with  the  integra- 
tion ol'  the  elementaoVsecond-iry  concern  of  school  finance  reform  (i.e., 
the  Serrano  case  m  Colifornia)  with  the  more  typical  issues  that  face  tiie 
reu  r.(  higiie:  education.  Two  of  Garms'  nine  criteria  relate  to  student  and 
taxpayer  equity  in  the  fashion  t)f  elementary/secondary  .school  finance. 

Garms  argues  that  all  financing  systems  can  be  classified  as  either 
market  models,  planned  economy  models,  or  hybrids  of  the  two.  For 
States  with  no  local  contribution,  his  nine  criteria  lead  him  to  endorse 
what  he  c^lls  a  "modified  decentrali/jd  system."  which  attempts  to  maii. 
lam  responsiveness  to  the  local  community  althougli  most  of  the  funds 
come  from  the  States.  For  those  States  that  do- have  a  substantial  lc:al 
contribution,  he  endorses  a  "modified  power-cqualizing  system."  a  vc;sion 
of  the  original  Coons.  Clune  and  Sugarinan  district  power-equalizing  model 
but  adapted  to  the  unique  features  of  community  colleges.  In  cither  in- 
stance, dnm  argues  for  increa.sed  tuition  payments  fiom  those  students 
able  to  L»ff( .rd  them. 

It  wa.s  this  latter  feature  that  caused  the  American  Association  of 
Commumtv  and  Junior  Colleges  to  disavow  the  book,  on  the  grounds  that 
Garms'  excessive  concern  for  private  higher  education  drove  him  to  en- 
dorse higher  public  tuition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  exceedingly  clear 
and  sensible  document  has  received  so  lit'.le  attention  in  both  the  higher 
and  elementary/secondary  finance  discussions,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
books  on  communiiv  colleue  finrmct*  worth  nvulinj; 
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Financial  Support  Paiterns  for  Community  Colleges,  1976, 
James  L.  WattcnDargcr  and  Paul  M.  Stamcs,  I  18  pp.  (Institute 
i)r*  Higher  Kducation,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesvi.Me). 

This  volume  proviU^s  a  description  of  existing  forrrulas  each  Stale 
uses  !o  finance  community  coil-^ges.  The  information  came  from  surveys 
the  autiiors  sent  U)  State  direcrors  of  community/junior  colleges. 

The  book  begins  with  u  discussion  of  the  comm'  nity  college  philoso- 
phy and  the  variuus  purposes  the  institutions  serve  /  )t  want  to  serve),  i  he 
book  then  argues  that  the  States  have  failed  to  tlnancc  these  activities  ade- 
quately, preventing  many  of  the  institutions'  goals  from  being  me* .  S:ates 
often  refuse  to  pay  tor  pari'timc.  non-degree  credit  mstruction,  or  for 
short  courses  offered  through  continuing  education  units,  or  for  older 
students,  or  for  students  enrolled  at  night,  or  for  counseling  services,  anu 
so  t  ).mIi.  The  chapier  concludes  with  a  not  very  convincing  argument  for 
the  State  assuming  the  full  .osts  of  each  of  ih  se  activities. 

The.  second  chapter  offers  a  taxonomy  of  financial  support  patterns 
and  Jiientifies  four  categories  into  which  Stale  plans  fall:  (I)  negotiated 
I)udget  fundmg,  in  which  each  campus. budget  is  negotiated  directly  with 
the  State  legislature  or  a  Stale  board:  (2)  unit  rate  fori.,  las,  a  general 
term  applied  to  most  formula-driven  budgets,  whether  based  on  enroll- 
ments, contact  hours,  or  other  activity  unit;  (3)  minimum  foundation 
funding,  used  in  States  where  there  is  a  local  contribution,  with  the 
State  etYort  usually  inversely  related  to  the  laxing  capacity  of  the  local 
•iisirict.  and  (4)  cost -based  program  funding,  which  the  budgets  are 
based  on  cjst  studies  broken  down  by  disciphnc,  instructional  category 
program  function,  or  object  of  expenditure. 

The  third  chapter  provides  the  detailed  description  rf  each  Simile's 
financial  proceilure,  while  the  fourth  presents  the  authors'  pioposal  for  an 
"ideal"  plan  under  which  the  State  would  fully  u.nderwrile  the  expenses  of 
the  multiple  activities  of  the  typical  community  college,  using  various 
formulas  for  each  activity.  The  book  ends  with  three  appendices,  pre- 
senting Sta»o  and  le  al  support  by  State  for  1974-75  and  1975-76,  a 
definition  of  the  v  i y  each  State  measures  various  activities,  and  a' 
description  ot  ilnar  ,ing  changes  enacted  recently  in  selected  States. 

5.0   FIN,ANCI  A  L  CONDITION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

9:5.0/A 

Private  Higher  EdMcation,  (First,  Second,  Third)  Annual  Report 
on  the  Financial  and  Educational  Trends  in  the  Private  Sector 
of  .American  Higher  Ed^ucation,  W.  John  Minterand  Howard  R. 
Howen,  I  10,  I  1^,  77  pp.  (.Associati:.ii  cf  American  Colleges, 
Washiniiton,  D.C.). 
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Independent  Higher  Education,  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Financial  and  Educational  Trends  in  the  Independent  Sector  of 
American  Higher  Education,  W.  Joim  Minter  a!id  Howard  R. 
bowcn,  148  pp.  (National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  Washington,  D.C). 

These  volumes  comprise  a  continuing  series  of  reports  widely  recog- 
ni/.ed  as  among  the  most  useful  to  d;'.te  in  reporting  and  analyzing  the 
status  jf  the  private  sector  of  higlier  education.  Sponsored  during  its  first 
three  years  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  future  reports  will  be 
published  by  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. The  first  three  reports  were  based  on  a  sample  of  100  private 
4-year  colleges  and  universities,  while  the  fourth  report  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  major  research  universities  and  2-year  colleges.  Subse- 
quent reports  will  also  be  based  on  this  enlarged  sample  of  135  institu- 
tions, which  is  represent'  live  ot  over  1 .1 50  colleges  and  universities. 

The  reports  draw  on  the  following  documents:  the  Higher  Education 
General  Informatui^  Survey  (HHGIS).  salary  information  as  submitted  to 
the  American  Associa'.io..  of  University  Professors  (AAUP),  audited  finan- 
cial statements  of  each  college,* annual  college  budgets,  the  president's 
innual  reports,  the  college  catalog,  and  a  voluntary  financial  support  sur- 
vey. In  addi!:oi,  the  colleges  and  universities  responded  to  a  6-part  ques- 
iionnair*!  directed  to  major  institutional  administrators. 

These  data  permitted  the  authors  to  draw  conclusions  on  admission 
and  enroilment.  retrenchment,  environment,  revenues  and  expenditures, 
assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth,  student  housing  and  dining,  attitudes 
about  present  conditions  and  future  outlook,  comparison  with  the  public 
sector,  an  :  analysis  of  individual  institutions.  The  authors  als  >  attempted 
to  relate  changes  m  financial  status  in  changes  in  educational  program 
through  analysis  of  additions  and  deletions  to  the  course  offerings,  changes 
in  faculty  size  and  composition,  etc. 

The  authors  m.*''*'  several  interpretive  generalizations.  Por  example, 
in  the  1^75  .v*port.  ti  ey  noted  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  insti- 
tutions studied  appea.cd  to  be  in  financial  distress  and  th::t  those  were 
found  chieily  among  the  Comprehensive  Universities  and  Colleges  and  the 
Liberal  .«\:ts  College- ,  II  (Cirnegie  Classification).  They  also  expressed  con- 
cern ovei  whether  the  prei.sures  of  the  market  may  not  be  forcing  such 
institutior  s  to  compromise  their  integrity.  .At  the  same  time,  they  found 
no  significant  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  program.  Finally,  they  ob- 
served tliat  relative  financial  health  should  be  credited  largely  to  State  and 
Federal  governments  which  helped  through  student  aid  piograms  and  in 
other  way  s. 

In  addition  lo  statistical  information,  the  reports  d^c  particularly 
valuable  for  the  interpretations  the  two  experienced  scholars  draw  from 
the  duia.  Since  the  four  reports  cover  the  period  1969-70  ihrougli  1976-77 
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(and  for  some  data  througli  1977.78),  a  valuable  longitudinal  data  base  has 
been  developed.  The  authors  will  continue  to  ensure  the  reliability  and 
timeliness  of  the  statistics  through  a  yearly  compilation  of  data;  however, 
after  1978  ihc  rt!Dort  will  be  published  biennially. 

9:5.Cff76 

Higher  Education  and  the  ^Economy,  ERIC  Higher  Education 
Research  Report  2,  Hans  H,  Jenny,  56  pp.  American  Associa- 
tion foT  Higher  Education,  (Educational  Resources  Information 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  f';ict*  essay,  one  of  a  series  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
I-RIC  Higiicr  f-ducati«  :i  Clearinghouse,  is  actually  a  careful  survf»y  of 
much  of  the  literature  on  the  economics  of  higher  education,  ?,nc  thus 
siiould  be  the  llrst  document  read  by  a  Piwice  in  this  area.  The  rcwdc:  will 
find  in  it  a  systematic  discussion  of  many  ol  the  other  works  inclujjd  in 
ihis  bibliography,  a.-*  well  as  a  critical  evaluation  of  many  of  those  works, 

Tiie  essay  brietly  examines  the  impact  of  changes  in  tli*:  ecoiTOmy  at 
large  on  i.ie  for»-.ine.>  of  hight:r  education,  and  incluc^-s  a  diicussion  of  the 
effects,  botii  pt)siiive  and  negative,  of  the  1974-75  recession.  It  also  traces 
the  effects  of  recess.on  on  higlier  education  revenues  through  the  impact 
on  enrollments,  on  State  r  -vl  nment  appropriations,  and  on  philanthropic 
support. 

The  growing  literature  on  demand  for  higlier  education  is  also  briefly 
summarized  herf^.  as  are  several  of  the  recent  reports  on  financial  condition, 
including  the  Boweii-Mir^er  reports  and  the  Lanier-Anderson  report  A 
criticism  of  'he  Higlier  hducation  Price  Index  by  Keiii  Halstead  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  .?uthor  argues  that  the  single  most  serious  detect  in  our  national 
data  bases  for  higher  education  "...  lies  in  the  absence  of  nationally 
credible  indicators  of  institutional  health,  especially  if  the  latter  is  detlncd 
in  the  broat*  manner  suggested  by  the  National  Commission  on  the  financ- 
ing of  Postsecondary  liducation."  He  goes  on  to  argue  that,  "The  develop- 
ment, nationally  :md  with  the  assistance  of  the  States,  of  a  set  )f  compre- 
hens  .e  indicators  of  institutional  health  should  have  h«';hes'  legislative 
pnonty."  In  lenny's  view,  higiier  education  will  find  it  difficult  to  argue 
Its  case  poisuasively  in  the  l^^HO's  if  such  indic:Uors,  simple  and  compelling 
to  legislators  and  other  policymakers,  arc  not  developed. 


9:5.0/75 

A  Study  of  the  Financial  Condition  of  Colleges  and  Universities: 
1972-1975.  Lyle  K.  Lanier  and  Charles  J.  Anderson,  102  pp 
(American  Coiincii  on  fuhication.  Washington,  D.C.). 
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This  Study  was  pioinplcd  by  a  cuncern  thai  the  NalioiialCommission 
lin  the  rmancing  of'  Posiscct.ndary  hducati(.n  icpuri  i^d  not  taken  sutTi- 
cienl  note  o!  the  changes  in  real  resources  pc  student  'hat  a  combination 
()1  mllation  jnd  reduced  State  appropriations  and  de:hning  endowment 
J  lelds  had  produced  during  the  first  hall'  of  the  I^TO's.  To  provide  evi- 
dence of  this  change,  surveys  were  sent  to  a  representative  sample  of 
insiituf. jn.>  to  collect  current  d;»ta  similar  to  those  published  from  the 
Higher  Education  Cieneral  Information  Survey  (HK(JIS).  but  often  witli  a 
delay  of  two  or  mc)ic  years.  Institutions  were  grouped  into  Carnegie  Coni 
mission  categories,  and  changes  in  operating  revenues  per  student  were 
traced  over  the  ^-yea*  i)eriod  in  both  current  and  constant  dollars.  Tl^e 
general  finding  was  that  tlie  sharp  inflationary  increases  that  marked  these 
years  had  contributed  to  a  drop  in  rv  *'  j-e sources  per  student,  reversing  a 
pattern  of  more  than  M)  years  duration  in  which  resources  per  student 
increased  by  an  average  of  rouglily  2.5  percentage  points  per  year. 

Included  in  the  report  is  int'ormation  for  this  3-year  period  on  enroll- 
ment trends,  trends  in  operating  revenues,  including  both  educational  and 
gener  and  tuition  :ind  fee  revenues:  current  fund  and  student  aid  detlcits; 
and  the  changing  distribution  of  expenditures  by  function.  Of  particular 
inter  . St  is  the  ctiapter  an  inHation.  and  the  several  price  indexes  that  have 
been  developed  for  higher  education.  Comparisons  ol'  five  higlier  education 
price  indexes  VMth  three  national  econonuc  price  indexes  is  c  .pecially  use- 
tui.  toi;ethei  v nh  the  autlior's  discu.ssion  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  il»e  various  measurt-s.  h\>r  their  own  study,  the  authors  use  the  Halstead 
price  index,  shglitly  iiu)dit;eil.  notwitljstanding  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  leveled  against  it  by  some  universTfy  administrators. 

Altlxuigli  the  u<>o  nf  expenditure  per  student  data  can  be  misleading 
across  institutional  t\pe>,  particularly  when  the  problems  of  joint  produc- 
tion are  present  ic.g..  lacult  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service  I.  this  study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
changes  in  higlier  educatnui  resources.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  ^va^  a  i^  ie- 
lime  el  fort. 


9:5.0,^3 

The  New  Depression  in  Higher  Education:  .A  Study  of  Finaiic  '-il 
Conditions  at  41  Colleges  and  Universities,  l  ar!  I\  Cluit.  (Jen 
era!  Report  fi»r  the  C  »rneuie  Cdin^iiission  on  Higher  I  ducation 
and  the  I'ord  F'oundation.  1 pp.  (Mc(Jraw-Hi!!  Hook  Co.. 
New  "t'ork). 
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The  Nev  Depression  in  Higher  Education -Two  Years  Later. 
Carncgi  l-oundation  tor  the  Advancement  of  T^chin^  84  pp' 
((  J'AT.  Berkeley,  (  alif.)..  ' 

Although  ihc  speciHc  inf(.,nuiion  coniained  in  this  seminal  report  ij» 
dated,  this  volume  is  induded  in  this  section  i.ogeiher  with  the  tdlow-up 
study  done  two  latrr  because  it  conmbuted  greatly  to  the  discus- 

>ion  of  higliercJjc4tion  finance  during  the  197'0's..It  brouglit  out  into  the 
open  private  concerns  about  financial  stab  lity  that  had- haunted  many 
coil.  and  university  presidents  in  the  late  I %0s  and  early  P>70's,  Until 
the  publication  of  this  volume  made  it  respectable,  it  was  dilVicuU' tor 
presidents  to  talk  publicly  about  growing  budget  detlcits. 

The  book  presents  '41  case  .studies  based -on'  interview  reports  and 
appropriate  tnian'cia!  records.  The  sample  selected  for  the  study  represents 
several  types  of  institutions,  both  punlic  and  private:  universilies.  liberal 
arts  colleges,  comprehensive  colleges,  and  Z^year  institutions.  It  was  found 
that  :\)  of  theinstituuons(71  percent)  either  were  approaching  or  alreadv 
expcriencmg  financial  difficulty..  Financial  trouble  was  considered  immi- 
nent  it.  at  the  time  of  the  study,  an  institution  had  been  able  to  r.ieei 
current  responsibilities  but  couiJ  nenher  ensure  I'-t  it  could  much  longer 
sustain  current  prograni  and  quality  standards  nor  plan  to  support  evolving 
program  i;rowth.  Colleges  and  universities  Vorced  to  reduce  services  or 
eliminate  important  education  programs  were  considered  in  financial  difQ- 
culty. 

On  a  nationally-weighted  basis.  42  percent  of  U.S.  institutions 
.iccountinij  for  54  percent  of  the  students  were  shown  to  be  hc-'ding  for 
financial  tKuihle  Agjin  on  a  weighted  basis,  sliglit.y  les.  than  one-tlnh.  or 
I'^  percent  of  the  institutions,  accounting  for  24  percent  of  the  students, 
were  already  m  financial  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  reveahng  the  magnitude  of  the  emerging  depression  in 
higiier  education,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  nature  and  impact  of  * 
the  financial  problems  as  they  af  fect  various  kinds  of  institutions,  and  to 
ihe  way  these  institutions  arc  responding.  The  author's  case-study  ^^xami- 
nation  of  expenditure  pattern;,  income  factors.  ar:d  administrative  practic-.-s 
enables  the  reader  to  obtain  a  down-to-earth  perspective  of  a  variety  of 
financiai  problems  and  how  they  may  he  most  effectively  solved.  The  studv 
also  present'^  views  of  school  administrators  concerning  public  policy 
toward  financing  higher  education. 

The  follow.un  stud>.  /V;<'  .Wu-  Depression  in  Higher  Hducaticn 
l\vo^  Yi'iirs  l.atrr  (Carnegie  f-oundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
P*73).  documents  a  "fragile  stability"  in  revenue  and  expenditure  trends 
thai  iiad  occurred  smce  I^T]  \^  particular,  the  increase  in  real  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  in  these  institutums  had  dropped  from  4  mvcont  p-v  yvar 
to  o  >  percent  by  These  figures  can  be  con.pared  to  i!ie  decline  in 
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'  real  resources  per  student  noted  :n  the  Lanier-Andcrson  study  lor  the 
P72.75  period.  ^ 


6.0   DATA  SOURCES 

Note:  The  following  entries  comprise  a  basic  list  of  data  sources  with 
which  any  student  of  higher  educaiion  (inance  should  be  familiar.  Whereas 
most  of  the  preceding  entries  involved  analysis  of  data  leading  up  to 
recommendations  for  public  policy,  the  materials  in  this  section  are  among 
the  more  important  sources  of  information  required  for  such  analvse:. 

9:6,0/79 

.  Financing  Higher  Education  in  the  Fifty  States:  Interstate  Com- 
parisons for  FY  1976,  Marilyn  McCoy  and  Kent  Halstead,  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Educition,  and  Welfare,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  U.S.  Covemment  Printing  Ofllce,  Washine- 
lon.  D.C.).  • 

.This  study  presents  a  systematic  construct  or  model  of  data  relating 
to  State  and  local  government  financia]  support  of  higher  education.  The 
framework  and  graphical  layout  assists  in  understanding  the  component 
elements  affecting  institutional  financing,  their  interaction,  and  serve  as  an 
aid  in  appraising  performance  levels  through  use  of  interstate  comparisons. 
Sixteen  measures  are  reported  in  four  areas:  public  enrollments,  govern- 
mcnt  finances,  other  revenues,  and  expenditures.  Revenues  and  expendi- 
turcs  are  detailed  by  sector  and  five  public  institutional  levels.  The  mea- 
sures  are  interrelated  by  formula  which  permits  quantified  assessment  of 
the  conwquenccs  of  aliernative  input  values.  Each  measure  is  expressed 
in  relative  terms  to  provide  comparability,  and  also  as  an  index  relative  to 
the  U.S.  average. 

The  analysis  potential  of  the  model  presented  extends  bevond  initial 
descriptive  review.  Certain  observations-made  by  the  autliors  are  presented 
in  a  short  commentary  accompanying  the  data  model  for  each  State.  Ques- 
tjons  of  interest  to  legislators.  State  planners,  and  budgeting  officers  which 
the  da^a  and  commentary  address  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  appropria^ 
tions.  prop  mional-enrollment  and  infialion,  consistency  of  enrollments 
per  capita  with  State  goaJ^,  taxation  effort  and  allocation  to  hfgher  educa- 
tion  relative  to  enrollment  load,  utilization  of  the  tax  base,  lev^l  of  appro- 
priations  per  student  compaFedAvith  national  averages,  etc. 

The  volume  appears  to  be  a  major  step  in  converting  otherwise 
sterile  raw  data  intp  a  meaningful  organization  and  formula  which  should 
he  ofsignitlcant  value  to  planners  in  appraising  their  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment  support  of  higher  eddcation. 
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9:6.0/76 

Tax  Wealth  in  Fifty  States.  D.  Kent  Halstead  (U.S.  Department 
ot'  Health,  lulucation.  and  Weltarc.  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. U.S.  CiovcrnniLMit  Printing  Ofllce.  Washington.  D.C.). 

This  study  is  an  update  ot  iwo  carhcr  ctTurls  to  assess  Stale  and  local 
tlscal  capacity  puhhshed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relatunis.  One  was  a  1%:  study  by  :  elma  J.  Muslikin  and  Alice  M. 
Rivlm.  Measures  of  Slaw  and  Local  Fiscal  (  apaciry.  and  the  other  a  197  1 
study  by  Alien  L).  Manvel  and  Donald  J.  L'uiidn.  Measuring  the  Fiscal 
Capacin  and  Fffori  State  and  i.i>cal  Areas.  The  present  work  dra* 
heavily  on  a  simpliricd  technique  for  generating  estimates  of  fiscal  capacity 
developed  by  Ri)bert  Reischauer  while  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  It 
should  be  possible  U)  keep  such  estimates  reasonably  current  through  use 
o!  tins  computer  r>ased  r.chnujue  that  draws  on  data  available  yearly. 

The  volume  ^iic:>cnts  data  on  and  a  ci)mparison  of  the  tax  capacity 
and  ellort  i)!  State  an('  KaJ  governments.  Assessment  of  State  and  local 
public  service  nrcds  are  presented  in  appendices,  including  a  separate  anaN 
ysis  ot  public  higher  education. 


9:6.0/A.1 

Special  Analyses.  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Fiscal  Year  1979.  Oftlcc  of  Management  and  Budget.  329  p--?. 
(U.S.  Government  Printing  Oti'ice.  Washington.  D.C.). 

Published  each  January  concurrently  with  tlu  President's  budget, 
the  Special  Analyses  are  an  essential  source  of  information  on  Feder.il 
^  .itlays  tor  higlier  eiJucation  and  related  areas,  such  as  medical  educatio.. 
and  research  and  development.  Special  .Analysis  J  is  devoted  to  education. 
Special  Analysis  L  deals  with  health  outlays,  including  health  training. 
Special  .Analysis  (i  h)cuses  on  tax  expenditures,  including  the  several  pro- 
visions that  benetit  education  institutions.  sUiJ  -Ms.  or  faculty,  and  Special 
Analysis  P  deals  with  research  and  development. 


9:6.0'A-2 

Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Educatioiu  Fiscal 
Year  1976.  M977.  1978)  State  Data.  Pan»  ^.  Merlins  and 
Norman  J.  Brandt.  pp.  (National  Center  for  1  ducation  Sta- 
tistics, r  S  (  iovernment  Printing  (Jt lice.  Washington.  D  C.). 

Published  .mii.i.dly.  the  c  repoMs  from  the  Higher  Ifducaltonai  Gen- 
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oral  Intormaiion  Survey  (rlHGIS)  collected  by  the  National  Center  for 
fcducilion  Statistics  (NCliS)  are  the  basic  source  of  intbriiiation  on  institu- 
tibrui  finance  tor  U.S.  higlvjr  education.  Surveys  are  mailed  yearly  to  all 
institutions,  and  better  than  percent  usually  respond.  Hstiniates  are 
made  for  rnissini;  data,  rounding  out  the  universe  ot'  higher  education. 

The  bisic  tables  include  current  lunds  re\  -nues  and  current  t'unds 
expenditures,  physical  plant  assets,  indebtedness  on  physical  plant,  endow- 
ments, and  a  statement  ot  changes  in  fund  balances.  Published  data  are 
broken  down  according  to  State,  typo  ol  control,  university,  and  v.hcther 
the  school  IS  2-  or  4'year.  DiMa  ft>r  individual  institutions  are  available  on 
computer  tapei  fn>m  NCl:S  at  a  reasonable  charge. 


9:6.0/A.3 

National  .Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Prograrns: 
9th  Annual  Survey.  1977-78  .Academic  Year.  Joscpli  D.  Boyd. 
54  pp.  (Illinois  State  Scfiohirsliip  Commission.  Dccrficid). 

These  ;ul  lu>c  survey^  ot  State  scholarsliip  and  grant  progums  are  xYi 
onl>  sources  i>t"  information  on  tins  growing  area  of  educatitinal  finance. 
During  the  l^'"6-77  academic  year.  States  awarded  nearly  S6.S0  mi''. on  in 
student  aid.  up  frtnn  S200  nullion  in  I^Ui^'-70.  Tables  provide  information 
for  every  State  and  for  ever\  progran.i  on  the  number  of  awards  an<l  total 
dollar  outlays.  With  the  m creased  emphasis  on  direct  student  aid.  any 
study  of  rest )ur ces  available  to  students  will  necessarily  huve  to  cover  tlicse 
State  programs 

('npies  of  arhcr  surve>'s  are  out  of  print  Current  sur\'eys  are  avail- 
.ible  at  cost  from  the  compiler.  Joseph  I).  Ho\'d.  c  o  Illinois  State  Scholar- 
snip  CVuTimission.  102  \V:imot  Road,  DL^erfieid.  III.  (i0015. 
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Volunlarv  Support  of  I-ducatior .  I975-I9'76.  Council  for 
i  iniinci.il  Ail!  to  I  ducation.  "0  pp.  (CT'.Al:.  New  \*ork). 

Punlislu-d  y  :uull>.  (hcse  surveys  ol  philanthVopic  giving  ti.  mstitu- 
(ions  ot  higher  education  jre  tiiv'  basic  source  (.1  mforrMation  on  v(^[antary 
"»port  Altfiough  less  tfian  half  i>t  all  institutions  complete  the  survey, 
esuma'cs  s'e  made  of  iiiMverse  totals.  Tlie  figures  provided  by  respniuients 
provuie  inform.ition  on  total  givirif.  sources  ot  support.  torr"s  of  giving, 
support  throui^i  the  .innual  lund.  t(>tal  non-alumm  parent  support,  cor- 
{>orat:oii  fiiatchmg  gitts.  and  current  market  value  ol  endowf^ent.  These 
Miiveys  been  condiicteil  since  l^>54-55.  and  thus  provule  an  excellent 
time  Scries  ot  intorirVation, 
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Higher  Education  Prices  and  Price"  Indexes.  I).  Kent  Halstead. 
I  14  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Hducation.  and  Welfare. 
U.S.  (iovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington.  IXC);  Higher 
Education  Prices  and  Price  Indexes:  1978  Supplement.  Hal- 
stead.  48  pp.  (National  Institute  of  Ilducation.  (;PO.  1978). 

hi  examining  cxpcnduurcs  on  liiglicr  education  over  linic.  analysis 
inusi  he  concerned  willi  clinnges  in  the  purchasing!  power  ul  liie  dollar 
caused  by  intlaiiun.  Priur  lo  ihe  pubhcttiun  of  ihis  lH)()k.  one  was  lorced 
lo  use  economy-wide  mdexes.  sucli  as  ihe  consumer  price  index  or  ihe 
h'Mpheii  (i.S'P  detlaior.  which  were  belicr  ihan  noihmghui  hardly  accurate 
toi  ihe  specialized  tioods  and  services  purcliuscd  by  insiiiuiions  of  iiigher 
educaiion.  II.'!sTead\  annual  publicaiions  provide  four  speeiali/e  I  indexes 
for  higlier  edu^  iliMn.  calculaied  annually  from  1%1  lo  ihe  prcsei>'  a  cur- 
rent operations  index,  a  reseiircli  and  d  velopineni  index,  a  physic  :1  plani 
additions  index.  ;md  a  student  charge  and  tuition  index.  The  rlrsi  has 
leceived  the  u.  .'atesi  attention  and  th  ^  n'lost  use, 

hi  addituMi  to  the  nuicxcs  themseives.  ihe  initial  publication  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  uses  .md  hmitalions  ot  price  ind<*xes  generally,  and 
ot)  index  mimne:  tiKMiry  The  anmia!  >  li^piemenls  simply  update  the  time 
series. 

The  compoMtn>n  t>f  liiUieatl\  vurrcnt  opciaUons  index  has  been 
ciiiici/ed  h\  I'nncetun  I  mveisi[\  presideni  William  (i.  liowen  tor  conceii- 
Iratinu  too  heaviK  on  eihic.jlion  anil  ueneral  expeii'es  ratlier  than  on  tlie 
lull  'anv:e  of  university  costs,  mclu.hn  :  au.xihary  e^terprI^es.  (See  Wilham 
(i.  li»)wen.  Ihe  l-ffects  ot  Intlal'  )n/Recess,on  on  Higher  liducatiun.  ' 
i:duca!u>nal  Rixnnl.  Summer  |v  7<  y.d.  .Sd.  No.  .^)  .Mm,  see  discussion  of 
llaistead's  inde.x  m  tiie  dociimeiiN  n\  Jemi>  and  b\  Lamer  and  .Anderson 
annotafe.!  m  the  piecedini:  seclhM;  of  this  bif  lioi^raphy. 
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Sources  of  J  uiuls  to  Colleges  and  Universities.  rcciuiiLal  iU'port 
sponsored  by  tiic  ("arncgic  Coinniission  on  llighcr  i'Aluc:ition. 
Jujic  A.  f)*\cill  and  Darnel  Sullivan.  4.S  pp  (C'arnmie  Coniinis- 
sion  on  Higher  I  lucation.  Berkeley.  Calif.). 

Ihis  shrTi  '.oliime  pr(A■lde^  valuable  data  on  :he  revei  ue  m)imcc>  of 
Inglier  e  lucafion  institurM>Ms  from  I'^.^O  U)  1*>mS.  DiawniL*  :'Mmari!y  on 
Den.ifimenf  t>l  Heahh  Iduc.oitui.  and  Welfare  Otiice  ol  hdu.  atDii  sui: 
vovn  condtKicd  before  'he  .-^t  ahlishmeni  o!  thellitihei  Idu.  atiun  (leneial 
hitormaiion  Surveys  (H[  (;|Sk  the  d.i(a  provide  a  hridije  fiiim  earlier 
P'MiiuIs  t..  :neseiJt    An\   resc.M:.fi  t'-ji  attempu  fo  tiack  the  chaiiiiini: 
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importance  of  a  given  source  of  revenue,  such  as  tuition,  will  find  this 
volume  indispensable.  , 

For  an  example  of  the  way  these  earlier  data  can  be  merged  with 
more  current  HHGIS  data,  see  the  chapter  by  Susan  C.  Nelson,  •'Financial 
Trends  and  Issues,"  in  the  Brener.ian-Finn  volume  (9:4.3/78)  annotated 
earlier  in  this  bibliography. 

9:6.0/71 

Resource  U.se  in  Higher  Education:  Trends  in  Output  and 
Input.s,  1930  to  1967.  June  A.  O'Neill,  106  pp.  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  l-ducation,  (CCHH.  Berkeley,  Calif.). 

This  pioneering  effort  involved  an  investigation  of  trends  in  output 
and  input  in  the  higher  education  ''industry''  over  the  years  1930*1967. 
Output  was  measured  according  to  instruction,  using  the  student  credii 
hour  as  a  base.  Other  products,  such  as  research  and  public  service,  were 
not  included.  Inputs  were  measured  both  by  operating  expenditures  and 
with  estimates  i>f  the  stream  of  service;  provided  by  the  capital  siock. 
A  price  index  tor  instructional  services  was  devised  to  conveit  the  mea- 
sures mil)  consiaiii  di)llars.  The  study's  principal  tiJiding  was  that  the  con- 
stant iU)llar  cost  per  credit  hour  has  not  changed  appreciably  over  the 
nearly  40  years  siudied.  indicating  thai  the  insfuctional  function  of  higher 
educav.  ^n  has  not  increased  in  productivity.  One  can  make  many  quibbles 
wah  the  niethodology  of  this  study,  but  it  r.  mains  an  essential  resource 
tor  students  of  the  higlior  education  industry.  Ii  is  al^o  invaluable  as  a 
guide  to  sources  and  limitations  of  data  in  those  earlier  years,  and  provides 
a  number  of  methodological  appendixes  on  ways  to  cope  with  these  data 
in  order  to  render  them  comparable  and  useful,  ii  is  an  essential  reference 
work. 
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Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Collere.s,  and  Selected  Non- 
profit Institutions.  Fiscal  Year  1976.  N  it.onal  Science  Founda- 
rion.  150  pp.  (NSF.  V  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.(  .  I. 

Fins  IS  an  essential  reference  for  those  seeking  intormation  on  the 
distribution  r.f  I-ederal  dollars  to  colleges  and  tmiversitie^.  The  NSF  col- 
lects  these  data  annually  from  the  14  Federal  agencies  that  account  for 
over  percent  of  the  l  oderal  obligations  to  iiistituiions  of  higher  educa- 
tion The  ^uide  ranks  the  top  100  n  jipieni  institutions  by  dollars  received, 
and  orgam/cs  by'State  oblip!M)ns  to  each  college  and  university.  Informa- 
tion v)n  Hligations  b\  each  agency  and  by  type  of  support  is  also  pre- 
sented, wri.  ^)articular  emphasis  on  support  for  academic  science. 
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These  annual  reports  can  be  ordered  from  the  US.  Government 
Printing  Office,  or  from  the  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 
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Governance  and  Coordination 


John  K.  Folger 


Governance  is  concerned  with  the  formal  and  legal  meth- 
ods of  control  and  decisionmaking,  and  with  making  and  ad- 
ministering policy  and  regulations.  Governance  is  exercised  over 
an  organization,  in  this  case,  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Governance  includes  direction  and  coiitrol  of:-  (1)  a  single 
institution  or  campus;  (2)  of  multi-institution  and  nulti- 
campus  systems;  and  (3)  statewide  systems.  Emphasis  will  6c 
given  here  to  statewide  and  multieanipus  arrangements  in 
keeping  with  the  statewide  and  national  emphasis  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Coordination  is  the  effective  interrelationship  between 
institutions  in  the  pursuit  of  common  goals  :ind  policies.  Co- 
ordination may  ijivolve  legal  control  of  specified  procedures 
(such  as  program  approval,  budget  review,  and  planning)  as  a 
means  to  assure  effective  joint  action  oi' institutions.  This  form 
of  coordination  regulates  institutions  and  their  governing 
authority.  If  ooordinalion  doiv  not  include  le2:al  authority,  it 
is  termed  voluntary^  or  advisory  coordination.  Coordination 
may  be  regulator^'  with  respect  to  public  institutions  and 
Voluntary  with  respect  to  priviite  institut.ions. 
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Alllunjgli  the  icrtn  coordination  may  l^c  iiscil  in  relation 
to  intcrnjl  units  within  a  campus,  lliis  hiblioi:rapiiy  will  limit 
the  topic  to  intcrinstiiiilional  coordination. 

Scope.  I  he  l)0iindarics  between  Liovernance  and  coordina- 
tion are  often  indistinct.  !-or  example,  if  an  inscitiilion  has  a 
jzovernini:  hoard,  aizenci.-s  that  rei^iilate  the  institution  at  the 
.SiJte  level  are  c.illed  T'oordinatinu  iioards.  even  it'  ihey  control 
tiie  key  processes  usually  associated  with  i!Ove»^".ai;ce.  such  as 
buu|4et  and  proiiram  ccMitrol. 

I'.xch'  led  tr{)m  this  se.iion  of  the  biblio  .raphy  are  works 
that  deal  [primarily  with  nianaizemei^t.  or  with  the  technical 
prt. cesses  used  to  establish  control  llvrou^h  governance  or 
coordinaljori.  such  as  budizetint:.  program'  audit  procedures 
or  planninti.  ( iovernance 'and  coordination  are  tl;us  limited 
here  to  the  ic^zal  and  or^-iani/.alional  framework  within  which 
more  spLcrliL  polio  processes  are  conducted. 

Also' e\ -luded  .ire  wor' s  that  deal  prmiarily  with  internal 
i^overnance  arrani^em jnts  b. 'tween  faculty,  departments  and 
administration.  The  extensive  literature  on  collective  barizainini.' 
ir.  hiizher  education.  :*or  example,  is  not  included  (see  Topic  S: 
l-jcultyi: 

Oruani/ation,  ^'Iie  iTrst.  section  hsts  works  that  t'ocus 
primarily  on  instUutiotutl  tzmernance.  Also  included  are  con- 
cept.;.d  studies  of.  the  trovernini:  process  and  a  few  highly 
selected  works  from  related  ori;ani/ation  and  adminis  r^jtive 
theor\ 

I  he  second  section  focuses  on  the  more  limited  liteiature 
dealini:  wit!:  the  organization  anil  functions  of  State  level 
bo;  rd  i^oth  coordinating!  and  ^ovi:rnini:.  There  are  two  major 
themes  4*irsi.  the  proper  relationship  I'letween  State  agencies 
and  instil ations  in  terms  of  centralization  versus  decenlrab 
i/ation  and.  accountability  versus  independence:  and  second, 
the  fitfn  tinii;  n\'  State  as»encies.  in  terms  i>f  ir  II r.'elationships 
and  f>erI'ori^uince  le\els. 

I  he  (hirel  section  contains  works  that  are  primarily  de- 
scriptiV'/  «  f  State  orL'ani/atrons  for  ^ooribnation  or  iiovernance. 
Ih.^se  !esi  riptions  ina\  in*  used  l<i  tiace  ami  analyze  changes 
w,  Slat  •  .irrannenj'/nls 
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OPIC  OR^iAiNlZATION 

10:  Coordination  and  Govemiincr 

I.O  Evaluative  and  Analytic  Studies 

l.I  General 
K2   State  Role 
13   Federal  Role 

2.0   Descriptions  of  Coordinating  and  Governing  Arrange- 
ments 

1.0  EVALUATIVE  AND  ANALYTIC  STUDIES 

1 . 1  General 
10:1.1/77 

New  Structures  of  Campus  Pow  r,  John  D.  MiUctt,  294  pp. 
(iossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

John  D.  Mill;tt  and  30  othir  authors  of  case  studies  examine  the 
changing  structure  of  managemer  t.  decisionmaking  (governance;  and 
leadership  that  emerged  on  campus  in  the  decac'e  from  1966  to  1976.  In- 
creased faculty  and, student  participation  in  governance  characterized  this 
period,  and  Milletl,  tnrough  30  case  studies  of  various  types  of  4-year  insti- 
tutions, attempted  to  assess  the  effects  of  tiie  changes  on  the  effectiveness, 
clarity  and  acceptability  of  the  new  arrange^nents.  The  book  is  limited  to 
the  internal  govc  ince  of  individual  campusca,  and  does  not  consider 
mullicampascs  or  statewide  governance  arrangements,  although  their  im- 
pact is  obvious  m  some  of.the  cases. 

The  book  has  eight  chapters.  The  first  reviews  studies  of  governance 
and  different  models  of  the  governance  process.  It  defines  the  dimensions 
of  leadership,  management  and  decisionmaking  that  w^!!  be  examined  in 
the  later  sections.  The  second  describes  study  methods.  The  next  three 
chapters  include  the  case  studies  respectively  of  major  research  universi- 
ties, other  universities  and  general  baccalaureate  colleges  The  last  three 
chapters  examine  the  results  and  d*-  elop  gener >Uz2tions.  The  increase  m 
participation  of  faculty  and  students  was  largely  a  result  of  increased  ac- 
ceptabihty  of  decisionmaking  (and  the  resultant  decisions),  but  this  was 
offset  by  a.  reduced  effectiveness  of  university  governance  arrangements. 
Millett  discusses  a  workable  model  of  campus  governance  in  the  seventh 
chapter  and  th  :  final  chapter  is  a  realistic  examination  of  the  requirement, 
for  an  effective  governance  structure.  This  book  is  a  very  valuable  blend  of 
concept  and  theory  and  Millet's  extensive  practical  involvement  with  lead- 
ership and  decisionmaking  in  higher  education. 
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Managing  Multicampus  Systems,  liugcnc  Lc.-  and  Frank  M 
Bowcn.  I  74  pp.  (Josscy-Bass.  San  Francsco). 

This  book  reports  on  a  rofxatiiination  of  tho  multicampus  systems 
studied  by  the  autl.ors  tor  the.r  \97\  book  The  Uulticampus  Unirenitv 
Like  the  earher  work,  this  was  pr-.-duced  under  the  a..spiees  of  the  Cam'e- 
g«e  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Mifjier  Mducation  (successor  to  the  .  Thcr 
Carnciiie  C  .Miumssion ).  It  exaimnes  the  wav  m  which  these  .sys'ems  w.-re 
responding  to  the  chanynf  pressures  m  higher  eUncalion.  enrollnieni 
stabilization  and  decline,  and  more  limited  resources.  Tlie  authors  do  this 
in  eight  chapters.  Tlie  first  describes  the  nine  sys-ems.  the  next  sLx  de- 
scribe key  functions  of  planning,  program  review,  budgeting,  program  de- 
velopment strategies.  facult>  retrenchment  and  r.  lewal.  .student  admis- 
sions  and  transfer'.,  and  concludes  with  a  prognosis  about  ;nulticampus 
systems     the  I'ASO's 

Tlie  iu:-st  study  was  based  on  .|uesiiunnaires  and  about  100  inter- 
views with  svst  -in  oftkiaK  Theic  are  a  numl.er  of  inierostinu  comparisons 
with  the  earlier  -tudy  of  these  same  institutions,  l  or  exam;  'e  thcv  now 
do  iruwe  planning  .Xcadeii.ic  and  fiscal  planiiim:  aie  much  more  jo..|v 
_elaicd.  and  there  is  a  mu.  greater  development  of  svstem.s  that  noes 
be>ond  the  aggregations  of  mdivid,  I  campuses.  The  kev  issue,  however 
IS  st.li  centrah/atiwn  versus  deccntrali/atioii  whal  tur-.ctions  mu-t'  he 
centiallv  governed  and  managed,  wh...  functions  can  he  coor-linated  ;a 
the  central  level,  but  managed  at  the  ^.-iipus  level, 
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Managing  Today's  Universities,  l-rcilcnck  B.ild.-rston.  ;>07  pp. 
f  Josscy-Bass.  .San  Francisco). 

This  ho.;k  is  pait  ihe  outgrowth  of  a  maioi  program  of  research 
■  ••  :.nive.-t>  administration  conducted  by  Dr.  Frederck  HaldcrsLoji  and 
..tr.ers  at  Herkele>  tron,  \^>os  to  l')7s.  The  work  in  part  rc:]ccis  the 
■••.«th..r  s  rich  backgiound  of  administrative  experience  and  teaching  about 
..ammistra.inn  There  a;e  10  chapters  which  provide  a  con.optiiar frame- 
wnik.  p'us  piact:cal  descimtioris  of  the  cop.f  uenc:.s  involved  in  uni- 
vciMly  goNernaii.e  and  n:a'iagement.  their  values  and  objectives,  the- policy 
."Mlvsis  proces..  ai...  iinive  iiy  market  environments.  Several  chapter's 
discuss  'he  economics  of  un:versity  management  there  is  a  ch:ipier  on 
"""rmation  neeaol  to,  management,  and  a  final  chaptei  examines  the 
man.igement  reuiiirem-iits  for  institution:;'  survival,  .stability  and  excci- 
leiue 

I  hu  hn,,k  IS  piimariK  focused  on  the  internal  m:,n;ii:enient  of  ;lie 
Mniversit>,  .:!ihu„gh  inportani  external  ,.,rces  aie  given  consideiable  a;- 
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leniion  There  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  tiscal  inaria^icnieni  and  un  ihe  use 
oi  auaniiiaiive  nianaeenieni  procedures,  alihougli  ihe  author  .ilsu  is  quite 
sensiiivc  lo  the  values  of  ih-;  aeadcinic  coniinuniiy  wiihin  wh.  *h  these 
nianageiiieni  methods  operate. 
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The  University  as  an  Organisation.  James  A.  Perkins,  cd..  213 
pp.  (McC. raw-Hill  Book  C  o..  New  York). 

This  voUwne  is  one  of  a  series  commissioned  by  tlie  Carnej^ie  Com- 
mission on  Hiiijier  I'ducation  It  focuses  on  the  'jniversity  ;is  a  unique. 
iiuiUipuipoS'r  oriiani/ation  in  our  society.  James  A.  Perkins  has  written 
the  first  and  'ast  chapters  himself,  in  which  he  outlines  some  of  the  con- 
tlicts  and  tensions  between  the  multiple  functions  of  univer:*ities.  In  the 
last  chapter  he  assesses  whether  the  tensions  bet\seen  the  different  func- 
tions are  likely  to  lead  to  the  elimin:Mon  of  some  of  the  functions  in  favor 
of  the  central  ri^le  of  instruction  L.'iiited  attention  is  s^iivcn  to  the  fact 
that  most  universiHes  dv:  part  of  a  hiriicr  external  organi/.ational  strr.cture; 
the  wnik  focuses  pnmaiiiy  on  the  internal  oigam/ation  <»*"the  institution. 

The  book  is  oru;ini/ed  into  three  nujor  sections.  The  tirst  gives  per- 
spectives on  the  history  .ma  the  similarities  and  differences  umonii  Ameri- 
can iiniveisuies  ll  also  piuvidcs  c\)mparisons  of  a  (Jerman.  linglish.  Frcu''^ 
.ind  Canadian  university.  ;«nd  has  a  chapter  on  the  tensions  that  iiave 
developed  in  considering  the  univetsity  as  a  ciwnnuinity. 

' The  second  section  contrasts  university  oriiani/ation  with  other 
iristitiilions  :i  •^overtiment  ayency.  a  loundation  and  ;i  business  c4)rpora- 
non.  Ihe  tliir*'  section  considers. leuiil  status,  corporate  authority  and  re- 
lations with  trustees.  This  section  is*  most  relevant  to  those  interested  in 
sialev.ide  iiover nance  and  coordination  "articulaily  relevant  is  the  chapter 
hy  l  yn^.m  Cjlenii>  and  Ihonias  Dalglis  i  on  hiij>er  education  and  the  law. 
This  :s  .1  somewhat  dittuse  sc::c.>  of  essays  on  univ^Tsity  or^ani/ation.  hut 
It  {)iov!des  usetul  now  perspectives  on  some  old  proh  ins. 


10  1  1/60 

Governance  o\'  Collcuics  and  Universities.  John  J:  Corson.  20^> 
pp  I  McCiraw-l  lill  Book  C  o..  New  \*ork). 

Tliu  '/xamm.nio!]  'jovci nance  by  an  experienced  ec<Miomist  and 
pian.i^einent  ^nnsulfjiii  provides  a  basic  «n'ervic\^  of  insiihition  iiovcrn- 
ance  .md  aklininistrainni  It  is  nnc  ot  the  Inst  to  use  tlie  coii'.eptual  base  ol 
uriiani/.i:*  >r)  ilieni\  ti>  MuK/e  as  well  as  describe  univeisiiy  decision- 
making .ind  coveinance  processes  I  here  i^  limited  allention  lo  exieinal 
oieam/anoti.tl  oi  jo^cniaiKC  inll'iences.  foi  the  book  deals  pnm.irii>  with 
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intar.al  uuvcrnanot-  l-„llow.ru..  duptcrs  dcscribini:  !  j  tutu.e  and  m'....:!- 
can.c  „i  j;uu-,.ancc.  a.id  the  u.nverMty  as  an  .•  :::>u:Mstrativc  enter jx-s,. 
there  IS  a  series  ot  chapters  about  the  various  gruur^s  that  partic.pve  in 
dec.MMn.nakiM.  u,.;c,sn> -uide  olficeis  (picMdcnts  and  .icc-p.-MdentsI 
academic  deans,  departmental  chairmen  and  laeulty.  This  is  followed  hy 
a  cviparison  .,i  umvcrsi:;,.  decisionmakini:  and  administrative  processes 
*!!h  ihn^c  nt  oti.ci  ..i.i;aii!/a:i.,ii^  and  an  identification  of  diifcicnces  in 
u..i^clslt^  pcrs.,ni;cl  and  pio.cdurc .  ilun  make  then  i;overnar>.cc 

[''■  '1. .•s^  ditlctent 

A  .haptc:  on  cMcmi..1  .iilluences  on  yoveiiiance  is  followed  bv  a 
"n..l  Jiapte,  that  ex.i.i„i,c-s  the  etiects  ol  lea.'ciship  and  institutional 
...aia.ie.  (pu.pn.e  I  dcciMoMiMaki.iu  and  ^  ve, nance.  Ti,e  hnok  contains 
u^oiul  .on,Micntar>  on  the  litctatu.c  on  management,  governance  ind 
•|r.^Mii/alM,„  theo,>  both  in  hi.hei  education  and  iieneral  Works  While 
the  -..-.k  is  ha^ed  m  pan  on  Msits  and  interviews  at  10  instituuons  John 
(  o,M,„  «ucce.Mull>  genctaliA-d  hi-,  an.,l>Ms  to  p,.,vid.  a  basic  view  of  uni- 
V'.  tMt)  .icuMnmnakni;.;  pi..cc^^eMn  institutions  .)f  highei  learning. 

1.2   State  k., Ii> 
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State  Boards  <,C  Higlier  Education,  kicliard  Millard.  69  pp. 
<.Anieric:m  .AsNociaiioii  of  Hiuhcr  i-.diication.  WashiiiiitGn.  D.C.). 

Ihu  :epo,r  sUMPii.Mi/cs  ilie  liutoiical  development  \,f  .statewide 
n.u.ds.  .mJ  .[..  vuhcs  ilu-  i  vp.-^  ofMich  noai.Js  ,n  terms  ..f  their  functions 
powc:-  jii,l  :eLMl  M,ii.tu,e  I  licre  is  a  u^elul  cliaplei  which  traces  the  de- 
ve,.,p,i,,„,  .„  ,h,  -^^  j^,^,^.  postsecondary  commissions 

(1-0-  (  ommissions),  .A  inial  chapter  on  issues,  trends  and  directions  de- 
scribes some  ot  the  current  prohleins  in  the  operation  of  statewide  agen- 
■:.es.  as  well  as  some  of  ,!,c  problems  the  agencies  are  trying  to  resolve.  ^ 

Ihis  repo;;  p.Hiurilv  descriptive,  and  is  developed  from  the 
••utho,  ^  b.ickgiound  a^  a  statewide  executive  and  his  extensive  working 
relat.„n>hips  with  .State  agencies  as  diieetor  of  the  Department  of  Post- 
secundjiv  I  ducation  at  the  l-ducation  Commission  of  the  States.  This 
icport  i;,ve^  a  good  uencral  .ner^iew.  and  includes  an  e.xiensiVe  bibliogra- 
phy tor  the  i.-;u!e-  who  ^vant^  to  pursue  the  sah|ect  m  more  detail. 
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Changin;{  Pattern.s  of  ( ;()vernaiKe  in  Jiiglier  Fducation.  Jolin  j. 
C.-rsnn.  pp  (I  nnorsity  ..{  .Arizona  Hi.ulicr  Jidiication  Pro- 
iirain   1  \i>con  i 

•Jlus  IS  .1  ...Ik-.-iMH  ..!  pap.Ts  that  was  piesented  at  a  conierence  at 
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ihc  Injvcrsiiy  ot  ArvDna  The  cllc' jon.  lypicjliy.  i:;  dilTusc  jriC  some- 
vsliji  uneven.  J')hn  J.  (  oi r'  "'I'.liiics  live  e/.ernjl  forces  ihji  luve  hjd  a 
map):  irnpjcl  on  luv^lier  eduCJliun:  demogrjplMC.  liie  eKpjnsion  of  know- 
leilj;e.  ttie  piessurcs  for  denioerjvi/jiion .  ihe  expansion  of  v^dvernmeni  and 
ihe  ll^e  of  ihc  "uiiderdoi;  "  Corson  concludes  iIjjI  il  will  be  lurd  lo  rujin- 
tjiii  insiuiiiioris  dedjcJicd  iv,  developing  "mquiriirz  minds"  in  llie  fjce  of 
nlJ^^  f*  aiiei  ediiLjlH)n  ^^lih  i:,uic  liiniled  resources.  John  D.  Mii.jll  lus  j 
y-Apct  on  I  he  expaiidini:  lolo  of  ihe  Sijles  in  hiulier  educjlion.  jrjd  Mjrvm 
I)  Ji>''nson  li.J^  A  pjper  on  the  insinuliorjjl  perspeelive  of  SlJle-iiislilu- 
lional  n.iJIIon^  Alhn  W.  OsiJf  discus.'^es  llie  I-ederjl  iiiipjcl  on  SlJle  Jnd 
iiKTiiutiorul  jiolicyinjkini:.  jnd  T  H;irry  McKinney  hjh  j  long  pjper  on 
liie  oruaru/Jiioii  jnd  L«)ordm;!tion  ol  poslse^  oridjry  vocjliorul  progrJins. 
jiid  itie  iinpjt:  nt  ill'.'  f  cderjl  Cioverni.ien!  on  SlJle  voljUoiijI  educjtion 
NtriiLliireN 
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hvaluating  Statewide  Boards:  New  Directions  for  Educational 
Research.  Robert  ()  BcrJalil.  cd..  114  pp.  '(Josscy-Bass,  San 
1  rancisco). 

IhiN  I  .  .1  vjliMhic.  jhliMiigli  Mimeuhjt  uneven,  set  of  pjpers  jbout 
ihc  Li»rueinpnrar\  pn^bleins  ol  sutewule  boards,  jnd  llie  functions  they 
•Ai!I  rjeed  u)  pcit'>nn  in  the  l  ulure  The  papers  Rise  lots  of  questions  jrul 
proMile  ro!;jiuely  te\v.  :iiisvv.eis.  except  lliat  ihe' future  of  statewide  boards 
I^  likeK  lit  be  uii^-eitain  and  dilliLuh  lierdahl  wrote  tlie  ii;st  and  lasi 
^hapteis  iriiMself  lie  calls,  in  tlie  llr  t  cliapter.  for  [>eriodic  appraisal  of  tlie 
perforHLiiiLe  of  boards,  reasonini:  thai  since  iiiosl.  of  them  have  evolved 
ho\(>nd  the  inrnialive  slai;e.  their  turtlKr  development  sliould  be  guided 
h\  cMernjl  pcoi  reviews  n  their  effei  tiveness.  f\ii  Callan  follo\*.  wiili  a 
percep'T'e  »el  »>l  rec»>miiiet^dations  about  evaluati-^'i  o\  the  luiictiori:.  * 
^^'MfJs  and  lion  (irahani.  a  Stale  legislator  Imni  I'lorida.  suggests  tiial 
lei'jsLitiircN  as  shapers  and  impleMientt)rs  of  public  polic)  .^re  tlie  proper 
groups  It)  ovahiate  ^'o-irds 

Seveial  i)t  the  papers  thosL*  Hy  [  red  llarcleroad.  J<^iin  Keller.  Joliri 
1>  MilL-r  and  I  rcdcriek  HaUierston  exa^nine  decentralization  vs.  central- 
i/atioii  ot  auth« niy  m  deahni;  iih  changing  probleins  of  tlie^  next  decade. 
\V|tile  de^-'cnt rali/atH 'ti  jn  .idvocaicd.  nioie  eentrah/ation  seems  to  be  tlie 
hkcl>  'tlmvI  AiiMihet  tlieine  that  niris  ihtouuh  several  of  these  papers 
ih.'NO  Mi'''M  ilolJcrman,  arul  Citaliani  is  the  need  for  statewide 
b^'tnlv  *M  le%of'>p  .mk!  nuiinrain  ette^tive  political  relationships,  tor  such 
r  -iatjonsiups  ai!1  li.i\c  a  great  deal  to  <lo  with  tlie  weight  and  elteeiiveness 
o!  »he  Soafds'  poliLN  re^omiiiciKlatioiis.  This  set  ni  pjpcrs  raises  important 
. pjt'sti. ln^  tiui  aiH  He  u»otul  to  both  hiulkr  ediiention  adniinisliators  and 
^fll<K•|o^  .^[    1 1 u a M i » n a  1  of-.iin/.itioii  and  evaltiatioii 
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AdminLstntion  of  Statewide  Svstenis  of  Higher  Education. 
Fred  lla  'cnnid.  cd..  51  pp.  (Aiiicncan  College  Testing  Pro- 
urMni.  low  a  f'ity  r 

Ihis  Is  a  collLMn>n  i)i  cDnlcrcncc  papers  covering  several  >»peciali/ed 
aspects  vii  adiinriisiralii)!!  of  siaiexsiJe  systems,  trie  need  for  belter  mt\)r- 
rna:ion.  student  aid  prouran^s  us  a  cumponcnl  of  statewide  systems,  and 
centralized  vs  deeentrali/ed  oruani/ations  Two  ot'  the  papers,  "Clianginu 
Patterns  of  Statewide  (•»H)rdination,"  hy  Riehard  .Millard,  and  "Organ- 
i/uvA  "^tJtc  Systems  Un  Ma\irmim  I'tYevtiveiiess."  h\  I- red  llarcleroad. 
discuss  general  trends  and  issues  in  tl.e  limetions  and  structure  ot  hoards. 
.MiirLjernad  discusses  the  applicability  oi'  new  patterns  of  decentrali/ation 
in  hMsme'.-,  to  Slate  bnarJ-iristitutional  relaliv*)nships. 

Fv^o  other  papers,  one  b>  J,)hn  O  Millett  on  the  analytic  use  ut* 
inlorm.1  -.i,  m  siaievsule  [>lanning.  and  tiie  ijtiier  by  Ben  L:i\srence  on  the 
an.iKiic  Use  of  data  in  postseconda:>  [)Ianning,  discuss  the  need  I'or  and 
Use.  oi  inlormation  m  si.itewkli-  planning  and  coordination.  J^)hn  Foli:er 
.oiitmues  ihf  ihenie  of  inti)rrr,iri,)n  use  by  exainmini;  the  kind  of  data 
.ind  an:ii>sis  needed  to  .issess  pr.  uress  (or  lack  of  ii)  m  achieving  ei]ual 
educiiiop;,!  «>pp,)riumt>  ;it  tiie  Sute  Lnel.  Joseph  Boyd  discusses  ihe 
uroHth  of  suidenl  .issisiance  pr.'i:rams  and  dieir  reliition  to  statewide 
p'  .nmnu  .ind  cin)rilinjtion 

A  iheme  tfi.a  emerges  Worn  three  of  these  papers  i.s  t!^e  need  for  in- 
iDiruation  iiu)re  reievani  l»>  policy  and  piannini:  problems  of  Stale  agen- 
cies An.>ther  theme  is  the  persistence  of  the  tension  between  statewide 
'  .ersighi  and  ojordin.itmn  fuiictii>iis  and  tn-.;itutii)nal  auiononu  . 
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Cioven  ance  of  Higher  Education:  Si.x  Priority  Problems.  C  arne- 
gie  C.  inrniNMon  on  Higher  I-diication,  34^/pp.  ( MeCiraw-Hill 
Book  O  n  .  New  \'ork). 

Ih;s  report  ,\ca\.  \kiiU  the  deeishMHuakini:  aspect  i)f  governance  .md 
j>reserHs  reconmieiidai;o,u  ^hom  si\  areas  where ''tensions  over  such 
de.iMonnLikmg  have  deveh>ped  The  first  area  deals  with  the  relation  of 
the  ..m:piis  ro  e\!ernal  auihoriiy  (State  and  I-ederah.  Here  selective 
nuleperulehce  rathei  rh.in  ai:i,.nom>  is  reci)P-:ici-!e ^uth  the  campus 
bemg  :ndepeiulem  in  (  1  nnt..!  •  j  .  onduct .  C )  aeademi.  .'ffairs.and  {}) 
.idmmiMKitive  an.meements  A  det.iilcd  lisi  is  developed  i)rareas  .f  proper 
puhli.  o.iii:..|  Mu\  o!  msiiiurional  independence  in  \arii»us  of' 
(hM.iomii.ikm^'  ilie  (  ^nunissjon  .liso  developed  live  iecoi:\.iendations 
dealm-  '.wh  .oiuiol  mu\  mtlcpendeiice  mc!tuling  the  s!ii:^M:>tion  that  e.ch 
St.i!e  de.'uii'  the  :^:..pe;  Smi.-  ^pliere  of  .,mho,,iy  and  the  areas  of  nisiit u- 
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lional  Muicpondeiicc.  The  rccoir.nicndalions  in  thib  chaplci  arc  balanced, 
wcl!  rcavMii'd .  and  hacked  u;  by  endcnce 

Hie  olher  priorily  problcnis  cxan:  ed  are;  ihe  ijovcrnancc  role  of 
the  hoard  of  irustces.  Us  composition  and  relation  to  the  president ;  collec- 
tive barizajnirii;  and  faculty  power,  principles  and  practices  of  tenure 
(winch  1.'.  buili  a  governance  and  a  personnel  issue),  tl:  •  prt)per  role  ot  stu 
dents  in  acadcniis  and  nisMiuiional  governance  and  decisiornnakin^'.  and 
finally,  decisionmaking  m  times  of  eniergcncy  and  crisis.  Imvc  appendices 
make  up  about  iwd-tliinis  nf  the  b(M>k  and  include  faculty  and  student 
responses  III  a  i|ueslionnaire  on  uovernancc  i.ssues.  as  well  as  statements 
about  iiovcrnance  issues  by  several  :'joups  I  he  si.\  problems  are  snniewhat 
indcpeiuleiii.  cotmected  onl\  b\  then  lelaiionship  and  etfect  on  decision- 
inakmg 
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Public  Universities.  State  Aiiciaie.s  and  the  Law:  C  onstitutional 
Autonor  ly  in  Decline.  Lynian  ^.ilcnny  mui   I  hoinns  l)a[j;[i>h, 
hM  pp.  (C  enter  for  Research  aiul  Development  in  Hiiilier 
eatior.  Berkelev.  C'alil. ). 

Ih.s  report  reviews  the  leii.jl  lel.iti  niships  between  public  universit; ,'S 
ami  the  ^Mie  It  exainiiifs  the  me.inini:  •>!  consiituiional  status,  uid  how 
that  h.is  'een  aftected  by  cuirt  decisions  and  by  an  increasing  involve- 
menl  ot  state  agencies  m  institutional  affairs.  Tne  i'ook  concludes  that 
Stale  agencies  h.ivc  exer^-o  an  "-asnig  oversight  over  higher  educatu)n. 
.mil  that  LMfistitutiiir  .il  status  conters  an  increasingly  limited  independence 
'"^upon  the  msiiiu.o  |iis  that  ha\e  it 
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Cr)()nlinati()n  or  Chaos?  Report  of  the  (ask  I'oree  oil  Coordi- 
nation, (iovernanee  and  Slnielure  of  r<\slseeondar\'  l-diic.ition. 
I  10  pp  .  kep(^rl  No.  4^  (luUiealion  Cointuissi'^n  of  the  States. 
Derner.  d^jo  ) 

ihiN  /:p<'it  v^as  piepated  b>  a  task  tor.e  ot'  institutional  repre- 
scniative.*  legislators  aiul  Stale '  pnstsecoMdar>  agency  heads  under  the 
auspKes  i)t  t'..»  1  duc.tiion  (  nmmission  oi  ih  *  .Slates.  The  task  .i^c  was 
lK\ule^!  h*.  tnrmei  (in\erm)r  K«ibeii  Scuii  uT  Noith  Carolin  .  I  he  report 
rc\u**As  Mie  lories  jiiectmL*  highei  edni.\»ii(>n.  stiesscs  *iic  ke>  role  ot 
pKinmn'j.  tn  Stale  coordination  and  discusses ' .State  •gency  tunci:ons 
planinnv!  progr.mi  review  and  evaluation,  and  bud;  -;  re\iew  ltciKiswi»'i 
a'scoes  ot  ver\  >.:eneial  recommendations,  the  tiist  ol  which  is*  that  tliere 
Is  no  MMcle  '•^est  w.i\  ot  pertormmg  State-[evcl  '(mictions,  so  thai  each  State 
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shoulJ  Icvdop  the  stmc.urc  th.t  (Its  its  „w„  hiMnrv  .nd  politi.:.!  cundi- 

There  is  jlso  a  series  of  reeornrnendjiions  for  the  I-ederjl  govern- 
"'•■ni  I.,  reeugni/e  the  uniqueness  .nd  .uionorny  „f  ihe  Slates  Th  •  ree- 
(..nrnend.ti„ns  underhne  the  importance  of  pbnning.  .nd  ur.e  that  ill 
(Uils  ul  p,.;,..  ,„d  p,;vjte  postseeond;,ry  education  he  indu/ -d  .,.  co- 
.    ord.n.,.„„      „.„  ,ust  puhne  .ulleges  .nd  un.versmes.  St.tes  .re  encou.: 
ayed  to  develop  .  single  statewide  .yeney  for  pbnning  .nd  eoordin.tior 
^nd  eaeh  St.ie  is  uryed  to  delineate  the  lespeetive  lesponsibilmes  .nd 
^uthoruv  ...  St.tc  ..uaieies  .nd  institutions.  There  .re  other  reeonwnend.- 
■  ons  de..hnu  w„h  deeentr.li/.tion  of  deeision.n.king.  lemsbtive  support 
•''  -»->U.n..     .nd  ph.nninu  through  .  St.te  .geney .  .nd  the  unJesir.bil- 
.n>  St.te-K  -.vl  pre.udits.  The  report  eon. hides  Hut  post.udils  .re 
>ne  propel  .Mul  ,-it.vt|..c  -  ■  u.s . -f  K.quiring  .eeounl.bility . 
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Slalcwide  Coordination  of  Higher  Education.  Robert  O.  Bcrdalil 
-X.->  pp  (American  CoiiiKil  on  luiiication.  Wasliiimton.  D.C.) 

rii.s  hook,  o.inpleted  n.  .„  t(.       d  of  ,!„•  IWhO's  when  the  e.xp.n- 
MO-  u,  hiuhe^  educnon  w.s  sL-w,         :h,  „h,s,  eonprehensive  e.x.niina 
"...  ot  si.i,.wide  .oordin.tion        ,   .nncrs  in  the  w.ke  of  the  sixties 
h..:..n.  In  the  bte  lW,„>-s  .s,„es  h:.d  established  .  st.tevvide  .geney 

Iherelore.  the  issue  of  institution.!  :.ulonoiny.ndp,iblieeo-rol.s.ihesemi.' 

'-^'1  P"""  1'-  this  ho:,k.  I,  eoinplcnenis  the  i'LS'J  study  bv  Lvn.n  Glenny 
I  here  is  .  thorouuh  study  .nd  d,seu.s.sion  of  the  development  of  .nd 
d.tUren  es  .„,.,ng  st.te-vide  .gcneies.  .s  well  .seh.ptcrs  on  board  member, 
snip  .nd  st.tt.nu  .nd  the  functions  of  pl.nnmg.  buduet  review  .nd  pro- 
gr.in,  revieu.  Ilie  ch.pter  on  the  rel.,ions!;ips  to  governor  .nd  lemsl.ture 
.m  t.;e  .,,e  h.nd  .ind  public  insiiiuiions  on  the  other  provide  stinVil.tinc 
voiilriist  1  iir  discussimi 

The  .oncli.sM.M  o.ni.ms  reconimend.tions  for  the  coordinulion  nee- 
ess..r>  .,,  ,n,pK-meni  •Mecfve  ln,hei  eduction  development,  bu;  coordi- 
.....on  .houi.  Iv  t.uipcred  by  .  sens::.vity  to  ..cess.rv  .nsiilutu.nal  free- 
uoni  .  and  Ir.ili'ions  oi  s.lf  gi^-ciiiiir'ni. 

One  iMipoium  ,rea  ot  autoi.omy  .nd  .self-overnnieni  ,s  ,:  the 
prr  ate  avtoi  Flii^  ^-.dv  u  ,„  .p,,,.l  mterest  to,  those  in  the  priv  .,c 
sector  nccuise  ol  . nmpiehensive  leview  of  .State  aid  to  priv.,,  ,„„„u. 
t..m  .  .„.!  the  relation  to  statewide  coord.n.tion  and  plan-um  Robert 
He  >lah!  r,v,.u,H.  ihe  lu^roiv  of  public  aiu  to  private  colleues.  notes  the 
sl-ll  ...  en„.l|,na,t  w,,,,,  pnvatc  to  publu-  ,„  the  previous  H.iee  Je.adcs 
.1  ul  .!'.-s,  [iPf.  -lu-  need  toi  State  .nd 

Insiitutioiul  a..-,.uniabr.tv  and  ti.e  po|,ti..  ..(State  aid  to  p„v„e 
".Mfou.  „e  disai.sed  ,n  light  o,  ,l,e  -:ole  ot  the  cooHimatlMU  ..en.v 
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This  report  was  based  on  in-dopth  visits  to  some  13  States  and  re- 
ports commissioned  from  six  others. 
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Coordinating  Higher  Education  for  the  1970's,  Lyman  Glenny, 
Robert  O.  Bcrdahl,  Ericsl  Palola  and  James  Paltridge,  96  pp, 
(Center  for  Research  anu  Development  of  Higher  Education, 
Betkoley,  Calif  ). 

This  report  was  prepa'-ed  as  a  "guide  for  political  and  institutional 
leaders,  as  well  as  coordinating  boards  and  their  staffs."  The  report  begins 
V  ith  arguments  for  coordination  rather  than  governance  -  in  the  state- 
wide board.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  whis..)  provide  a  brief  discussion 
of.th«  :opic  followed  by  guidelines  for  boards  and  their  staffs  to  use  in 
developing  functions.  Topics  covered  are:  membership  and  organization 
of  i*'c  board;  planning:  program  review;  budgeting,  operating,  and  capitaJ: 
data  bases  for  planning;  adrninistration  of  aid  programs;  and  nonpublic 
higlier  education. 

This  guidc'lra^the  advantages  of  brevity  and  clarity^an(^  the  authors 
offer  ipccitic  sugges/ions  in  controversial  aieas.  As  a  result,  most  practi- 
Uoneis  can  Ilrid^so>^e  things  with  which  to  disagree,  but  a  lot  more  with 
which  to  agree.  The  booklet  has  probably  been  used  inore  as  a  guide  lo 
practice  than  any  other  single  publication,  with  the  possible  exception  of  . 
D  Kent  Ualste:i'J\s  Statewide  Planning  in  Higher  Education  (15:2.0/74). 


10:1.2/59  1 

.Autonomy  of  Public  Colleges,  Lyman  Glenry,  325  pp.  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  IS  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  statewide  coordination 
and  has  become  a  classic  in  the  field.  Lyman  Glenny  offers  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  developr/icnt  of  coordination  up  to  about  1957,  and  has 
chapters  deahng  with  the  majoi  functions  'of:  planning,  policymaking, 
program  allocation,  and  budgeting.  Glenny  examines  the  tension  between 
institutional  autonomy  and  some  form  of  effective  State  coordination, 
and  identifies  procedures  tl.at  are  likely  to  strike  a  balance  between  them. 
This  book  was  based  on  visits  and  studies  in  12  States,  and  has  proved  to 
be  :i  major  contribution  to  highe*  education  research. 

10:1.2/592 

The  Campus  and  the  State,  Malcolm  :YIoos  and  Frances  Rourkj, 
414  pp.  (John,s  Hopktns  Press,  Baitimorc). 

This  IS  a  detailed  report  of  the  staff  work  done  for  the  Milton  ' 
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Hiienhower  Commission,  which  produced  a  much  shorter  report  and  re- 
commendations, The  Efficiency  of  Freedom,  The  Commission  was  estab- 
hshed  to  examine  the  growth  of  State  controls  (some  by  State  coordinat- 
ing and  governing  boards  but  a  majority  as  a  result  of  the  budget  process) 
over  institutions  of  higher  education.  Opinions  were  obtained  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  institutional  administrators,  most  of  whom  decried  the 
growth  of  controls  procedures  and  ^cd  tape.  The  authors'  major  theme, 
which  was  supported  by  the  daui  and  opinions  they  collected,  was  that 
freedom  and  autonomy  of  public  institutions  should  be  restored,  and  that 
controls  and  regulations  are  a  major  deterrent  to  institutional  effective- 
ness.  The  a  'hors  conclude  that  decentralization  of  authority  at  each 
campus  to  the  maximum  ex;ent  feasible  is  the  best  policy  to  follow. 


See  a/so: 

15:1.2/76-2  The  States  and  Higher  Education;  A  Proud  Pnst  and  a  Vital 
Future  and  commentary  Supplement,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  Teaching,  94  and  66  pp.  { Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco).  This 
volume  contains  an  important  discussion  am'  recommendation  about 
State-level  governance  arrangements. 

15:1.2/71  The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:  State  Responsibility  for  Post- 
secondary  Education,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  156  pp. 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co  ,  New  York). 

15:1.1/75-1  Formulating  Policy  in  Postsecondary  Education,  The  Search 
for  Alternatives,  John  F.  Hugfies  and  Olive  Mills,  eds.,  338  pp.  (Americaii 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.). 

.15:2.0/74  Statewide  Planning  in  Higher.-Education,  D.  Kent  Halstead,S12 
pp..  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C). 

18:1.2/77  State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  The  Political  Economy 
of  the  Process,  Frank  Schmidilein  and  Lyman  A.  Glenny,  275  pp.  (Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
forma.  Berkeley) 

18:1.2/76-3  State  Budgeting  for  Higher  Education:  interagency  Confiiei 
and  Consensus,  Lyman  A  Glenny.  170  pp.  (Center  for  Resea.ch  and  De- 
velopment  in  Higher  Education.  University  of  California,  Berkeley) 


1.3   Federal  Role 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  direct  role  in  coordination  or  govern- 
ance  of  higher  education,  it  docs  have  a  lolc  in  regulation  and  planning. 
This  role  is  discussed  in  Sec  on  15:  Planning  Issues.  Tlieory,  K  ference. 


/ 
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See  also:  15:1.3/78  Government  Regulation  of  Higher  Education,  Walter 
C.  Hobbs,  ed.,  1 28  pp.  (Ballinger  Publishing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

15:1.3/76-1  Federalism  at  the  Crossroads:  Improving  Educational  Policy- 
making. Samuel  Halperin  and  George  R.  Kaplan,  eds.,  108  pp.  (Institute 
for  Educational  Leadership,  George  Washington  University,  Washingt'  i 
DC). 

15:1.3/73  The  Second  Newman  Repi  rt:  National  Policy  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Special  Task  Force  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Hfcalth,  Education  and  Welfare,  227  pp.  (MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

9|2.0/75  The  Federal  Role  in  Poslsecondary  EducaMon:  Unfinished  Busi- 
ntte.  1975-1980  Carne^e  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education, 
97 Yp.  (Joss^y.Bass,  San  Francisco). 

2.0   DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COORDINATING  AND  GOVERN- 
ING  ARRANGEMENTS 

10:2.0/78 

Postsecondary  Education  Profiles,  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  225  pp.  (ECS,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  is  an  annual  sourcebook  of  infonnation  about  State  higher  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Synems,  and  the 
State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers.  Data  are  provided  fcr  each  of 
the  50  Stales,  and  there  are* three  sections  within  each  State  report.  The 
first  section  provides  a  description  of  the  State-level  organization  for 
higher  education  in  each  State  and  a  brief  description  of  the  functions 
of  each  statewide  agency.  The  second  section  'consists  of  statistical  in- 
dicators about  posisecondary  education:  receipts  and  expenditures,  tui- 
;on.  average  faculty  salaries,  enrollments,  measures  of  tax  effort  and  of 
the  share  of  taxes  used  for  higher  education,  and  other  information.  Most 
of  these  arc  presented  in  a  form  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the  States. 
The  third  section  contains  a  listing  of  reports  and  special  studies  from  each 
State  agency.  The  'eport  is  distributed  in  loose-leaf  form  designed  to  re- 
place the  profiles  for  the  previous  year,  and  is  scheduled  for  publication 
each  Spring. 


10:2.0^5-1 

^'Survey  of  the  Structure  o:  State  Coordir.ation  or  Governing 
Boards''  in  Higher  Education  in  the  States,  Nancy  M.  Berve, 
>5  pp.  (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  report  provides,  in  tabular  form,  information  about  the  organi- 
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nation  and  structure  of  all  statewide  coordinating  or  governing  boards. 
A  subsequent  section  of  the  report  presents  limited  information  about  all 
of  the  multicam^us  and  institutional  governing  ooards  in  each  State. 
Items  of  information  covered  include:  legal  basis,  type  of  agrncy  (govern- 
ing  or  coordinating),  appointing  authority  for  chief  executive,  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  functions  of  planning,  budget  review,  and  program 
review,  size  of  board,  method  of  appointment,  and  types  of  membership. 
This  provides  a  good  overview  of  each  State's  higher  education  structure 
as  of  January  L  1975,  and  can  be  compared  with  entries  10:2.0/72  and 
10:2.0/60  to  discover  changes  in  structure  over  a  15-year  period. 


10:2.0/75-2 

The  Changing  Map  of  Postsecondary  Education,  Aims  C, 
McGuinness.  Jr.,  T.  Harry  McKinney  and  Richard  M.  Millard, 
268  pp.  (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.), 

This  IS  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  establishment  of  State  Com- 
prehensive Planning  Agencies  under  Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1^.72.  The  report  cont?ins  three  chapters  plus  appendices 
of  basic  source  documents.  The  Prst  chapter,  by  Aims  McGuir  s,  who 
helped  draft  the  legislation,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  by 
liie  Congress  of  the  idea  for  comprehensive  planning  commissions.  This 
chapter  niso  reviews  the  Office  of  Education  actions  to  implement  (or 
delay  the  implementation)  of  this  section  of  the  legislation.  The  second 
chapter,  by  T.  Harry  McKianey.  reviews  the  varied  State  responses  to  the 
act  The  third  chapter,  by  Richard  M,  Millard,  reviews  the  problems  and 
prospects  growing  out  of  ihis  first  Federal  act  to  assist  State  compre- 
hensive  planning.  The  third  chapter  is  recommended  for  the  average  reader 
who  wants  an  overview  of  the  development  of  this  legislation.  For  scholars 
interested  m  the  origins,  development  and  State  response  to  this  legisla- 
tion.  the  entire  report  is  a  valuable  source. 


10:2.0/72 

State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education,  J,*  L,  Zwingic 
and  ,M.  E.  Rogers.  55  pp,  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D,C.). 

This  volume  was  designed  as  an  updating  of  the  1960  report  by  S.  V. 
Martorana  and  E.  V.  Hollis  on  State  organization  and  structure  for  coordi- 
nating and  governing  hjgher  education.  State-by-State  descriptions  are 
provided  ^h:ch  discuss  not  only  the  «;ratewide  board,  bu!  also  sect:):, 
multicampus,  and  individual  boards.  Organization  charts  are  presented  for 
each  State.  This  work  is  a  very  useful  basic  reference  work  on  organization. 
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10:2.0/71 

Legal  Bases  )ards  of  Higher  Education  in  Fifty  Staies, 

Robert  L.  Wiiiianis.  185  pp.  (Council  of  State  (iovcmmcnts. 
(Tiicago). 

This  r:-port  is  uti  updute  of  the  juthur's  \^)61  study.  "Lt'gjl  Buses 
ot  Cuordinjiiug  Boards  of  Higher  tducjtion  in  Thirty -nine  States".  It 
consists  of  J  brief  introduction  and  suninury  table,  which  the  author  ad- 
mits oversimphfies  the  complex  relationships  and  functicns  (>f  the  boards, 
This  is  followed  by  50  State  descriptions  of  the  board's  eompositioii  along 
with  Its  powers  and  duties.  The  basic  source  of  information  was  the  statute 
under  which  each  board  was  operating.  The  report  did  not  identify  any 
functions  added  by  regulation  or  by  ,^ractice  or  by  fiscal  notes  on  the 
budget  act.  which  is  a  source  of  lcgisla;ive  direction  to  boards  in  some 
States.  With  these  qualifications,  this  is  useful  source  document  about 
the  legal  basis  for  statewide  boards  in  1971 , 

10:2.0/70 

Coordination  of  Higher  Education:  \n  Annotated  Bibliography. 
James  VVattenba^gcr.  28  pp.  (Institute  of  Higher  Education. 
UnivT-sity  of  Florida.  CJainesville). 

1  his  wt>rk  contains  about  1 10  brietly  annotated  items  which  cover 
the  area  of  coordination  during  the  1960*s.  including  a  number  of  State 
reports  as  well  as  more  general  articles,  books,  and  special  reports.  It  is 
recommended  for  persons  interested  in  reviewing  the  literature  on  State 
coordiiiaUt)n  prior  to  1970. 

10:2.0/60 

Stale  Poards  Responsible  for  Higher  education.  S.  V.  Martorana 
and  E,  V.  Hollis.  254  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.). 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive.  State-by -State  description  of  the 
organization  and  boards  responsible  for  public  higher  education.  The  re- 
pt>rt  contains  a  general  discu:ision  and  analysis  of  higher  education  boards, 
followed  by  State-by-Statc  descriptions  of  the  organization  and  structure 
for  governing  and  coordinating  public  higlicr  education.  Since  this  volume 
appea  cd  before  most  States  had  added  coordinating  boards,  it  provi^'os 
a  useful  pic^.ure  of  the  administrative  structure  for  higher  education  be- 
fore the  maior  expansion  of  both  higher  education  and  coordinating  ar- 
rangements 
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Independent  (Private) 
Higher  Education 


Elden  T.  Smsth 


More  than  fifteen  hundred  institu  tions  of  higher  education 
in  America  are  classified  as  private  or  independent.  In  recent 
years  the  latter  term  has  gained  favor  with  the  private  sector 
under  the  rationale  that  all  institutions,  whether  controlled  by 
tht  State  or  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees,  are  **put  ic" 
in  that  they  serve  the  public  welfare  and  are  accessible  to 
all  who  meet  admissions  criteria.  Furthermore,  such  institutions 
have  been  recognized  by  both  State  and  Federal  governments 
as  a  significant  resource  in  meeting  society's  demand  for  a 
skilled,  education  work  force.  Programs  providing  support  for 
independent  institutions  and  their  students  have  been  legis- 
lated at  both  levels  of  government. 

The  planning  process  is  integral  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween independent  higher  education  and  government  at  both 
State  and  Federal  levels  because  it  provides  a  rationale  for 
the  use  of  public  funds  by  nongovernmental  agencies  operating 
for  the  general  welfare. 

State  Government  and  Independent  Higher  Education. 
State  governments,  traditionally  the  primary  source  of  support 
for  higher  education,  have  a  direct  relation  to  independent 
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in  ^lilulions  in  that  they  are  the  chartering  or  certifying  agencies 
of  those  institutions.  Moreover,  in  the  last  two  decades  many 
States  have  estabUsheu  programs  of  financial  assistance  to 
independent  institutions  and  their  students,  these  programs 
have  been  in  the  form  of  State  scholarships  and  grants  to 
students,  direct  institutional  support;  contracts  for  services, 
facilities  assistance,  and  special  purpose  grants  and  formula 
grants.  The  relationship  is  further  enhanced  by  the  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  stacewide  planning,  in  cooperative 
arrangements  among  public  and  independent  institutions,  in 
coordination  of  programs  and  curricula,  and  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  portability  and  reciprocity  in  State  student  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Independent  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Virtually  all  legislation  establishing  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  higlier  education  has  mandated,  either  by  legis- 
lative language  or  intent,  the  eligibility  of  independent  institu- 
tions and/or  their  students  to  participate  in  such  programs. 
Federal  initiatives  have  been  primarily  in  the  areas  of  student 
assistance  (grants,  direct  loans  and  guaranteed  loans),  facilities 
grants  am!  loans  to  institutions,  categorical  aid  for  education 
in  the  scieP'.es,  humanities  and  arts,  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  services. 

Philosophical  Questions  and  Policy  Concerns.  Although 
the  basic  issues  attendant,  upon  government  support  are  ^oi 
peculiar  to  the  private  sector  :^lone,  certain  concerns  impinge 
more  direv'tiy  on  independent  institutions  because  of  potential 
infringement  upon  institutional  autonomy.  The  receipt  of 
public  funds  bears  a  mandate  for  accountability,  for  compliance 
with  government  regulations  and  guidelines  and  for  the  accep- 
tance of  specific  goals  and  broad  social  objectives.  Indeed, 
the  mere  exemption  from  certain  forms  of  taxation  for  non- 
profit educational  institutions  implies  a  limitation  on  total 
freedom  and  independence.  Although  recent  court  decisions 
hav'  tended  to  minimize  the  issue  of  the  constitutionality 
of  various  programs  of  State  and  Federal  aid,  it  is  never  far 
removed. 

Furthermore,  the  involvement  of  government  with  the 
private  sector  a  lendeticy  to  limit  the  distinctiveness  of 
mdependent  institutions.  .As  private  colleges  and  universities 
turn  more  and  more  to  government  for  financial  assistance 
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and  as  the  State  institutions  increasingly  seek  funds  from 
business  and  industry,  alumni  and  other  private  donors,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  sectors  becomes  less  and  less 
clear.  The  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  students  and 
the  element  of  legal  control  and  authority  are  ofter;  the  princi- 
pal differences. 

Any  bibliography  covering  the  topic  of  independent 
higher  education  and  government  must  include  publications 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  accountability  vs.  autonomy,  the 
effects  of  compliance  with  laws,  regulations  an^  guidelines 
on  institutional  policies  and  practices,  constitutional  questions 
and  the  impact  of  public  funds  on  the  private  sector. 


TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

1 1 :   Independent  (Private)  Higher  Education 
1 .0  State  Government  Role 
2.0  Federal  Government  Role 
3.0  Issues  and  Policy 
4.0   Financial  Policy 


1 .0  STATE  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 
11:1.0/77 

Final  Report  and  Recommendations:  Task  Force  on  State 
Policy  and  Independent  Higher  Education,  52  pp.  (Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colo.). 

This  report  recommends  that  each  State  develop  a  policy  regarding 
the  mdepcndeni  institutions  that  serve  its  citizens.  Such  a  policy  should  be 
developed  in  light  of  State  purposes  and  with  ?  clear  understanding  of 
the  conditions  and  role  of  independent  colleges  and  universities.  Full 
participation  by  the  independe^M  sector  in  statewide  planning  is  urged. 
The  report  suggests  alternative  approaches  to  Stale  support;  such  as  a 
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sludeni-ccntcred  approach  for  the  creation  of  a  network  of  institutions, 
both  State  and  private,  providing  services  and  subsidized  througji  direct 
or  indirect  grants,  contracts,  .uans  and  other  means.  Thr  choice  of  alterna- 
tives wojld  be  largely  determined  by  constitutional  restraints  and  by  the 
history  and  tradition  of  the  State's  higher  educational  structure.  The 
importance- ot  i-iaintaining  institutional  integrity  an(l  autonomy  in  both 
private  and  State  "^stitutions  is  stressed.  Adequate  but  not  burdensome 
procedures  should  e  developed  to  provide  accountability.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  net  ;  continue  and  enlarge  Federal  programs,  especially 
through  the  mechani.^ni  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program, 

The  report  also  e,xamines  the  current  (1976-77)  status  of  inde- 
p<.'ndent  higlier  education,  its  role  in  serving  the  publi-:  interest,  and  the 
rationale  for  maximum  utilization "  ot  the  private  sector,  Con':titutional 
and  legal  issues  m  each  of  the  50  States  are  discussed.  The  report  is  well- 
documented  by  statistical  tables  and  a  seri»:s  of  exhibits  detailing  existing 
State  pr()gra[ns.  ♦'•..•id  expenditurt,-!j,  participation  in  statewide  planning, 
court  decisions,  enrollments,  tuition  differentials,  etc, 

11:1.0/76 

Privale  Higher  Education  and  Public  Funding,  Louis  T,  Benezet. 
62  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D,C,), 

In  this  paper  Louis  T.  Benc^et  discusses  in  narrative  form  the  present 
status  of  private  higher  education,  describes  the  various  kinds  of  public 
funding  that  have  been  provided.  and  analyzes  the  issues  of  independence 
and  autonomy,  public  policy,  and  the  rationale  for  a  dual  system  of  higlier 
education  in  America,  In  the  tlrst  chapter  Benezet  adm.  s  that  private 
higher  education  is  in  trouble  and  cites  evidence  that  this  is  an  ongoing 
problem.  He  reviews  the  efforts  to  gain  substantial  tlnancial  support  from 
donors  and  from  business  and  industry  through  organized,  cooperative 
efforts  such  as  the  State  foundations  of  private  colleges  and  the  Inde- 
pendent College  Funds  of  .America,  He  concludes  that  altliougli  the  total 
dollars  raised  in  this  etTort  have  been  significant,  the  result  has  been  dis- 
appoiniinv;  in  relation  to  total  institutional  operating  budgets.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  pnvate  sector  cannot  survive  entirely  on  its  own  and  that 
recourse  to  tax  funds  is  inevitable.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  Federal 
aid  policies  and  programs,  traces  their  development,  and  evaluates  their 
effectiveness.  He  makes  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  *Trivate  College  Case." 
Finally,  in  his  summary  and  conclusions  he  calls  upon  private  institutions 
to  challenge  certain  basic  assumptions  by  addressing  such  questions  as: 
Fiow  iio  the  liberal  arts  liberally  educate  people?;  Do  private  college 
faculty  members  kuve  personal  attention  to  students?  If  so,  what  differ- 
ences m  outcomes  are  evident What  impacts  do  institutional  autonomy 
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and  diversified  financial  supoort  have  on  a  college  campus?  Perhaps  the 
chiel  contribution  of  Bcne/efs  study  is  his  critical  but  non-partisan 
approach  to  a  subject  that  has  few  objective  commentators 


11:1.0/74 

State  Financial  Measures  Involving  the  Private  Sector  of  Higher 
Education,  William  H.  MacFarlane.  A.  E.  Dick  Howard  and  Jay 
Chronister.  105  pp.  (Association  of  American  Colleges.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.). 

Commissioned  by  the  National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  this  study  examines  the  rationale  for  Sf.te  aid  to  the 
private  sector  with  respect  to  its  historic  bases,  its  legal  bases,  its  pra 
grammatic  bases  and  its  pohcy  bases.  A  chapter  written  by  A.  E,  Dick 
Howard,  a  law  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  explores  the  consti- 
tutional  aspects  of  State  aid  and.  in  an  appendix,  the  provisions  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  50  States  are  reviewed  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment'on  any  Htigation  instituted  in  those  States.  One  chapter  discusses 
characteristics  of  various  types  of  State  aid  and  uses  tables  to  indicate 
what  kinds  of  programs  States  have  established.  Student  support  pro- 
grams are  then  described  in  more  detail  and  a  brief  statement  is  made 
on  the  impact  of  State  programs  on  private  colleges  and  universities. 
The  study  is  an  accurate  and  reasonably  detailed  account  of  the  status 
o*  State  programs  in  1973  but  because  of  t^^e  rapid  changes  that  take 
place  m  programs  and  funding  levds  with  each  succeeding  session  of  the 
legislatures,  the  information  given  is  useful  chiefly  as  an  historical  base. 

11:1.0/72 

State  Aid  to  Prwate  Higher  Education.  Carol  Shulman,  38 
pp.  (American  Association  for  Hkhcr  Education.  Washington 
D.C.).  . 

The  author  reviews  private  higher  edu  cation's  claim  that  it  provides 
diversity,  and  vis^a-vis  public  higher  education,  permits  innovation  mce 
readily,  gives  studenis  more  attention  by  reason  of  smaUness  and  more 
freedom  from  political  control.  She  then  cites  the  pragmatic  financial  rea- 
SOPS  for  public-  support  of  private  higlier  education.  To  illustrate  one  rea- 
son.  she  asks  what  would  happen  if  private  institutions  were  to  close  and 
fhe  State  universities  had  to  absorb  the  enrollment  of  the  private  sector 
She  discusses  the  various  methods  of  giving  aid  to  the  private  colleges. 
She  raisci  the  que^liun  of  wncthcr  student  aid  really  increases  the  enroll- 
ment  in  private  colleges  to  the  point  where  institutional  financial  needs 
are  alleviated. 
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Carol  Shulmari  analyzes  the  various  t\nniulas  which  were  either 
proposed  or  in  eflecl  as  of  1972.  She  discusses  the  problem^  cioaied  by 
rhc  new  Siaic-private  colic  :e  relationships  such  as  accountability,  loss 
<)!  autonomy  ^hrc^ugli  State  intervention,  loss  of  diversity  in  student 
bodies  it' students  are  primarily  in«State  residents,  and  the  possible  surren- 
der of  a  highly  selective  auinissions  program,  Shuhnan  discusses  the 
question  ol  constitutionality  under  State  constitutions  and  provides  a 
bibliography  of  material  relevant  to  the  subject  but  prepared  tor  the  most 
part  at  the  State  level.  The  book  lists  varicnis  State  programs  established 
asol'l^?:. 


11:1.0/68  .  .  . 

New  York  State  atid  Private  Higher  Education:  Report  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Private* iitid  Independent 
Higher  Education  in  the  State  of  New  Yprk.  145  pp.  (New  York 
Stale  Department  of  Education,  Albany). 

This  report  is  ot"  particular  inte/est  because  it  is  a  landmark,  in  tiiat. 
although  a  number  of  States  had  made  direct  grants  to  private  colleges  and 
universities,  it  was  the  first  proposal  for  acro.ss-t'  . -board  grants  to  all  eligi- 
ble iristuuti(;ns  based  on  a  fonnuia  related  ti»  degrees  granted.  The  report's 
stated  purpose  was  to  ease  the  financial  crisis  of  private,  independent 
institutions  of  higher  education  m.  tlie  State  of  New  York.  It  proposed 
to  give  direct  aid  eligible  non-denomiiiational  colleges  and  universities 
for  general  educational  purposes.  The  amount  of  aid  was  to  be  based  on 
the  number  of  annual  earned  degrees  with  different  levels  of  funding 
for  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees.  The  repor*  urged  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  statewide  coordinating  and  planni..g  agency  for  private 
institutions,  and  proposed  planning  grants  for  the  development  of  inter* 
institutional  cooperation  among  both  private  and  public  institutions. 
The  report  also  recommended  that  the  State  constitution  be  amended 
so  that  all  private  institutions  would  be  c.igible  for  Ciate  aid.  The  rep  )rt 
v  initted  any  reference  to  support  for  2 -year  colleges.  (The  recommenda- 
tions o!  this  report  were  inipl<;jnenied  aiu'  the  program  set  a  standard  tor 
the  other  States  to  emulate.  A  referendum  on  the  constitutional  pro\ision 
failed  to  enact  the  recommended  change.) 


See  jfso  15:1.2/71  The  Cipitol  and  the  Campus:  Slate  Responsibility 
tor  Postsecondary  l-ducatnni.  Carnegie  Commission  on  lliglier  lidiicuiion, 
15'>PP  iMcCiraw^llill  Huok  (  o  .  New  York). 
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IQ.  l. 2,71-1  Statewide  Coordination  of  Higlier  Kdu.ation.  Robert  0.  Ber- 
dahl.  285  pp.  (AmeriLan  Council  on  Kducatinn.  Washington.  D.CJ. 

9:4.3/77  The  States  arid  Private  Higher  Education:  Problems  and  Politics 
■  n  a  New  bra.  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Kducation 
-06  pp  (Jossey-Bass.  San  FranclS.■o^ 


2.0   FEDERAL  GOVERNMEiNT  ROLE 
n  2.0/72 

InstiturtonaJ  Aid:  Federal  Support  to  Colleges  and  Universities 
Carncgfj  Commission  on  liighcr  EdiKation.  290  pp  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

Althougli  this  study  docs  not  deal  spccilicallv  with  the  private 
sector.  It  IS  apparent  that  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sectors  are 
included  as  a  pas.siblc  recipient  of  Federal  aid.  The  book  analyzes  the 
various  lormula.s  propos.-d  lor  the  distribution  of  Federal  grants  and 
Uiscussc-i  the  distribution  patterns  which  each  would  involve.  The  respon- 
sibility ot  both  the  Federal  (ioverniiicnt  and  the  States  for  higlicr  educa- 
tion IS  explored  in  depth,  the  importance  of  diversity  in  academic  pro- 
grants     stressed.  a:>d  such  subjects  as  the  responsiveness  to  the  linancial 
crisi.      ■  re>.  urce  gap  and  the  luuion  gap.  and  the  need  for  Federal  sup- 
port to  serve  Federal  prioriiies  are  treated.  The  idea  of  cost-of-cducation 
suppk^ments  to  student  aid  is  discussed  and  the  subject  of  constitutional 
feasibility  ,s  explored.  The  book  has  12  appendices  of  special  interest 
induding  a  collection  of  statements  from  higlier  education  associations 
reflecting  their  positions  on  whether  and  ho.vy  Federal  grants  should  be 
provided  and  auministered.  a  listing  of  selected  institutional  grant  pro- 
posals ariu  formulas,  a  hsting  both  of  private  and  public  institutions  by 
ype  and  en.ollme,/  and  a  collection  of  relevant  quotations  from  Harl 
Cheit.  Wilham  W.  J.ilema.  William  Bowen  and  others  on  the  fmancial 
■Situation  in  collcijcs  and  universities. 
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Pnvalc  Colleges:  The  Fedcni  Tax  System  and  its  Impact, 
(icnild  P.  Moran.  8<S  pp.  ((V-ntcr  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. University  of  Toledo.  Ohio). 
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This  Is  an  oxtrLMncly  uscTuI  little  book  which  brings  together  a  great 
deal  ol  inlbiniation  aboLi  one  ol  the  most  important  source^  ot*  support 
for  rlie  private  sector  of  higher  ediicaticjn.  Law  Prolcss  '  Gerald  P.  Moriin 
lirst  Jiscusse.s  exemption  from  Federal  income  taxes.  He  views  the  philo- 
sophical bases  and  historical  preceden.A  which  led  to'^the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  tax  exemption,  describes  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  delinitional  difficuii.es  and  modern  business ^actices.  and 
discusses  recent  representative  cases  and  rulings  de;*lm^^ .  with  private 
colleges  and  universities.  He  then  provides  a  similar  coverage 'of  the 
charitable  deduction  as  a  motivation  and  a  mechanism  for  providing 
financial  support  ti^  independent  colleges  and.  universities  and  other 
elel-mosynary  orgam/ations.  He  commends  the  Filer  Commission  Report 
which  urges  increased  deductibility  from  income  of  such  contributions 
and  propoijcs  that  such  deductions  be  available  to  taxpayers  using  'ht 
standard  deduction.  He  reports  on  the  governmental  cost  of  tax  sub- 
sidies  and  reviews  current  rules  on  sux:h  matters  as  capital  gains,  ordinary 
income,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  etc 

He  also  discusses  the  role  of  the  private  coll.ege.  especially  with' 
celerence  to  ethical  control  and'  use  of  endowments,  bnetly  discusses 
the  concept  of  tax  credits  and  rellects^on  the  responsibility  of  a  college 
to  be  concerned  about  the  tax  interests  of  faculty  and  staff.  This  book 
should  be  of  interest,  not  linly  to  the  members  of  boards  of  trustees 
o\  private  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  to  higher  educatioi\  planners 
who  a  :  often  unaware  of  this  important  source  of  revenu;  to  both  State 
and  private  institutions. 

1 1 :3.0/76 

Endangered  Service:  Indepctidenl  Colleges,  Public  Policy  and 
the  First  .Amendment.  144  pp.  (National  Commission'on  United 
Methodist  Higher  hducaliorv. Nashville.  Tenn.). 

Tins  bi)ok  IS  an  analysis  of  public  policy  and  legal  issu**s  related  to  * 
institutional-state  and  cluirch-state  relationships.  It  examines  .alternative 
social  goals  tor  public  policy  and  strategies  to  iniprerncnt  such  goals.  The 
book  discusses  independent  colleges  and  the  public  service  they  perforni 
and  argues  that  it  is  important  that  State  and  Federal  policy  recogni/c 
that  service,  and  preserve  its  bent  fits  to  society.  Ft  stresses  the  importance  * 
of  di\.*rsity  and  autonomy  and  urges  that  the  government  be  aware  of  the 
need  ti.>  preserve  these  characteristics.  The  book  explcres  the  values  of 
freedom  of  choice  for  students  in  selecting  the  institution  io  attend  and 
^tirtL'^  ti:^:  :hu  tbr:i::dah!u  tlnanLu!  barriers  :o  freedom  of  choice  should 
be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  offsetting  financial  assistance. 

Tiie  book  devotes  much  attention  to  constitutional  questions.  • 
It  reviews  the  relevant  court  decisions  and  concludes  that  the  legal  validity 
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ot  aid  to  the  private  sector  has  been  substantially  established.  The  book 
Slates,  however,  that  the  case  has  njt  yci  been  won  in  relation  to  the 
acceptance  u(  firm  and  generally  accepted  pv.oWc  pohcy.  The  book  stresses 
the  importance  of  continued  tax  exemption  for  private  colleges,  urges  the 
conth.uance  of  Federal  and  State  tax  policies  providing  incentives  for 
voluntary  support,  su^i'ests  that  private  institutions  be  deeply  involved 
with  the  public  sect  >r  in  statewide  planning  and  finally  urges  Slate  and 
K-deral  govern:iicnr>  ti)  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  onerous  burden, 
both  tinancia!  iind  otherwise,  imposed  by  excessi.c  regulation  and  re- 
porting requirements 

11:3.0/71 

Tilton  V.  Richardson.  The  Search  fur  Sectarianism  in  Education 
Charles  II.  Wilson,  Jr.,  53  pp.  (Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, Washint'ton.  D.C.). 

Charles  II.  Wilson.  Jr.  was  an  attorney  for  the  defendant  Connecticut 
colleges  in  lh^•  landnMrk  case.  Tr.nn  y.  Richardson,  on  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  on  June  28.  1971  The 
Court  mled  in  its  decision  that  church-relaleJ  colleges  mav  receive 
f-edjral  grants  to  construct  academic  and  other  buildings  under  the  Higlicr 
Education  I-acihlies  Act  of  IWo.S  with  the  restriction  that  such  buildings 
may  never  he  ust-  for  religious  instruction  nr  worship.  Wilson  reviews  the 
court  decisions  Uuding  p  to  nUon  and  analyzes  the  majority  opinion 
written  by  Chiet  lusnce  Warren  liurger  and  the  dissenting  opinions.  He 
then  exam:ncs  th,-  implications  of  the  decision  and  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Court.  He  also  suggests  what  actions  institutions  mav  take  to 
retain  their  historic  sectarian  tradition,  and  still  remain  on  safJ  constitu- 
tional grounds.  The  criteria  articulated  by  the  Court  set  precedents  for 
later  decisions  on  msiituiional  and  student  aid  making  the  Wilson  analysis 
.substantivcK  .njportant  and  soiTiewhal  prophetic. 

4.0  FINANCIAL  POLICY 

I-or  analysis  of  Hnancing  and  data  sec  Topic  9:  Fifidnce,  Siib- 
lopic  4.3,  Private  C  ollcizes  and  Universities,  :m(l  Siibtopic  5.0, 
Financial  Condition  of  Institutions, 
n. 4.0/74  1 

A  National  Policy  for  Private  Higher  Education,  Task  Force 
ot  the  \alional  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni.er^ 
sitjcs,  .SO  pp.  I A.vsOcialion  ul  American  Colleues,  Washinmon 
\)X\).  ^  ^  ' 

This  task  for.e  report  c.i  financing  private  higher  education  begins 
by  slating  ihe  case  .md  claiming  that  the  preservation  of  the  private  sector 
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is  important  because  it  maintains  diversity,  provides  a  !>ystem  o!"  checks 
and  balances,  sets  a  standard  of  excL'Uence,  reinforces  academic  freedom, 
jhainpions  liberal  learninc  and  values  and  relieves  the  taxpayers  of  a 
significant  llnancial  burden.  It  presents  evidence  of  a  mounting  rm:incial 
crisis  m  the  private  sector  and  stresses  the  importance  of  narrowing  the 
''tuition  gap"  between  charges  made  by  private  institutions  and  State 
colleges  and  universities.  The  report  then  addresses  the  - 'ubleni  of  geo- 
graphic inequities  in  Si/ic^d  to  students  in  the  private  sector  and  suggests 
modification  ol  Federal  student  aid  programs  wliicli  would  enhance  tlieir 
usefulness  to  students  attending  private  institutions.  It  advocaies  statewide 
planning  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs  u{id  wastefvil  competition. 
It  stresses  me  importance  of  maintaining  the  tax  reductibility  and  philan- 
tliropic  gifts  alor  witli  the  necessity  for  continued  tax  ex.mptiuii  1'roni 
eal  estate  and  other  raxes.  It  urges  private  institutions  to  accept  llie  effort 
of  State  institutions  to  raise  funds  from  private  sources.  The  major  innova- 
tive idea  set  forth  by  the  task  tbrce  is  tliat  a  program  of  tuition  offset 
grants  sliould  be  established  by  tlie  States  in  an  effort  to  narrow  tlic 
tuition  gap  between  private  and  State  institution^.  It  ofters  tlic  options 
of  (1)  making  grants  directK  to  an  institution  in  payment  for  services. 
(2)  providing  grants  U)  students  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  attending 
iIk  institution,  or  (3)  establishing  offset  grants  to  all  students  at  private 
colleges.  It  advocates  elimination  o!  the  need  factor  for  such  graiUs. 


11:4.0/74-2 

Friv;itL-  Colleges.  Present  Conditions  and  Future  Prospects,  C':irol 
y.  SluilniJii.  62  pp.  lAinericiin  AssOL-iatioii  for  Hiuher  Educa- 
tion. WashinLiloti.  D.C  .). 

This  siudy  hfgins  airli  a  brief  review  ot  the  iiistory  of  Am  rican 
public  aid  to  higlier  education  from  colonial  times  through  the  19th  and 
;.;ti>  the  2^'th  Century.  The  author  then  deals  with  the  problems  of  defin- 
ing ^oals.  Ibrmula'ing  curricula  and  attracting  students.  She  Jiscusses  the 
questioiis  of  distiiicliveiiess,  student  cliaracteristic:.,  recruiting  efforts,  the 
benellts  >t  private  education  and  curriculum.  The  author  then  takes  up 
the  n:.\ttor  nt  c<^vern merit  relations  witii  private  institutions.  She  reviews 
the  state  ol  govi:rmncnt  support  in  P>74  and  tlie  various  programs  by 
whicli  such  assistance  s  provided.  She  concludes  that  attendance  in  tlie 
private  sector  is  a ffe*. ted  by  State  student  grants.  She  discusses  tlie  dis- 
advantages of  ilate  student  .'.id  and  indicates  that  a  niajor  hazard  is  for 
the  .State  ro  develop  a  level  of  expectancy  on  the  part  of  s'udents  and 
then  disappi.iint  thern  by  failure  to  legislate  adequate  funds  so  that  the 
insirutions  have  to  supplciiient  public  funds  tVorii  their  own  resouiwc:*. 
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She  cites  the  increasing  degree  of  State  involvement  in  the  managemcn 
of  private  colleges  as  a  disadvantage.  A  discussion  of  Federal  aid  lead: 
to  consideration  of  the  cnurch-state  question  of  constitutionality  and 
court  decisions  relevant  to  the  issue. 

Her  review  of  the  financial  problems  in  the  private  sector  is  largely 
a  recapitulation  of  Jenny  and  Wynn,  Cheit,  Jellcma  and  other  studies 
of  the  subject.  She  describes  the  burden  of  student  aid  furnished  by  the 
institution  and  speculates  on  the  financial  outlook  for  private  higher 
education.  The  study  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  reflection  of  the  particular 
time  and  the  conditions  which  existed  when  it  was  made. 


11:4.0/73 

The  Management  and  Financing  of  Colleges,  94  pp.  (Commit- 
tee for  Econoiiiic  Uevelopment,  New  York). 

This  report  was  sponsored  by  a  committee  composed  primarily  of 
representatives  of  the  business  community  which  studies  major  economic 
issues  facing  society.  It  has  been  published,  widely  disseminated,  and 
discussed  in  a  series  of  regioinl  meetings  but  seeins  to  have  had  relatively 
minor  impact  on  government  or  higher  education.  It  devotes  attention  to 
such  nVallers  as  goals,  objectives,  accountability,  and  educational  planning. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  management  authority  and  responsibUity  with 
special  reference  to  the  reserving  of  these  powers  by  trustees.  Management 
and  educational  policy  are  discussed  with  emphasis  upon  management 
methods  and  personnel,  management  and  budgeting,  and  management  and 
the  imp.ovement  of  teaching.  Strategies  for  economy,  non-traditional  edu- 
cation, academic  freedom,  security  and  due  process,  faculty  tenure  and 
collective  bargaining  are  covered  in  the  report.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
strategy  for  increased  financial  support. 

The  primary  target  of  the  report's  critics  was  the  proposal  to  raise 
tuitions  to  a  level  nearer  the  cost  of  education  in  both  public  and  private 
sectors  and  to  provide  the  rteed-based  grants  and  loans  to  students  to 
help  Tieet  these  increased  costs.  The  report  includes  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  relating  to  various  phases  of  hi^^her  et  ucation. 


11:4.0/72 

To  Turn  the  Tide,  Paul  C.  Reinert,  111  pp.  (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J,). 

In  1971  Paul  C\  Reinert,  S.J.,  President  of  St.  Louis  University, 
undertook  "Project  Search"  to  determine  the  situation  .in  the  private 
sector  of  highe'  education  and  to  suggest  what  miglit  be  done  '*to  turn 
the  tide."  He  created  a  :i::ries  of  panels  comprising  educators,  legislators, 
laymen,  students,  and  business  leaders  to  discuss  certain  basic  questions 
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abuui  pnvytc  higher  educaiiun.  bssentially  this  book  developed  from 
itiose  discussions.  The  financial  crisis  in  private  higher  education  is  de- 
scribed along  with  liic  rationale  for  the  continued  existence  of  private 
colleges.  The  whole  question  of  college  finance  is  explored  and  the  author 
calU  for  a  sharp  irnprovenient  in  internal  management  of  the  institutions, 
fie  then  discusses  the  appropriate  role  for  the  States  in  relation  to  private 
higiier  education,  which  he  deems  to  be  that  of  leadership  in  pointing 
the  wjy.  and  fie  advances  arguments  for  increased  Federal  aid  to  follow. 
This  book  creates  a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  tor  privaic  higiier 
eJMcation  and  il  had  considerable  impact  on  various  publics.  'Aliile  weIN 
diKuiiiented.  it  is  not  loaded  with  statistics  but  rather  describes  the 
problem  and  discusses  the  various  factors  including  substantial  govern- 
merit  subvention  necessary  to  achieving  a  solution.  It  has  been  an  impor- 
tanl  bool".  in  the  development  of  the  relations  of  the  private  sector  to 
Stale  and  l-oderal  gt)vertimctUs. 

See  also:  9:4.3/78  Puhlu  Fulicy  and  Private  Higher  Education,  David  W, 
Breneman  and  (  he>icr  \\  V\u\\,  Jr..  ed..  4b8  pp.  (The  Brookini:^  Institu- 
tion.  Washington.  I).(\). 

9:5.0/73  The  New  Deyiession  \\\  ihi^het  l-.ducation:  A  udy  of  Finaiicial 
(^HldlIlon^  .11  41  (  ullcues  ami  I  niversities.  I!arl  I*,  v^'heit.  Carnegie  Com- 
mission  on  Hi.  licr  i-.v!iication  and  the  I'ord  i  -  ridation.  16^^  pp.  (.VIcGraw- 
liill  Book  C  o..  New  N'ork). 

9:5  0/A  I^I^a!c  Ilidicr  I  diicition.  (I'lrst.  Second.  Third)  Annual  Report 
•  >M  flit*  I  :nanciaj  and  r.ducational  Trends  tp  the  Private  Sector  of  .-Xmerican 
Hiuhcr  I-.d::j.irion.  W  John  Ni.iiier  .iiid  Howard  K.  Boweti.  110.  116.77 
I  .AssttLi.iiMn  o\  AmL-riL.m  (  olleges.  Wasliingion.  D.CK 
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Institutional  Role  and  Mission 


John  D.  Millett 


The  subject  of  institutional  role  and  mission  is  c  jncemed 
with  efforts  to  describe  or  to  prescribe  differential  purposes 
for  various  colleges  and  universities  comprising  the  universe 
of  higher  education.  It  ha^  luug  been  recognized  that  individual 
colleges  and  universities  serve  different  ends,  even  though  the 
differences  are  frc'iuently  muted  in  institutional  self-description 
and  even  though  diversity  is  often  forgotten  in  the  competition 
for  enrollment  growth.  Administrators  and  faculty  members 
may  object  strenuously  to  the  efforts  of  others  to  describe 
their  unique  characteristics,  and  sometimes  resist  the  presc-ip- 
tion  of  a  specialized  role  set  forth  by  a  State  board  of  higher 
education. 

Differences  among  colleges  and  universities  are  of  many 
kinds.  One  fundamental  difference  is  that  between  public  and 
private  sponsorship.  Although  the  distinction  is  familiar,  the 
meaning  and  ,the  scope  of  the  difference  have  not  been  simple 
to  articulate,  /.nother  difference  is  that  between  the  residential 
and  the  commuting  or  urban  institution,  the  former  providing 
or  supervising  housing  for  its  students  and  the  latter  enrolling 
students  who  commute  from  a  family  residence.  The  residential 
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institution  tends  to  attract  primarily  full-time  students;  the 
commuting  institution  may  enroll  large  numbers  of  part-time 
students.  A  third  Jistinction  is  one  between  selective  admission 
and  ■)pen  admission,  between  institutions  prescribing  certain 
^ilily  and  other  standards  for  entry  and  institutions  admitting 
any  high  school  graduate  or  any  person  with  the  equivalency 
of  high  school  completion. 

The  most  important  distinction  anion?  institutions,  how- 
ever,  is  the  distinction  based  upon  program.  The  primary 
scheme  of  classification  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  differentiates  institutions  by  major  purpose: 
the  research  university,  the  comprehensive  university,  the 
liberal  arts  college,  the  separate  specialized  professional  school, 
and  the  two-year  institution  In  some  instances  the  compre- 
hensive university  may  be  an  upper-division  and  graduate 
study  institution. 

Differential  Roles.  The  classification  of  insututions  by 
one  or  more  predominant  characteristics  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  an  effort  lo  explain  the  basic  differences.  Th»^se 
explanations  refiect  observations  about  differences  in  pur- 
pose  and  differences  in  performance.  To  some  extent  dif- 
ferences arise  from  variations  in  quality,  and  qualitative  dif- 
ferences are  likely  to  be  refiected  by  differences  in  economic 
re^iources.  f-'or  State  government  boards  of  higher  education 
with  their  authority  to  promulgate  master  plans,  to  approve 
academic  programs,  and  to  coordinate  institutional  operations 
in  terms  of  statewide  needs  at  least  insofar  as  State-financed 
institutions  are  concerned  the  prescription  of  different  roles 
and  missions  for  different  campuses  is  an  essential  part  of 
higher  ecl'i^ation  planning. 

Public  Interest.  Different  types  of  educational  programs 
among  different  types  of  institutions  may  be  considered  an 
appropriate  response  to  diversity  in  social  expectations.  Per- 
haps  no  aspect  of  th  study  of  higher  education  as  a  vital  social 
mstitution  has  been  more  neglected  than  this  subject  of  social 
e\pectatio:i  This  circumstance  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
pluralistic  and  liberal  features  of  American  society.  Social  ex- 
pectaiion  is  expressed  through  the  voices  of  many  groups  and 
interests  and  througii  actions  of  nongovernmental  as  well  as 
governmental  agencies  Partly,  this  circumstance  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reluctance  of  .American  leaders  to  set  limitations 
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to  social  aspirations.  Tlic  Jcsirablc  anJ  reasonable  social  cx- 
pcclJlions  to  he  aJJresseJ  to  colleizes  anil  universities  must 
currently  be  consiJerciI  in  a  state  oftlux.  anJ  still  in  need  of 
analysis  anJ  deterrninalion.  No  iIouI>t  tliese  social  expectations 
Iiave  to  ilo  witli  [lie  presenation  and  transmission  of  knowledge 
and  culture,  [lie  counitivc.  affective,  and  ^ki\h  development 
potential  of  individuals;  the  provision  of  educated  manpower  to 
the  economy;  the  encouraiiemenl  of  Nocial  mobility  based 
upon  talen:  the  advancement  of  knowlediie  and  the  patronage 
of  creative  abilities;  the  utilization  of  knowledge  and  creative 
ability  for  rhe  practical  and  esthetic  benefit  of  society:  and 
CO s  I  - e  f  t  e  c  1 1 V  e  s e  r \  i  c e . 

The  Need  for  Institutions.  Ihe  expectations  of  society 
lor  benelils  from  hi>:lier  education  must  be  translated  into 
the  nriiani/alional  realilv  of  particulai  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. |o  ^iitnc  extent  the  determination  of  ilie  need  tor  par- 
ticular educjiional  programs,  and  for  particular  enterprises 
able  to  deliver  these  prouram>.  occurs  within  a  governmental 
context,  rellecting  the  pohtical  response  to  perceived  and 
desired  benetiiv  l  o  some  extent  the  determination  of  need  for 
particular  education  programs  and  enterprises  occurs  within 
and  among  voluntary  groups  A  sense  of  need  usually  precedes 
the  decision  to  I>uild  am!  support  a  particular  kind  of  higher 
education  enterprise. 

Program  Review  Once  established,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities develop  their  oun  dynamic.  The  internal  aspirations 
of  adminislruiive  leaders,  faculty  members,  and  students  may 
leai!  lo  \.irrous  kinds  of  program  change  and  program  expan- 
sion. I  he  availabiht\  of  neu  sources  of  income  may  encourage 
new  ktr\b  ol  educational  ventures.  Changing  social  circuni- 
stanccN  may  mduce  \;Uied  response  by  particular  colleges  and 
umversities  Ihe  prv>^rams  of  a  college  or  university  may  come 
under  external  re\iew  in  .in  eftorl  lo  ensure  qualitative  per- 
formance, appropriate  action  to  meet  sucial  needs,  and  the 
iJ  ili/at:(>i>  ot  scarce  econonii  '  resources  lor  programs  of  highest 
priorilv  As  the  performance  ot  various  edu.-ation:d  programs 
i:'vo|\ed  :nore  .ind  mor;.  reijuesis  for  Nocia'  su[>port  in  terms 
ol  charges  to  clients,  of  appeal  ro  l>e  iefaclors.  ..nd  of  expected 
subventions  by  :ji>\ernme;'t.  colleges  and  universities  have  found 
IhemseKes  increasn-.glv  nmI^iccI  to  program  scrutiny.  Such 
scrutiny  .an  f^e  expected  to  increase  m  intensity  and  scope  with 
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changing  social  pLTCcplions  of  the  benefits  being  derived  from 
higher  education. 

No  oiithne,  no  orderly  presentation  of  a  particular  plan- 
ning subject,  can  hope  to  avoid  overlap  with  other  subjects 
or  to  provide  a  precise  presentation  of  research  tmdings  and 
general  observations.  I  he  subject  of  instituiioniil  role  and 
mission  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  outline  here  is  at 
best  suggestive;  it  cannot  achieve  orderliness  v/here  no  such 
order  exists.  The  »'u:!ine  is  at  best  indicative  of  a  range  of 
concerns  present  m  higlier  education  planning. 

It  must  be  e:nphasi/ed  here  as. elsewhere  that  governmental 
as  well  as  nongovernmental  planning  is  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  roles  .ind  missions  for  particular  colleges  and 
universities.  In  turn.  t^^^'^*rnmental  planning  in  a  federal  struc- 
ture of  political  power  involves  local  units  of  government.  State 
units  of  government,  and  the  Federal  government.  Just  as  there 
is  no  simple  structure  to  American  society,  there  is  no  simple 
structure  to  higher  education  planning. 
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1.0  DIFFERENTIAL  ROLES 

1.1  Institutional  Purposes 


12:1.1/73 

The  Purposes  and  the  Performance  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States:  Approaching  the  Year  2000.  Report  and  Recom- 
mendations by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
107  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

In  some  respects  this  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  might  be 
considered  the  most  important  single  document  among  the  some  21  re- 
ports the  Commission  has  issued.  Acknowledging  that  there  were  both 
internal  and  external  conflicts  over  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  the 
Commission  declared  that  there  were  five  "main  purposes  ':  the  develop- 
ment  of  students,  the  transmission  and  advancement  of  learning,  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  capability,  the  enlargement  of  educational  justice, 
and  the  critical  evaluation  of  society  through  individual  thought  and  per- 
suasion for  the  sake  of  social  self-renewal. 

In  terms  of  fulfilling  these  purposes,  the  Commission  rated  student 
development  a  generally  adequate,  the  transmission  and  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  superior,  the  advancement  of  human  capability  as  superior, 
the  enlargement  of  educational  justice  as  unsatisfactory  but  improving, 
and  the  critical  evaluation  of  society  as  uneven  in  the  past  and  uncertain 
for  the  future. 

The  Commission  proposed  a  number  .  f  ways  to  improve  perform- 
ance more  attention  to  general  education,  more  concern  about  the  quality 
ol  rhc  cducaiionai  envirormen-.  a  steadier  supply  o**  Federal  research 
funding,  a  major  expansion  of  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning,  a  more 
determined  effort  to  provide  places  in  ct)llcge  for  low-income  and  minority 
groups,  and  hctter  mk.  and  understandings  io  handle  society's  critical 
evaluation 

The  Commission  points  out  that  tlK-rj  v.dt:  three  major  doctrinal 
views  regarding  the  central  rmrpos*.*  of  hi^hf*.:  education.  One  view  wa^ 
that  hi^'.her  f  ducation  should  be  i.onc-Ui.^Q  wit?-,  a  search  for  and  sociali- 
zation t»l  values,  a  view  sup^-ir.c  in  ;hc  Unucd  .S:jtes  before  the  Civil  War. 
according  to  the  Commission.  Tlic  acc'-d  v.o  was  that  higher  educaf  on 
should  further  thr.  evolution  of  KncvL/.gr;  ;inu  of  skill  development  within 
existing  society,  a  view  dommani  in  :he  past  centmy.  The  third  view 
ar^;jed  that  higher  education  should  prepare  the  way  for.  or  assist  the  per- 
petuation  of  some  designated  type  of  society.  The  Commission  identifies 
this  thifd  view  as  the  main  challenge  to  the  still  dominant  view  as  to  the 
purpose  of  higher  education. 
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1.2   Classification  of  Institutional  Roles 
12:1.2/76 

A  Cbssification  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  revised 
edition.  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in 
Higher  Hducation.  I  :()  pp.  (CCPSHH.  Berkeley,  Caiif.). 

First  pubhshcd  in  1*>73.  liic  revised  edition  brings  up  t<>  djte  ;i  tjx- 
onurny  o\  institutiDns  oi  fiii'her  educJtiDii  useful  for  pljiinin^  jnd  re- 
Sejrch.  The  revijion  jdJs  some  institutions,  elinhnjtes  others,  and  changes 
the  category  of  still  others 

Tfie  Carnegie  classification  scheme  basicall)  groups  institutions  by 
iin^sK)n:  doctoral-granting  universities,  comprehensive  universities,  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Z-year  institutions,  and  specialized  or  professionul  institu 
tions  Numbers  of  institutions  jnd  enrollment  b>  type  have  both  been 
provided  for  P)70  and  I^^Tt).  along  witli  the  percentage  of  change  in  this 
period  The  total  number  of  institutions  enumerated  as  ol  l'^76  \s  as  3.074. 
Enrollment  by  basic  mi.^sion  was  distributed  us  of         :is  follows; 

Percent 


i^octoratc  Ciranting  Tniversities  2'^ A 
r  >mprehensive  I  niver%ilies 

Ijbei j1  Arts  Colleges  A  H 

Two-Year  Institutions  35  (> 

Specialized  In^lituUons  3.M 


Ttie  classitlcation  otters  several  sub-groupings  within  each  general 
category,  js  well  as  a  division  between  public  and  privjtc  governance.  For 
P^'^b  eacti  campus  in  ttie  I  'nited  States  has  bron  jssigneJ  to  its  api)roprjaie 
classitlcation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  v. hilc  enn)llments  were  some  2,6  mil- 
lion students  liigher  in  PP6  ttuin  it:  1^^70.  the  proportion  of  total  enroll- 
ment in  public  institutions  advanced  from  74. S  percent  to  78  4  percent. 
Ilie  proportion  of  students  in  doctorate-grantmg  universities  in  thai  same 
tune  period  declined  frori  31.4  percent  to  11 A  percent:  the  proportion 
m  coi:iprt4iensive  universities  declined  I'rom  h  to  28.4  percent:  the  pro- 
portion III  'ih.'ral  arts  colleges  declined  trom  8.1  to  4  S  percent:  the  pro- 
pt>r'it)ri  III  ^,x'Cl.lIlzed  institutions  increased  slightly  from  3  4  to  3.8  per- 
ctMil  On  the  c:her  hand,  enrollment  in  2->ear  institutions  adv:mced  trom 
17  5  to  ^5()  jvrcent  ot  total  enrollment , 

The  planning:  process  ,i!  the  rolc^  ;md  mi->'ons  ot  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  tiecessjnly  begin  with  a  cniiMclerarion  ot  llie  ('.irnegie  classi- 
llcatn)ii 

1.3    Profiles  of  li^stitutional  Types 
12  1  3/78 

The  Community  and  Junior  College^  Collins  \V.  Burnett,  ed.  147 
pp.  (College  of  I  ducjtion.  I'nivorsity  of  Kentucky.  Lexington). 
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rhis  Lompibtion  of  articles  about  the  2-year  communify  college 
simunari/es  current  knowledge  about  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  ot  the  higher  education  svbr.-i  m  the  United  States.  If  2-year  insti- 
tutions attached  to  4.year  colleges. and  universities  arc  included,  2-year 
institutions  as  of  1477  had  some  36  percem  of  alj  student  cnrol'lmenrs. 
more  than  uch  o'.her  'icvtors  as  doctoral  grantiD3  universities,  comprehen- 
sive universities,  baccalaureate  colleges,  and  specialized  coUeges  and  semi- 
lunes 

•Several  subjects  are  reviewed  ..i^.rms  of  the  available  research  find- 
ings the  history  of  the  private  junior  college.  f.,reign  adapta'.ions  of  the 
.•\merican  community  ollege.  the  contrasting  experience  of  -native"  and 
transter  students  in  obtaining  a  baccalaureate,  the  transfer  problem  be- 
tween :  year  ai..'  .year  instmii,ons  and  faculty  characteristics  in  the 
2  s cat  college. 

A  particularly  uselul  chapter  describes  the  student  personnel  pro- 
gram in  a  community  colleg-  The  outline  of  a  comprehensive  program 
drawn  tri.m  various  studies  presents  a  vivid  portrait  of  how  the  commun- 
ity college  seeks  to  serve  its  unique  student  body. 

Only  one  instructional  program  of  the  community  college  is  dis- 
cussed .1  the  volume  the  program  in  allied  heakh  technologies.  The  ab- 
sence oi  aiteniion  to  m  .tructional  programs,  instructional  objectives,  and 
cuiriculuiii  is  the  principal  defect  of  this  otherwise  valuable  summary. 

12  1.3,76 

The  Regional  State  Colleges  and  Universities  in  ilie  Middle 
I97J'.s.  r-rcil  F-.  Ilarcicroad,  Tlicoiiorc  Molcn.  Jr..  and  Suzanne 
V;in  On.  pp.  (Iiij:li,-r  hducation  I'royram.  Univereity  of 
A-i/ona.  Tucson). 

Mils  study  IS, the  timd  and  most  recent  report  on  the  growth  and  ex- 
paiision  of  legional  State  colleges  and  universities.  In  general,  the  institu- 
tion- identilled  as  regional  State  colleges  ami  universities  wer.-  the  some 
524  institutions  comprising  the  .American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
•md  I  ii.versiiies  The  Association  cooperated  in  developing  the  data  pre- 
sented in  these  leports 

ri^.-  obiectives  ot  the  report  ;,re  to  describe,  for  the  decade  since 
!'".(.  the  general  institutional  changes,  the  in.>;t:tutional  characteristics  in 
enrollment  si/e.  program  olleriiigs.  and  linancial  support .  prevailing  pat- 
terns ot  .idiiiinistrative  oigaiii/ation ;  and  the  development  of  plans  tor 
lutuie  program  endeavors 

l  or  the  most  part,  regional  State  colleges  and  universities  were  of 
two  kinds  to.  „cr  teachers  colleges  which  had  expanded  program  mission 
and  oiin:'lment.  .nul  urban  unueisities  meeting  a  variety  of  urban  higher 
edueati..n  needs  Flic  studies  developed  a  useful  2-dimensional  framework 
toi  Jassitying  higher  education  institutions,  both  by  level  of  degree  pro- 
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grains  (associate,  baccalaureate,  master's,  and  aoctoral).  and  by  program 
orientation  (applied  vs.  theoretical). 

Thii  report  (covering  1975  data)  indicates  continued  enrollment 
growth  (^specially  in  graduate  programs),  expansion  of  technical  and  pre- 
fessional  p[v)grams  other  than  those  of  teacher  education,  increased  at- 
tention to  new  and  mnovative  instructional  programs,  some  improvement 
m  library  holdmgs.  stability  in  student/faculty  ratios,  an  increase  in  per 
iludeni  expenditures,  and  increases  in  income  from  student  tees  primarily 
in  the  midwest  and  noitheast  regions  ot  the  United  State.^. 

All  three  ot  tiiese  leports  on  regional  Stai;  '.'ollcges  and  universities 
set  toith  the  lelative  state  ot"  well-being  lor  an  impoitant  and  often  ov-:r- 
loi)ked  segment  o!  public  higher  education.  Moreover,  the  nMSSion.  pro- 
giain  otterings.  and  eniollinent  si/e  of  these  p^titicular  institutions  will 
become  major  planning  piublems  t'oi  the  l^>80's. 

12:1.3/72-1 

Education  and  Evangelism.  A  Profil  of  Protestant  Colleges, 
C  Robert  PacLV  1  23  pp..  Study  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  EducaiicMi.  ( .VtcCiraw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

Ihe  author  tound  that  there  was  no  sliort .  direct  answer  to  the  ques* 
tion  Wtiat  is  a  Putestant  college  *  Piotestant  denominations  have  founded 
over  the  years  more  than  1  000  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
f>00  ot  these  weie  still  operating  in  the  l^>60's.  Some  Piotestant  colleges 
and  universities  have  become  non-sectarian  in  afllliation.  Other  colleges 
;ire  m  the  process  of  relaxing  their  denominational  ties.  A  third  group 
Cvnitinues  Its  lelationship  tt)  major  denominations,  but  the  denominations 
themselves  have  become  less  evangelical.  A  tourth  group  consists  of  col- 
leges related  to  evangelical  and  fundai;ientalist  churclies.  Collecting  data 
trtJiii  J  sample  of  S8  si-ch  colleges,  a  piofile  was  diawn. 

In  terms  of  enviroiiment.  the  evangelical  'md  lundamenlalist  colleges 
v^cie  found  to  be  moie  hi)mogenet»iis  than  other  denominational  Protes- 
ta.'tr  .i>licges  or  coniparison  groups.  The  Protestant  colleges  rcnded  to  have 
J  J-  kiNid'jrable  scise  of  community,  to  obseive  standards  of  decoi um.  and 
u.  ne  somewhat  less  ci>mmitted  to  ideals  of  scholaiship  than  comparison 
mstititttniis  [he  sense  ol'  leliginus  commitment  was  strongest  withiii  the 
evjiigehcal  and  lundamentalist  colleges,  and  somewhat  evident  in  the 
■'iiumlme**  Piotestant  colleges 

The  juthoi  concludLS  that  there  is  no  tynical  Protestant  college 
>itudent  oi  .ihmiiuis  Thi*  colleges  tended  to  be  somewhat  small  in  enroll- 
inenl  si/e.  to  be  IriendK  places  to  be  occasionally  innovative,  lo  be  resi- 
dential, to  have  mcreasingly  j>ermissive  social  regulations,  to  t)e  uncertain 
about  lehgious  laiih.  and  to  be  mcieasmgly  moialistic  in  attitude  toward 
social  .md  ecoiininic  problems 
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12:1.3/72-2 

The  Home  of  Science.  The  Role  of  the  University,  Dacl  Wolflc, 
201  pp..  Pronie  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Hducation.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  study  maintains  that  the  American  university  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  became  the  principal  home  of  science  and  research 
activities.  The  author  proposes  that  this  development  was  not  the  con- 
scious dctemiination  of  some  planning  body,  but  the  consequence  f  inter- 
related intellectuaJ  and  economic  'inuences. 

The  author  traces  four  major  themes:  the  professionalization  of 
science,  the  search  for  sponsors,  the  selection  of  the  university  as  the  ap- 
propriate location  of  professional  scientific  endeavor,  and  the  development 
of  the  university's  commitment  to  graduate  study  and  research.  The  im- 
pact of  science  upon  higher  education  is  identitied  as  fourfold:  thebreak-up 
of  the  college  tradition,  encouragement  to  sr^ciaHzation  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  institutional  fragnieniation  and  dispersal  of  power,  and 
inter  institutional  competition. 

The  experience  of  World  War  II  and  the  increased  involvement  of 
the  Federal  ^iovernmeni  in  the  growth  of  university  science  necessarily  is 
a  major  part  )f  the  story.  Research  support  of  university  science  grew 
rrom  S300  mill.on  m  1953.  to  over  S2.(>  billion  in  1 973.  with  60  percent 
oi  this  support  coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  author  also  gives  caretui  attention  to  the  rationale  for  university 
research  activities  as  a  key  function  in  scientific  study.  One  justification  is 
that  practical  applications  of  knowledge  can  have  social  benefits.  Another 
justification  is  that  science  is  the  new  frontier  for  humanity  to  explore. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  scientific  research  is  the  modern  equivalent 
of  hgyp!\  pyramids  or  the  medieval  cathedral.  Unfortunately.  It  is  not 
easv  ti>  furmulatc  the  university  rationale.  The  convincing  argument  is 
the  expectation  of  Dcial  benefit  the  conviction  is  weakened  when  the 
expectation  is  not  tulfilled. 

In  turn,  there  is  ilie  ijurstion  about  governmenlal  rationale  in  sup- 
porting unive  sity  reNejrch:  national  defense,  international  prestige,  social 
benefit  University  research  ha-s  become  government  dependent.' Govern- 
ment support  seeks  national  ubjecnves.  a  national  interest,  still  to  be 
clearly  identified,  adv(  jatcd.  ana  leali/ed. 


12:1  3/72  3 

The  Invisible  Colleges.  A  Profile  of  Small.  Private  Colleges  with 
Limited  Resources.  Alcxaiuler  W.  Asiin  and  Calvin  B.  T.  Lcc. 
14(>  pp..  SMidy  for  the  Canicgic  Commission  on  Hiuhcr  HJiicU' 
lion.  (.McCiraw-Uiil  Book  Co..  New  York). 
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Declaring  that  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have 
evolved  into  a  "highly  refined**  hierarchy  consisting  of  a  few  elite  institu- 
iU)ns  a  substantial  middle  class,  and  large  number  of  relatively  unknown 
insiiiulions.  the  authors  of  this  study  sought  to  describe  this  third  group  - 
the  one-lhird  of  all  4.year  institutions  com^^rising  the  little  known  private 
colleges.  Although  the  term  **invisible**  was  considered  by  some  as  pejor- 
ative, the  authors  had  two  primary  characteristics  in  mind:  a  relatively 
low  degree  of  student  selectivity  for  admission  and  relatively  small  enroll- 
ment si/.e.  In  general,  the  cnteria  for  defining  the  type  of  institution  de- 
scribed were  SAT  composite  scores  below  1,000  and  enrollment  size 
beh-  :;500. 

The  authors  present  a  bnef  historical  sketv  h  of  the  invisible  colleges. 
Among  administrative  characteristics,  the  invisible  colleges  were  found 
primarily  m  the  midwest  anu  southear  regions,  tended  to  have  religious 
ainhaiions.  included  most  of  the  pr  vate.  predominantly  black  colleges, 
tended  to  have  lower  annual  tuition  charges  to  st  .dents,  tended  ic  have 
a  smaller  proportion  of  faculty  members  with  doctoral  degrees,  and  had 
modest  endowment  resources  per  student.  Other  chapte-s  present  data 
ab  )ui  student  charactenstu*s.  learning  environment,  and  educational 
eltecls 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  problems  of  the  invisible  colleges 
were  qua.'ilatively  different  from  those  of  the  elite  colleges.  They  declare 
thai  there  was  no  strategy  for  the  survival  of  these  colleges  that  did  not 
ieop;irdi/e  their  small  si/e  or  their  pnvaie  status.  The  most  important  at- 
tribute of  the  invisible  college  is  identified  as  its  small  size.  These  colleges 
were  educationally  useful  in  serving  a  student  body  not  equally  well 
served  by  the  elite  private  college  or  the  larger  public  college  or  university. 

The  authors  assert  that  the  invisible  college  in  general  justified  its 
existence  and  was  in  large  measure  ignored  or  overlooked  in  State  and 
f  edera!  gv)vernment  planning.  Increased  enrollment  size  is  given  as  an 
ahperall^e.  as  well  as  curriculum  development  more  nearly  consistent  with 
the  aciuiil  educational  mission  of  the  institution. 

12  1.3/71  1 

Between  Two  Worlds.  A  Profile  of  Negro  Higher  Education, 
{•rank  Bowles  and  l-rank  V.  De  Costa.  326  pp..  Study  for  the 
C  amceic  Coniniission  c^n  Higlier  Education.  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
C  o..  New  \'()rk). 

In  this  sludy  the  authors  ^et  out  to  describe  and  analyze  the  con- 
dition .ind  r»)le  of  the  historicallv  Negro  college.  They  found  that  by  the 
Ijle  these  colleges  no  longer  held  the  pre-eminence  they  once  did 

ti)i  the  black  student  iJunng  a  SO  yeai  period  in  the  Sou'h.  black  colleges 
were  the  s»)le  custodian  of  black  literacy,  black  history,  and  black  aspira- 
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tions.  Moreover,  the  principal  professional  opportunity  open  to  black 
graduates  was  to  teach  in  black  elementary  and  scconucry  schools.  How- 
ever,  opportunities  for  black  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities had  expanded  substantially  in  the  1960's, 

By  the  end  of  the  1960's  it  was  clear  that  the  unique  role  of  the 
historically  Negro  college  to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  black 
siudents  had  ended.  No  longer  bound  by  its  traditional  mission  and  obli- 
gation,  the  historically  Negro  college  was  now  free  to  undertake  a  new 
role.  Ex;ictly  what  this  new  role  would  be  remained  uncertain. 

After  a  substantial  presentation  of  historical,  statistical,  and  descrip- 
tivc  data,  the  authors  turn  to  speculation  about  the  future.  Obviously  the 
world  of  higher  education  for  black  students  was  in  transition.  Should 
studrnts  be  prepared  to  participate  in  black  society  or  in  an  integrated 
society?  Whatever  the  objective,  would  the  educational  needs  of  black 
students  be  better  met  in  a  segregated  or  integrated  learning  environment? 
How  could  the  competence  of  black  students  to  compete  with  white  stu- 
dents be  advanced?  Hov/  could  the  deficit  of  professional  blacks  bo  most 
rapidly  and  effectively  reduced?  Like  others,  the  authors  had  no  precise 
answers  to  these  complex  irsues. 

The  authors  assert  that  there  remains  a  mission-for  the  historically 
Negro  college  to  perform:  to  take  students  of  poor  preparation,  to  fit 
them  into  appropriate  educational  programs,  and  in  time  to  qualify  them 
for  a  professional  position  within  the  black  community  or  a  permanent 
position  with  a  reasonable  future  in  the  white  community.  Finally,  the 
authors  insist  that  p».blic  ' policy  and  public  programs  should  assist  the 
predominantly  black  college  in  fulfilling  this  mission. 

12:1.3/71-2  ; 

Breaking  the  Access'  Barriers:  A  Profile  of  Two-Year  Colleges, 
Leiand  L,  Medsker  and  Dale  Tillery,  183  pp„  Study  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  (McGrav^- 
Hill  Book  Co.rNew  York). 

Co-authored  by  a  leading  proponent  of  the  community  college,  this 
study  is  both  an  account  of  and  an  explanation  for  tlic  phenomenal 
growth  of  2*year  cpHeges  in  the  1960*s.  Thr  authors  assert  that  three 
principal  factors  were  involved  in  the  expansion.  One  factor  was  the  in- 
creased demand  for  technically  educated  personnel  in  American  business 
and  government.  A  second  factor  was  the  i  icreased  governmental  fmanc- 
ing  available  to  veterans  and  others  with  wl  ich  to  rneet  the  ^;crsonaJ  costs 
of  going  to  college.  The  third  factor  was  ih:  aspiration  of  individuals  to 
know  more  about  themselves  and  the  world  *  f  which  they  are  a  part, 
Statisticil  data  of  various  kinds  were  used  to  lemonstrate  the  facts  of 
growth. 
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ronsidcrabic  allcnlrun  in  the  study  was  given  to  a  btatistieal  prDllIe 
ol  the  cuiMinunit)  eulleue  sludL-nt.  in  terniN  oT  academic  ability.  t!je  stu- 
dents lendeii  t»>  tall  in  :lie  second  and  third  qu.imles.  just  above  and  be* 
low.  ihe  median.  lUc  lanuly  uuojne  ccaesponded  similarly.  Few  com- 
munity collegr  students  were  ol  high  academic  ability  and  high  family 
If  '  ;4ic.  but  lo'A,  were  ot  low  academic  aoihty  or  h>.v  family  income. 
Although  ab»)ut  two-thirds  i)f  comrnuriily  college  studei»»s  declared  an 
mtenlion  to  transfer  to  a  4-year  piugrani.  v*nly  about  one-third  actually 
di<l  Si)  Unl>  about  one-tlurd  of  all  newly  enrolled  siudi'iHS  completed  a 
J  vear  instructional  program. 

In  terms  ol  mstr'ictM)nal  programs,  the  authors  stress  the  tendency 
ro  otier  a  wide  variety  of  opporamities.  especially  in  career  cduc:ition. 
I  he  discussion  of  devehjpiiiental  or  remedial  education  aii'icipated  but 
could  not  full)  forecast  the  experience  which  occurreil  in  the  !970's. 

I. .ere  can  be  no  d»)ubi  that  the  c<.mmu  nty  college  in  the  l96U's 
achieved  a  central  role  in  Aiirjrican  higher  educaMon.  That  role  invi)Ked 
a  prnmiso  o;  educatu)nal  achle^ement.  career  development,  and  conimun- 
ily  service  *  n  a  wliole  new  cla^s  of  citi/ens.  It  remains  tube  seen  .vhether 
t>r  not  tln;v  proiiUNe  wil!  be  t'ul'tlled  in  the  I*'7U's. 

12:1.3/71.3 

Models  and  Mavericks.  A  Profile  of  Private  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
leges Mnrris  !\  Kecton.  l^^l  pp..  Study  for  the  Camcgic  Coiti- 
ini  sioii  on  Higher  1  (kication.  ( McCiraw-Mill  Book  Co..  Nrw 
York). 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  rationale  for  the  private  college,  this  study 
argues  lbs:  tliese  institutions  could  relieve  the  burden  of  overcrowding  in 
public  instriuiions  and  coui  '  "undertake  veiUures  in  qualitative  achieve- 
ment *'  Ofialrlative  achievement  was  identified  in  terms  of  three  pcrspec* 
tives  tile  rreedr»m  to  orient  ?>ludoMl  life  and  a  curriculti  »  tu  a  particular 
relrgiv)u.s  »)r  philosophical  point  of  view;  the  oppor:t':uty  for  unique  in- 
'  uctrt)nal  achievement :  an  1  the  freedom  to  urulertake  socially  useful  but 
olten  risky  innovation 

One  chapter  discu.sses  the  idea  of  quality  based  upon  distinctive 
philos  pny  An»)ther  chapter  tlevelops  the  idea  of  quality  based  upon 
dislrnclive  res»)urces.  Still  a  third  chapter  presents "  "vignettes"  of  five 
"excellent  college 

'The  autlu)r  then  argues  persuasively  for  a  pubhc  p.»Iicy  aimed  at 
preservrr*  •  and  tostering  a  'dual  system"  of  higher  eaucation.  The  ele- 
ments ot  J  les:red  public  policv  are  pre^enled  as  grants  and  loans  to  indi- 
vidual rnsiitutions.  vjpp»)rl  »)f  insiituiion.s  in  meeting  the  costs  u{  an 
expanded  enrollment,  and  extended  support  for  construction  and  special 
piogiams   The  author  also  insists  that  private  colleges  'lould  realign  their 
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lulhurity  rvlatiunships.  irnpruve  inlcrnal  communication.  ;  nd  frivc  for 
greater  duccntrali/ation  of  manag-  Tjent. 

12:1.3/70 

The  Upper  Divi^'on  College.  Robert  a  Altman.  202  pp,  (josscy- 
Bass  Sap  Francisco). 

This  bi)ok  traces  the  historical  develop. nent  of  upper  division  col- 
leges and  utiiversilies  established  to  draw  students  from  public  community 
colleges.  To  supplement  and  extend  the  community  collcv;e  sysiem.  Slate 
pia  .ncrs  and  State  governments  idenlificd  particular  places  in  their  State 
where  upper  division  colleges  or  universities  should  be  established.  The 
total  number  uf  such  universities  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  about  15 
;oi.centrated  laigely  m  Florida.  Illinois,  and  Te.xas.  The  mission  of  ihese 
institutions  was  to  achieve  an  articulation  with  2-yeaf  campuses  and  to 
meet  regional  needs  lor  baccalaureate  and  master's  degree  instructional 
programs 

Since  most  such  upper  division  colleges  were  established  in  ihc 
!%0*s,  the  author  has  only  a  relatively  bncf  history  to  report.  He  de- 
scribes some  of  the  early  opcraiionaJ  difficuh  .es»  but  overlooks  the  reluc- 
tance of  faculty  members  newly  recruited  from  graduate  schools  to  accept 
and  imph  iuent  the  institution's  mis..ion.  In  some  instances  ti  c  enrollment 
proved  to  be  less  than  planners  had  anticipated,  tor  reasons  that  deserve 
much  ino  e  attention  than  has  been  given  to  ilie  subject. 


12:1.3/69-1 

Colleges  of  the  Forgotten  Americans,  A  Profile  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Regional  Universities.  H.  Alden  Dunham.  206  pp.» 
Study  spons(  .  .i  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Hdu- 
cation.  (McCrraw-Hi::  Book  Co..  New  York). 

The  colleges  and  universities  examined  in  this  stvdy  are  essentially 
o!  I  wo  kindsi  One  is  the  teachers  college  which  evolved  in  the  i950*sand 
l^>60*s  into  comprehensive  university,  adding  more  courses  m  th;:  arts 
and  sciences  and  new  ptulessional  schools  (mostly  of  business  an  !  line 
trts)  to  a  curriculum  previously  preoccupied  with  the  proiessional  cdu- 
catii>n  of  teachers.  The  second  kind  was  tlie  State  rban  university .  newly 
created  o'  newly  transform»:d  from  sonu  earlier  sponsorship  m  order  to 
expand  ihc  opportunities  for  higher  education. 

The  auihor  makes  clear  that  he  colleges  and  universities  h?  de- 
scribes were  indeed  vancd  in  their  history »  th»'?r  pcrfofmance.  and  their 
expectations  What  the  ^-ollcges  and  universities  had  in  common  \  as  pub- 
li,  sponsorship,  new  program  ideas  or  new  concepts  ol  service  and  the 
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lack  of  prestige  and  status  associated  with  older  State  universities  and  selec- 
tive private  colleges  and  universities.  The  colleges  and  universities  Alden 
portrays  are  the  institutions  which  absorbed  most  of  the  great  enrollment 
expansion  of  the  !960's.  only  to  give  way  in  the  1970's  to  the  continued 
growth  of  community  colleges. 

One  consequence  of  a  changing  mission  for  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  !950's  and  !960's  was  the  nnpetus  to  create  State  boards 
of  higher  education  to  keep  program  expansion  under  control.  Another 
consequence  was  the  appearance  of  multi-campus  governing  boards  in- 
herited from  the  driys  when  a  single  State  board  of  education  operated 
several  different  teaci  ers  colleges.  These  consequences  were  not  explored 
HI  the  volume.  The  author  already  had  a  substantial  task  in  sketching  stu. 
dent  characteristics,  .".acuity  expansion  and  aspiration,  program  prolifera- 
tion, and  administrative  styles  in  this  new  kind  of  higher  education  insti- 
tution 


12;  1.3/69-2 

From  Backwater  to  Mainstieam.  A  Profile  of  Catholic  Higher 
Education.  Andrew  M.  (ircclcy.  184  pp..  Study  for  the  Carnegie 
CoinniLssion  on  rligher  I'ducation.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York). 

Some  .^50  of  over  2.800  insiitutions  of  higher  education  er.umerated 
by  the  Carnegie  Coninussion  were  related  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Yet  there  was  more  diversity  in  organization  and  operation  under  this 
heading  rather  than  a  massive,  smoothly  organized,  and  efficient  mono- 
lithic structure.  There  were,  of  course,  similarities.  The  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  were  generally  established  by  various  religious  orders  of 
the  Chu.ch.  usually  presided  over  by  priests  or  nuns,  subsidized  in  some 
measure  by  contributed  services,  committed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
founded  primanly  to  provide  higher  education  opportunity  to  T-^tholic 
immigrants  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  350  uHtiiuiions  identified  in  the  study,  more  than  100  had 
been  founded  after  i*-)50.  These  newer  institutions  tended  to  be  junior 
colleges  or  colleges  for  women.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  colleges 
founded  for  men  pnor  to  1^>50  were  no  longer  in  existence 

In  various  ways  the  disMnctivc  religious  objectives  of  the  Cathc  .c 
college  have  been  altered  by  the  increasing  participation  of  Catholics  in  the 
mainstream  of  professional,  managerial,  and  technical  positions  in  Ameri- 
can society.  As  some  Catholic  youth  entered  nonsectarian  and  public 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the  Catholic  institution  did  not  dare  to 
offer  educational  opportunity  of  a  lesser  quality.  And  the  urban  location 
of  the  Cathohc  universit>  encouraged  a  non-Ca  holic  student  crwoiiment 
in  ;*:any  profes.sional  programs.  Increasingly,  the  Catholic  institution  has 
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been  challenged  to  deicrmuie  what  is  distinctive  about  CathoUc  higher 
education. 

The  Catholic  institution  has  found  itself  beset  in  recent  years  by 
rising  costs,  an  increasing  proportion  of  lay  faculty  members,  difficulties 
in  recruiting  competent  and  effective  top-level  administrative  personnel, 
expanded  public  higlier  education  opportunities  in  urban  areas,  and  ques- 
tions of  relationship  lO  community  and  Church, 


12:1.3/69-3 

The  Liberal  University:  An  Institutional  Analysis,  J.  Douglas 
Brown.  263  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  book,  by  the  dean  emeritus  of  faculty  and  former  provost  of 
Princeton  University,  was  writte:.: 

...  to  analyze  the  purposes,  organization,  policies,  and 
the  processes  of  a  particular  type  of  univcrity;  that  is.  the 
'liberal  university'  as  la'er  defined.  In  this  analysis,  the  aim 
has  been  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  inter-relations,  ten- 
sions, and  interactions  normally  present  in  the  operation  of 
an  institution  which  must  be  responsible  to  many  categories 
of  constituents.  The  emphasis  is.  therefore,  upon  how  these 
various  elements  and  interests  can  be  brought  into  moving 
equilibrium  in  advancing  the  mission  of  the  institution. 
As  viewed  by  the  author,  the  key  attributes  of  a  liberal  university 
are  that  it  be  person-centered,  rather  than  knowledgc<cntcrcd;  value- 
centered  rather  than  neutral  of  or  divorced  from  values;  concerned  with 
fundamental  knowledge  and  its  integration;  given  to  emphasizing  inde- 
pendent study  and  individualized  instruction;  and  prove  to  encourage  in- 
dividual freedom  and  promote  individual  responsibility.  From  this  de- 
scription the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  constituent  elements,  func- 
tioning, and  problems  of  a  liberal  university  in  the  following  sequence: 
organization,  the  presidency,  the  faculty,  the. administration,  the  trustees, 
the  students,  and  the  alumni  Attention  is  directed  principally  toward 
policies  and  administrative  arrangements  that  can  form  a  con^stent 
whole.  Some  of  the  most  rewarding  chapters  (in  later  sections  of  the 
book)  '?al  with  issues  concerning  academic  policy,  questions  of  economy 
and  control,  and  problems  of  external  relations. 

The  author  draws  on  21  years  of  experience  as  dean  and  provost 
and  earlier  specialization  in  the  study  of  industrial  relations  and  organiza- 
tion to  r-ovidf  a  wealth  of  observation  and  analysis.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  academic  freedom  and  tenure,  the  relation  between  teaching 
and  research,  the  role  of  the  university  press,  the  optimal  size  of  enroll- 
ment, the  control  of  subject  specialization,  the  control  of  sponsored  re- 
search, and  faculty  salary  policies  and  procedures. 
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1 .4   Planning  Distinctive  Missions 
12:1.4/771 

Career  Education  in  Colleges  Nomian  C.  Harris  and  John  F. 
(Jrcdc.  419  pp.  (Josscy-Bass.  San  Francisco), 

Ii.  tins  guide  fur  planning  2-  and  4'ycar  occupational  programs  for 
cnjplDymcM!.  the  authors  argue  that  the  contlicl  between  "education  for 
lite"  and  "education  for  a  living"  is  no  longer  meaningful.  Career  educa- 
tion is  presented  as  the  new  object  the  new  unifying  force  for  higher 
education  And.  of  course,  a  concern  foj  careers  is  scarcely  foreign  to  the 
histt)ry  of  American  higlier  education. 

Fhc  tlrst  part  of  this  volume  presents  a  discussion  of  change  in 
higher  education  prospects,  the  student's  increased  attention  to  career  op- 
portunities, changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force,  and  insti- 
tutional settings  for  career  education.  The  second  part  presents  a  discus- 
Mt)n  of  career  educatH)n  in  business,  engineering  and  technology,  allied 
health  fields,  public  service,  and  the  liberal  arts.  The  third  part  deals  with 
tlic  planning,  the  financing,  the  management,  and  the  governance  of 
caieer  education. 

It  IS  understandable  if  the  autht)rs  tend  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
community  college  than  to  4.year  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  light  of 
their  own  exfXTience  and  evoertise  Yet  much  of  what  they  have  to  say 
IS  as  applicable  to  education  for  the  bachelor's  degree  as  it  is  to  education 
tt*r  the  associate  degree.  The  observations  and  insiglus  arc  worth  careful 
attention  m  both  2-year  and  4-year  institutions.  But  those  educated  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  durinj:  the  IW50's  and  M)60's  will  find  it  diftlcult  to  ac- 
cept a  supportive  lole  to  career  educatUHi.  Change  is  not  all  that  easy  for 
rjcully  members  committed  to  a  particular  intellectual  tradition. 

12:1.4/77-2 

The  Future  of  Adult  Education.  Fred  Harvey  Hanington.  238 
[>p.  ( Jossey-Bass.  San  Francisco). 

In  this  volume  the  forme  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
looks  at  the  education  of  adults  as  one  part  of  the  mission  of  higher  edu- 
cation The  author  asserts  that  "the  day  of  th*'  -idult  is  coming  lo  higher 
education  in  the  United  Slates,  if  it  is  not  already  nere.'*  The  largest  and 
most  successful  adult  education  enterprise  has  been  agricultural  extension. 
This  expt;ricnce.  along  with  other  efforts,  provides  a  backdrop  for  future 
planr^.iig 

The  author *s  approach  is  eclectic.  Considering  th  ..Moo-reassuring 
record  ot  adult  e^iucation  through  on-canipus  .ourscs  fo.  .edit,  he  reviews 
new  opportunities  for  off-campus  credit  programs.  Continuing  profes- 
sional education  and  continuing  general  education  for  adults  are  iddi- 
lional  program  interests  and  possibilities  he  examines.  His  review  of  agri- 
cultural e\:ei^sion  gives  way  to  the  uncertainties  of  urbar  extension. 
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Finally,  higher  education  obligations  to  the  disadvantaged  are  fitted  into 
the  portrait 

The  problems  ol  program  (ocus  are  considered  m  the  framework  of 
academic  administration  and  of  .financial  management,  concerns  that  no 
academic  planner  or  administrator  can  ever  ignore  The  list  of -^jcommen- 
dalions  for  action  are  timely  and  persuasive. 

Higher  education  has  new  opportunities  to  expaijd  its  endeavors  in 
:wo  important  directions:  the  enrollment  of  non-fraditional  students  in 
degree  programs  and  the  expansion  of  continuing  education  for  adults.  In 
considering  these  new  opportunities  no  institution  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  practical  experience  and  th('  practical  advice  set  forth  in  this  volume. 

12:1.4/75-1. 

Outlook  and  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Education.  Final  Re- 
port of  (he  NatiorKil  Board  on  Ciradualc  liducalioii,  73  pp. 
(National  Research  Council  Washington.  D.C, ). 

Appointed  in  I^^^l  by  tho  Conterencc  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councjls.  the  now  defunct  Natiof!;*!  Board  on  Graduate  Education  spon- 
sored a  number  of  studies  and  issued  several  reports  iri'cnded  to  counter- 
act an  apparent  dmiiruiation  of  public  luicresi'  and  public  vjpport  for 
graduate  education  The  National  Board's  final  'eport  of  December  1975, 
was  a  kind  of  sumrnaiy  of  some  imir  years  of  study  and  discussion. 

The  report  calls  attcn'  .iO  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  graduate  edu- 
cation d'Jring  the  l^^bO's.  and  then  asserts  tliat  graduate  education  could 
onlv  he  :is  sound  as  thp  universities  within  which  it  was  adrnmistered.  The 
total  financial  condition  of  a  university  was  identified  as  determining  the 
tjuaiity  o\'  graduate  programs  The  problems  confronting  graduate  'educa- 
tion withm  the  univers.  context  are  enumerated  as  general  ijianeial 
retrenchment,  a  lower  national  priority  for  research,  reduced  labor  market 
demand  tor  Ph.D.'s.  almost  stable  F-ederal  government  support  in  terms 
ot  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  pt)wer.  and  Stale  government  concern 
about  graduate  education  p)lanmng. 

In  looking  to  the  tuttire  ot  j.raduate  education,  the  National  Board 
gives  particular  attention  to  redu  cd  labor  market  demand,  redu  .cd  gradu- 
ate student  support,  and  the  problem  of  access  for  women  and  minority 
students  The  Board  recommends  that  planning  for  graduate  education  be 
based  upi)n  the  fundamental  cha.,L"'s  occurring  in  the  1970's.  for  ihey  will 
affect  higher  educaMon  pcrlormance  in  the  l*^«0's. 

12:1.4/75  2 

The  States  and  Graduate  Education.  Report  of  the  Task  I'orce 
on  (iraduatc  f'lliication  l^f  pp.  (I^ducation  C'onunissioii  of  the 
Slates.  Denver). 
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This  rcputt  tcpicbCjils  an  ctTurl  to  provide  guidelines  lu  Slate  gov- 
crnmenls  in  iheir  planning  for  graduate  education,  The  report  begins  with 
two  assertions;  that  graduate  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Stales  and  the  Nation,  and  that  the  primary  rirsponsibility  for  providing 
graduate  educational  opportunity  in^jluding  support  of  public  univer- 
sjties  rests  with  State  governments.  The  report  proposes  an  effective 
institutional.  State,  and  Federal  partnership  in  -raduate  education. 

Ihe  reporr  urges  coordmated  planning  for  graduate  educ:ition.  Such 
planning  should  include  multiple  sources  of  support:  primary  support  of 
graduate  education  in  public  universities  by  State  governments,  effective 
use  ot  available  resources,  and  Federal  Government  support  of  basic  re- 
search  and  graduate  students.  The  report  recommends  strengthened  State 
g»>vernment  pla.imng  for  graduate  education,  including  a  concern  for 
uniijue  resnuico,  student  accessibihty.  respnnse  to  employment  needs, 
and  rhe  development  ot  new  "and  imj-inative"  programs  of  graduate 
education 

Slate  planning  should  develop  clear  statements  of  goals  and  ohjec^ 
lives  lor  graduate  education  by  the  instiiulions  of  the  Slate,  and  effective 
Muahtaiive  and  quantitalive  cnlena  for  the  eliminalion  of  some  programs 
and  the  approval  of  others  The  report  acknowledges  the  difficulty  in  de- 
veloping and  applying  such  criteria,  bii;  does  noi  offer  any  particular  s-jy. 
gestmns  aboui  h«)w  ti>  approach  the  task  or  about  appropriate  ki;,ds  of 
criteria  to  employ  Other  recommendations  deal  witli  graduate  programs, 
comparable  cost  data,  the  assessment  of  benetils.  and  regior>al  plamiing. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  task  force  lepoit  is  a  re- 
alfirmaiion  of  faith  in  graduate  education,  and  useful  in  counteracting  a 
current  public  incliriaiion  to  belittle  the  nnportancc  of  graduate  education 
m  general  Moreover,  the  report  presents  a  realL.tic  outline  of  iRstitutional, 
Stale,  and  Federal  roles  in  planning  tor  graduate  educvtion.  But  the  report 
ti«)es  little  to  advance  planning  and  decisionmaking  about  the  critical 
issues  of  graduate  edutatiorr  v^hat  kir.ds  of  graduate  programs  should  a 
Stale  support,  what  should  be  ihe  desirable  enrcllmenl  m/I-  and  resource 
requirements  for  graduate  instruction  what  should  be  the  geographical 
tiiMribuih>n  of  graduate  programs,  and  what  instiMitions  should  be  as- 
signed Ihe  mission  i)f  graduate  education  :it  the  P1:.D.  Icve!, 


12:14/753 

V/)cational  Education:  Alternatives  for  New  Federal  Lcgi.s- 
lation.  Pamela  II.  Christolfcl.  pp..  Policy  Study  from  the 
Washihiiton  Office  of  tho  Collcire  Fnlrancc  F:\amination  Board 
(College  Fiitrance  Fxaniinaiion  Board.  New  Yt)rk). 

This  riidv   prepared  in  advance  of  the  P>7(>  amendments  to  and  ex- 
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iciisioM  ()l  the  Vocalionul  hducu;,..n  Acl  oi  \^)bs.  clcurl-y  delineates  the 
issul>  or  F-cderul  and  Stale  Ljovernineiit  planning  in  an  important  program 
arej  ot  po'  secondary  education,  career  or  technical  education  beyond  the 
secoiivjarv  school  level  The  original  1^^63  law  applied  to  both  secondary 
vocational  education  and  postsecondary  technical  education.  At  the  same 
time  State  planmni;  and  inanageiiient  o\  the  program  was  restricted  to  a 
sole  Slate  aijeiuy  which  in  most  instances  was  a  State  board  ot  vocational 
education  or  a  State  department  of  education  having  authority  over  se- 
condary education  but  not  over  public  higi»er  education. 

I'l  l^^'h  higher  education  associations  made  an  effort  to  change  the 
vocational  education  law  at  the  l-ederal  Government  level  in  order  to  in- 
creaNe  the  proportion  of  Kinds  allotted  to  postsecondary  technical  edu- 
cjthin  tt)  eliminate  the  ^ole  State  .igeney  requirement,  and  to  permit 
delivery  ot  technical  •  du^.uiion  program^  by  a  range  of  public  higher 
educarion  organi/alions  including  community  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
and  Slate  universities  AlthougJi  these  proposed  modifications  were  largely 
igii«)ied  m  the  fm.il  \*')''h  law.  some  concessions  were  made  involving  in- 
creased liigher  educati»>u  mvohement  in  State  planning  for  s.i  called  voca- 
tional educaiion.  inciuding  technical  education 

Although  this  study  i\  addressed  to  specific  issues  of  1^)76  legisla- 
tion, the  problem  areas  enumerated  continue  to  be  troublesome  and 
t»ntiriue  U>  perplex  both  I'oderal  and  State  government  planning  for 
'.•coruiar>  vocational  education  and  postsecondary  technical  education. 
(iovernm';nt,d  plaimmg  miisi  still  ct)pe  with  the  program  problems  and 
iJie  pr«fl>iciiis  ^.t  i!i-.tituiinnal  mission  presenied  in  this  study  and  generally 
n«)l  resoKt'd  h\  tfie  legislation 

1?  1.4 '74 

Ailapting  Universities  in  a  Technological  Society.  F.iic  Ashby. 
l  ^.S  pp  t  Jdsscv-ILiss,  San  f^rancisco). 

In  :fhs  essa\  i  distinguished  British  educator  presents  the  thesis  that 
umve:sit;e'  have  not  adapted  liiemselves  sufficiently  or  adequately  to  the 
en:  if'M'.ment  within  vshich  they  perform  their  services.  On  one  hand,  he 
cha.M.  .e>  i/es  universities  as  congregations  of  faculty  members  committed 
io  ti  c  j.u:suit  of  their  «>wn  mtellectual  interests  free  from  external  social 
"T  poiiri.  ii  pressure  On  the  other  hand .  society  is  confronted  with  urtjent 
;  !i!nit;,,i..  jMverty  .  unemployment,  mauequate  health  care,  environmental 
i'oil,ii:i -r;  iM.i  n.itiofial  defense. 

liic  ..uih.ii  .WL'ues  that  conHici  between  univeisity  and  society  was 
not  '.we  nvd  lie  Relieves  that  f.ici.'My  members  can  pursue  both  Intel- 
^ecr:j.d  .tn.i  :m actual  obiecli^es  without  subverting  the  tradition  and  the 
^'.Min;ifM<-fii  the  umversiiy  More<.ver.  he  is  convinced  that  modern 
t:\rn^i.i,M.  represcfits  rhe  hope,  not  the  curse,  for  the  fiiture  of  a  progres- 
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sive  society.  He  is  even  inclined  to  believe  that  technology  can  improve 
the  learning  process. 

It  is  apparent  thruugliou^  the  discussion  that  trie  Ashby  is  drawing 
heavily  upon  his  own  experience  as  a  scientist  and  as  an  administrator 
within  a  university  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  Fiis  observations  about  science, 
technology,  faculty  members,  students,  and  academic  administration  pre-, 
sent  a  cogent  description  ot  conflict  in  purpose  as  this  situation  emerged 
m  his  country  after  PMS.  Yet  the  comments  ;iie  not  v/ithout  genera! 
relevance  to  universities  which  have  inherited  or  adapted  the  intellectual 
tradition  of  Western  society 

12:14/731 

Scholarship  for  Society.  Report  of  a  Panel  sponsored  by  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  Board  of  the  Council  of  Gradu- 
ate Schools  in  the  United  Stales.  00  pp.  (Educational  Testing 
Service.  Princeton,  N.J.). 

This  report  evulu  ires  the  urgency  of  a  need  to  change  the  basic 
characteristics  of  American  graduate  schools.  The  report  begins  with  the 
assertion  that  the  demands  made  on  graduate  schools  have  been  contra- 
dictory in  nature  On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  complaints  that 
graduate  schools  have  been  mllexible  in  their  standards,  unimaginative  in 
developing  optional  st>les  of  study,  and  remote  from  the  realities  of 
social  expectation  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  complaints  thai  gradu- 
ate educatiiHi  lacks  adeijuate  standards  of  performance,  was  expanding 
into  too  many  fields  and  too  many  institutions,  and  was  too  oriented 
toward  practical  needs. 

Tlie  report  urges  a  "reasoned  response"  r  j  these  various  criticisms. 
Atter  presenting  an  historical  perspective  on  graduate  education  expan':ion 
and  retrer.chment.  the  report  pleads  for  li  '*sound  philosophy  ofchingc." 
The  recommendations  urge  a  clarification  of  mission  among  graduate 
schools,  increased  recruitment  o\'  women  and  minority  students,  greater 
atieniion  U)  nonacademic  e;;perience  as  a  resource  for  learning  and  teach- 
ing, a  broader  detlnition  of  faculty  qualifications  to  participate  in  graduate 
educalii)n.  enlarged  use  of  new  instructional  media,  periodic  review  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  each  discipline,  and  increased  attention  to  plan- 
ning to  meet  environmental  change. 

Allhougfi  this  report  appears  to  be  addressed  primarily  to  institu- 
tional planners  and  largely  ignores  State  and  Federal  planning  in  relation 
to  graduate,  msiructmn  and  research,  the  report  makes  one  particularly 
important  contribution.  It  acknowledges  that  there  might  be  differential 
missions  m  kjraduate  education  and  recommends  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion 'to  develop  aiternative  standards  of  evaluation  for  graduate  insti- 
iutit)ns  wot  toiallv  oriented  to  the  standards  of  research  eminence  .  . 

2}'\ 
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Tiie  University  in  an  Urban  Environment,  Nicholas  Abcrcrombic. 
Ian  Cullcn.  Vida  Ciodson.  Sandra  Major,  and  Kclscy  Tinison. 
246  pp.  (Sage  f^iblications.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.). 

This  study  undertaken  by  a  British  res^'arch  poup  is  essentially  an 
analysis  of  puhcy  liecisions  regarding  the  desirable  location  of  ihe  "new 
universities"  m  hngland  and  Wales.  The  study  argues  ihat  location  is  es- 
sentially tlie  consequence  ot  a  certain  ideology  about  the  nature  ot*  a  uni» 
versiiy  .Allhougli  tlie  new  universities  were  mostly  located  adjacent  to 
Lirue  urban  areas,  suh-urban  Mtes  were  selected  to  einphasi/,e  liberal  rather 
than  VDcauorial  education,  an  elitist  rather  than  a  democratic  structure, 
irtiernai  :()hesh)ri  rather  than  external  linkages,  and  total  rather  than 
partial  invulvernent  within  the  academic  coniniunily. 

Drawing  upon  data  obtained  at  one  co^.^ge  located  in  London's 
West  hrid.  the  authors  point  out  tiie  colli'ge  was  heavily  comnii:t:d  to 
leaching  rather  than  to  research,  that  >tui'  nts  and  faculty  had  limited 
inleraciii»ri  witli  each  otlier  and  one  another,  and  that  involvement  with 
the  urban  environi:vjni  was  individual  rather  than  institutional.  Unfortu- 
nately, extensive  comparative  data  weie  not  available. 

What  emerges  from  the  study  seems  to  be  an  awareness  that  an 
urban  location  m  and  of  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean  strong  linkages 
^etweeri  a  umversits  and  its  urban  environment.  Students  in  an  urban 
uriiversii\  may  look  to  the  urhan  lather  than  ilie  academic  community  for 
tlieir  social  cultural,  and  personal  relationships.  But  this  circumstance 
does  nc»i  mean  clo^e  student  involvement  in  an  educational-urban  linkage. 
I- acuity  members  may  cultivate  intellectual  and  cuitural  values  which  only 
partiallv  retlecl  both  tlie  resources  and  the  needs  of  the  urban  community. 

rills  researcli  study  suggested  tliat  tliC  location  of  a  university  af» 
lecied  perlorinarice  to  some  extent  but  not  critically.  If  a  university  was 
he  oi  .is  well  as  m  an  urban  environment,  the  required  linkages  de- 
pended upon  more  than  locaiit>n  alone 
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Retnnii  in  (iraduale  Education.  Lewis  b.  Nlayhevv.  182  pp. 
fSoiitluTii  Regional  I  diication  Board.  Atlanta.  Cia. ). 

In  this  special  s!uJ\  tor  a  regional  plarimng  and* advisory  agency,  tlie 
.iiith«>r  fcviev^s  the  essential  problem  areas  for  planners  of  graduate  edu- 
Laii'tn  M.uhe^  tirst  surnrnari/es  llie  defense  ami  tlie  criticism  of  graduate 
du»..iiii»n  Ilie  hasi*.  ^^oiUlici  involves  the  essential  purpi)se  of  graduate 
cdi>»..jiit.n  .ire  the  >:[.Kiuate  departments  in  the  arts  and  sciences  essentially 
pi •»t-.ssii 'ri.il  Ncht>w|s  producing  scholars  to  staff  other  graduate  deparl- 
incniN  Aiu\  tri  prodMte  \\v.'  research. needctl  t(»  advance  the  knowledge  of 
.1  dis^ipime'  SliouM  iiraduatv  departni':nts  pr<)iluce  college  teacliers? 
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Should  graduate  departments  m  the  arts  and  sciences  piodu-^  persons 
qualified  to  apply  knowledge  to  practical  proHjems?  Can  one  graduate 
department  prepare  individuals  for  all  three  loles,  or  mu  it  the  different!, 
at.d  purposes  be  assigned  as  differentiated  missions  to  c  fferent  institu- 
lions'.'  These  are  the  troublesome  (juvslions  facing  Ph.D.  level  graduate 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Like  others,  Mayhew  lad  no  ready 
answers. 

The  author  provides  a  useful  sunniiary  of  various  .tudies  and  obser- 
vations about  graduate  education.  The  subjects  included  in  the  discussion 
are  curriculum  and  instruction,  structure  and  organization,  preparation  of 
C(jllege  teachers,  and  various  "unresolved"  issues  such  as  the  foreign 
language  requirement,  financial  aid.  special  admissions,  and  developmental 
as-iistance  to  students. 

Ahhougli  the  study  is  pnnianly  airTied  at  institutional  planning 
ratht-r  Uian  State  or  federal  Government  planning,  it  identifies  i.ssues 
wliicli  F-ederal  and  State  planners  carmot  avoid,  especially  as  ihe>  consider 
msriiulional  missit)ns  ni  grjiiuale  instructior.  and  lescarch  performance. 
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Where  Colleges  Are  and  Who  Attends,  Effects  of  Accessibiliiy 
on  College  Attendance  C.  Arnold  Anderson.  Mary  Jean  Bowmun 
and  Vincent  Tinto.  A  Report  Prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Coin- 
niission  on  fligher  l  uucation.  30J  pp,  (McCiraw-Hiil  Book  Co,. 
New  \*ork). 

Focusing  on  a  sin^ie  miportaru  issue,  lins  study  ({'lestions  whether 
immediate  get)graphic  accessibility  to  a  college  increases  the  proportion 
of  high  school  graduates  who  undertake  postsccondary  education.  The 
aiiiht>rs  begin  with  several  givcns:  the  local  presence  of  a  college  cncour- 
ages  enrollniem  through  lowered  costs  of  attend jnc  .  standards  of  selec- 
tivity intluence  enrollment,  and  tuition  costs  affect  cnrollmeni.  The 
authors  add  to  this  list  the  factor  of  comniumcat:on:  the  local  perception 
of  the  opportunity  for  higlKr  education  riffects  the  way  that  prospective 
students  view  it  Making  use  of  data  from  a  Californm  study  and  a  Wis- 
consm  study,  the  authors  ihen  tried  to  measure  the  impact  of  location 
upon  the  w  'ividual  propensity  to  enroll  in  liigliei  education.  In  general. 
College  enrv  'nienr  does  jppear  to  increase  when  an  institution  is  located 
ui  a  community:  the  ntireasr*  is  m)table  particularly  when  a  :-yejr  public 
collei»e  or  a  4.yejr  Slate  college  is  present  in  the  area. 

The  auttit)rs  stress  a  number  of  determinants  for  college  enrollment. 
The  ability  of  high  school  graduates  and  the  status  of  their  parents  had  a 
strony  inlluence  upon  enrollment  The  information  supplied  by  the 
mstilulion  about  itself  appeared  to  have  limited  infiuence  uptni  Jnroll- 
ment   Stu.lenis  nf  mndost  academic  ability  and  of  low  family  income 
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were  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  availability  of  a  college, 
especially  a  public  college,  in  the  immediate  geographical  area,  Al  the 
time  of  the  study,  boys  and  girls  responded  diff -rently  lo  J^ccessibility  of 
higher  education  opportunity. 

While  the  data  drawn  upon  are  not  recent,  the  variables  of  sex, 
ability,  and  socioeconomic  status  are  of  enduring  importance,  and  the 
penetrating  analysis  should  prove  useful  to  policyr.iuker.  ready  to  chal- 
lenge established  opinions  about  the  accessibility  of  all  types  of  institu- 
tions and  increased  attendance. 

Comprehensive  data  from  Cali*'ornia.  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Wisconsin  illustrate  what  should  be  collected  if  other 
States  wish  to  reexamine  the  primary  question  in  a  current  setting, 

12.  J  4/70 

The  Open-Door  Colleges,  Policies  for  Communiiy  Colleges, 
Special  Report  and  Recommendations  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Hducation,  "^4  pp,  (McGraw-Hi!!  Book  Co.. 
New  York) 

This  third  report  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  sets  forth  obsc.'^a- 
tions  and  proposals  concerning  2-year  community  colleges.  The  report 
asserts  the  "great  worth"  of  the  community  college  to  American  society 
and  urges  that  such  colleges  be  within  commuting  distance  of  all  persons 
except  those  living  in  very  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  Commission 
tavors  the  nuuiel  of  a  comprehensive  community  college  offering  general 
':ducatiori.  acadeniic,  and  technical  education  programs.  It  declares  that 
community  colleges  should  be  satisfied  'o  remain  2'year  institutions  and 
should  not  become  4'year  or  graduate  institutions. 

Coordination  between  2-  and  4'year  institutions  was  recognized  as 
a  major  problem  and  full  transfer  rights  for  qualified  graduates  of  the 
2'year  college  were  idvocated.  Technical  education  was  acknowledged  as 
a  program  to  be  given  full  support  and  accepted  status  within  the  com- 
munity college 

Open  access  was  advocjL.;  the  basis  for  admission.  Tuition 
charges  were  to  be  nonexistent  -  i  ie  modest.  Occupational  and  person- 
al guidance  were  to  be  major  functions  of  the  college.  The  college  was  to 
enrich  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  The  optimum  enrollment  size 
was  declared  to  be  between  2.500  and  5,000  students.  The  college  was  to 
be  linked  to  its  community  through  a  local  governing  board  or  a  local 
advisory  board.  And  financial  support  was  to  be  provided  by  local.  State, 
and  Federal  governments. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Carnegie  Commission  statement  reflects  a 
planning  consensus  about  the  mission  and  program  of  the  community 
college.  The  » *  'ommendations  of  the  Commission  were  largely  in  the  pro- 
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cess  cf  implementation  bv  State  and  local  governments  when  the  report 
was  issued;  only  the  Federal  Government  has  remained  apart  from  com- 
munity  college  development. 

1 2:1. 4/69- 1 

Graduate  Education:  Parameter  for  Public  Policy,  National 
Science  Board.  National  Science  Foundation,  ICS  pp.  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C). 

This  descriptive  and  factual  account  of  the  development  and  charac- 
teristics of  graduate  education  in  the  United  States  as  of  1968  provides  the 
background  for  the  National  Science  Board*s  lecommendations  fo'  public 
policy  published  the  same  year.  The  account  begins  with  a  brief  historical 
sketch,  data  about  enrollment,  and  graduate  enrollment  projections  jp 
to  1 980.  Another  section  discusses  the  types  of  institutions  offering  gradu- 
ai.'  programs,  with  particular  attention  to  graduate  education  in  science 
and  engineering.  The  geographical  distribution  of  graduate  enrollments  i.s 
noied.  and  the  concept  of  '\iellcits*'  in  graduate  enrollments  by  States  is 
formulated.  Summary  data  arc  included  about  graduate  faculties  and  pcvt- 
doctoral  students. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  discusses  the  issue  of  quality  in 
graduate  programs,  and  mc.iiions  such  factors  as  faculty  qualifications, 
physical  plant  resources,  library  resources,  enrollment  size,  institutional 
funding,  and  student  selectivity.  Especially  interesting  are  the  discussions 
of  the  cost  of  quality  and  the  ger^graphical  distribution  of  quality. 

A  third  section  deals  with  financial  perspectives  related  Xo  graduate 
education,  and  especially  the  relationship  of  financial  patterns  to  Federal 
Government  funding  The  vital  intOfconneetion  in  graduate  education  be- 
cween  instruction  and  research  is  traced  in  an  historical  sketch.  A  projec- 
tion of  the  costs  of  graduate  education  to  |982  is  included.  Acknowledg- 
ing  that  graduate  education  was  the  most  expensive  form  of  education 
per  student,  the  report  declares  that  the  only  major  source  of  increased 
income  for  graduate  education  appears  lo  be  the  Federal  Government. 

Th-  report  concludes  with  a  simple  enumeration  o\  policy  issues  to 
be  considered:  (I)  the  capacity  of  the  educational  system  to  meet  gradu- 
ate education  needs  in  the  ne.xt  10  years:  (2)  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  quality  in  graduate  education:  (3)  the  geographical  deployment 
ol  graduate  capacity  to  provide  m-ximum  benefit  to  society;  and  (4)  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  ip  relation  to  gr'aduate  education. 
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Toward  a  Public  Policy  for  Graduate  Education  in  the  Sciences, 
National  Science  Bo^rd,  National  Science  Foundation.  63  pp. 
<U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C). 
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f'.iN  report,  prepare  y  rfie  Njihniul  Science  Board  of  the  N 'titj'*:!! 
Sr  cnce  f-nund.'':ioii .  is  j  tuttJ.  Uocunient  in  Fcdcrjl  Goveri.iiieni  piun- 
iiiiiv!  tni  hi^icr  educjthii).  N»Ming  ihjt  Ainexicjii  science  .nid  eniuneerinj! 
hjtl  jchieved  j  position  t)rgre;M  strength.  Jiid  thut  grudujte  oducjiion  wjs 
the  most  rjpidlv  expjnding  element  ot  hivlier  educjiion.  the  bojrd  b- 
iTitnted  ihjl  insliiiitions  ol  uradujte  educuli«)n  h/  '  developed  without  the 
guidjnce  jnd  locus  v?!  jn  explicit  rijlioiiiil  p.)I:  .y  d'fecled  to  iheir  needs 
j!id  opportunities  The  bojrd  urged  universities  to  undertjke  iiradiia'o 
proiirjius  only  when  ihey  hjd  stronir  jcjdeniic  depjrtments  jnd  when 
Jileipijie  resources  lur  liudujte  educjtioii  were  jssiired. 

I  he  ho;ird  recommended  thut  StJte  jiid  regioiul  plannmi!  should 
eiisuie  ttiai  c  "ry  metrofiolitJii  area  with  a  population  in  excess  of  500  000 
luve  graduate  duciition  of  quaiitv  and  »jI  sultlcieni  capacii\  to  con- 
frib  uie  t'.illy  tv.  social,  ecoiioinic.  and  cuhiKal  developnieni  The  board 
savs  tlic  f-'jdeial  government 's  roie  as  one  o<  supplemer^tiiig.  not  replacini;, 
Hon  tederal  tundinu  j  ht)ard  [Uoposed  s:x  types  o.  iriant  prouraitis  lor 
I  he  [  ederal  doverinnc  ^t  ii  order  to  achieve  a  significant  share  of  the  total 
NU[)pi»ji  ol  graduate  education  (  1  )  instiiulional  sustjininu  grants.  (2)  de- 
partmental sustaining  grants,  i  t  developmental  grants.  (4)  graduate  facil- 
ities ;4rants.  {:•}  graduate  !';lh)Wsli  ps.  and  (^i)  research  proje.i  grunts.  The 
iasi  live  kmds  ot  gfjtits  were  to  be  ba>ed  upon  national  coinpe'iiiion.  and 
the  tust  grarit  wjn  to  be  ha>ed  upon  a  lornmla  which  mchides  a  qiialilv 
lactor 

Mth'tiigli  th.'  repoi'i  came  .it  a  lime  when  gradu;»te  education  was 
about  underg"  coiisider;ibie  review  rather  than  further  expansion  it 
sets  torth  :mp  ri.mi  ideas  that  were  to  inllueiicc  I'eilci;:!  and  Slate  gov- 
ernment plann'     inv^fiving  rhe  reseafch  mission  ol  higliei  education  insti- 

Ultlolls 

See  also  7:1  0/70  f-ree  Access  I».  iigher  I  ducatnm.  Wuiren  W.  Willing, 
lia.  !.        pp  i(  utlege  I  ntraiue  r.xamm;'i!'»n  Hoard.  New  York)  * 

20:1  1  74  (  ommuting  VerM^  Kcsulent  Studeiijs.  Arlliur  W  Cluckenng. 
1  ^0  pp  iJovsev  fiass.  Sar  i  ianciscol 
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C  oHeuL'^  Responses  to  Cornimiiiity  Demands.  Arthur  M.  Cohon 
•iiu!  .A^soci.ilc's.  I^U)  pp  (Jossc'N -Bliss.  San  trancisco). 

|(  pn»tesso-  .  •  liiirlicr  edtication  ji  iho  I'nrersiiy  «>t  ('a'ltiMiiia.  I.os 
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Angeles,  and  DirectDr  ol  the  Lducaiional  ReMjurces  Inlornialion  Center 
riearni^hiHisc  lor  Junior  (  olleges,  the  principal  author  of  this  study  tries 
to  Jetennine  the  extern  and  scope  of  the  dcvolopnicntal  mission  of  corn- 
Tiiunity  cullercs  In  an  earher  study  the  author  h^^d  discussed  the  tensions 
ariMfi^  in  njuununuy  colleges  between  the  promise  of  eqiiil  opportuni'.y 
and  th.j  .ertuymg  function  inherent  m  an  educational  process  that  recog- 
ni/ed  diffcrentiai  abilities  and  achievement.  This  study  continues  and  ad- 
vau  es  the  earlier  jnaJysis 

I  he  author  and  his  jssoaate>  divide  the  discussion  into  three  parts: 
the  social  •.)rces  intruding  upon  the  community  college  mission,  th»r  at- 
tempts or  .omnrmity  colleges  lo  respond,  and  the  ptf'rple.xities  confronting 
tacult;.  erij.avors  The  study  asserts  that  the  control  of  community  col- 
leges  v^^s  gravitating  toward  State  capitals,  in  part  because  of  inca-astd 
Srjte  funding  A  corollary  of  increased  funding  was  an  enlarged  State  role 
in  prescribing  the  mission  and  the  programs  of  comnujnity  Cv>l!eges.  In- 
creasingiy.  community  ^^colleges  acquired  a  community  service  mission 
demanded  b>  local  groups  without  an^  corresponding  provision  of  fund- 
ing with  v^hich  to  puiform  such  a  mission.  Meanwhile  faculty  attitudes 
had  been  fashioned  in  large  pari  b;,  education  and  experience  acquired  be- 
fore the  coinmunnv  service  mission  emerged.  Asa  result  faculty  members 
saw  ilieir  role  a.>  msirucUonal  and  js  standard-enioicing  rather  than  ;is 
cutnmiini!:,  developi..-n:  Thus  job  sai.>facrion  ha.,  become  a  major  con- 
cern III  f-icultv  expecijtion 

While  the  autht>r  .is.eus  that  cor..muniiy  colleges  had  become  a 
perrtunent  Ji.d  usetul  ad)un.t  to  uaiversities  Jiid  had  acquired  an  assured 
role  in  Srare  plans  I  u  pustseondary  education,  he  argues  that  community 
college  spokesmen  luiJ  not  arliculat.'d  i\w  role  ofth--  college  and  had  no! 
.onfrr.iited  the  LonrradiLri.uis  in  publu  exp^vtation  of  program  perform- 
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.\laii:ik;ing  Academic  Change.  S.  V.  Mnrtoranu  and  lulccn  Kiihns. 
21  H  pp  UosscN -Bass.  San  l-raticisco). 

I  lie  .iMihnfs  v>'  til!   study  set  tor  themselves  a  challenging  task'  to 
cDnsffiict  J  t[)eof\  of  the  fttr.es  that  interact  to  produce  change  in  accus- 
t.Miieil  'n.Kles  i)f  hehjvior  wiilim  colleges  and  universities.  If  the  result 
u  s«»niewhjt  less  it.ipiessive  than- the  objective,  the  consct]uencc  was  not. 
because  rhey  Jul  iiDt  try 

The  demanii  lor  change  in  higher  education  is  accepted  as  self- 
fvuieiir  The  ttnces  nehiikl  cluinge  are  rising  social  expectations,  public  dis- 
efU'h.miineni  with  hivrher  education,  pressure  tor  accountabih'.y .  com- 
penrum  jinong  ins!»tutii>ns  ...r  students  and  dollars,  concern  f  »r  atfective- ' 
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IcarninL'  :ilues,  siui^cni  insMicnci:  upon  career  edu^-^.io^  and  the  pro- 
spcciivc  UoLlmc  H  (radi  ^)nal-age  siudenib.  The  authors  then  idenii.  ,  four 
particular  sp^ns  ol'  chan)V  the  creation  of  new  campus  institutions  !foi.: 
arc  riieutioncd  m  particular),  the  development  of  non-campus  opp'^rtuni- 
tics.  Uic  cstabhshment  of  satclhte  campuses,  and  internal  program  reform 
(calendar  cnanvc.  mtcr-mstitutional  cooperalujn.  adoption  of  a  J^umanistic 
rnaiuiiement  philosophy  ) 

I  roin  their  illiisitativc  data,  ti  j  au'.hors  perceive  six  "major  currents 
o,  chatii'e"  iu*\^  social  objectives  nn  the  part  of  college^  and  univers^iies. 
a  new  :\u  ii>  i)r»  leaclimi;  and  learninv;  a  separation  of  teaching  and  l-Mrumg 
frnm  research  .wid  public  servicv*.  increased  attention  to  experiential 
leatmng,  ini«;rnal  organizational  llexibility.  and  a  "drift  towaru  systenii/a- 
lion 

It  Is  wlien  the  aullu^ts  turn  theu  attention  to  •  strategy  of  chanr.o 
tor  academic  leaders  that  one  begins  to  have  ;eservations  about  "ihc  dis- 
ciis-iiori.  Tlie  u'jthors  offer  on  the  -ne  hand  advice  ;t'^out  s>sieniatic  ex- 
periineiiiaiitni.  nn{>rv>ved  ctinvunicatio:;.  and  the  iopment  of  legi- 
iimacv.  while  on  the  other  hand,  mention  such  mar.  ,  .lative  practices  as 
vreaTiiiK  .1  social  denuind  for  new  services,  organizing  pov/er  blocs,  and 
[)resenimg  Li.ange  as  ew)luiionar>  rather  than  revolutionaiy .  A  suggestive 
mjinx  oi  interactive  torct.'>  aftecting  innovation  piovidesa  ci.mmon  sense 
oinl'.ne  bur  no  theoi\  ^*  )Cial  change  repiesciits  a  high  political  art  that 
^lucos^t'lllly  liet'ies  [..viucMor,  j.;  science. 
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Phinninii  the  Development  c^f  Universities.  Victor  d.  Oniiskin. 
.  Vol  IV.  4;>w  pp.  i  Unesco  Press.  Paris). 

I  Irs  iodfth  vt)lume  in  a  series  ot  pub' cations  presents  five  ^  ise 
siudiCN  j'^oiii  nni\eiM!>  piamung  in  live  dift'*';'nt  countries:  ilie  USSR, 
tiio  (•••rm.m  l)enu)i. :a:iL  Kenublic.  'lie  I'iMed  States.  Ausir-lia.  and  Bel- 
eium  NecesNaiiK  .  '.ho  cor^trast  is  subslantial  In  the  I'SSR  and  the  (ieiman 
DotnuctaiiL  KopnbliL  higher  eil'icatmnal  pU.imir,^  is  part  U  a  national 
oci'ih iinu  plan  h.  'he  other  thioe  countries  highoi  educational  planning 
H,.ii'N  in  the  ^I'litLvi  i>:  «.»nie  degree  o*  social  pluralism  and  liberal  de- 

.Miiho:  '>!  tin*  I  SSK  study  m*  sts  that  umv-.*isit\  planning  can- 
not ;  )v!iiLe  taler"  but  onK  develof*  it.  and  that  univ«:tsii\  plannniL, 
vanniii  tU*Teimine  the  iimmg  ol' scientific  dise  iveries  but  (»nly  encourage 
i'  Irv.'  SnMiM  ,vv:t;n  Meks.to  plan  those  events,  piocesses.  iiv.i  objectives 
vwrhin  the  university  endeavi»i  which  aie  amenable  U'  ipiantitative  ap- 
pr.u>.il  .md  ev.ilii.iiit)!!  IniN  pl.iimme  process,  he  sav?.  is  based  up»'n  les- 
Mins  ol  the  p.iNi  :he  no.mI  purpose  ol  higher  education,  the  present  stale 
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"I  ifjrning.  and  incihuds  Icr  calcubting  ihc  ivMumA  demand  .or  experts 
and  se.enfsis  in  mduslry.  leaching,  and  culture  Mmougl,  bnef.  the  dis- 
cussions ol  eniulln.eni  planning  and  .-.dniission.  uf  job  placenieni  of 
••acuity  education  and  development,  and  ol  evaluating  performance  pro- 
vide  substantial  inlormation  about  higher  c  .  jcation  in  the  USSR 

I  he  case  study  I  -,m  the  German  Democratic  Republic  focuses  upon 
Humboldt  l.-.ivcrsity  (the  former  University  of  Berlin).  .Althougl.  the  pre- 
sentation is  largely  doctrma.re  in  tone,  some  sense  is  offered  ol  the  com- 
plicated interaction  between  .Mmi.stry.  Rector,  central  councils,  faculty 
and  students  Ihe  reality  rather  than  the  prescription  would  be  fascinalum 
to  know .  ^ 

The  lengths  u.onint  nf  developmc,--  at  the  State  Umvers.tv  of  New 
>urk  at  Bullalo  is  ihr.-e  stones  m  one.  the  transition  of  a  pri'vaie  uni- 
versity  lo  a  Stale  umvcrsit>  .  the  :.-u-ail  of  a  particula:  campus  as  p.,rt  of 
a  multi-campus  sys-cm.  ..nd  the  .omplcxinc.  of  planning  and  budgeting 
l-r  a  MM.Vcrsm  with  mlcrnal  wsted  inie.eMs  to  appea.se  and  external 
omstituencies  to  sali.f>  One  suspects  that  students  are  instructed  and 
laciilt>  ,.:.-mb/,s  teach  m  spue  oi  ralliei  than  b.-oause  of  the  svslem 

The  .A.istralian  case  s-udv  reports  th.-  developmeni  of  the  Western 
A.isiralM,.  mst.tuie  of  Technology,  a  college  of  advanced  education.  The 
plannmg  process  is  compreriensive  and  sophrsticated  The  study  of  the 
(  athohe  I  mversity  of  Louvain  deals  w„h  the  development  and  use-  of  an 
exiensKc  manageinent  miormaiio,,  system  of  substantial  complexity  m- 
solving  .Ktivi.ies  tiles,  an  analu.cal  iramework.  and  various  sub-systems 
..t  mturmation  |l..w  We  .„e  „mp|>  ,..|d  ,ii:.,  ,l|  ,h,  -nlormation  is  used 
h>  the  deciMonmake.s  ol  the  ,m,u-rsity   wiioeve,  these  persons  mav  be 
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Institution.s  in  I  ran.sition.  A  Pronic  of  Clnnue  in  I linhcr  Edu- 
cation, liaroid  L.  ll,Hl,:kiiisou.  Slu.iv  lor  liic  CarnJiiic  Cumi- 
tj.ission  on  Higher  Inluc.ition.  :«»5  pp.  ( .McCiravv-l  liii  Book  Co 
New  V.,-k  1. 

^        Ih.s  Mudv  mvolu-a  an    it.-t  lo  aleni.ly  and  to  an;il\/e  cnange  in 
;.ghe-  e.hK.iii.,„    M...ed  upon  d    ..  „.„„  the  annual  highe,  education 
>.'HVio„es  ..,ul  ,1  M.iesiiomi.ofe  seni  m  some  |  .:(iu  ii,>i,iui:on  presidents 
tlie  .iui!:,„  t,;es  In  mdiciie  the  p,imj,y  changes  occurrmi:  m  ihe  I>K()\ 
i-CHs    Ihe  snidv  aiM.  mJudes  l,vc  ca  e  studies  of  paitiuila.  ,nsli- 


I'Kli.lis 

I  Ikt 


vu-H-  c'vr.ii  II, .1',,  o.iKliiMoiis  I.I  Ihe  stiidv  ..^  ol  1>»^U  all 
f'-Hed  .,p..i,  s,.niMK.|  .„uU-s  ihe  studeiils  eiiiolled  m  colleMCs  aP  •  uni- 
veiMlK-.  M..,|  he.u-,e  ,n..u-  diveisc  ...  te.i.b  ..t  >,.cmI  and  o.or.um,.  ha.K- 
p.-iiui.  .,„,!  „ud.-ni  iMiIueiKC  >.,,„.,  .o  vinance  ,^s,  .-s  had  iiic.eased  M 
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larger  institutions  faculty  members  taught  fewer  liours,  were  niore  inter- 
ested In  researcli  than  in  teaching,  spoke  out  on  issues  nf  national  poHcy. 
and  tended  to  be  less  loyal  to  the  institution.  The  huge  increase  m  enroll- 
rnenrs  during  the  1%0's  had  been  accomnu^dated  largely  by  the  public 
sector  The  greatest  increase  in  institutions  awarding  the  Ph.D.  degree 
occurred  among  public  institutions.  Most  higher  education  by  l^PO  had 
become  coeducational. 

The  presidents  agreed  upon  sever:-.!  observations:  tliere  had  been  a 
substantial  change  in  faculty  and  student  power,  major  changes  in  aca- 
denuc  pr»)grams.  aifd  major  changes  in  student  body  characteristics,  Picsi- 
denls  also  noted  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty  members 
whose  Sole  assignment  was  to  research. 

The  author  concludes  that  si/e  was  an  important  factor  in  describing 
institutional  characteristics,  that  regional  considerations  and  governance 
arrangements  seemed  ro  make  little  diffcjcnce  in  determining  institutional 
change,  and  that  institutional  diversity  was  decreasing  rather  than  increas- 
ing. The  higJier  education  model  was  the  presiigious  research  university. 

No  doubt  these  findings  as  n\'  \^)1Q  [lad  substantial  validity  A 
siri.ilar  profile  m  P*HO  might  indicate  considerable  discontinuity  from  the 
trends  ohsoived  Irom  I'^^O  to  P>70 
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The  Politics  of  J)Lsordcr.  MicoJorc  J.  Lowi.  1^)3  pp.  (Ba.sic 
Books.  .\cw  York) 

Wiihm  ihc  ireneral  contexi  »,t  .i  JiscusMon  of  the  contemporary  uis- 
'>:Jer  and  *  uhir.  of  soci:il  tnstuutn)ns.  the  au'Iior  presents  a  notable  chap- 
tti  o:  fi'  zher  cd»*.atit  11 .  ..ith  ihc  anestmg  su^>title  of  '*lhe  ri)ots  of  con- 
stiuctive  jlien  ition  **  I  lie  :ujtln)r  iriMvts  that  the  students  of  the  1^>60'n 
were  the  'Irsi  c  oup  iii  the  umversil\  to  perceive  the  collective  institution- 
.ili/ed  commit riietits  to  s»»ciety  The  conse(]uence  was  an  attempt  to 
politici/e  ;hc  university 

The  .iuthnr  attempts  Ui  classity  educatKnial  s\ stems  and  clavs 
;ntcrcsts  in  .i  matrix  setting  tnrili  educational  norms,  educational  ethics, 
.i.'ivi  stict.il  interests  Mis  oriNervatnms  are  both  iniu»vatlve  and  worthy  of 
extended  il!sciissn)n  l  »lucatn)na»  norms  are  identified  as  classic  education, 
libera!  arts  educaimn.  disciplinary  education,  practical  education,  and 
techriocr.itk  edi:catn)n  The  educational  elhic  corresponding  to  each  of 
these  nt)rms  is  e,X|';essed  as  the  con  .umer  elhic  tknowledg':  tor  its  own 
s,ike).  .1  sec»)rul  consumer  eiliic  (the  Renai*'  ance  lu.iri).  the  producer  ethic 
Mhe  man>r  »>r  sfK'CiahstK  the  Mainmg  ethic,  and  the  problem  solvir.,.:  elhic 
I  hc    .)cial  interest  rep?evenk'd  by  each  ol  tliese  norms  and  ethics  arc 
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shown  av  arisioaacy.  old  bourgeoisie,  the  new  middle  classes,  the  workirv^ 
classe.^.  and  regimes 

The  prescripiion  o»'  how  universmes  may  appropriately  address 
iheinsel%c.  to  social  mteresis  vmH  appeal  to  some  and  will  repel  others. 
But  th  linkage  ofhiijier  education  norms  with  social  interests  constituted 
a  ma.or  contribution  to  th.ouglu.  a  concept  requiring  much  mure  attention 
than  It  usually  receives 

Obviously  higher  education  serves  the  society  which  nurtures  it. 
Higher  education  can  help  to  wnprove  that  society,  but  a  radical  change  in 
social  iiaditi.-n.  social  struct  jre.  and  social  process  wih  precede  a  recon- 
struciion  ot  higher  education  rather  than  result  from  higher  education 
itseir 


2.2  Economic 

>  or  mloriiuiiiun  relating  U)  thiN  action  see  Ti)pic  5:  hconomics. 


2J  Political 
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The  Political  Terrain  of  .American  Postsecondary  Education. 
Clyde  I..  BloL-kc^r.  Lcuun  \V.  Bl-h.  cr.  and  S.  V.  Martorana.  223 
pp.  (\i)v;i  University.  \  \m  Lauderdale.  Fla.). 

I  he  separatum  oi  higher  education,  public  and  pnvale.  Irom  the 
pohiical  s>Mem  as  uich  is  one  ol'  the  traditions  of  American  society .  11..- 
^eparalIon  rests  largely  upon  th.  Lmdeisland:..g  that  rhe  contributions  of 
i  Jier  education  to  society  are  essen:iali>  apohtical.  Moreover,  the  search 
lor  knowledge  anu  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  aie  to  be  p'olected 
trom  exteinal  political  manipulation 

Ihe  authors  ot'  [his  stud>  argue  that  many  reasons  cncourag-d  m- 
vre.ised  Slate  and  Federal  governmeii!  concern  with  higher  education. 
Ihese  reasons  iiiLiuded  the  Federal  drive  toi  research  and  manpower 
iraininj:.  u\c  egalitarian  move  to  broaden  access  to  highei  educ.iiion.  the 
changing  roles  ..nd  missions  of  inslitulions  as  they  responded  to  changing 
social  circumstances.  puKhc  .i'Mcerii  with  student  activism  m  !he  \'H>0\. 
and  ir.stirulM>iiai  demands  loi  increased  financial  support. 

Ihe  contlicls  hetwe;n  governmenis  ind  institutions  are  identified 
;is  centering  on  issues  ni  jutonomy.  academic  fieedom  an.'  tenure,  man- 
aiiement  o!  lesiMUves  vs  essential  ;n.)ccss.'s  i./  education,  and  insiiuittonai 
diversitv 

Ihe  discussion  ol  the  p.-hiical  enviri>nmeni  ot  higher  educatum  pro^ 
vidol  m  this  studv  is  .If  best  s..mewhal  sketchy.  The  authors  allcmpi  to 
identirv    the  ehres  m  sociotv  alleumg  higliei  e  iucalion       the  pi>wer 
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brokers,  the  sources  of  political  power,  and  political  tactics.  The  informa- 
tion is  elementary,  however,  if  not  at  times  misleading.  A  consideration 
of  internal  institutional  politics  acknowledges  a  reality  without  demon- 
strating its  relevance  to  external  political  events.  Attention  is  given  to 
community-level  politics.  State-level  politics.  Federal-level  politics,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

This  study  explores  an  important  subject  but  lacks  an  adequate 
conceptual  framework  and  the  factual  base  from  which  to  develop  a 
general  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  higher  education  per- 
formance and  political  action. 


3.0  NEED  FOR  INSTITUTIONS 

See  also:  Topic  11:  Independent  (Private)  Higlier  Education  for  further 
reference  on  the  subject  of  need  for  institutions. 
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Science  Development,  University  Development,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  Report  by  the  National  Board  on  Graduate  Edu- 
cation, 48  pp.  (National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C), 

Science  Development:  An  Evaluation  Study,  David  E,  Drew, 
182  pp.  (National  Research  Council.  Washington,  D.C). 

These  iwo  documenis,  one  a  policy  statement  and  the  other  a  staff 
technical  study,  deserve  careful  attention  for  a  single  reason.  The  Univer- 
sity Science  Development  Program  conducted  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  from  1965  to  1971 .  was  a  Federal  Govemrhent  excursion  into 
mstitutiofi  building.  The  Federal  Government  research  programs  as  of  the 
early  I960's  were  criticized  on  several  grounds:  they  provided  support 
to  a  handful  of  universities,  the  support  was  concentrated  upon  two  geo- 
graphical areas  ( New  England  and  California),  and  both  economic  develop- 
ment and  iSe  achievement  of  quality  graduate  educ«|tion  were  being 
hamp*  red  \\\  other  parts  of  the  nation  by  the  existing  pattern  of  Federal 
Government  reseaich  support.  The  government  response  to  these  criticisms 
was  that  research  support  went  to  persons  in  those  universities  in  v/hich 
higli  quality  research  was  the  basic  institutional  mission. 

The  University  Science  Development  Program  was  an  NSF  endeavor 
tu  assist  additional  universities  to  achieve  distinction  i^^  graduate  educa- 
tion. The  program  was  based  upon  the  proposition  r-..-:  oelow  the  top  20 
leading  research  universities  there  were  anc  iher  20  or  .>o  r-'S'^arch  universi- 
ties on  the  verge  of  quality  achievement.  The  NSF  atlemr  ?ed  \o  assist 
these  other  univeisities  in  their  etfu-ts  and  aspirations  for  research  qualify. 
The  program  was  caref -.1  not  to  identify  the  top  2i-  researjh  universi  i.  s. 
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The  31  universities  receiving  development  grants  at  that  time  were  ob- 
viously not  then  considered  to  be  in  the  top  2*^ 

The  study  found  that  the  additional  NSF  grants  did  produce  positive 
changes  in  the  quality  of  graduate  education.  The  study  also  found  that 
the  institutions  with  careful  mternal  planning  and  v/ith  additional  external 
support  tended  to  maintain  the  gains  mad*?  possible  by  the  Federal  grants. 
The  program  did  advance  the  geographical  dispersion  oT  kading  research 
universities.  The  ri:port  and  study  deserve  attention  also  because  of  their 
contribunon  to  evaluative  procedure. 


12:3.0/7: 

New  Students  and  New  Places,  Policies  for  the  Future  Growth 
and  Development  of  American  Higher  Education,  A  Report 
and  Rccommendarions  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Hducalion.  I  58  pp.  ( McCiraw-Hill  Book  Co..  N'jw  York). 

This  report  by  the  Carnekue  Commission  presents  enrollment  pro- 
jections for  Arnerican  higher  education  to  the  year  2000,  and  then  pre- 
scribc.s  addnional  insinutions  needed  to  meet  these  enr')llment  projet 
tions 

0;i  the  basis  or  current  enrollnjcnt  t:-jnds.  the  C:'mm:ssion  foresaw/ 
a  tot;iI  cnroll:))^ni  of  LV5  million  students  in  1 980  (compared  wiUi  8.5 
million  students  m  1^70),  \  }  }  nnllion  Jtudep.iv  ir:  1990.  and  17.4  million 
students  m  2000.  Oi\  the  basis  of  so-c:i!l?u  **p:oi^pf.clivc  t-.-Tuis"  tii'^  Co:i>- 
mission  projected  cr;rolImcrits  of  12  S  million  Uudentv  in  19v.O.  12. 
million  students  in  19«>0.and  Ihmillior  s'udcntiiii  2000. 

To  accommodate  this  further  enroMmcnt  growth  after  i070.  the 
ronimissiun  declared  thai  there  was  a  deficit  in  only  uvo  types  of  institu- 
rions.  community  coll.'tf-s  und  comprehensive  colleges  located  in  metro- 
piilitan  areas,  cspcciall  ^  those  -iieas  with  a  population  over  50v  000 
persons  The  inner  cities  were  not  3de:|:iately  served  by  existing  institu- 
tu>ns.  accordmg  to  the  report.  The  Commission  suggested  »he  neeC  fo: 
from  i""^  to  2.1  S  addnioiui  coirmunity  cHleges  and  from  80  io  105 
comprehensive  coIIc^l's  Tb.-  Ci>niP:iss!oii. categorically  :i;-.crted  **Wo  find 
nt)  need  whatsoever  in  the  foreseeable  future  lor  any  i!io:e  resoarch-typi- 
univcrsittcs  iirantinf.  the  PI  L)  " 

T(^  some  extent  the  (\i.r-missu)irs  recommendation^  ;Vi  ,icw  institu 
iions  were  based  upon  its  deiinition  of  ideal  S:/c  for  ary  particular  campus. 
F.u  community  colleges  the  Commission  .proposed  a  minimum  m/c  o; 

students  and  a  maximum  si/.e  of  5.000:  for  conjprehensive  iOilci;es 
»i  advocated  a  minmuim  cA  5.000  students  and  a  maximum  of  10.000.  for 
universities  the  desirable  range  wis  from  5  WO  to  20.U0f)  stud.-nts.  The 
Commission  pointed  out  ih  il  already  the  maximuin  desirable  ^i/e  Was 
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exceeded  by  23  public  universities,  12  public  comprehensive  colleges,  and 
7  public  liberal  arts  colleges. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  research  ir.  this  area  of  community,  regional  and 
urban  colleges.  A  woik  that  looks  promising  but  is  actually  of  little  sub- 
stance is  Lifelong  Learners  -  A  New  Gientele  for  Higher  Education, 
Dyckman  W.  Vermilye,  ed.  (Jossey-Bass.  San  Francisco).  The  theme  of  the 
various  essays  is  that  colleges  and  universities  in  the  1970*s  arrd  1980*s  can 
perform  a  new  mission,  which  is  true;  yet  as  a  guide  to  program  planning, 
the  volume  is  generally  inadeouate. 


12:3.0/69  \ 
The  Invisible  University:  Postdoctoral  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Report  of  a  study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  tne 
National  Research  Council  (National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

Thr  "mvisiblc  university*"  of  this  study  is  the  Uiliversity  serving  as 
hi)st  lo  pi^ystdoctoral  tellows.  This  study  is  the  only  one  that  provides  his- 
torical and  analytical  data  about  the  development  of  postdoctoral  study 
as  part  oi  the  educational  miss  ^n  of  research  universities,  and  as  part  of 
the  preparation  of  scholars  for  tne  practice  of  scholarship. 

The  pi>srdoctoral  fellow  is  usually  a  young  Ph.D.  recipient  who  seeks 
further  research  experience  under  a  mentor  before  beginning  the  indepen- 
dent practice  of  his  or  her  scholarly  disctpline.  The  host  university  is 
usually  a  leading  research  university.  The  mentor  is  usually  a  university 
professor  distinguished  for  rc:»earch  aceompliihmen*  There  are  exceptions 
to  these  findings  m  the  humanities  the  fellow  may  be  an  older  scholar 
but  the  generalizations  indicate  preaorri     nt  characteristics. 

This  study  insists  that  the  postdoctoral  appointee  should  be  viewed 
as  a  scholar  "in  development"  rather  than  as  a  means  to  other  ends,  such 
a»  stall  for  a  specially  funded  research  project.  The  study  declares  that 
lev^  universities,  public  or  pnvate.  have  adequate  space  or  facilities  for 
postdoctoral  fellows  \cl  funding  agencies,  including  State  ..adget  offices, 
are  urged  lo  recogm/e  the  importance  of  the  postdoctora'  program  to  the 
university  in  which  research  is  a  major  activity. 

This  study  which  appeared  just  as  the  major  period  of  postwar  ^ 
hederai  research  support  was  beginning  to  slow  down,  addressed  a  little- 
recouni/ed  part  of  a  leading  research  university's  mission.  The  mission 
still  remains  mvisible  as  of  107S  It  is  plain  that  postdoctoral  fellows  will 
be  hosted  to  the  extent  ihat  theie  are  specialized  research  funds  available, 
and  to  the  extent  thatMiieiitors  continue  to  enjoy  having  such  fellows 
around  them  The  umversiry  heavily  involved  in  research  will  be  the  uni- 
versit>  heavily  mvoived  in  postdoctoral  education. 
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4.0  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

12:4.0/77  1 

'Trogram  Review  by  Statewide  Higher  Educatiou  Agerr^ies/' 
Robert  J.  Barak,  in  Increasing  the  Public  Accountability  of 
Higher  Education.  99  pp.(Jossey«Bass.  San  Francisco). 

Statewide  boards  of  higj^-r  education  may  use  various  sources  of 
information  in  reviewing  institutional  programs.  There  may  be  self-review, 
peer  review,  or  external  review.  The  purpose 'in  State  agency  review  is 
to  evaluate  accountability  and  the  efficient  use  of  State  resources  by  an 
e('ucational  institution  in  relation  to  other  institutions.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  review  the  agency  must  measure  income  and  outcome  based  on 
nced.  cost.  productivity,  and  quality. 

The  author  uses  the  comprehensive  development  plan  of  1969  in 
Florida  as  a  case  study  in  establishing  criteria  for  the  review  of  insiruc 
tional  programs.  The  Florida  plan  involved  a  5-year  moratorium  for  Ph.D. 
programs,  and  a  formal  procedure  for  identifying  and  reviewing  similar 
programs  offered  by  the  nine  State  universities.  No  new  degree  program 
could  be  planned  by  a  university  without  prior  approval,  and  annual 
analysis  of  degree  productivity  was  introduced  for  all  degree  programs, 
tf  the  number  of  des^recs  falls  below  a  specified  minimum,  the  program  is 
placed  '  n  probation.  The  minima  arc  6  degrees  m  a  doctoral  program. 

to  I:  degrees  m  a  master's  program,  and  15  to  30  degrees  m  a  bacca- 
laureate program  if  the  minima  arc  not  reached  within  three  years,  the 
program  u  studied  in  depth  lo  deieTmme  whether  it  is  needed. 

This  procedure  encountered  considerable  faculty  criticism  and  a 
modified  process  rraking  more  extensive  use  of  outside  consultaius  was 
mtroduced 

The  author  also  reviews  the  procedures  introduced  in  New  York 
Stale  U)  review  doctoral  degree  programs. 


12^.0/77  2 

State-Level  Academic  Program  Review.s  in  HJr .ler  Education. 
Robert  J.  Barak  and  Robert  O.  Berdahl  (Education  Commission 
of  the  States.  Den/er.  Colo.). 

This  study  of  program  review  procedures  employed  by  State  boards 
of  higher  education  found  :hat  the  process  had  become  more  compre- 
hensive  and  ^sophisticated  by  the  first  half  of  the  1970's-  The  criteria  for 
review  involved  a  careful  description  of  program  content,  a  clear  statement 
ot  program  objectives,  an  anaK  iis  of  program  need,  a  projection  of  pro- 
gram  costs  nnd  a  plan  for  financing  them,  a  review  of  accreditation  re- 
quirements  and  expectations.  ;md  a  statement  of  student  financial  aid 
intention^  and  availability   The  process  <>l  program  review  has  usually 
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involved  iniraMnsiiiuiional  approvals,  intcr-insiiiuiional  approvals.  Slate 
siaft  review,  and  Stale  board  aciion. 

The  criiical  problem  has  become  nol  ihe  review  of  new  programs  bui 
;he  review  of  exisiing  programs.  Here  addinonal  is^u.-s  are  involved.  The 
number  of  programs  offered  necessiiaies  some  screenmg  device,  rr  some 
criteria  about  urgency  and  scheduhng.  The  factors  given  predominant 
weight  are  quality,  output,  institutional  priority,  and  cost.  Here  the  review 
process  generally  consists  of  two  phases  the  determination  of  programs  to 
be  reviewed,  and  extensive  analysis  of  program  experience.  This  analysis 
begins  at  the  institutional  level  but  eventually  involves  inter-institutional 
revjew.the  possible  use  of  external  consultants,  and  staff  recommendation. 
Governing  boards  rather  than  State  planning  and  coordinating  boaids  must 
maKe  the  decision  to  reduce  the  scope  of  a  program  or  to  eliminate  nro. 
gram.  There  is  always  the  possibility  in  program  review,  however,  of  inter- 
vention by  State  budget  agencies.  State  chief  executives,  and  the  State 
legislature 


12:4.0/75-1 

Report  of  the  System  Advisory  Planning  Task  Force,  Reducn  g 
the  Scope  of  the  Univereity  of  Wisconsin  System  (University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  mimeographed). 

In  January  1*>75  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  view  of  fiscal  con- 
siramts  un  the  State  budc;et.  asked  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Regents  to  examine  ways  in  which  they  could  change  the  educational 
system,  and  in  particular  to  present  recommendations  involving  the 
phasing  out,  trimming  down,  or  consolidating  of  existing  campuses  and 
programs  Confronted  with  a  very  bnef  period  in  wliich  to  respond,  the 
Board  nonetheless  t;rgani/ed  and  provided  i  thouglitful  answer  to  the 
Governor's  reques» 

The  task  force  raised  five  criti  al  issues  of  public  policy:  what  access 
did  the  Stale  wish  to  provyJe  fc  h  tiher  education;  what  was  the  State 
commitment  to  quality  as  a  central  or  first  priority;  should  the  system 
maintain  quality  oy  reducing  access;  should  the  State  continue  to  provide 
multi  purpose  universities  .p  Virious  regions  of  the  State;  ard  should  the 
-vvstem  maintain  quality  by  reducing  the  number  of  proj^irarns.  The  uni 
versity  could  provide  its  reLornnicndations  on  these  issues  but  u  could  not 
resj)lve  them 

Kiom  various  simulation  'vtudies  the  task  force  presenter  several 
conclusions  Substantial  cost  savings  could  be  realized  by  closing  .nstiiu^ 
tUiM'v  and  ternunating  some  programs,  but  only  if  enrollment  throughout 
The  system  was  reduced  The  reduction  of  programs  t^n  a  particular  campus 
N^ould  increase  the  costs  of  instruction  for  the  remaining  students  The 
phasing  out  ot  an  instructi<)nal  program  involves  various  intcactions,  and 
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savings  are  rcali/cd  only  if  the  entire  budget  unit  is  eliminated.  The  task 
torce  further  concluded  that  continuous  process  of  program  audit  and 
review  with  attention  to  program  quality,  need,  productivity .  and  cost  was 
the  best  approach  to  eliniinaling  low  productivity  p?ogranis.  Cosi  savings 
co'ild  best  be  achieved  by  the  Mianagenient  of  cluss  sii  e  and  by  the  consoh- 
dal:  n  of  small  budgei  units  rather  than  by  the  phase  , )Ut  of  prv^grams.  The 
closing  ot'  an  entire  campus  would  have  substantial  impact  upon  a  com- 
niLinity.  The  cosis  of  a  campus  need  to  be  identified  as  fixed  costs,  incre- 
mental Costs,  and  variable  costs 

The  entire  report  provided  a  substantial  and  careful  anal^  sis  cal- 
cu!  :ied  to  discourage  ^implislic  solutions  to  complex  problems. 

12:4  0/75-2 

'•Ro!<r  ()f  Statewide  Boards  in  Program  Review,"  I'li/abcth  H. 
Joluisor].  in  lA'arncr-Centcrcd  Reform,  37  pp.  Current  Issues  in 
Higher  f'.diicafK)[]  l*>75.  Dyckrnan  W.  Vennilyc.  cd.  (Jossev- 
Bas^.  San  l-runcisco). 

hmbedded  in  a  geiKtal  duaission  or'  the  authority  of  statewide 
nojfds  of  higlier  education,  this  e^sa,,  considers  in  particular  the  role  of 
such  f!o;irds  m  reviewing  .icaJeimc  programs.  The  purposes  of  program 
review  .ire  M;  to  ^  Tise've  r.^souices.  (2)  lo  assure  (|uaiiiy  programs.  (3) 
lo  avoivi  Liimeces^.jry  and  unwise  duplication  and  proliferation,  and  (4) 
To  assess  the  need  lor  .i  ^iven  program. 

Pri)gram  review  involves  the  determination  of  three  procedures;  (I) 
the  prri!r;ims  ?o  he  reviewed.  (2)  the  Tiieria  to  be  used  m  judging  pro- 
uram  «lesir.ib:!i!y.  a:;d  (.>)  the  mechanism  for  review.  Regarding  criteria  to 
judge  the  program,  ilie  autlu»r  notes  thui  statements  of  mstilulional  mis- 
sion »>.uallv  provide  little  Liuidance  about  appropriate  :icadenic  programs, 
lie  lurtfier  (observes  that  program  termination  l.  nserves  resources  only  if 
the  niunber  ot  lajultv  ;s  reduced 

\^.!niimstrators  and  raculty  members  percive  piogrim  :;view  as  an 
mtrmgemerr  vt!  ir:iditioiial  .itnonomy.  Vet  nsuiutiona'  officers  and 
tacuUv  meniMer^.  find  it  ihtficull  to  make  decisions  about  program  elimi- 
nation, and  lack  the  statewide  per*,pLCtive  to  do  so, 

12:4.0/73 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Doelnral  tduealion.  A  Policy  Slatenient 
of  the  RcgeiHs  ol  the  University  oi  the  Slate  ui  New  V'ork.  Z'! 
I>p  (Slate  I  ilucalion  Dej^irlrne:.!.  Aliiany.  New  York). 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Doctoral  tduealion  In  New  York.  Report 
tjf  the  KcLicnts  (  omii'iission  on  Doctoral  I'aI .icalion.  o^  pp. 
(Slate  I  vliication  Deparlncnl.  Albany.  New  ^''\'k). 
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Iliu  p...lKy  .talcmetu  by  the  New  York  U..aru  of  Regents,  ;,nd  the 
Kegeiits  (umm.s,,.,.,,  report  or,  which  the  .tateriient  was  ba^-d  eon.titute 
a  program  ot  review  lor  doet,,ra,l  education  b  th-.-  most  powerful  State 
government  education  noard  in  the  United  State..  The  oojectiv-  was  to 
esu  >hsh  standards  tor  evaluating  doctoral  programs  in  both  public  and 
private  iri^.  tutions  o|  higlier  educatior; 

Following  a  review  of  the  data  about  doctoral  de-ree  programs  in 
New  tork.  the  Board  ot  Regents  statement  proceeds  to  ciidorse'the  rec- 
onur.endations  of  its  study  and  to  declare  its  intention  to  imple.-ient  those 
rc.omniondations  imiiiediat.-ly .  All  doctoral  programs  both  public  and 
private,  were  to  be  jonsidered  a  statewide  resource  for  graduate  education 
All  doctoral  programs  v.ould  be  expected  to  meet  standards hij:'  quality 
and  demonstrated  need,  and  all  Mualil.eJ  .New  York  stuo.nts  should  have 
equal  acces.s  to  doctoral  education.  The  boatu  declared  Its  intention  to 
unJerlake  a  review  and  evaluation  of  doctoral  orograms  on  a  subject-hy- 
subiec!  ha.is  .md  on  a  statewide  basis.  Resources  tor  graduate  education 
WMuld  then  supiioii  those  progr:ims  meeting  standards  of  high  quality  and 
need.  Ihe  Regeni,,  Hlen-.:ied  r  nu)or  subject  areas  tor  re^.w    13  in  the 
•irts  and  sciences,  plus  ediK  itu-i.  engineering,  business  and  management, 
and  area  stmlies 

I  he  Regent.  Comims.Mon  propos.-d  that  evaluation  committees  em- 
ploy both  ,.o,ective  and  judgmental  cnter.a  Among  the  factu.s  rnennone-J 
•*e;e  quality  ol  -.tiuleni,..  scholarly  aclueveme.U  of  facviliv.  quality  of 
hbrary  .ind  laHuramry  facilities.  .Inancial  support,  and  caliber  ot  Jisserta- 
i.ons  Need  was  defined  a.  including  dem.ind  tor  educated  manpower 
^once,..  with  -M.ciet.il  problems,"  the  tr:m.smission  of  knowledge  in  the 
^.■'sc  .jsoieric  Iieids.-  and  new  form.,  or  types  ..f  doctoral  programs.  It 
w.H  further  proposed  that  need  he  determined  on  a  regional  statewide 
•mil  n.ilii.iial  'nasi , 
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Peter  Hiatt 
assisted  by  Susan  Jean  Bames 

The  library  topic  deals  with  planning  academic  libraries  at 
the  multi-institutional  (State),  regional  and  national  levels.  Only 
works  which  deal  directly  with  planning  beyond  the  individual 
mstitutional  level  are  cited;  an-,  only  those  dealing  specifically 
with  academic  libraries.  Academic  libraries-are  defined  to  in- 
-clude  all  libraries  and  information  centers  controUed  by  or  re- 
lated to  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  librarian  should 
keep  m  mind  that  the  literature  in  other  topics  in  this  bibliog- 
raphy provide  essential  background  information-often  highly 
relevant  to  library  planning. 

The  bibliography  is  presented  in  four  parts  in  order  of 
descending  practical  or  immediate  value  to  the  planner;  Multi- 
Library  Plarning;  Background,  Trends  and  Developments- 
Studies  for  Perspective;  Regional  Library  Studies;  and  Support 
and  Data  Sources.  The  first  subtopic  includes  volumes  present- 
ing academic  library  planning  theory  and  practice  and  it  is 
r:c..rpmended  that  these  works  be  readUy  handy  to  the  planner 
The  other  two  subtopics  provide  background  and  perspective  to 
the  planning  process-important  in  the  long  rjn  to  planning 
excellence  but  oi  less  in  ^lediate  value. 
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Effective  Pbrar/  planning  beyond  the  institutional  level 
requires  extensive  communication  among  individuals.  Pracu- 
ticners  engaged  in  library  planning  at  the  State,  regional  and 
national  levels  will  find  the  authors  cited  in  the  bibliopraohy  a 
list  of  key  contacts;  colleiigues  in  academia  an^.  '  waders  in  various 
library  associations  complete  the  list.  Of  special  importance  in 
this  regard  aa;  the  following  associations:  The  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  (1527  New  Hampshire  Ave,,  NW,  Washrng- 
ton.  D.C..  20036);  the  .American  Library  Association's  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Research  Libraries  (50  East  Huron  St..  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  6061  1),  .he  .American  Society  for  Informational 
Science.  (  1  155  \bih  Street.  NW.  Washington,  D.C..  20036);  and 
the  Council  on  Librar>'  Resources  (One  Dupont  Circle,  Suite 
620,  Washingto,!,  D.C.  20036\ 

The  worid  of  academic  library  planning  is  not  well  organ- 
ized As  retlecied  in  the  lite  rature,  library  planning  at  the  State,. 
r':gional  and  national  level  has  been  confused  indeed.  Various 
groups,  agencies,  and  associations  have  made  contributions  to 
multi-ir  .tutionai  library  planning  over  the  yt^ars  r-ne  easily 
identifies  the  Association  of  College  and  Research  Libraries,  the 
Council  on  Library  Resource  ,  and  a  variety  of  offices  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  But  until  the 
eslablishn.ent  by  E\r:utive  Order  in  September  1966  of  the 
National  Advisory*  Commission  on  Libraries  these  various 
groups  were  poorly  situated  to  provide  any  systematic,  coordi- 
nated planning  for  libraries  at  the  national  level, 

Fr  »m  its  inception,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  was 
woncerned  with  all  types  of  libraries  -aca;.*emic,  public,  school, 
and  special  and  information  centers.  The  Commission  sup- 
porlcti  studies,  surveys  and  hearings  focused  op  developing 
national  policy  consistent  with  its  mission  to  provide  "ihe 
AnieriL  it.  ,  eople  with  library'  and  informational  services  ade- 
(^uate  I  'heir  needs,  and  that  the  hVulcral  Government  in  col- 
laborali-'M  o/jth  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies, 
should  I'xercise  leadership,  assuring  the  provi  sion  of  such  ser 
vices."  (F->om  the  National  .Advisory  (Commission  on  Libraries: 
Siimnaries  of  Objectives  and  Pecomrwendations.)  Several  of  the 
Comrjission's  reports  deal  ilireclly  vith  academic  libraries,  and 
of  these  a  few  ha\  v  important  practical  apolications  to  tlie 
planner. 

In  July  l*-?"!).  the  National  Commission  on  Lib^irics  and 
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Information  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion i-nmcdiately  launched  a  series  of  studies  and  reports  to 
develop  recommendations  for  a  national  program  for  librar>' 
service  culminating  in  a  report  licled:  Toward  a  Sat ional  Pnj- 
^ram  ;f)r  Lib'arv  ard  Information  Services:  Goah  for  Action 
(n^75}.  Again,  .  -t  thes^;  base  reports  furnish  practical  tools 
tor  the  acade  i.  rnry  planner  concemec'  with  national  level 
planning 

Mosv  of  tl;;  jul  materials  for  acaaemic  I'brary  planning 
at  ^he  nationji  k-vel  resu!*  directly  from  the  work  of  the 
National  Conrnission  on  Libraries  and  Inform,  on  Science,  At 
the  regional  level,  the  library  administrator  wih  ilnd  both  less 
.jUantity  ,>nd  quality.  However,  available  works  are  more  practi- 
cal, hv.'xc  immediate  and  tend  to  be  more  translatable  into 
action.  The  bulk  of  regional  library  planning  is  concerned  with 
localized  studies  affecting  all  types  of  libraries.  The  academic 
librarian  should  be  familiar  with  these  local  surveys,  studies  and 
regional  plans.  In  this  bibliography  only  a  few  e.xamples  were 
chosen  js  illustrative  of  this  type  of  work.  This  has  also  been 
done  with  State  level  studies.  Again,  the  planner/academic 
librarian  needs  to  b-  thoj')ughly  familiar  with,  indeed  involved 
in.  library  plannin/  at  the  State  level,  but  these  studies  are 
highly  specializeu  and  only  a  few  are  cited  here. 

The  place  to  start  planning  academic  libraries,  at  any  level, 
is  with  assessments  of  I'ser  needs.  Little  literature  dc.ils  cre- 
atively or  usefully  with  this  aspect.  Even  the  National  Invt.itory 
of  Lihrarv  Seeds.  1975  (Ladd)  presents  institutional  needs,  not 
client  needs.  This  gap  is  the  most  serious  one  identified  in  the 
literatare  search  and  througli  conversatioti  with  academic  li- 
brary le-iders.  f  urther  work  in  this  ;  rea  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  Cuadra- Bates  volume.  Library  and  Information  Service 
\i  cds  of  the  Sation.  cited  in  the  bibliography. 
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TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

13:  Libraries 

1.0  Mulu*Library  Planning 

2.0  Background,  Trends  and  Developments 

3.0  Studies  ior  Perspective 

4.0   Region:^l  Library  Studies 

5.0  Support  and  Data  Sources 

5.1  Nctional 

5.2  Mate 


1.0  MULTI-LIBRARY  I  '  \NNING 
•  13:1.0/77.1 

"Acyiemic  i  .brarie.,:  Into  the  Eighties."  Arthur  Honke,  Asso- 
ciation of  CoHege  and  Research  Libraries,  (ACRL,  Chicago,  111.) 
10  pp.  HD  121  347  IR  003  355. 

A  seminal  document  focusing  or  the  specifics  of  inter-library  co- 
operation in  the  1980's,  this  documeu!  was  designed  as  a  working  paper 
for  the  Association  of  College  and  Research  Libraries  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
to  revise  the  1959  '^Standards  for  College  Libraries/' 

As  the  author  notes,  trends  which  will  affect  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  their  libraries  in  20  years  are  discernible  now.  Thougli  the 
conventional  structure  of  education  will  be  )asically  the  same.  n«ore 
flexible  and  individual  patterns-the  open  university,  extended  degrees, 
universities  without  walls,  -nd  expedited  programs-will  continue  to 
develop.  Enrollments  will  follo^  population  patterns,  probably  increasing 
somewhat  to  1980,  then  stabihzi.i*;  or  dropping  off.  Tliis  will  exacerbate 
the  iilready  troublesome  financ  ai  problems  of  colleges  and  universities 
he  says,  inevitably  increasing  he  per-student  cost  of  higher  education. 
Thus  the  financial  problems  of  academic  libraries  will  be  even  greater, 
pvcn  the  information  explosion,  inflation  rates,  the  demand  for  expcn- 
sive  non-print  materials,  anu  the  trend  trward  restricted  l.  ^rary  budgets. 
Some  solution  to  the  problem  may  be  found  in  coooeraiive  piograms, 
networks,  computer  application*?,  increased  use  of  microforms,  central 
ized  storage,  reg'onal  meaia  centers,  interlibrary  loans,  and  improved 
management. 

Th»e  book  goes  on  to  say. 

Cooperation  and  *>haring  of  .^sources  among  libraries  has 
been  a  fundamental  tenet  of  librarians,  but  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  have  fonnal  cooperative  programs  between 
libraries  achieved  what  might  be  termed  unqualified  sue- 
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cess.  The  exigencies  of  income  insufficient  lo  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  them  are  now  likely  to  force  libraries  and 
their  parent  institutions  to  invest  the  k-r.d  of  money,  effort, 
and  planning  in  cooperative  programs  t  lat  can  make  them 
effective.  Networks  based  on  computer  .md  telecommunica- 
tions  are  likely  to  be  commonplace  by  th»  end  of  the  next 
decade,  and  many  ol  the  area,  sta.'e-wide,  and  multi-state  con- 
sortia that  have  come  into  being  over  the  past  years  will  doubt- 
less emerge  from  the  next  decade  much  stronger  as  rising  costs 
of  providing  adequate  service  on  a  stand-alone  basis  meets  'he 
cost  of  providing  an  equal  level  of  servi.  o  tliroiish  cooperative 
programs.  Centralized  storage,  region;:!  .mdia  centers,  cocrdi- 
nated  acquisitions  programs.  rap;d  jommunications  and 
delivery  service  for  interlibrary  loan,  irc  a  few  of  the  obvious 
kinds  of  activities  that  will  receive  more  emphasis  and  realist*.; 
support  in  the  near  future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Assignment  of  costs  will  shift  to  reflect  more  accurately 
tlie  service  which  incurred  the  charge.  For  example,  research  li- 
braries which  are  heavily  dr^-vn  upon  for  interlibrary  loans 
must  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  providine  the  service  so  that 
continued  growth  of  their  research  collections  is  not  jeopar- 
dized. When  reciprocity  of  borrowing  is  not  p  sible.  some 
means  of  reimbursing  the  lending  hbrr.ries  will  have  to  be 
found,  either  through  charges  to  the  user  or  his  institution,  or 
to  public  funds  made  available  for  the  purpose,  (pp.  7-8) 
A  bibliography  lists  key  inter-library  loan  studies  and  related  items 
for  the  period  1971-74. 

13:1.0/77-2 

Library  Statistical  Data  Base  Format.s  and  Definition.s  and 
Commentary  to  Library  Statistical  Data  Base.  National  Center 
tor  Higher  Education  M;inagetiient  Svsteias.  13  and  349  dd 
(NCHJ::.MS.  boulder.  Colo.).  ' 

Designed  lor  individual  use.  this  is  a  basic  mL-nu.d  for  statistical 
gathering  and  measuring  necessary  lo  a  sou.i^  approach  toward  inter- 
library  cooperation.  Some  attention  is  given  t.^  the  "Cooperating  Library" 
bcyoi.J  the  "normal  interlibrary  loan"  activit  ■,  and  Consorti;-.  Net- 
work"!  and  other  cooperative  endeavors. 

The  manual  and  commentary  evaluates  ..  library  statistical  data 
base  for  management  information  needs  of  pub:  ind  academic  libraries 
The  data  "describes  the  environment,  the  o  -.Jl  resources,  and  the 
programmatic  activities  of  the  library.  The  environm -'ntal  data  of  the 
librar/  includes  inlormation  which  describes  the  external  setting  of  the 
library,  the  internal  organization  of  the  librar\'  and  the  target  group 
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served  by  the  library.  T!ic  overall  resources  ot  the  library  include  lour 
major  types  ot  d::ta:  collection  resource  data,  human  resource  data. 
linaiiLial  data,  and  facility  resource  data.  I-ina*ly  the  data  cviiicen::ng 
prugrairiniatic  activities  organized  the  library  inro  major  activity  or  func- 
tional areas.  I'or  eacl:  of  these,  a  series  ot*  measure  categories  arc  used  to 
describe  and  evaluate  the  acti^nty  o\  the  library.  These  measures  describe 
revenues^'xpendirures.  personnel,  tacilities.  activities,  users,  and  out- 
comes/pertormance  ol  each  ot*  tlie  activity  areas," 

The  book  ctmtinues.  "The  framework  of  information  and  the  data 
set  described  proviae  the  library  manager  a  more  inl'ormed  basis  for  1) 
mternal  Jecision-making  and  planning.  2)  comparison  and  communication, 
and  })  reporting  to  extern:*!  agencies  and  organizations.  As  such,  the  data 
base  as  t)»Jtlmed  and  presented  represents  a  first  major  effort  to  develop 
su^h  a  jumprehensive  system  for  academic  and  publ':  libraries,  Althougfi 
...anges  and  retlnements  will  be  dictated  througli  the  practical  application 
ot  nc  data  base,  it  provides  an  excellent  beginning  to  a  valuable  manage^ 
ment  tool  tor  the  individual  library  and  hbrary  manager," 

13:1.0/77  3 

Toward  a  National  Library  and  Information  Service  Network: 
The  Library  Bibliographic  Component.  Library  of  Congress. 
Network  Advisory  (iroup.  Preliminary  edition  edit-.^d  by 
Mcnriette  \).  ,\vram  and  Leiiore  S,  Mariiyama.  66  pp.  (Library 
ot  C  oni!ress.  Washington.  !),C,), 

fhu  report  presents  thL'  national  goals.  umptions.  objectives, 
and  lunciions  of  tlie  National  Library  and  In^oriiation  Service  Network, 
recommending  higlier  priority  for  expans.on  of  the  Library  of  Congrc-i 
national  bibliographic  service,  and  design  of  network  configuration  for 
local,  i.iulti-siare.  and  national  requirements.  Descriptions  of  existing 
nerwoiK  acti.ities  in  the  nation  are  presented,  including  bibliographic 
utiliti-\.  multi-state  st'rvicc  cer  's.  resource  libraries,  information  retrieval 
services,  and  communication  Larriers.  Kxisting  nationil  services  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  such  as  the  National  Union  Catalog  (NUC).  Con- 
version ot  Serials  (C'ONShR).  and  onlines  access  to  tl.L*  MARC  database, 
are  also  described. 


13:1  0/75-1 

New  Dimensions  for  \eademic  Library  Service,  t.  L.  Josey. 
ed.  340  pp.  (Scarecrov.  Press.  Metuchen.  N.J  V 

This  book  present*;  i  particularly  I'seful  look  at  the  predictable 
t'utures  of  academic  libraries.  Academic  librarian:,  have  become  acl»ve 
participants  in   oducalional  policy  decision  matters  that  have  serious 
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implic.itions  roi  college  and  univcrsiiy  library  acvclopincin.  This  is  a 
cijiipilaiion  or  essays  which  focusL-  un  a  variety  ot  initiativcs  tiikcn 
hv  hbrarians.  inlurni.ilum  scientists,  and  educators.  :n  rcs-unse  to  new 
demands  on  and  reduced  tiindini;  tor  academic  hhraries. 'througJi  new 
orgLni/arional  patterns,  new  technoio:  .es.  and  cooperative  librajy  net- 
Wijrks.  Included: 

C  ohen.  Nina  ^  '"nic  ;>K's  System  ar.d  the  Academic  Library  Cornmu- 
nity."  p.  This  article  presents  a  discussion  of  the  historic  ' 

development  oi  .sew  York  State's  3i^s  program,  and  descriptions 
ol  typical  programs.  It  oUers  suggestions  tor  luture  directions  lor 
success.  j1  use  ol  consortia,  networks,  and  cooperatives. 

Kiigour.  Frederick  (;..  "The  Ohio  College  Library  Center:  .A  User-Ori- 
ented  System."  p.  2  J.55  This  is  a  con  e;  :ual  claritlcauon  and  an 
.inalyti  jal  description  ol  ()(  LC  as  a  liser-oriented  system. 

Miiier.  Konald  I-.  and  Wax.  David  .M..  "N'hLINLT.  NWSIC.  and  the  Aca- 
demic  Library  I'ser."  p.  :5t)-(>7.  The  programs  of  the  New  tngJand 
Library  Intormation  Net  wo,  k  and  the  Northeast  Academic  Science 
Inlormation  (  enter  are  discussed.  NLLINhT  provides  a  range  of 
services,  while  NASK  lepresents  an  attempt  to  appiy  the  concept 
or  hrijkering  Cfmiputei -based  inlormatior  services  on  .i  multi-state 
basis. 

Davis.  Iiilhs  iXvignt  *'Ihe  Cooperative  College  Library  Center.  Inc.;  An 
Mistoncal  iVr-ipective."  p.  :hS.:s7.  ihc  history  an.';  .development, 
ol  the  Cooperative  College  Library  Center  in  Atlanta,  (ieorgia  are 
k!jven  ,t  provides  cooperative  technical  processing  lor  27  black 
academic  libiaries  in  the  South,  and  was  t-.tablished  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  members'  dollars.  The  wurk  concludes 
that   OCL(    i»llers  the  best  solution  to  most  library  problems. 

Mev^itr.  Vivian  I)..  "Ctili/m^  Public  and  Speci;.:  Libraries  to  Serve  Fost- 
Sect)ndary  I.ducation."  p.  :sS-:^)7.  Because  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible  tor  academic  libraries  to  serve  all  ol  the  students  engaged  in 
a  varictv   o\  nontraditioiial  p  st-secondary  educ.^iior  programs, 
this  piece  cimcludes  that  public  and  specia/library  ..fograins  have 
provided  significant  services  U)  this  sector. 
Jose>.  I  .  L..  ''Uw  Academic  Library  in  the  Year  :0(J0.'*  p.  ;>07.;:... 
This  essay  describes  a  mturisiic  academic  hhrarv.  current  trer> 
and  planning:  now  bein^  undertaken  that  may  aid  in  detemii.  ir 
some  rn.i-  )r  alternative  scenarios. 


13  t  .0  '75  2 

"Statistical  Informntinn  :is  :i  Bnsis  for  Cooperative  Piannins;." 
Mar^'  L.dna  Andcrs:  A//  njr\   /rc/c/.v.  Vol.  24  No   ^  October 
pp.  ::'J044 
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Or;:  ul  the  very  lew  praclical  y;uidcs  lo  italisikal  tools  lor  national, 
regional,  and  Slate  a«:adenii^  library  planners,  tins  chapter  notes  tliai 
statistical  data  is  used  in  three  phases  of  cooperative  planning.  Tlie  first 
IS  in  prehmm-ry  explorations,  where  stati:.iical  measures  priAidc  objective 
descriptions  ot  existir^y;  conditions,  docuinenlaig  a  need  and  convincing 
peupL-  ol  the  merits  ol  chin^:e  Second,  ii;  the  planning  procej»s.  data 
helps  participants  identity  the  dnection  that  ;)rojeclcd  activity  should 
take,  and  turmulaic  prjci^e  objectives  ^nd  or^ani/a!it)nal  details.  Third, 
alter  the  program  is  (;pe;a(ik»nal.  data  in  evaluating  iis  eltectiveness 

ind  impai-t.  pinpoi.itin^  wejknest;^. s.  md  ascertaining'  neressary  modill' 
cations  Use  ol  stalistuai  Miea^i;  ;s  by  librufians  in  piograni  planning 
appcj!S  lo  huve  occurred  inirfquently .  and  publislicd  material  dealiuw. 
with  libiarv  planmtm  n.amly  discusses  ni-nstatisiical  approaclies.  Siatis- 
•  jal  data  is  iitili/ed  primarily  in  cor»nL.lion  \vith  finances.  Library 
statistics  are  collected  on  a  r.  gular  basis  h,  ii^seral  type^  ol  agencies  and 
oigani/al!ons.  bui  iintortunatel>  .  scries  ol  library  s;..listics  a:e  sonie- 
iimos  ol  limited  value  due  to  t}»ne  lag  in  their  appca'-ince.  ]\\  order  to 
dcternune  whether  cooperation  wi:',  expu.jd  the  ;  soujces  .:nd  increase 
the  eltecliveness  the  scrvues  a^aila^'le  to  users,  librarians  need  more 
tlu:n  inventory  n*casnres.  Tli  'y  need  me^isures  of  current  conditions. 

Anotiier  practical  guide  is  WesUl,  Inc.'s  A  Stu,Iy  of  Oir  Char 
uL-wristics^  Costs  and  Mm'tntudt  .j/  Itucrlihtary  Loans  in  Academic  l.i- 
hrant\.  (keenwood  Press.  WVsiporl.  Co.in..  1^)72.  Reports  ol  the  U.S. 
Depiriment  ot  Health,  l.ducaMon.  and  Wellaie.  Office  ot  }-duc:ition, 
i.ih  ary  Sratisncs  of  "\^!u'i:v^  end  Universitivs  Institutumid  Data\  and 
Library  Statistics  of  Co!  t'^vj  and  Univcrsirics  Anulyrir  Refu^rt^  Govern- 
ment Prinfn^  Ottice.  Washington.  D.C.  usually  issue^l  annually,  present 
individual  institutional  jata  and  summary  or  ai^gre*;ate  statistics  tor 
nearly  !ll  I  S.  .ollev .  j.id  university  libraries.  Statistics  reported  include 
those  relev..ni  to  ..l  library  collection,  library  stalling,  regular  staff 
salaries,  hours  ^  sistance  and  wagt of  hourly  staff,  an  i  operating 
expc;Mi:u.'es  by  fjnci;  ^'i 

13  1.074  1 

Library  and  Inlbrmalion  Strvice  Needs  of  the  Nation.  Pro- 
cecding>  of  a  Conference  on  the  Needs  of  Occupational.  Fthnic 
-  and  Other  Groups  in  liie  United  States.  (  arlos  A,  Cuadra  and 
\l.  cia  i.  Bates.  314  pp.  (U.b.  r»ovcrnmcnt  Printing  Ofricc. 

Wasliingion,  0,(  .  . 

.•Vnv  planning  etfort  to  improve  or  change  academic  library  sttucture 
should  start  with  a  current  anu  accurate  /  se-ismcnt  of  client  needs,  library 
and  information  use  habits,  and  careful  eon::i<.!'.  ati^jn  of  future  trends. 
*r  s  IS  especially  true  of  coopeiative  planning  at  the  State,  regional  and 
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nation.:  levd.  The  Cuadra-Ualc.  vol..r..c.  wpticn  suppon  docutneni 
»or  NatKMul  ComniisMon  ur.  Li'-raries  and  I.ilomntion  S<:i.:ikv  (NCLIS) 
planrnn".  i<  ih,;  best  example  yet  produeed  o!  !li<)'jglnf.-l  analysis  ol  the 
ways  aeadeniic  (and  other  types)  ot  library  :lie:,t,  proiuo.  and  use  in- 
torinat.on.  It  .s  essential  pre-plant-ing  reaclii,.;.  .,r.i  i,  Jready  assumm« 
the  stature  of  a  L-lassi^-, 

The  Unitir^l  .Stau-s  is  faced  w.  !,  tt.e  .hailenvy  detinition  and 
dcvelopin;n!  ot  i;.e  means  by  whiJi  a  i,ev.  kintl  ot  wealth,  that  of  in- 
lormation  md  kno./ledge  resou..-es.  car  K-  used  most  effectively  and 
shared  equiijl.ly.  Although  they  „e  ditii.uh  to  disc;,ver  and  express. 
It  !s  necessary  to  develop  i-reater  unJe.si;;ndin.i:  .,f  information  needs 
in  order  to  dete.-inme  seivices  '.hat  shc.-iil-J  be  provided,  as  well  as  planning 
ot  thcs,:  services.  Papers  p-cse-ned  i:,  this  voiu.-v.  cover  the  user-needs 
areas  ol  women,  nomemakers.  ,,.  :  pa:  nts.  the  dinadvantaged  the  bio- 
medical cummimity.  .ho  a.:-.!,  social  .ervi,;-:  personnel,  labor,  children, 
the  agricultural  community,  ^fcative  and  perfoimim;  arUsis.  the  geo- 
«raph...ally  .emote,  t!  e  ,nstiti.t;.,nali/ed.  -..e  .'conomicallv  and  socially 
deorive.:.  young  adL'ts  a:;J  stuJen;..  s.:  .tists  and  technologists  the 
•visines.  con.ruun.ty.  -.-t  mcntallv  and  physically  handicappea.  and  the 
culturally  isolated.  B.lote  mu-mv:  into  ,;.-,-operative  adventures,  the  aca- 
de.ri::  library  planner  would  -.-ell  to  examine  the  needs  of  her  his 
.  onstiiuents.  This  s.,-itce  k  a  st.-tc  .-i-ifvc-a: t  presentation  for  tne  academic 
liD'arv  s  clients  and  potential  clients 


VO/74  ?. 

'c:...ary  Flanr  ni:  ami  De•.;i,sion-^^;king  Systems.  Morris  Ham- 
burg. Ruhar  l  C.  Ciclland.  .Mid.ad  K.  W.  Bommcr,  Leonard  I- 
Ramist.  and  Ronald  .M.  W'Mittiold.  374  pp.  (.MIT  Press  Cam- 
nridf  •  \fass  ). 

This  kev  pLnnmg  :ool  i,  the  result  of  a  research  project  whi  i, 
concentrated  on  .h-  ign  and  development  of  statistical  information  .ysterns 
thai  w.)uld  prov..c  quantitative  mod-Is  for  ctfective  management  of  uni- 
vcrsity  and  large  public  libraries.  Considerable  eiiori  was  devot.d  to  the 
development  of  frainevs orks  to  assist  administrators  m  making  plannmg 
decisions.  L.brary  ob)e;tives  and  overall  performance  measures  are  also 
examined,  along  with  iniormation  systems  for  the  support  of  library 
plannmg  an  .v.siur,  .aking.  and  library  systems  and  State  and  national 
.  >  'I  plaimink.. 

Chapter  h.  -fhghcr  Level  Library  Decision  .Maki  ,g."  notes  that  no 
library  .-an  afford  to  op.r.ite  with  comp!  te  inde- cndence  anvmorc. 
but  m  ist  make  cooperative  arrange!  :ents  which  can  take  an  almost  ii;- 
tinitt  variety  of  forms.  The  roles  of  the  three  major  centers  for  library 
•Jer-.sion  making  and  leadeiship  w-.ihin  the  Fcd..al  Covernment  (the 
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natiunal  libraries,  ilic  C*i)ri^rc'.ss.  and  the  Oltkc  ol  l.Jucatiori)  are  sum- 
iiian/cd.  and  the  role  ot  the  State  library  agency  is  examined,  tollowed 
1  >  spei;ulatn)ns  on  iimire  library  trends. 


13:1.0y74-3 

"National  Planning  and  Academic  Libraries/'  John  P.  Mac- 
Don;ild.  Associudofi  t)f  Research  Libraries.  November.  21  pp. 
I'D  .04  444  IR  001  S5:. 

This  paper.  wIulIi  u  the  key  document  lor  multi-librar>'  planning 
ot  umversitics  ou  the  State.  reiponaK  and  national  level,  was  first  re- 
sented at  the  Cie;.eral  Council  Meeting  of  the  lntern;jtional  Federation 
.)t*  l.ib-ary  Associations  in  !^>74  The  author  reviews  the  elYorts  of  uni- 
versity hbraiies  in  the  L'nited  States  "to  develop  and  implement  rational 
plans'  .  He  examines  the  .Ktivities  of  the  .Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries, originator  of  various  plans  for  library  cooperation  including  the 
harinington  Plan  and  the  National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and  Cata- 
lt:ging.  These  activities  are  almost  eniiroly  related  to  the  largest  university 
and  research  libraries  in  tlve  United  States.  Another  example  of  effective 
cooperation  among  university  libraries  he  critiques  is  the  Center  for 
Research  Libraries,  a  library  fnr  libraries  from  which  78  members  borrow 
needed  publjca lions.  Me  nt)lt:s  that  recently,  de*  clupments  deriving  from 
te^hriolouical  change  have  uin -MI  rise  to  a  number  of  imporlant  new  agen- 
cies capable  .jf  rendering  machine-based  service,  to  large  numbers  of 
lioraries.  siicii  as  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center.  An  effective  national 
'ibrary  system,  he  says,  will  require  future  plannir:^;  and  cooperation 
in  tlie  areas  ot  development  of  resources^  bibliographic  control  and  ac- 
cess, pljvsical  access  to  ;ources  and  communication  systems,  and  pres- 
ervation o!  printed  materials,  l-xisting  projects  can  provide  the  ground- 
work lor  a  natii  .'ial  system,  but  contii:ued  planning  will  be  necessary. 

Jjhii  P.  MacOoiiald  reviews  the  niau:  elements  (»*'a  planning  system: 
II)  [he  setimg  of  policy  gi)als.  (?.)  devcW)n»'^;;  p/ogronis  and  projects 
for  moving  tt)ward  the  goals  wnhin  u  specified  period  >f  time.  (3)  de- 
si.:ning  pi'hcies  f(u  mobilizing  resources  (e.g.  collections  and  services, 
manpower,  tuiids.  etc.)  required  for  the  programs  and  projects.  (4)  pro- 
vidmg  intormaiion  about  the  progress  made  and  the  obstacles  encoun- 
tered m  the  execution  of  the  programs  and  projects.  (5)  providing  a 
mechanism  for  ad(*^Mng  policies  designed  to  overcome  obsta  les  and 
to  adjust  the  plan  :o  ern)rs  when  they  become  apparent,  if  ncessary  by 
modifying  the  *:ar:t?nt  plan,  and  (6)  preparing  for  -j  subsequent  plan 
With  tha'  background.  MacDonald  critiques  othc  models  of  cooperative 
planning  irrangements  at  the  multi-state  It  vel  such  as  the  PL-480  program 
of  the  Library  t)f  Congress,  designed  to  identify  and  acfjuire  sets  of  key. 
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current  publications  from  developing  countries,  and  the  Midwest  Inter- 
Library  Center. 

MacDjnald  concludes  that  a  good  deal  has  already  been  acconi- 
pushed  in  ,cg.ona!  and  national  academic  library  cooperative  activities 
but  that  many  -..-mplex  problems  remain,  and  that  the  need  to  make 

of  the  United  States  with  convenient  access  to  library  resource-  and  in- 
tormation  services"  demands  continued,  rawonai  response  from  academic 
library  planners. 


13:1.0/74-4 

National  Programs  of  Library  and  Information  Services  of 
NCLIS:  I.nphcation  foi  College  and  Community  Cniege 
Libraries.  Beverly  P.  Lynch.  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science.  (NCLIS.  Washington.  D.C,  'Jecem- 
bcr.  28  pp.  ED  100  394  IR  001  496.  v  secern 

This  is  the  key  doc.-ment  to  multi-library  planning  for  college  and 
community  colleges  which  .;,ould  be  on  hand  for  the  academic  library 
planner  concerned  with  State,  nulti-state  and  national  planning. 

Beverly  P.  Lynch's  paper  is  one  of  several  developed  to  describe 
the  relationship  and  involvement  of  different  types  of  libraries  with 
national  library  and  information  science  programs  of  the  National  Com- 
.ni^ion  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS).  The  report  "proj- 
ects the  role  and  prospective  benefits  the  college/community  college 
library  should  have  in  relating,  its  program  to  such  a  national  program 
...rojects  the  types  of  standarcls  the  college/community  college  librar>' 
shou  d  be  required  to  meet  to  join  the  national  program,  anticipates 
problems  in  developing  this  relationship,  and  suggests  solutions" 

Lynch  ba.scs  her  report  on  t.  e  rationale  that  since  college  and  junior 
uo  ege  hhraries  are  imbedded  in  the  organizational  framework  of  the 
colleges  they  serve,  the  perspective  of  the  colleges  with  regard  to  educa- 
tional  planning  at  the  national  level  will  bear  directly  on  the  library's 
role  in  the  National  Program  for  Library  and  Infomiation  Services  As 
educational  costs  rise  and  available  monies  decline,  she  says,  college 
ibranes  will  be  asked  ,o  demonstrate  that  a  national  plan  for  sharing 
hbrary  resources  and  building  information  networks  will  be  cost  bene 
ficia..  The  resources  of  many  college  'ibraries  would  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  standards  required  for  participation  i;,  a  -lationai  program 
Financial  support  would  be  needed  to  bring  then;  ap  to  .ranoard  ^0 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  college  community  from  a  nationwide 
lib-ary  network,  she  concludes  th     the  Federal  Government  Z7Z 
su.  e  reciprocity  in  the  exchange  ot  services. 

Lynch  summarized  the  impact  of  niaio-  higher  eduuatir  ■  programs 
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on  c(ilicgc  coi  nmnity  vollcgc  libraries  including  litctimc  learning,  non- 
Iradittunal  study,  open  learning  mtnlels,  ediicaUonal  lecf.::^!  .  course 
exchanges,  and  the  program  objectives  of  NC!,IS.  Fac;ual  and  explicit 
1  formation  and  data  is  offered  concerning  cooperative  ar''angements 
..nu  ng  colleges'coniinurity  colleges,  and  the  nationwide  network  concept. 
The  author  "  s  that  "...  the  librar>'  exists  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tional envi:  M  of  I's  state  and  region  and  in  a  broad  environment 
funned  by  other  libraries .  .  .  The  program  for  a  nation-wide  network 
strives  for  reciprocity,  calling'  upon  tfie  federal  government,  in  coopera- 
tiv)n  with  the  state  government,  lu  provide  the  means  of  insuring  it." 


13:1  0/74-5 

Resource  '  harini;  in  Lib»aries:  Why/How/When/Ncxt  Action 
'  teps,  Allen  Ke      c.L,  393  pp.  (M;irccl  L  ?kker.  New  York). 

These  papers  were  delivered  at  a  con! jrc  ce,  "Resource 

Sh  .ring  m  Libraries,"  aimed  at  presidents  and  librarians  of  institutions 
of  higlier  education,  and  :o-sponsored  Ly  associations  representing  higher 
education,  colleges  and  universities,  and  libraries.  The  collection  of  pipers 
wai  designed  as  a  practical  guide  for  ihose  concerned  with  college  and 
university  library  planning  as  it  impinge;;  on  sliared  selection,  acquisition, 
storage  and  retne- al.  Perhaps  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  original  con- 
cept and  imolcrtumtaf ion  beginning  in  the  late  l^MO's  of  cooperative 
"storage  wai.hi  ise^"  for  university  libraries  came  not  from  librarians- 
who  v)penly  oppr:icd  such  moves  in  the  beginning -but  from  college 
.  nd  umversiiy  presidents.  No  other  conference  procceJiii^^  so  closely 
match  the  needs  of  tfiose  seeking  h'Mp  in  practical  library  plannr 

The  book  is  organized  around  four  planning  steps:  The  Rationale 
(Part  One).  The  Mechanics  (Part  Two);  Wlien  lo  Proceed  (Part  11. .cc). 
and  How  to  Proceed  (Part  t  ou:).  It  is  written  for  the  mixed  audience  of 
presid.-'nts  and  librarians,  and  most  of  the  material  will  be  familar  to  tlie 
library  administrator.  But  the  book  fMrnishes  an  excellent,  up-to-date  over- 
view of  tfie  concepts,  the  goinc  systems  and  activ::ies.  and  the  practical 
steps  to  implement  further  academic  library  cooperative  ventures  in 
coping  witli  the  need  to  seiec.  and  preserve  tlie  most  useful  materials 
from  what  seems  to  be  an  e.\p  >mtial  increase  in  humanKind'i  recorded 
knowledge. 

All  the  material  in  uhis  book  is  usciul  reading  to  the  planner,  but 
the  key  chapters  for  State,  regional  and  national  academic  library  plan- 
ning are: 

"Library  Resource  Sharing  How?:  Basic  Library  Procedures" 
(Chapter  6),  by  John  P,  Immrorh.  faculty  m^^mber  of  the  hosting  Grad- 
uate School  of  Library  and  Ir  )rmation  Sciences,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, thorougiily  rev  it  vs  acauemi.  library  acquisitions  includ:'^.g  the 
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uiiiun  caulu^  j.iJ  intc-r  library  K.ari;  catal«m<  ami  prnccsim  in. 
.<>rnpu(cri/.c.l    ictworks.  oti^inal  cjljl()i;ini;.  dfsaipiivc  calaU.ging  jnd 
cva;  binilin,',  v/  •/■ji.v  !rcjimcni  ot  the  coupcraiivv  library  storage  .cnicrs: 
.Mivrrv  .>!  ■.crvu.    jiivulvini;  trucks,  aimputcrs.  inter-library  loan. 

••A..|UiMiu-i-  (ClMpicr  7)  by  Joseph  C.  .Shipm;.n.  I)ircc:or  ,.1  the 
l  inda  Hall  (s[iccial|  Library  in  Kansas  City.  dc;ib  with  c-opcrativf  ao 
'|uiMiK)ri  pri)i;ra::i>  anu  .;ives  several    .rrent  exajnples. 

-i'rucessin.i;-  ((  h.ipter  S)  b-  th.-  Library  of  Congress'  John  C  harles 
f-.n/i.  eM,pha,./es  (he  ea.alog  as  the  key  e.einent  to  re.source  sharing 
.nd  describes  the  importance  and  practical  applicati.  n  of  Machine  Read- 
able Catalog  Copy  (.MAkC  tapes),  and  tho  nationarprinted  catalogs  such 
as  The  Satinnul  Uiukii  ''atalog  >l  Prc-I'Jjif,  Irnprints. 

-Toward  .\  National  Clan  ,or  Cooperative  Storage  and  Retention 
ol  Little-Lsed  library  .Materials"  (Chapter  '>).  by  Robert  H.  .Muller 
Oueens  Collet;..  N^'w  York,  briefly  surveys  and  :hen  oik-rs  practical 
critiques  o.'  current  eltorts. 

••Deliv  .y  ol  .Services"  (Chapter  10).  by  C;iyn  T.  Lvans  Director 
ot  Lihr.iry  Services  lor  the  State  Lniversity  ot  New  York,  suggests  "that 
we  increase  acce^s  m  records  ind  niate.'ials  to  two  groups  of  -,eople 
Iibr.,rians  and  ,.,ers."  This  chapter  is  alnu.v  a  manual  tor  open-a  ess 
to  .iculern.c  libraries.  Clear  Jetinitions  ot  i:,e  elements  of  demand  re- 
c  and  delivered  i  .-is.  ihe  rnechamsm  lor  the  delivery  of  materials 
and  adrninistratne  lui.'ani/ations  are  .  .Vt  red. 

The  opening  cliapterv  C -5 ,  la-a'  the  "whys-  of  resources  sharing 
and  the  last  two  vciioiis  ((  ^l.,pte.^  IM  ',  deal  with  the  "whens"  .e" 
l-tM:-  to  con.pu;  .•  technology,  ne-.working  and  local-regional-nationa. 
cooperatives,  .nd  the  mtiire  m  practical  terms  from  the  .Stuf.  legion  I 
and  national  level  .Several  chapters  have  useful  hibluv.raphies. 

13  10/70  ■  ' 

Repor.  oil  the  DevvloprntMit  ot  the  California  State  College 
Libri  -ies    .\  .Study  ot  Book.  Staffing,  and  Budgeting  Problem's 
(;ilitorni..  State-  Colk-c  .  Division  of  .Academic  Planning.  116 
PP   .Nv  vc-mhcr.  (C  alitomia  State  Colk-ges.  Office  of  the  C  liaji- 
cell..r.  l)iviM(.:i  of  Ac.uieinic  I'lanning.  '"acrainento). 

A  lew  Si.iie  plar.,  give  si'tficient  consideration  lo  academic  library 
.  M  peratio,,  -„  he  iisetul.  even  key.  ,.lannmg  guides.  Thi.s  Caliiornia 
report  -ir.-sc-nis  ;.-cent  analyses  and  findings  to  a.^gment  the  ireatment 
"t  hudg.i  tormulas  tor  librarv  growth  and  stafting  in  the  second  1966 
report  ol  thrs  cornmre,-  UUr.  m,r  ■mlatinns  for  rhc  Support  of  Cdifnniia 
State  Clh-Kc  l.,hrur,cs)  It  also  presents  findings,  analv  -s.  and  recom- 
mendati.,r.>  as  to  ,,brary  stalling  formulas  and  prowarns  for  cost  reduction 
Hy  v.in  .us  means  such  ..s  control  of  i/e  of  colic  .lions,  cooperative  stor- 
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age.  consolid  'icd  purchasing.  :ontraLl  cataloging,  and  ,)otcntiaIs  tor  auto- 
rnaiion 

Tliis  volume  is  cit-d  id  fully  ..nnolatcd  ur.der  cntr>  19:1.4/ 
71-1.  hul  is  brictly  annolaled  licrc  because  of  its  relevance  to 
the  tonic  area. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Planning  and  .Maiia^emcnt  Manyals. 
Volum  ;  Four:  Academic  Support  Facilities.  I!  «rold  L.  Dahnke 
Dcnn' .  P.  Jones.  Thomas  R.  Mason  and  Leo  iard  C\  Roniney. 
'^2  pp.  (Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  I  ducation^ 
Boulc!^-r.  Colo. ). 

A! I  Hi  the  National  Center  for  Higgler  liducauon  Management 
S.S'crni  (NC  Hh.MS)  .ictivitjcs  and  reports  should  be  monitored  by  the 
planner  in  higf:er  education  tor  general  trends,  specific  studies  and  practi* 
cal.  intl'iential  manuals.  This  nvinual  deals  with  evalu:.ting  the  use  and 
projected  needs  to:  several  tacilities  oi;  a  carnpus.  Volume  Four  uses  the 
librarv  as  its  model.  Still  somewhat  co:  r(.)ver.s!al,  this  particular  volume 
represents  the  best  published  example  of  measurement  and  evaluation 
of  facilit>  needs  applied  to  academic  libraries. 

It  1^  .uggested  tiuil  the  :u:ademic  library  planner  earnestly  i  it  crested 
!n  the  environment  ot  higlier  e.!ucation  as  it  affectu  library  dcveioprnenl 
keep  abreast  ol  NCMHM.S's  work. 

2.0   BACKCROl  V[).  TRF{NDS.  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

13  '  0/78 

"Tu  .vard  a  Nation*.'  Program  for  Library  and  Information  Ser- 
vices: Progress  anti  Prc./.jnis."  .Mphonse  l\  Trc//a.  ASLIB 
jyoci'cclinj^s.  Vol.  ,^0.  No.  2.  I*ebruary\  pp.  7J  ^7, 

The  L.xecuMye  Director  of  National  Comniission  on  L  'rarics  and 
Information  Science  (N('LIS)  presented  a  .status  i  ^>or*  which  ^'upplements 
and  updates  the         document  (  KV2.U/75.3). 

13:2  0/7".  1 

Academic  Libraries  by  the  Year  2000:  Essay  Hor  uing  Jorrold 
Orne.  Herbert  Poole,  ed..  205  pp.  (R.  R.  Bowkcr,  New  y'orki.. 

Contri!  utors  nclude:  Herbert  Pooh:.  Ldward  C  Holley.  Damon  0. 
Hickey.  A.  IV  .Marsha'!.  David  K:iser.  Th(y  is  H.  Mutt,  Jr..  Richard  M. 
Douche- -y.  Beverly  P.  L.ynch.  I.ester  Asheim.- William  H.  Web'o.  Vir^ii  F. 
Massma,..  i  iwrence  (i.  Livin^^ton.  Willi-' n  J.  Welsh.  This  volume  LM>es 
bev^Jhd  the  Jcpth  of  rr.<     hest^^chriften.  wiin  j  ps  ticularly  useful  o.er- 
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View  of  icadcmic  librarianship  in  fiie  past  iS  years  (HoUcy);  and  chapters 
on  standardization  (LivingiuLu)  a.id  national  networkirg  (Welsh). 

13:2.0/772 

EffectWe  Acctrss  to  the  Periodical  Literature:  A  National 
Program,  National  C-^mmission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  Task  Force  on  a  National  Periodicals  System,  92  pp. 
(U.S.  Government  PrinMng  Office,  Washington,  D.G.). 

The  Task  Force  on  a  National  Periodicals  System  w:  ppomtcd 
by  the  JVational  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS) 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  national  p.  odic.ls  access  program.  A  3'level 
program  was  recommended,  coordinating  existing  local.  Slate,  ard  regional 
library  system  scrv.ces  and  coilections  with  major  national  research  li* 
braries.  A  comprehensive  dedicated  periodicals  collecUon  was  ziso  deveN 
oped,  r.unaged,  and  operated  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  report 
describes  planning  a  national  periodicals  program,  alternative  approaches,' 
the  proposed  national  program,  the  national  periodicals  center,  governance 
and  organization,  and  fmanccs. 

Each  year  several  presentations  and  articles  deali.  z  with  nation-' 
al  planning  appear.  These  tend  to  be  generalized  I'n  nature,  and 
only  seldom  deal  specifically  with  academic  lib.ary  planning. 
Nonetheless,  the  careful  academic  library  planner  will  keep 
.up-to-date  through  such  publications.  Typical  of  the  best  of 
these  are  the  following  examples,  13:2.0/77-3,  13:2  0/75-1  and 
13:2.0/75,-2 

13:2.0,'77;3 

''Status  Reports  on  Library  Netwo.k  Planning  in  the  United 
States,"  Joseph  Becker,,  U^ILSCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries,  Vol 
31.  No.  2,  Mar.h-April,  ppi.  77-85. 

^  Factors-  reponsible  for  the  trend  towards  formation  of  librae 
networks  include  financial  pressures,  the  desire  to  serve  more  usery. 
and  the  wilL.igii^^s  to  apply  new  technology  to  conventional  library 
tperations.  Examples  are  given  of  three  types  of  networks.  Organizational 
networks  aVe  buili  on  existing  public  library  systems,  with  State  legis- 
latioiH  ,icting  as  the  formal  base  Tor  organization  ard  .the  State  library 
playing  an  important  role  as  plarM-:r.  manager,  and  network  deveioper 
Specialized  networks  limit  their  domain  of  coverage  to  the  4iterature 
of  a  specific  subject  field  and  limit,  their  network  membership  to  thc^e  ' 
institutions  v/tth  libraries  and  information  centers  that  specialize  in  their 
particular  Held.'  Fu-ctirnal  networks  are  organized  to  increase  the  availa- 
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bility  and  siiaring  pf  library  .resources  ;:mong*  members  and  perform  com- 
puicrizcd  functions  for  members  ai  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  unit.  The 
National  Commfeston  on  Libraries  and  InVormation  Science,  which  is 
rcsponsiblr'  for  nationai  Tbrary  planning,  has  drawn  up  t  National  Program 
of  Library  and  Information  Services,  and  commissioned  studies  to  help 
clarify  institutional  role .  in  ihe  projected  national  network.  The  Library 
of  Congress  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  planning  development. 

The  following  two  items  should  be  consulted  by  the  academic 
library  planner  because  of  the  wealth  of  information  each  con- 
tains. They  are  more  v-forence  sources  than  planning  manuals, 
but  both  attempt  to  summarize  the  inost  current  information  in 
their  subje-Jt  area.      '        •      .  ' 


13:2.0/774  ,  / 

National  Inventory  cf  Library  Needs,.  1975,  Boyd  Ladd,  Na- 
tional Cqmmission  on  Libraries  and*  !niormaiion  Science, 
277  pp.  (NCLIS,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  volume  has  been  oon:roversial  from  its  inception,  and  con- 
clusions drawn  from  its  data  have  been  even  more  so.  On-  the  positive 
side,  this  survey  present:  curent  ^ata  measuiing  library  collections,  staffs, 
acquisitions,  spaje,  hours»  and  ope*. iting  expenditures,  and  compares  them 
aga  ist  "indicators  of  need."  (On  a  fairl>  regular  basis,  the  National  Center 
ur  Education  *  .S'niistics  iisiies  l  ibraries  General  Information  -Surveys 
which  oit'er  a  source  of  current  data;  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries 
gather  and  issue  statistics  particularly  useful  to  the  largest  academic  and 
rcsearcii  libraries.)  Fhc  controversy  is  caused  by  these  '*indicators"-whicb 
have  not  bet:n  accep.rd-by  professional  associalions-and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  daln  to  indica  e  needs  which  are  considered  by  many  library 
leaders  to  be  either  irrelevant  or  totally  misleading  and  inaccurate.  Nothing 
belter  is  available,  however:  and  this  d  :ument  politically  powerrul 
because  it  is  being  used  by  planners  at  the  Federal  le^'^^l. 

Negatively,  ail  the  data  and  interpretations  a.t-  (-'aJy  institution- 
oriented.  Tlie  clients  and  more  especially  that  larger  percentage  o^  non- 
u.se  s,  IS  considered  at  all  The  philosop.iy  seems  to  he:  thi;  is  what 
libraries  '.nk  like;  they  p-  d  lu  improve;  more  of  the  same  will  bring  that 
improvemtni;  so  what  we  need  is  n:  e'.money  to  give  more  of  the  same. 
Not  Cnly  :s  the  client  exciuded  in  this  institution-oriented  thinking,  but 
innovative^  creative,  new.  imaj  ative,  different  approaclies  are  totally  ig» 
nored.  The  problem  addressed  is  not  library  services,  but  libraries. 

This  volume  is  necessary  to  academic  planners,  but  they  ought  aho  t 
to  be  '»*oroufilily  familiar  with  "A  Mission  Statement  for  Public  Libraries" 

...  . 
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iAtfu-ruun  I.ihr^rics.  December  1^)77.  pp.  615-20)  and  the  American 
Library  Assucialum's  "Toward  a  NaliDnal  Inlorrnalion  Policy."  published 
in  preliniinar>  :orrn  as  "Toward  a  Conceptual  Foundation  lor  a  National 
Inturniadoii  Poiicy"  in  ItY/v/v/  Library  Bulletin.  March  1^)78.  pp.  545-49, 
These  two  docurnenls  address  the  current  and  future  needs  for  library  and 
inrormation  service,  in  terms,  not  of  the  library  institution  or  agency,  but 
of  social  and  teclinological  chani;es.  The  first  third  or  so  of  the  public 
library  statement  deals  with  the  impact  of  user  needs  on  libraries  generally, 
and  focuses  on  public  libraries  only  in  the  final  third.  The  ALA  statement, 
not  yet  published  in  apprt)vcd  form,  deals  with  the  impact  of  information 
on  hhr:irrcs  anil  library  concerns. 


13:2.0/76 

Lihniry  Networks.  1976-77,  Susan  K.  Martin.  131  pp.  (Knowl- 
oJsic  InJustp;  Publications,  White  Plains.  N.Y.). 

rills  new  cdiiion  supersedes  and  improves  on  a  similar  treatment  .n 
IT4.75  The  vnhime  u  m  the  r:ature  of  an  introduction  to  library  net- 
works as  of  early  MJ'^h.  1  wo  chapters.  Chapter  1*  on  network  applications 
to  library  npcr.»tu>ni.  and  Cl.apter  H.  management  of  networks,  are  practi- 
cal .ind  especially  critical  of  the  growing  trend  toward  multi-type  library 
networking  organi/.itions.  The  introductory  nature  will  make  this  useful  to 
the  administrator  win  feels  uncomfortable  about  the  latest  in  computer 
applications  to  inter  libi.ii>  cooperation:  and  Chapters  3  und  8  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  administrator  entering  multi-institution  and  multi-type  library 
cooperative  endeavors  tor  the  tlrst  time.  A  bibliography  is  included. 

Sus.iM  K.  Martin's  articles  shi»uld  be  watched  as  the  most  likely 
source  ot  accurate,  useful  inlormalion  on  the  impact  of  national  network- 
ing activities  on  academic  library  planning.  \  recent  example  is:  "The 
Uucst  lor  J  Natrona!  bibliographic  Network"  in  Library  Journal.  1  January 

pp  10. :j  \^  a  Jnrlher  note,  as  this  publication  gors  to  press. 
Martm's  Library  \crwnrks  }^)7S-7^)  h«s  jusr  been  announced  for  publica- 
tion b'.  l/niversii  v  of  Cal't'ornia.  [Berkeley. 


13  2.0/75  1 

*'N;ition;il  Planning  for  Library  and  Information  Services." 
I  ostcT  i  Mohrhardl  arul  Carlos  Victor  Pcnna  in  Advances  in 
Lthrananship.  \fclvin  J.  Voiizhl.  cel..  Vol.  5.  pp.  61-106  (.\ca- 
tlcniic  i'rcss.  New  \'ork ). 

(Government   c^mccn   with   Ii  uaries  and  information  services  as 
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natioiul  rcsponsibihlit'  began  m  l!ic  I^MO's  and  !^>50's  as  a  result  of  llic 
uryciii  need  tor  better  access  ui  scientit'ic  and  leclinolugical  inlomiation, 
ilic  concurrent  intensification  oi  interest  in  education,  and  public  need  tor 
readily  available  intorrnation  in  all  subjects.  For  this  review  oT  national 
planning  activities  within  the  past  decade,  tJie  planning  of  library  services 
IS  regarded  as  one  specific  aspect  of  ecj  ;catiunai  planning  wiiliin  the  social 
and  economic  planning  ot*  a  country  or  r^rgion,  implying  a  continuoui^, 
systematized  prixess  of  studying  educational  problems  at  all  levels  and  the 
problems  of  scientific  research  tVom  the  standpoint  ot  library  needs.  Two 
broad  trends  in  library  planning  are  identified:  attempts  to  develop  plans 
^-  with'.mt  jii  understanding  ot  new  planning  developments,  and  Unesco's 
\guidehnes  tor  national  planning  et'torts.  Unesco's  accomplishments  are 
Irsred.  and  an  overview  oi  current  national  activities  in  22  countries 
tlir()Ug!ii)Ut  ilie  worl  j  m  library  planning  is  presented.  The  conclusion 
pre^erlt^  common  activities  and  identities  guidelines  to  be  studied  by  those 
concerned  witli  hbiary  planning. 


13:2.0/75-2 

"National  Planning  lor  Library  and  Informaiion  Services/' 
.Andrt'w  A.  .Aincs  and  Mclvin  S.  Day.  Annual  Review  of  In  for- 
nnition  Sciences  and  Technology.  Vol.  10.  pp.  3-42. 

.\n  overview  ot  national  planning:  in  several  countries  is  provided, 
with  a  rt"  'ew  ot  selected  national  scientific  and  technical  plans  and  pro- 
grams, and  significant  existing  intbrrnation  systems.  Governments  are 
ineviiablv  invi«lved  in  the  intcnnation  processes  since  ascending  costs  force 
nations  to  s"ek  economies  of  scale.  Only  government  has  the  power  to 
bring  many  i:roups  together  for  planning  purposes.  There  are  many 
national  and  international  information  systems  in  existence.  Forces  condu- 
cive lo  national  planning  include  economic  considerations,  bu'geoning 
knowledge,  international  pressures,  and  conflict  mediation.  Forces  inhibit- 
ing national  planning  include  attitudes,  lack  of  leadership,  lack  of  common 
objective,,  lack  of  public  understanding,  fear  of  government  control,  lack 
of  Kiandards.  and  coiiipctmon  among  technologies.  Countries  witli  more 
authr)riiarian  governments  are  more  likely  to  tavor  national  planning.  Con- 
siderable i;rowih  without  central  planning  has  taken  place,  and  problems 
are  associated  with  random  and  disparate  growth. 

Hach  acddeinic  library'  planner  needs  to  keep  her/his  own 
planning  concerns  in  perspective  and  to  be  aware  of  trends  and 
dcvelopin-jnts  in  the  profcssioii  that  may  'iTcrt  local.  State, 
reiiional   and  nati')nal  academic  library  p*'.  inin.t^.  The  most 
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imporianl  and  useful  reading  is  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  (NCLIS)  report  itself: 


n:2.0/75.3 

Toward  a  National  Piogram  for  Library  and  Information 
Services:  Goals  for  Action,  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  106  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing 
Off     Washington,  D.C.). 

*iiis  dociMnent  seeks  to  provide  a  framework  on  which  ihe  library 
and  information  science  professions  and  the  Anierica-i  public  will  be 
able  to  construct  a  National  Program  for  Library  and  (nt'orniation  Ser- 
vices for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  It  is  the  basic  document  con- 
cerning national  planning  for  academic  as  well  as  all  other  types  of  li- 
braries and  information  centers  for  the  19"'0's  and  into  the  l9S0's.  It 
is  must  background  reading  for  any  administrator  planning  academic 
library  activities  at  the  State,  regional  or  national  level. 

Although  this  volume  has  nc  official  status,  it  docs  present  the 
Commission's  conclusions  and  goals  tor  action,  the  realization  of  which 
depends  on  support  from  government  and  citizens.  Authors,  publisher^, 
and  librarians  are  viewed  as  component  parts  of  a  national  knowledge 
resourc:  which  powers  our  national  development  and  nurtures  our  educa- 
tional system.  To  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  national  information 
resources,  a  coordinated  program  of  expenditures,  facilities,  and  efforts 
is  recommended  in  o'^t^r  to  avoid  costly,  uneven,  and  wasteful  services. 
The  national  program  is  derived  from  regional  hearings,  conferences, 
and  coirespondence  with  experts  and  library  users.  The  need  for  this 
program  is  outlined  with  a  discussion  of  present  resources,  the  need  for 
access,  the  challenge  of  overabundance  of  information,  the  influence  of 
technology,  copyright  issues,  and  the  rationale  for  Federal  involvement. 

Present  libraries,  the  foundation  on  which  a  nationwide  information 
network  should  be  built,  are  discussed  and  described  by  type  ^"public, 
special,  school,  acader.ic  and  research.  State  and  Federal).  According 
to  the  document,  academic  and  research  libraries  represent  the  biblio- 
graphic tbundation  of  the  nation's  res<*arch  etTort.  They  are  taced  with 
problems  of  rising  costs,  changing  education  objectives,  and  the  impact 
of  new  technv>Iogy.  Many  have  begun  cooperative  efforts  to  improve 
their  own  operational  efficiency.  Other  academic  libraries,  at  tr.e  college 
,jnd  junior  coMege  level,  are  inadequate. 

The  concerns  of  the  private  sector  are  also  detailed,  including 
economic  viability,  relationship  to  the  Federal  Governme  t.  anu  copy- 
riglu.  Presen'  networking  activities  are  discussed,  along  with  barriers 
to  cooporativr  action 
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T!]e  lecornmended  naliurul  program  presents  the  following  objectives: 
tnsure  that  basic  minimums  of  library  intormation  services  ade* 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  local  communities  are  satisfied.  The  sharing 
or  resources  is  no  remedy  if  resources  are  'nadequate  at  the  local  Icvei. 
f  ederal  support  in  the  form  of  categorical  aid  is  needed. 
1.  Provide  adequate  special  services  to  special  cons*uueiicies,  includ- 
ing the  unserved.  These  groups  include  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  bhnd, 
th  visually  and  physically  handicapped,  ethnic  minorities,  chilo'en, 
senior  citizens,  and  others.  New  legislation  would  underscore  this  princi- 
ple and  provide  a  channel  for  assessi-^g  the  requirements  of  special  con* 
stiluencics  and  t  iking  appiopriaie  accion. 

}.  Str -ngthcn  existing  statewide  resources  and  systems.  Not  all  Stales 
are  at  the  same  level  of  development,  but  because  they  are  the  essential 
building  blocks  of  the  system,  it  is  important  that  they  attain  minimum 
levels;of  protkiency  and  strength.  States  must  accept  a  fair  share  of  the 
responsibility  lor  funding  libraries. 

4  tnsuie  basic  and  continuing  education  of  personnel  essential  to 
the  implementation  of  a  National  Program.  A  federally  funded  program 
of  fellowships  and  training  institutes  is  basi'  *  the  fulilllment  of  this 
responsibility. 

5  Coordinate  existing  federal  programs  of  library  and  information 
service.  Many  o»  these  programs  are  already  performing  centralized  h'-bli-v 
graphical,  reference,  and  other  services  which  are  of  benefit  to  all  'io  .uics 
in  th.e  country. 

b.  tncourage  the  nr.vate  sector  (comprising  organizations  which  are 
no*,  directly  tax'supported)  to  become  an  active  partner  in  the  develop- 
merit  of  the  National  Program.  Since  information  has  an  economic  value 
ot  Its  own.  the  use  of  commercial  and  other  >-ivate  sector  information 
services  is  becoming  accepted  as  a  reliable  anJ  cost-effective  method  of 
obtain  'i;*  information. 

7  hstablish  a  locus  of  Federal  responsibility  charged  witi»  implement- 
ing the  nanonc!  nt^'./ork  and  coordinating  the  .National  Program  under 
the  policy  guidance  of  the  National  Commission.  The  National  Commis- 
sion IS  nut  empowered  by  law     operate  programs. 

H  Plan,  develop  and  implement  a  nationwide  network  of  library  and 
information  service.  Federal  responsibilities  include  encouragement  and 
promulgation  of  standards,  assurance  of  availability  of  unique  and  major 
resource  collection,  development  of  centralized  services,  exploration  of 
computer  use,  stippoit  of  research  and  development,  and  the  fostering 
of  cooperatu*;:  with  similar  national  and  international  pro|;rams.  State 
agencies  and  the  prwate  sector  also  have  important  responsibilities.  The 
Library  of  Congress  is  urged  to  expand  many  of  its  programs. 

This  program  re.juires  an  unprecedented  investment  in  libraries 
and  information  centers  by  Fe^Ieral.  State  and  local  governments. 
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13:2.0/74 

The  Indc.  Research   Library,  William  S.  Budinglon. 

N'ational  Coa,.  >sion  on  Libraries  and  Infonnalion  Science.  31 
pp.  fNCLIS  Washington,  D.C.)  ED  100  390  001-492. 

This  is  one  ot  several  special  papers  commissioned  by  the  National 
C jmrnissio,-:  )ii  Libraru^  jnri  Information  Science  to  support  national 
library  and  i  »rmation  science  planning.  Thew  papers  are  particularly 
practical  io  -r,'-  academic  library  planner  concerned  with  national  plan- 
ning 

In  the  United  .Statrs  there  are  15  Uj  20  independent  research  li- 
brariesi  designed  to  provjde  the  corpus  o\'  records  necessary  to  intellec- 
tual inquiry  in  one  or  more  disciplines,  in  dimensions  as  completj  as 
possible,  and  with  th<!  optimum  prcvisicn  of  scholarly^  apparatus  anc' 
physical  conven.mce.  The  raye  nature  ot  much  o\  the  collections  ot 
these  libraries  requires  special  handling  and  highly-trained  siatTs,  and 
otten  means  restricted  public  access.  Because  of  these  special  circum- 
stances, research  libraries  may  not  be  able  to  peruiit  »he  general  public 
access  iner:tii)ned  in  the  National  Program  for  Library  and  Information 
Services  Tliey  would  be  able  to  participate  in  making  ihnir  material 
available  to  the  scholarly  public  with  support  in  the  form  of:  assistant 
m  preparing  and  issuing  major  ..atalogs  and  bibliographies;  equipment  for 
photoduplication  and  transport  olt  needed  records;  and  transport  of  quali- 
fied users  of  the  libraries.  Additional  support  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
collections  and  for  'raining  of  staff.  The  recognition  of  the  independent 
research  I  braries  as  :i  national  information  resource  and  'heir  support 
would  be  a  great  service  to  the  scholai'.y  community. 


13:2.0/742 

The  National  Library  Network.  Its  Economic  Rationale  and 
Funding.  Robert  M.. Hayes.  National  Commission  on  Librae 
and  Information  Science.  49  pp.  fNCLIS,  Washington.  D.C.) 
F-D  I  14  098  IROO:  728. 

This  IS  another  of  the  NCLIS  papers  wblch  \s  particularly  practical  to 
the  academic  library  planner  concerned  with  national  planning. 

,A  study  was  made  to  develop  a  rationale  tor  determining  the  econo- 
mic jusufication  for  a  national  program  of  library  and  information  services 
as  described  m  the  second  dral't  of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
an  I  Information  Services  Program  Document.  The  economic  rationale 
is^bascrl  on  improved  cost  effectiveness  and  improved  utili.  jtion  of  capi- 
tal resources.  In  finding  formulas  for  assigning  financial  respor.-ibility 
to  various  levels  of  government  and  segments  of  society,  several  princi- 
ples mi»^f  Ho  .:on<;uior»»<i   Pnhjjr   academic,  special,  and  schoo!  l!br2rics 
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<;iiould  joniJiii:*!  to  be  tundcd  by  their  constif.iencies  with  State  and 
Federal  help  where  needed,  while  new  public  hbraries  should  be  funded 
by  d  Mix  ot  local.  State,  a. id  Federal  funds.  SysttMn.  State,  regional.  an(! 
national  resources  should  be  supported  by  their  constituencies,  but  should 
be  kpveu  State  and  Federal  aid  tor  strrvices  provided  eutside  their  con- 
stituencies P'  '  Federal  Government  should  fund  the  ciipital  costs  of  the 
network,  whuc  ihe  capital  costs  of  resources  should  be  borne  by  the 
private  sector  cr  the  constituency  served.  Researcli.  development,  and 
Stan  liamini;  nould  be  tunded  by  the  responsible  institutions,  but  the 
\  L  leral  (jovcrnmer.  should  fund  proi:rams  to  meet  the  needs  generated 
b\  the  nitiona!  network 


13:2.0/y4  3 

Resources  and  Bibliographic  Support  for  a  Nationwide  Library 
Progr/ini:  Final  Report  to  the  National  Commission  for  Libra- 
ries and  Information  Science.  Vernon  I:.  Palniour,  Marcia  C. 
Bellassai  and  Nancy  K.  Rodcrer.  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science.  Washington.  D,C..  282  pp. 
(U.S.  (ioveniment  Printing  Office.  Washington.  O.C). 

Rational  development  of  a  nalumwide  program  tor  resource  sliaring 
reijuires  cooperativi>  collection  development,  biblio^aphic  access  to 
materials,  channels  of  communication,  delivery  of  materials,  compensa- 
tion of  leniiing  libra:  ies.  and  education  in  concepts  and  use  of  the  pro- 
gram, rhis  report  discusses  resource  sharing,  organization  and  functions  of 
a  national  library  net'  ork.  tlie  national  bibliographic  system,  economics 
of  llie  network,  and  implementation.  Appendices  deal  with  establishing 
regions  t'<.\  activity,  a  survey  and  inventory  of  activities,  goals  and  ob- 
jectives «  f  the  national  resir  rce  system,  analysis  of  unfilled  r'^'jMests  in 
tl:ree  S:jtes.  and  development  of  tlie  online  files  of  the  national  biblio- 
gra[>iiic  center.  T!ie  study  recommends  establishment  of  a  natioral  library 
neiwoik.  v.perated  at  the  regi<mal  level,  with  the  support  of  the  Library 
(  oniriess  inr<..:i}i  expansion  of  the  .\IARC*  (Macliine  Readable  Catalog) 
daiabjse 


13:2.0/69 

Libraries  at  Large.  Douglas  M.  Knight  and  H.  Shcpley  Nourse. 
064  pp.  *R.  R.  Bowker.  New  York). 

This  IS  a  readable  reworking  tlit'  assessment  and  planning  papers 
developed  for  the  .\atiojial  Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries.  It  was 
ih\y  C Dmmission  wKicfi  recommended  tfie  formation  of  the  National 
Commission      l.ihr.iries  and  IntornKWion  Science 
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Inadequacies  in  library  service  are  described  and  new  kinds  of 
organi/alion  which  ini^it  be  brouglit  to  bear  in  slriicliiring  knov.'ledye 
are  prefiented.  The  user  orientation  is  consistent  thruiigJiuut  a  diversiry- 
ot  res(;urce  material.  The  hbrary  and  inforiiiational  ■.rvice  needs  ot 
scholars,  and  the  demands  made  c)n  U'.lversity  and  research  hbraries 
are  examined.  Attention  is  uiven  !o  the  image  and  problems  of  academic 
hbraria^.  with  many  recommendations  for  the  future,  Obser\'alions  and 
recommendations  for  n  ational  prtjcrau  s  and  networks  arc  given. 

The  basic  conclusions  of  the  Sa' ona!  Advisor  Corumission  on 
libraries  and  speciHc  recommendation^  for  the  development  of  library 
and  information  services  are  presented  in  the  report.  Information  upon 
whicli  these  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  based  came  from 
lormal  testimony,  informal  a  =cussion.  regional  hearings,  :ind  specially 
commissioned  studies  on  relevant  topics.  The  fundamental  recommenda- 
tion of  the  C'(jmmission  is  thai  ir  be  tivclared  national  policy  thai  the 
American  people  be  providc«i  equate  library  aiiJ  information  services 
and  that  the  Tederaf  .or"-  .m.  m  collaboration  with  Stare  and  local 
iiovernment  and  p'  .ate  age  .cies,  lead  m  providing  such  services,  Ob- 
jectives  arc  stated  for  overcoming  current  inadequacies  in  all  aspects 
.1  library  and  information  services.  Recommendations  for  achieving 
these  objectives  include:  (1)  establishment  of  a  national  commission  of 
libraries  and  iriforination  science  as  a  continuing  f'ederai  planning  agencv. 
(2)  recognition  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the  national  library  of  the 
United  St.'Mes.  {})  establishment  of  a  f-ederal  institute  of  library  and 
intormalion  science.  (4)  recoenition  oi  llie  important  current  role  of 
the  I'  .S.  Otfice  of  f.ducation  m  tne.^ting  library  service  needs,  and  (5) 
strengthening  of  Slate  library  agencies.  ::iatemenis  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's  (\)mmillee  on  Librari.-s  and  the  (\:mmissi'Mi  are  appended,  nlong 
with  lists  ot  special  studies,  regional  heaiings.  antFC'^)minis.si(  i  meetings 
and  witnesses. 


13:2.0/68 

Under  :raduates  ami  Junior  College  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  Rcpon  f'rLparccI  for  \\\c  National  Ach  isory  Commission 
on  Liorancs.  105  pp.  M)  O::  487  LI  000  .^67. 

This  study  was  conducted  to  assess  undergraduate  ind  junior  college 
libraries  and  to  consider  future  development.  Major  »;cnds  a;e  seen  as: 
resources  n  .  .ncreasing  as  ;^pidly  as  the  college  population's  increased 
.Iem,inds  on  libraries  tu  changes  within  the  colleges,  new  lechnoiogy. 
changing  charactensMcs  oi  library  mnterials,  increased  pressure  fo.  mtei- 
librarv  cooperation  and  ^ervlce  to  the  non-college  public,  greater  partici- 
pation bv  rhe  I  ederal  ( i< Aernment.  more  selective  acqu'sition,  library 
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expcriinentaiion  jnd  changing  slatt  needs.  Probleni  areas  include  increased 
demand  tor  college  library  tacilities.  inadeijuale  colleciioi  s,  staffing, 
unique  pr-  blems  of  junior  college  libraries,  the  need  for  national  leaders 
in  lechnicai  .ircas.  c*)pyrigiu  restrictions,  a  need  for  research  and  planning, 
exislini;  Federal  legislation  and  governmental  programs  affecting  college 
libraries,  and  lack  al  ft»cus  in  college  educational  programs.  A  major 
rec(nnrnendation  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  commi^^sion  o  pLn 
and  coordinate^  programs  and  determine  which  cc^llcge  library  projects 
should  be  approached  at  tlie  l-ederal.  regional,  and  State  levels.  O.her 
reciJimnendations  involve  ihc  lliglier  Education  Act.  library  education 
and  )oh  olassification.  a  dernonstrathMi  project  for  junior  college  libraries, 
and  copyriglir  and  other  lecislaiion  .A  bibliog.apliy  of  48  items  is  ap- 
pended. 


i.O  STUDIHS  FOR  PERSPECTIVE 

The  following  citJtions  arc  important,  hut  not  tlrst  priority. 

iliL-y  Arc  either  not  cnrrLMiMy  pnictical  hut  arc  still  unsuper- 
scdcvi  Lindruarks:  or  tlicy  atc  highly  pscf-j  but  difficult  to 
:ic<iuirc.  .Any  serious  planner  prohahly  should  take  the  time  to 
locate  and  pursue  these  works  if  only  to  keep  her/his  historical, 
social  ami  teclinoloiiic.il  perspective. 

13  3.0/76 

'The  Library  (.f  Congre.s.s  and  .American  University  Libraries/* 
Robert  B.  Downs,  pp.  Ol-O^  in  Univir^ily  Library  Problems. 
( Aimqvist  and  Wikseil.  L'ppsala.  Sweden). 

.According  u>  the  niithor.  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Library  of 
('(uikiress  serves  as  \W  national  library  of  the  United  States.  However, 
except  lor  the  printed  c;ird  service,  cooperation  between  LC  and  the 
nation*^  scholarlv  libraries  wa.^  ^low  and  reluctant  until  joint  enterprises 
sMch  .IN  !he  publications  of  tht-  lAhrarv  of  Congress  Catalog  of  Print 
CjriU,  the  Si2!tnnal  I'nton  Catah>^  /Vt»-/VJ6  Imprints,  and  other  joint 
bibli()i:raphic  pr«))ecis  LC  ami  Amer:c:in  research  libraries  have  also 
participated  in  joint  ac(|iJisiiions  programs,  cooperated  in  development 
ot  CinnpiJtL-r  applicatm;  s  an<l  book  microfiliniag  and  reservation  tech- 
nu^U'js  Tiu-  authors  conclude  iliat  only  througli  financial  support  of  Con- 
gress will  J  truly  national  network  of  library  and  inforir.auon  centers 
crnerLie  m  'he  I  'nited  States 
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13:3.0/72 

"A  National  Program  for  the  ARL/'  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  pp.  2-15  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Meeting. 
January  22,  Chicago,  Illinois,  (Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries, Washington,  D.C.). 

A  discussnn  of  major  issues  of  concern  to  the  research  library 
community  is  provideo,  including  a  clear  siaierneni  long-term  i^oals 
for  national  progi'ams  and  the  most  effective  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  research  library  community.  Recommendations  were 
made  for: 

(1)  De^'^lopment  of  a  research  library  corporation  as  a  mechanism 
for  collective  action  in  resource  development  (i.e.  journal  lending  libraries, 
national  pools  of  negative  microfilm,  national  preservation  programs,  and 
national  plans  for  the  rapid  transmissi(  n  of  information). 

(2)  Develo  'ment  of  librar>'  collectigns  as  national  resources  thai 
•.vould  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  public  at 
large  fiiational  centers  of  reiiourcc  excellence). 

(3)  Establishment  j\'  a  national  periodicals  center  for  interlibrary 

loan. 


^3:3.0/71 

''Collective  Action  by  Research  Libraries:  Problev^is  and  Poten- 
tial/* Association  of  Research  Libraries,  pp.  50-61  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Seventy-Eighth  Meeting,  May  14-15,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado.  (Association  of  Research  Libraries,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  is  a  panel  discussion  concerning  the  most  productive  forms  of 
collective  action  by  research  libraries,  presenting  seme  of  ine  possibilities 
for  interinstitutional  cooperation:  development  of  a  national  serials 
collection,  creation  of  a  national  collectV>n  of  negative  microfilms  with 
loan  copies  of  pri'^ts.  a  national  tending  li..»3ry  of  books  received  through 
National  Program  of  Acquisir^ons  Cataloging  (NPAC),  a  processing  center 
for  data  in  machine-readable  form,  subject-based  ^formation  centers 
for  the  sciences.  r:atioi:^l  continuing  education  programs  for  professional 
members  of  research  library  staffs,  a  national  bibliographic  center,  a 
book  preservation  center,  and  a  collective  action  in  resource  development, 
bibliographic  control,  and  physical  access  to  library  materials.  The  role  of 
the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  (ARL)  is  to  be  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating information  about  plarning  on  a  national  level.  Other  ARL  con- 
cerns i'^clude  the  need  for  national  support  in  access  to  research  materials, 
imprc  ^d  collection .  of  national  libraries,  and  regional  inieriibrary  loan 
center^;. 
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71ie  Future  of. the  Research  Library.  Vc'rncr  W.  Clapp.  I  14  pp. 
(L  riivcrsil>  o\  Illinois  !Vcss.  Urbaiia) 

I  he  nijjor  problem  lacini!  research  libraries,  due  lo  the  mcreasmg 
rare  o!  inlurniaiiun  pruJuci.on.  arc  Diulined.  Suggested  programs 
uvercuinnk;  obstacles  include  development  of  higli-rauo-reduction  micro- 
photography,  unp'ovemenis  of  arrangemujits  for  sharin-;  rouurcei  im- 
prov«.*rncni  or  the  supply  of  catalogmg  mtormation.  improvement  of  the 
published  bjhiiograpliic  apparatus,  improvement  of  union  catalogs,  further 
ait.icks  on  the  problem  ol  lclerii>ratu)n  of  b'vuk  stock,  improved  tech- 
mqjcs  o!  book  .tora.  e  jnd  dehvery.  preventu)n  of  theft  and  mutilation, 
unproved  procedure^  of  acquisition  and  recordkeeping,  improved  user 
services,  and  dt  !  .pmcnt  of  new  or  improved  devices  for  library  appli- 
jalioiis. 

Several  studies,  no:  easily  aeeessible.  offer  exeelleMt  thought 
provr^King  and  inlbrrnaliv'e  nialerial  to  tfie  careful  academic 
lilHary-'planner.  Anion.^  tfie  best  are: 
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Colorado  XcadnTiit  Libraries  Book  Processing  Center,  Lawrence 
I-..  LeonaKi.  Ralpli  I-.  I-llsworlh.  Richard  M.  Dougherty  and 
Don  S.  Culherlson.  >SS  pp.  (Available  from  the  Clearinghouse 
ol  llie  1  ederal  SLMentific  and  Teclinieal  Information,  Spring- 
field, Va.). 

A  rnodel  stud\  with  roncepts  and  approaches  applicable  to  any 
Stale  or  re^iionai  ct)nsidL'ratio..  of  cooperative  processing,  this  rc^port  sum- 
man/es  tlie  results  ot  a  14.;nonth  study  to  (!)  examine  the  feasibility  of 
esiabhshini:  a  bonk  processing  center  to  serve  the  nine  State-supported 
college  and  limversr.y  libraries  in  Colorado  and  (2)  conduct  a  simulation 
s!ud>  or  the  proposed  center.  The  report  covers:  background,  operational 
cfiaracierisiics  of  ptrticipating  libraries,  cost  analysis,  business  ofHee  pro- 
cedures, proposed  operating  specifications  for  the  book  processing  center, 
and  results  or  a  hbr.iry-us-r  attitude  survey.  Ii  is  concluded  that  a  cen- 
tiah/ed  hook  processing  center  is  feasible,  with  benefits  for  participating 
academic  in^rituiior  .n  the  cost  s;ivings.  personnel  specialization,  and 
library  automjlion  Recommendation'  emphasi/.e  establishment  of  a  pro- 
cessing charge,  prixcssmg  biith  Imglish  language  and  foreign  language 
materials,  an  auionMted  bookkeeping  system,  automated  processing  pro- 
cedures, development  ot  current  awareness  bibli(?graphies.  and  a  central 
deposi{or>  or  siandar.!  tjr\es  for  pertormmg  technical  services  activities  to 
be  e^ranhshed  hv  the  .\ii  ericaii  Lil  ;ary  Association  ( ALA)  Resources  and 
(■•'.hfM:a;  SerMjc-i  rr,.  .\ppcnd:xe:;  include  a  ^J^-rein  bihliogiapliv . 
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detailed  numerical  data  from  the  study,  and  the  questionnaires  and  re- 
search tools  used. 


4.0   REGIONAL  LIBRARY  STUDIES 

Ri'yional.  tha:  is  multi-state,  surveys  and  plans  would 
seem  to  be  a  major  source  for  up-to-date,  practical  and  specific 
data  uc\K!cmic  library  planning  at  the  State  and  regional 
tevel.  In  practice  such  publicaticjis  seldom  meet  th.^  expecta- 
tion, ^'xaniples  of  such  studies  or  surveys  are  those  for  the 
Pacitlc  Northwcsr  (196?.^  see  the  last  section  of  this  chapter 
for  an  annotation);  and  the  Southwest  (Grace  T,  Stevenson's 
ALA  Chapter  Relationships  Sadonai  Ri'g:\jnai  and  Sta(i\ 
ALA,  1971K 

The  following  annotation  should  illustrate  the  value  as 
well  as  the  frustration  for  the  academic  library  planner  of 
such  studies.  It  is  the  best  example  of  current  regional  planning. 
Although  the  Pacific  Northwest  study  is  the  best  regional  plan 
published,  it  is  ovi^r  15  years  old  and  can  sei^^e  only  as  a  model 
for  other  such  efforts.  (It  is  cited  later  in  the  bibliography.) 

13:4.0/76-1 

Libiaries  and  Library  Science  in  the  Southeast:  A  Report  of  the 
Southv-astern  States  Cooperative  Library  Survey,  1972-74,  Mary 
Edna  Anders.  263  (University  of  Alabama  Press.  University). 

People  ot  the  southeastern  region  of  tne  tJnited  States  receive 
direct  library  ser/ice  from  academic,  public,  school,  and  special  libraries. 
Chapter  III.  "Points  of  Service."  presents  survey  findings  concerning 
these  types  of  libraries.  Academic  libraries  are  described  in  detail,  includ- 
ing finances,  staff,  collecMons,  services  and  activities,  equipment,  and 
quarters.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  results  of  the  1972-74  and 
the  P)46-47  surveys.  Recommendations  include  increased  financial  sup- 
port for  collection  development,  increased  research  holdings,  support  of 
network  developrr  ni.  increased  attention  to  professional  growth  of 
staff  members,  greater  use  of  non-library  professional  personnel,  expanded 
services,  and  greater  emphasis  on  planning  and  investigating  development 
and  managetiient.  Detailed  descriptions  of  public,  school,  and  special 
hhrarie*  are  also  provided. 

Chapter  V.  ''Library  Ser\'ices  for  the  Southeast:  An  Overview." 
deals  with  the  many  trends  identified  with  the  Southeast  in  the  1950*s 
and  l%0*s  which  had  significant  implication^  for  libraries.  Thes  'rend^ 
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rcsullid  in  substantial  advances  in  the  development  of  resources  and 
services  sm;c  1947.  Lxjmples  include  larger,  broader  coUenions,  ex- 
panded seryices,  statewide  plans,  increased  library/media  services  in 
schools,  ncv.  buildings,  and  increased  access  for  employees  of  various 
organizations  to  libraries  at  their  places  of  work.  Collections  often  in- 
clude non-bv  -^k  materials  in  addition  to  books  and  periodicals.  Profes- 
sionals are  better  prepared  to  develop  collections  and  provide  services. 
Academic  libraries  spent  the  largest  proportion  of  the  libraries'  total 
expenditures,  and  spci.»  the  largest  portion  on  acquisitions.  Mechani- 
zation has  ccme  to  son  \'  libraries.  However,  the  survey  data  also  con- 
firmed specific  inadequacy  :s  of  library  resources  and  services  iri  the  region, 
such  as  uneven  development,  lack  of  access  to  over  three  million  ptrople 
in  the  region  to  any  public  library  service,  need  for  more  librarians  and 
supportive  personnel,  need  for  more  books,  higher  salaries,  broader  ser- 
vices, and  more  oppuriunities  for  professional  growth  of  staff.  None  of 
the  nine  recommend.»tions  of  the  1947  survey  has  been  achieved  in  its 
entirety.  Recommendations  include  a  more  effective  leadership  by  the 
Southeastern  Library  Assin-ution,  greater  emphasis  for  resource  deveK  p- 
ment,  unitled  regiQnal  p:  inning,  suppleniental  support  for  cooperative 
acquisition  of  research  nuierials  by  academic  libraries,  and  initiation 
of  a  region-wide  continuing  education  program  for  librarians. 

Either  dated,  or  not  as  practical  as  those  items  cited  e:\rlier,  the 
following  has  both  historic  and  intellectual  value  to  the  planner. 
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National  Planning  for  Library  Service,  1935  to  1975:  From 
the  National  Plan  to  the  National  Program,  Redmond  Kathleen 
Molz,  D.L.S..  (Dissertation  available  only  on  inter-library  loan, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 

This  study  traces  the  i;fowth  of  the  idea  of  national  planning  for 
library  service  in  the  United  States  fron.  the  period  of  the  great  depres- 
sion in  the  I930's  lo  the  present.  With  the  publication  by  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1935  of  A* National  Plan  for  Libraries,  a  new  era 
for  the  library  profession  was  begun.  This  action  by  the  librarians  througli 
the  aegis  of  their  professional  association  coincided  with  and  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  development  of  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  United  States, 
national  socioeconomic  planning.  A  Federal  centralized  pl  anning  agency, 
the  National  Planning  Board,  was  established  in  1933  as  part  of  Roose- 
velt's adminisiration.  Throughout  ihe  10  years  of  its  e::istence,  the  Board 
issued  an  impr*:ssive  array  of  publications  covering  all  ^:)hases  of  American 
social  and  economic  life.  The  creation  of  this  Board  act-  u  as  a  stimulant 
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to  the  Association,  inspiring  soine  of  its  leaders,  notably  Carl  H.  Milam, 
Carleton  B.  Jocckcl.  and  Louis  Round  Wilson,  to  define  the  goal  of  Ameri- 
can librarianship  as  tlie  development,  of  a  coordinated  library  system  serv* 
ing  the  cultural,  recreational,  and  educational  needs  of  all  Americans 
througJi  an  array  of  libraries,  comprising  those  serN'ing  the  general  pubPc, 
tliL"  public  schools,  institutions  of  higlier  learning,  and  those  in  specialized 
iinvironmenis.  such  as  busmesses  and  industrial  plants. 

Planrimg  ibr  libraries  as  a  national  service,  rather  than  on  an  indi- 
vidual institutional  basis,  was  furthered  in  the  decade  of  the  1940's  by 
the  attention  paid  to  post-war  planning,  when  the  nation  would  be  re- 
quired to  shift  from  a  lull-employment,  delense-oriented  ecor ')my  to 
an  anticipated  post-war  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Again,  the  Associa- 
tion responded  t»)  ilus  national  trend  by  the  appoi..tment  of  a  Committee 
on  Post -War  Planning,  chaired  by  Carleton  B.  Jocckel.  The  study  examines 
the  work  of  this  Cnriirnitiee  in  developing  the  Post- War  Standards  for 
ruhiu  l.ihrarics  and  -I  \atu)fial  t'lan  for  Ihiblic  Library  Svrx'icv. 

.As  'he  Association  perceived  the  issue,  tlie  implemencation  of 
naimnal  T^lanning  Ctiiikl  only  i  Cour  through  Federal  subsidy,  and  the 
stuJv  also  .maK/es  tlie  Association's  role  in  lobbying  for  Federal  aid. 
(  oncedini;  the  tJ-.Meat  tliat  the  all -encompassing  program  which  it  was 
recommending  unuiJ  lace  once  before  Congress,  the  A.oociation  took 
a  posiure  oi  retrench  men  I  and  determined  to  seek  Federal  funds  only 
tor  rhc  rural  population,  which  was  largely  unserved  by  any  public  library. 
Again,  tlie  Association  showed  a  response  to  factors  outside  its  own 
orbit,  the  uirai  library  piank  rellecting  national  interest  in  rural  socio- 
los^N  ani!  in  regional  development  sclumes.  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
.\ulliorir>  which  primarily  all'ected  rural  areas. 

I  he  Association  coniiiuied  i  )  act  as'tlu  leading  spokesman  for 
n.itioij.il  phinniiig  until  l^^oS  when  the  repi**:  of  the  National  Advisory 
(  omiuusion  1)11  I  ibr.irie  was  issued.  The  Commission,  appointed  by 
Presuleni  loluison  in  M>()'\  recommended  that  establishment  of  a  per- 
maiieni  national  conn: .ission  to  serve  as  a  conti  'iiig  long«range  federal 
plannim:  aceruA  lor  the  ii.ition*s  libraries.  With  ihe  appointment  of  this 
perinaneiit  commissit)!!  m  |i)7(^  by  President  Ni.xon.  a  new  mechanism 
Tor  ruition.il  library  planning  w;is  brought  into  being.  The  study  analyzes 
the  role  ot  J  presidenrul  advisory  commission  in  the  determination  of 
pubhv  ;>i)hc\.  carries  tii.  Jevelopmeni  or'  national  library  planning 
throu'Ji  1'^^  wh'.-ii  the  Natit>nal  Commission  on  Libraries  cind  Informa 
tion  Science  issued  its  iiij|or  recommendation  for  a  naiionwide  network 
Ml  .1  liocunieni  entitled  Trrxard  a  Xational  Pri>\*rani  for  Library  and  In- 
fnrffhiHt>fi  Srrvurs  (i^nils  jitr  Actit^n.  The  study  purports  to  show  that 
n.iiiori.il  hbrar>  pl.mnuK  has  i'vdIvciI  over  a  period  of  40  years;  its  prin- 
cipal findiiii:  IS  thai  I  he  M^'/n  \atinnal  Proi^ram  is  the  lineal  descendant 
ot  the         \a!h>nal  Plan 
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Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association  Library  Development 
Project  Reports,  Vol.  Ill:  College,  University  and  Special 
Libraries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Morton  KrolL  ed.,  310 
pp.  (University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle). 

KrolPs  ^our  volumes.  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association  Library- 
Dcvehfftment  I^o/ect  Reports,  (University  of  Washington  PrjJss.  Seattle. 
1%0),  are  the  classic  regional  study  of  library*  needs.  Though  seriously 
out'Ot-date.  the  approach  of  Kroll  and  his  authors  stands  as  the  model 
for  such  a  stud*.  One  volume  each  is  Jevoted  to: 

I       Public  Libraries  of  the  Pacific  yorthv.  rst: 

II.  Llenivntary  and  Secondary  ScfuxU  Libraries  of  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest: 

III.  Qfllej^e,  University  and  Special  Libraries  of  the  Pacific  Nort h- 
west, 

\V.      Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  \orthwest. 
More  recent  studies  have  emphasized  the  need  for  muhi-type  library 
cooperation  and  user-onented  planning,  but  even  this  approach  is  seen 
m  Its  incipient  form  in  these  milestone  studies. 

In  the  first  half  of  V'o'ume  III,  the  policy  making  and  control, 
relationship  to  publu  libraries,  and  research  functions  of  college  and 
universit>  libraries  are  ex.'mined.  landings  indicate  thut  confusion  exists 
as  to  fho  library's  place  ii;  ihe  college  environment,  an  extension  of  dif- 
fici'lues  conierini:  around  the  role  of  the  coller^  or  university  itself.  The 
contributors  indicate  thai  the  scholar  and  librarian  must  learn  to  work 
ini^eiher  The  policv making  process  in  tiic  university  as  it-affects  library 
pohcies  IS  emphasized.  Latei  chapters  examine  the  research  scholar's 
perception  of  his  library's  resources  and  the  relationship  of  the  college 
or  university  Ijbrary  to  the  nonacademic  part  of  the  community,  including 
art-as  of  cooperation  The  rest  of  the  book  gives  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  law.  n.edica'  and  federal  libraries. 


5  0   SUPPORT  AM)  DATA  SOURCES 
5.1  National 

Difficult  to  access,  and  typically  available  only  on  tnicronche, 
arc  the  support  and  data  gathering  studies  done  for  the  National 
(  oinniission  on  Libraries  and  Infortnatir  .cience.  Those  whieh 
are  pcrlinen'  and  useful  to  the  acadeniic  lii'rary  planning;  pro- 
cess already  have  been  cited.  .A  tew  examples  of  the  range  and 
scope  of  the  other  studies  tolFow: 
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C:)urne,  Charles  P.  and  others.  Preliminary  Investigation  of  Present  and 
Potential  Library  and  Information  Service  Seeds,  HD  073  768, 
February  1973. 

Stevens.  Rolland  H.,  A  Feasibility  Study  of  Centralized  and  Regionalized 
Interlibrary  Loan  Centers,  ED  076  206,  April  1^73. 

Tre/./a.  Alphonse  P.,  Director,  D'inois  State  Library,  Relationship  and 
Involvement  of  the  State  Library  Agencies  with  the  Natioml  Pro- 
gram Proposed  by  NCLIS.  HD  100  387,  November  1974. 

Budington.  William  S..  I:xecutive  Director  and  Librarian,  the  John  Crerar 
Library.  The  Independent  Research  Library,  HD  100  390,  October 
1974. 

Duggan.  .Maryann.  "Relationship  and  Involvement  of  the  Multi-State 
Library  and  Inforniatiun  Community  with  the  National  Program 
for  Library  and  lntorm:i;jon  Scrviwes",  in  progress. 

The  Xationai  Library  Setwork.  Its  Economic  Rationale  and  Founding, 
HD  1  14  098. 

'Pw  Role  of  Xot-For-I^ofit  Oiwipline  Oriented  Information- Accessing 
Sen'tces  in  a  Xational  Proi^ram  for  Library  and  Infonnation  Ser- 
vices. 

Trc//a.  Alphonse  r" ..  Statistics  as  Tools  in  Library  Planning  on  the  State 
and  Institutional  Level.  HRIC  liD  105  S30. 


5.2  State 

*. 

Kach  oi  the  50  States  has  been  required  to  tlevelop  a  5-vear  plan 
for  library  development.  These  plans  were  submitted  to  U.S.O.H. 
for  purposes  of  funding  planning.  As  would  be  e.xpccied,  these 
plans  range  from  pedestrian  to  highly  innovative.  The  academic 
librarian  must  be  and  probably  is  familiar  with  studies  and  plans 
pertaining  to  her  his  State.  Those  which  have  impact  or  ideas 
beyond  the  individual  State  were  cited  earlier.  Below  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  more  respected  State  studies  and  surveys  more  to 
illustrate  the  r  mge  than  for  recommended  reading. 

Nelson  A^sDCj.itcs.  Inc..  .1  Proi^ram  for  the  Rapid  Improvement  of  Com- 
tnunitv  College  Lthraries  in  Michigan:  a  Report  of  a  Sunvy  Under- 
taken for  the  Michigan  State  Library ,  Nci.yun  .Associates.  Nt^w  York. 

Little  (.Artf-  D.).  Inc..  The  ^R  \  Program  Meeting  Industry's  Informa- 
tion >eeds  Report  to  the  Division  of  Library  Development.  \e\v 
York  State  l.ihrurv.  I  D  022  500.  liosion.  September  19h7.  7S  p. 
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Nelson  Associates.  Inc..  ituerlihrary  Loan  in  New  York  State.  A  Report 

FrepareJ  for  the  Division  of  Library  Development  of  the  New  York 

State  Library,  hD  028  794.  New  York.  February  1969.  320  p. 
Nelson  Associates.  Inc..  Tlie  Sew  York  State  Library's  Pilot  Prop-am  in 

the  h'acsimile  Transmission  of  Library^  Materials,  A  Summary'  Report. 

hD  022  50! .  New  York.  June  l^bS.  93  p. 
Downs.  Robert  B..  ed..  Resources  of  North  Carolina  Libraries.  Governor's 

C-.mimission  on  Library  Resources.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina.  196S 

242  p..  i:D027  03^'  ^  . 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Libraries  in  .Vortji... 

Carolina  Public  Senior  Q^llei^es  and  Universities:    Present  Status 
ami  Puture  .\eeds.  Raleigh.  January  1969,  53  p..  I-iDPS  in  process. 
Tennessee  Higher  liducatKjn  Commission.  1 1  iyher  Education  for  Jcnnes* 
see'^  Putun\  Oi.p.)  Tenn-jsiee  Higher  Education  Commission.  1973. 
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Management- 
Quantitative  Approaches 


Ben  Lawrence 


.  Management*  is  the- function  designed  to  ci)tain  and  utilize 
efficiently  and  effectively  the  resources  neerfed  to  accomplish 
desiicd  ends.  This  section  deals »with.quantitative  approaches  to 
planning*  and  management  in  colleges  and  universities  and  State 
systems.  The  higher  education  planner/manager  who  seeks  to 
apply  quantitative  approaches  must  initially  address  these  basic 
question^  I )  Will  quantitative  approaches  help  with  this  particu- 
lar planni'^;;  decision?  2)  What  information  is  needed?  3)  Wh?re 
ci\j\  this  information  , be  obtained?  4)  What  techniques  will  be 
used  lb  analyze  the  information'sr  that  it  illuminates  the  deci- 
sionmaking issue?  The  entries  in  this  topic  area  show  that  plan- 
ners can  find  answers  to  these  questions  through  the  use  of 
models  and  manuals.  The  literature  f?lls  into  three  subtopics 
^^ased  upon  the  above  question.  (Information  on  the  third  ques- 
tion is  found  in  Topic  15:  Planning-Issues,  Theory,  Reference; 
Subtopic  4.4:  Data  and  Information  Sources  and  Services.) 

Critique  and  Evaluation.  Quantitative  approaches  to  plan- 
ning and  management  are  relatively  new  to  higher  education. 
There  is  stiU, considerable  opposition  to  and  reservation  about 
their  use  in  such  an  important  and  labor  intensive  enterprise.  The 

285 
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work-i  inclmlcd  in  this  subiopic  arc  cv:il  .*  five  in  nature,  touchiiig 
upon  rhc  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  applying  quantitative 
approaches  to  higher  education  management.  Planners  and 
managers  need  to  be  aware  of  these  discussioiiS  and  evaluations 
as  they  consider  use  of  these  tools. 

Foundations.  The  paramount  n;ed  of  the  higher  education 
manager  who  seeks  to  apply  quantitative  approaches  is  for  an 
'"information  ianguage""  that  adetjualely  describe  higher 
education  institutions,  agencies,  and  programs.  Such  a  language 
is  important  in  iwo  respects.  Tirst,  it  provides  the  basic  vocabu- 
lary for  talking  about  high:r  education  as  it  recites  to  manage- 
menl.  .Second,  it  'it  languag  •  which  gi'iiies  or  structures  the  way 
that  coinplcic  thoughts  ar.  furnied.  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
lead  planners  to  make- m.magemenl  decisions.  The  work>  refer- 
eni  cd  in  this  siihlopic  fall  into  two  categories  dictionaries  and 
glossiiries  tleaiing  exclusivels  with  standard  delmilions.  urul 
volurp.es  that  address  terms,  definitions,  aiid  procedures  common 
to  the  language  of  postsecondarv'  education. 

Other  annotated  manuals,  'argely  from  the  National  Center 
for  Higher  I'Ahicalion  Management  .Systems  (NCHIiMS).  deal 
ilh  slantlard  delniitions.  and  voluiiies  that  address  terms,  defi- 
nitions, and  procedures  common  to  thu  ianguage  of  postsecon- 
d;fry  education.  Still  earlier  manuals  deal  with  library  organiza- 
tion, manpower  resource  management,  outcomes  structures, 
and  f.K''ilies  planpih^j. 

.Analysis,  riiiN  s  ibtopic  provides  r^'ferences  to  geneiali/ed  • 
mathematical  models  relevant  to  Stale  and  national  plarming. 
These  publicatioiis  usually  include  documentation  and  applica- 
tion manuals.  F  he  models  are  generally  computerized  and  syn- 
thesize the  volume  of  data  a  planner  mu't  consult  in  reaching 
decisions  Models  which 'de;'l  with  specific  planr:iiig  topics  such 
a>  costing,  facilities  projection,  and  faculty  tenure  are  included, 
respectively,  in  Topic  \  (y.  Produc  iviiy  and  ( 'ost-Benefit  Analy- 
sis: Fopic  ^>  I'inance,  Topic  2:  Campus  and  Building  Planning: 
Topic  S  T'.icult>  * 
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Sf:a  also:  16.2.3'7ti  A  .Stiiiy  ut  Cost  Analysis  rii  Hiiihcr  IMucaJion,  Carl 
R  Adams.  Riivirll  L.  Hankins.  Ruucr  C..  Sclirocdcr.  ami  Ci  udon  W.  Kwiu- 
sion.  Vols.  M.  (American  Ciuiiici!  s  n  liducation,  Wasliin^tun.  i),C'.) 
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The  Impact  of  Management  Information  Systems  on  Resource 
Allocation  Decisions  of  Selected  Private  Liberal  Art.s  Colleges. 
.Michael  Lloyd  Tierney.  (Ph.D.  Dissertation,  University  ot^ 
Calitbrnia.  Los  Antieles). 

This  study  explores  the  impict  of  coniputer  ha>ed  nianagettient 
inforlnation  sy^'jnis  on  the  cirect  costs  ot  selected  academic  departments. 
Tv/o  comparisons  are  made,  l-irst.  colleges  which  have  implemented  "data- 
bank" mtormation  systems  are  on^^ared  with  colleges  which  have  manual 
int'ormat:(?n  systems.  Databank  systems  involve  the  collection  and  storage 
of  data  and  the  retrieval  'j!  information  tor  the  production  of  periodic 
reports.  Second,  colleges  which  have  irn  pie  men  ted  "  predictive"  information 
systems  are  ''^o  compared  with  colleges  which  have  manual  infornution 
systems.  "Predictive  '  systcins  utili/e  complex  compiitei  -software  to  simu- 
late mstrucljonal  costs.  Both  comparisons  attempt  to  dete  mine  if  the  usv» 
of  either  dai.ihank  «)r  predictive  systems  is  asuiciatcd  \viih  significant 
reductions  in  departmental  expenditures. 

In  the  :nalyvs  of  the  ^-year  effects,  predictive  systems  were  signili- 
caruly  (p  <  .0! )  associated  with  reductions  in  lieparimenial  oxponditures, 
bill  onlv  when  the  department  was  the  unit  of  analysis.  Similar  result.; 
were  obtained  when  the  insiitutitm  was  the  anit  analysis,  hut  because  of 
the  linn  led  decrees  of  freedom,  tliese  results  aie  not  '.tatisiically  siunificant. 
There  were  no  significant  --year  ef  fects  of  either  type  of  system 
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Colleges  With  "predictive"  systems  were  able  to  raise  their  student/ 
faculty  ratios  by  increasing  enrollments  while  holding  constant  or  reducing 
the  number  of  fjculty  through  attrition.  Colleges  with  databank  or  manual 
systems  were  forced  to  reduce  staff  because  they  were  unable  to  increase 
enrollments. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  information  provided  by  predictive 
systems  aids  in  controlling  departmental  expenditures.  While  most  college 
administrators  know  that  larger  student/faculty  ratios  will  redi/ce  depart- 
mental expenditur-'s.  predictive  systems  allow  thein  to  estimate  the  fiscal 
implications  of  alternative  means  of  increasing  this  ratio.  Th.  se  systems 
Ciui  also  lore  faculty  to  consider  the  cost  impli  itions  of  various  alierna- 
rives  when  competing  for  resources. 

M.l  0/77  2  ^ 

TIaiintng  Models  in  Higiier  Education  Administration/'  Roger 
N.  Ciuant  and  Michael  J.  Haight.  Journal  of  Education  Finance 
J  Winter,  pp.  305-323. 

This  brief  article  on  niathe'natical  planning  modeh  is  written  *'rom  a 
nontechnical  perspective  by  two  very  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
modeling  expe.is.  It  I^  written  Ur  administrators  and  addresses  the  issues 
and  problems  surroundi  g  tfie  re:il-worId  application  of  sucii  models.  It 
reviews  several  of  the  most  prominenl  models  and  discusses  the  implica- 
:ions  of  their  use  for  decisionmaking. 


0/77-3 

Ouantitattve  Approa»  he.s  to  Higher  Education  r.la..agement: 
Potential.  Linut.s.  am  Challenge.  G.  Ben  Lawrence  ano  Allan  L. 
.Service,  eds  .  ^)1  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  trduca- 
tion.  \V;isliington.  DC). 

This  work  a-  -rnpts  to  assess  and  describe  the  current  status  of  :  e 
.oiii^iex  ipproaL  .cs  and  techniques  that  fall  under  the  heaJing  of  quanti- 
tative .ipproaches-  \o  higher  education  management.  Lesign'^d  for  the 
executive  reader,  it  provide,  a  brief  history  of  the  roots  of  quandtative 
appruach'^s  to  management.  ;i  discussion  of  the  assistance  quantitative 
approaclies  can  pn^vide.  and  their  limitatic-^s  and  complexities.  The  more 
suhsi.uitive  sections  leal  with  data  and  data  ?^.andard.s  and  proceJ/jrcs  as 
tiie  huindations  fur  quantitat  /e  approaches,  information  systems:  cosi 
and  .esoiirce  infontialion.  goals  and  outcome  information,  nnd  models  and 
model  buildmg.  The  other  sections  report  on  evaluation  studies  of  vadou^ 
(uuntitative  .ipproaches  and  their  general  impact  describing  factors  that 
intluence  the  use  i)f  these  new  appri>a:hos  as  well  as  making  some  oredic- 
Mons  .;hi)ut  their  future  use  and  development. 
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2.  \    Dictioiiiiries  and  Glossaries 

!4  2.1/78 

Adult/Continuing  tduca^*on:  A  Handbook  of  Standard  Ternii- 
nology  for  Describir.^  the  Learning  Activities  of  Adults.  Ci. 
Roecr  S;!!.  248  pp.  (Prepared  for  the  National  (\Mter  :or  Hdu- 
L-alion  S[.ilistics  by  Ihc  National  Center  for  Hi^jlier  Hducation 
Management  Systems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  hanatH)t)k  provides  terms  :ind  dc-finilioiis  ior  culioctini:  and 
repurtinu  inforiu.ition  thai  descriht's  the  iL-arniiii;  activities  ot  adults.  The 
terms  and  delinitions  in  this  handhpok  rep: .-s^cnt  infi>rniatii)n  itcMiis  that, 
when  used  consistently,  provide  a  hasis  for  meanin^lul  communication 
.iinnnu  (he  various  iiistitulKMs.  oruani/ations.  and  agencies  that  serve  adult 
learners.  Major  categories  ot'  mlinmation  ciiat  ire  needed  to  describe  sij!- 
ml'icant  .is  ^'.-cts  dI  the  learning  activities  of  adults  are  idenuficd.  A  elassi- 
licatit^n  stri'ciuie  oi  terms  .ind  definitions  wuiiin  the  major  categories  of 
mtormation  is  presented,  includini:  subdivisions  ot' informafion  categories. 
Si.tnd.irdi/ed  terms  and  dellmtu^ns  o  r-;present  uems  of  information  and  a 
ul(»ss;ir'.  til  teriiu.irc  priAided. 

14:2.1,77 

.V  (ilovsiiry  of  Standard  Terminology  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion.  Sherrill  Cloiul.  pp.  (National  Center  for  Iliglier  Hduca- 
tion .Management  Sv>lenis.  Boulder.  Colo. ). 

This  ulossarv  ts  intended  to  be  useil  as  .i  reference  book  by  »hose 
who  e>:chan::e  or  collect  inl\>rma:^on  thrt>Ui:iK)Ut  postseeondary  education 
e-[>cciallv  Hv  those  who  deal  with  data  in  institutions,  governmental 
.igefKtes.  .ind  educational  associations.  It  was  develc>ped  \o  be  consistent 
with  othei  elforts  h\  M'lII  >!S  ani'  the  National  Center  for  Hducation 
St.itisiics  i\(T  S)  to  pro  iote  awareness  and  use  ol  a  common  language 
1)1  t  rnis.  llellrKtlon^.  and  procedures  in  postsecondarv  education. 


.S\'r'  .//if;  1?  1  3  76  1  A  riassif.  ition  of  Insiiiuitons  of  llieher  luliica- 
rii<!i.  .\  Kr:v.rt  o!  the  (  .irne^^ie  Coiincii  on  Policy  Sludiesm  lliL:h<'r  I'duca- 
((■(  PSIll  .  lU-rkeie\.  (  .liil  ).  Durine  I^r;S-70.  the  National  Center  for 
I  .hi^  .ithi!}  Si.itisiivs  .irul  the  National  Center  ftu  Miiiher  l'dueaiii>n  Man- 
.I'.'erriiMO  s-.st-.*t:is  pi.ir.  i.»  fi-Ie.ise  an  .illernativc*  classification  ol'  ttistttii- 
tKui,  .Ic ^il:tu^l  t"  tvoM-ie  hoinogceoMs  groiipiri,,s  ol'  institutions  .tctoss 
ih--  r.in.-e  [M's'secMn  \.ir\  education  wliich  will  be  hasL\i  excliisiveK 
' tn  .r..i'I.rMt*  tedor.t!  dat.i 
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Svatewido  Measures  Inventory.  Paul  Wing,  James  McLaughlin 
and  Kathcrine  Allman.  (Technical  Report  No.  68,  National 
Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder 
Colo.). 

As  indicaicd  by  the  authors the  introduction; 

The  Statewide  Measures  Inventory  is  esseniially  a  list  of  items  of 
intormation,  along  with  concise  definitions  and  other  information  of 
interest,  relevant  to  statewide  postsecondary  education  planning  and 
management.  It  has  he^-n  designed  primarily  as  a  working  document 
lor  use  by  State-level  postsecondary  education  planners  and  decision 
makers. 

The  document  includes  a  68-page  paper  that  discusses  in  nontechnical 
terms  the  origins,  features,  and  possible  uses  of  the  inventory  in  Stale-level 
planning. 

14:2.1/73.1 

Data  Element  Dictionary:  Second  Edition.  Suzette  Goddard. 
James  S.  Martin  and  Leonard  C.  Romney,  (Technical  Report 
51.  National  Ccn^T  for  Higner  Education  Management  Systems. 
Boulder;  Colp.). 

This  volum.  IS  the  only  published  and  regularly  r  •  ised  reference  of 
Its  type  eleaimg  with  postsecondary  education  data  definitions  arid  codes, 
l-or  each  data  element  a  concivc  definition  is  provided,  codes  and  cate- 
gories ar  •  suu^ested  and  comments  are  made  concerning  linkages  with 
other  ements.  conversions,  and  rclatic.  jips  to  Higher  Education  Gen- 
era! Inlormaiion  Survey  (IIHCilS)  and  IMCh  cod:..  The  appendices  provide  ' 
other  valuable  s'tandards  assoc.ated  with  data  management,  classification, 
and  use.  The  three  and  one-half  inch  thick  volume  is  bound  in  hardback 
looseleal  style,  designed  lor  regular  revis.on  without  complete  reprinting. 
Revisions  are  nude  regularly  and  volume  owners  ai   provided  updates. 

14:2.1/732 

Program  Measures. 'Jatnes  R,  Topping  and  Glenn  K.  Miyalaki. 
2A>  pp.  (Technical  Report  35,  National  Center  for  Higher 
liducation  Management  Systetns,  Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  rnaiuial  was  developed  as  a  companion  df)cumeni  to  the 
NCHIiMS  l^n^m  ClassiJU-jtum  Structure.  (PCS)  but  is  useful  to  any 
planner  utili/ing  a  similar  or  niodified  struetiire.  To  use  or  Impleii.-nt  the 
K^S  or  a  similar  approach,  various  items  of  informatH)n  are  required  to 
describe  each  element  wirhm  ihe  structure.  l-or  example,  as  the  authors 
note  in  Ch.ipief  I: 

• » 
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.  ail  activity  dcntiiled  by  the  PCS  is  'instruction  in  ihe  Physics 
dii»ciDHn*  at  the  lower-division  level.*  But  just  to  know  me  name  of 
the  acuvity  is  not  eriougli.  There  is  a  need  to  identify  the  content  of 
this  instr^.iction  activity  the  number  of  enrollments,  the  number  of 
courses  offered,  tiie  number  of  faculty  assigned  to  teach  the  courses, 
etc.  Therefore,  descriptive  information  must  Dl  associated  with  the 
PCS  m  order  for  it  to  be  used  at  all.  Moreover,  these  int'onnation 
items  can  be  arranged  or  <Tructured  in  a  manner  mat  will  facilitate 
the  process  of  analyzing  higher  education  programs.  These  categories 
M  informatie:;  are  collectively  called  'pr*  »'.jni  measures.' 


2.2   Mea.sures.  Structures,  and  Procedures 
14:2.2/78  1 

A  Federal  Post.secondary  Education  Data  Core:  An  Executive 
Summary.  Marib  n  McCoy  and  Mclvin  D.  Orwig.  (Technical 
Report  85.  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

Toward  A  Postsecondary  Education  Data  Core,  Marilyn  McCoy, 
230  pp.  (National 'Center  lor  Higher  liducalion  Management 
Systems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

These  two  u  .uments  (one  an  Executive  Summar>')  arc  initial  drafts 
ot  a  nianuu*  designed  to  identify  Federal  postsecondary  education  planning 
issues  and  tl  data  that  arc  needed  to  address  those  issues.  The  work, 
sponsored  '  y  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCKS)  and 
conducted  by  NC  HtMS.  is  expected  to  lead  to  the  development  ot  a 
clearer  framework  fcjr  h'ederal  pi»AiSL:ondary  data  collection  as  a  basis  for 
facilitating  data  coordination  across  Mie  many  federal  agencies  which 
Collect  data  needed  for  postsecond.ny  education  planning. 

14:2.2/78  2 

Stale-Level  Postsecondary  Education  Financial  Reporting. 
Ricluird  H.  Allen.  175  pp,  (National  Center  for  Higher  Iiduca- 
iion  Managetnent  Systems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  document  r-.-tlccts  ihc  Mtus  of  Slate-level  financial  reporting 
structures  and  of  the  NCUHMS ///.W^^t  luiucation  /-'inancc  Manual  ( I975-I ) 
expen^.iture  and  revenue  categories  as  of  January  1.  1*J78.  The  document 
will  he  updated  periodically  by  the  combined  effotis  of  the  S:ate  Higlier 
hvlucation  hxecutive  Officers,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, and  the  NatM)nal  Cenii"'  for  Higher  luluc  'lion  Management  Systems. 
It  is  intendvvi  lo  assist  Sr:/*'  age iicy  staff  m  reading  and  understanding 
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financial  data  troin  other  i^  atcsand  tohighliglu  the  areas  in  which  adjust- 
ments may  need  to  be  made  before  tmiincial  data  can  be  used  tor  inter- 
state comparisons.  The  loojelcaf  b.,,ding    dc  ,gned  to  facilitate  updating. 


14:2.2/77-1 

Information  Exchange  Procedures  for  Major  Research  Universi- 
ties, James  Topping  and  hii  Myers.  (National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.;. 

This  handbook  is  a  Held  review  edition  of  a  set  of  procedures  designed 
m  recognition  of  the  complex  interpene  -ations  of  the  several  Junctions  of 
major  research  universities.  These  procedures  were  developed  by  NCHliMS 
in  recognition  that  NCHLMS  Information  Exchange  Procedures  ( 1976-1 ) 
tU)  not  adequately  describe  the  comple.K  research  institutions.  • 

While  this  documeni  has  been  carefully  developed  witli  the  assistance 
ol  an  advisory  committee  from  six  major  research  universities,  it  has  not 
at  this  time  been  pilot  tested  for  practical  feasibility.  Its  purposes  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  NCIIH.MS  Information  txchan^^e  Pro- 
cedures.  (See  also:  14  2. 2/70)  even  thougli  the  approach  to  the  task  is 
significantly  diHercnt. 


14:2.2/77  2 

Lib.  iry  Stati.stical  Data  Base  Formats  and  Definitions,  Dennis 
Jones.  Maryann  Kevin  Brown.  .Anita  .McHugh,  I^d  Myers,  and 
N!ary  Haenselman.  34^  pp.  (National  Cen^^T  for  lliglur  Hduca-. 
tiou  Management  Systems.  Boulder.  Coio.). 

The  development  of  a  library  statistical  data  ba^e  h;'S  concentrated. 
on  the  maiia^eineni  mlormation  needs  t)f  public  and  academic  libraries.  In 
this  context,  the  data  contained  in  the  management  information  system 
describes  the  envirc^nment.  the  overall  resources,  and  the  programmatic 
acti.  ties  ot  the  library.  The  environmental  data  of  the  library  includes 
mforihution  whicfi  describes  the  external  sniing  of  the  library,  the  internal 
ori»ani/alion  of  ihc  library,  and  the  target  group  served  by  the  library.  The 
overall  resources  of  liie  library  include  four  major  types  of  data,  collection 
resijurce  dat.i.  human  resource  data,  financial  data,  and  facility  resource 
data.  I-mally.  the  data  concerning  programmatic  activities,  organizes  the 
hbrarv  into  ma|or  activity  t)r  functional  areas.  1-or  each  of  these,  a  series 
ot  measure  categories  .ire  used  to  desciibe  and  evaluate  the  activity  of  the 
librarv.  FLese  measures  de:;cribe  revenues/expenditures,  personnel,  lacili- 
ties,  activities,  users,  jnd  >iif'  v)nies/performance  ot  each  of  th-'  activity 
areas. 
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AND  PROCEDURES 

The  traf|icwork  ol  inforniaiion  and  the  data  sei  described  provide 
ihc  library  manager  a  more  informed  basis  for  I)  iniernal  decisionmaking 
and  planning.  2)  comparison  and  communications,  and  3)  reporting  to 
cxiernal  agencies  and  urgani/aiions.  As  such,  ihe  data  base  as  ouihned  and 
presented  represents  a  lirst  major  effort  to  develop  such  a  comprehensive 
system  lor  academic  and  pubhc  hbraries,  Althougli  changes  and  refine- 
merits  will  be  dictated  throu:^ii  the  practical  application  of  the  data  base, 
It  provides  an  excellent  beginning  to  a  valuable  management  tool  for  the 
individual  library  and  library  manager. 


14  2.2/77  3 

A  Manual  for  Budgctirm  and  Accountinc  for  Manpower  Re- 
sources in  Postsecondary  Education.  Dennis  P,  Jones  and 
IhcoJorc  II.  [)rews.  66  pp.  (U.S.  Cicvernnient  Printing  Office. 
Wjsiiington.  D.C. ).  ; 

This  manual  is  rfie  pnkiuct  of  a  6-year  joint  eifort  by  the  National 
(  enter  for  [  JucJiion  Statistic^  (NC'iiS)  and  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
iMuc:i:ii)n  Management  .*^:ystems  (NCMLMS).  While  most  institutions  of 
postsecondaiy  cducation-d^  have  marginally  acceptable  .  -sTrsonnel  systems, 
their  c.ip:icity  to  acquire  and  use  manpower  usuurce  d.-(a  is  considerably 
less  wi'II  developed.  Manpower  resource  d.ita  ai-  t^ose  nost  relevant  in  the 
ci.iitexi  ni  planning  and  accountability,  ana  .js.  als  >  the  subject  cf  much 
data  exclumge  jnd  ri.porling, 

1  lie  inanual  descr^'* ; m  detail,  the  basic  elements  of  an  information 
s>stem  designed  to  support  the  management  of  manpower  resour^os  in 
institutions  ol  postsccondary  education.  Tlie  system  is  compatible  with 
A'CllIM.S's  rroi^ram  Classtfu  ati^jn  Stmcturc  and  NCi;S*s  //ij^hvr  Hducatton 
(ii'tural  In/, tmiatutn  Suncv. 


14  2  2/77  4 

Ihe  Oii Iconics  Strucliirc:  An  Ovci-vicw  and  Procedures  for 
Applyitiu  It  in  Posrsecondary  Education  Institutions.  O.scur  T. 
I  cnnini:.  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Hdiication  Manage- 
ment Systcn  s.  Bi)iiUier.  Colo.), 

Wws  liouiirneiit  IS  designed  specifically  to  describe  practical  usq&  of 
NCIU  N!.S  Srruciuro  for  the  (Julcomes  of  Posisecondary  Education 
I  P'"  *      .1.  wcli  as  det.uled  procedures  for  its  implementation  in  institii- 
\\\)\\\ 

It  prv>viilcs  an  overview  ol  the  structure  and  is  very  helpful  \o  mdi- 
^iiiuals  w)i.)  vvish  fu  oricni  trainees  with  the  structure  and  its  uses. 
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14:2.2/77-5 

Previous  Attempts  to  Structure  Educational  Outcomes  and 
Outcome-Related  Concepts:  A  Compilation  and  Review  of  the 
Literature,  Oscar  Lenning,  ^National  Center  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  structure  and 
order  educational  outcomes  so  that  the  relationships  of  outcomes  and 
outcome-related  concepts  to  one  another  with  other  factors  can  be  clearly 
shown.  Establishing  such  relationships  is  an  important  aspect  of  both 
plaiining  and  evaluation. 

This  document  reviews  the  structural  frameworks  of  more  than  80 
previous  attempts  to  structure  educational  outcomes  and  related  concepts. 
It  is  useful  to  the  planner  who  would  like  to  consider  different  approaches 
developed  in  differing  contexts  and  it  is,  of  course,  cxUemely  valuable  to 
the  individual  interested  in  conducting  research  on  outcomes. 


14:2.2/77-6 

Program  Classification  Structure:  Second  Edition,  Douglas  J. 
Collier,  65  pp.  (Technical  Report  101,  National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  fystecns.  Boulder,  Colo.). 

As  the  author  states  in  the  introduction.  "The  Program  Classifica- 
tioii  Structure  is  a  set  of  categories  and  related  definitions  which  all  jws  its 
users  to  examine  the  operations  of  a  po:tsccondary  education  institution 
as  they  relate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  institution's  objective.  Specifi- 
cally, the  PCS  is  a  logical  framework  for  arraying  information  in  a  iiier- 
archies!  disaggregation  of  piograms  in  which  a  program  is  defined  as  an 
aggregation  of  aci.  /ities  serving  a  common  set  of  objectives.'' 

The  first  edition,  published  in  1972,  represented  the  culmination  of 
two  year's  work  by  representatives  of  all  sectors  of  higher  education.  It  has 
either  been  adopted  directly,  or  adopted  for  specific  purposes,  by  hun- 
dreds of  higher  education  institutions,  by  many  State-lpvcl  planning  agen-  ^ 
cies,  by  most  Federal-level  educational-planning  agencies,  and  by  institu- 
tion^ in  scveial  foreign  countries. 

The  second  edition  revises  the  original  structure  to  accommodate 
changes  in  the  nature  of  planning  and  management  that  have  accrued  since 
the  early  I970's.  It  also  recognizes  the  evolving  nature  of  "postsccondary" 
education  as  compared  to  the  more  traditional  concept  of  "higher"  educa- 
tion. 
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14:2.2/77-7 

State-Level  Information  Base,  Dennis  P.  Jones,  Anahid  Katchian, 
Marilyn  McCoy,  and  Melvin  D.  Orwig,  (Technical  Report  85, 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  document  represents  an  interim  report  of  a  major  effort  the 
National  Tenter  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems  working  with 
State  higher  education  agencies  to  improve  information  bases  for  use  in 
postsccondary  education  planning  at  the  State  leveK  The  document  was 
developed  in  its  present  form  for  pilot  testing  the  prototype  State^level 
information  base  in  ^t  least  five  Stales.  That  pilot  test  should  be  conn- 
pieted  during  1978. 

The  document  addresses  data  requirements  deductively  from  a 
diverse  set  of  planning  issues  which  may  be  generally  categorized  as, 
I )  determining  demand  for  postsccondary  education,  2)  ascertaining 
required  characteristics  of  the  postsccondary  education  system  3)  estimat- 
ing resources,  4)  financing,  and  5)  affirmative  action. 


14;2.2/76 

Introduction  t'^  information  Exchange  Procedures:  A  Guide  for 
the  Project  Manager,  Gary  S.  Gamso  and  Allan  L.  Service, 
I  LS  pp.  (Technical  Report  76,  National  Center  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

The  NCHEMS  Information  Exchange  Procedures  (lEP)  are  a  stan- 
dard set  of  data  definitions  and  procedures  for  collecting  data  that  may  be 
used. 0/  postsecondary  education  institutions  to  produce  compatible  infor- 
mation usef  jl  both  for  comparison  of  internal  activities  and  for  exchange 
and  comparison  with  other  campuses. 

The  set  of  information  produced  by  those  procedures  includes 
instructional  outcomes  and  institutional  cost  and  descriptive  character- 
istics data.  ^ 

While  NCHEMS  advises  against  the  use  of  lEP  for  State  planning- 
and  encourages  the  use  of  its  State-Level  Information  Base  Procedures- 
several  States  have  and  do  use  lEP  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

This  document  is  intended  to  help  the  administrator  by  describing 
briefly  the  Information  Exchange  Procedures  and  many  related  issues,  and 
by  providing  a  guide  to  planning  and  organizing  an  lEP  i|Tiplementation 
effort.  If  a  decision  is  made  to  implement  lEP  the  guide's  flocumentation 
and  supporting  software  must  be  obtained. 
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14:2.2/751  .  '■' 
Higher  Education  Finance  Manual,  Douglas  J.  Collier,  159  pp. 
(Technical  Report  69,  National  Center  for  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

The  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education  Finance  Manual  fHEFM)  is  to 
facihtate  the  communication  of  financial  data  *or  purposes  of  planning 
and  management.  The  manual:  1)  Describes  the  principles  and  practices 
associated  with  higher  education  fund  accounting  so  that  the  **Iayman'' 
can  belter  un^rsiand  fin.tncial  data  when  presented  in  a  fund  accounting 
formal;  2)  Provides  uniform  definitions  and  procedures  for  displaying  and 
reporting  those  financial  data  used  most  often  in  higher  education;  3)  De- 
scribes formats  for  the  display  ajiJ  reporting  institutional  financial  data 
that  logically  organize  those  data  specifically  for  the  needs  of  planning  and 
management;  and  4)  Provides  explanations  of  the  uses  and  limitations  of 
higher  education  financial  data  provided  in  those  formats  3o  users  of  the  in- 
formation will  better  understand  its  significance  and  how  it  can  be  applied. 

The  definitions  of  *erms,  accounting  procedures,  and  data  categories 
set  forth  in  HEFM  nre  intentionally  consistent  with  Audits  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  published  by  the  /imerican  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  College  and  University  business  Administration  pub- 
hshed  by  the  National  Association  of  College  and  University  B"  siness  Offi- 
cers. NCHEMS  is  planning  a  publication  dealing  with  State-level  applica- 
tions of  HEFM. 


14:2,2/75-2 

Outcomes  Measures  and  Procedures  Manual,  Sidney  S.  Micek, 
Allan  L.  Service.  Yong  S.  Lee,  335  pp.  (Technical  Report  70, 
National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  manual  defir;^  a  wide  rar>ge  of  measures  of  the  outcomes 
(results  or  impacts)  of  posiiecondary  education  institutions  and  their  pro- 
grams and  suggests  procedures  for  acquiring  the  data  nj^eded  for  e-ich  mea- 
sure. An  overview  of  the  manual  provides  a  context  and  procedures  for  its 
use.  Measures  and  procedures-  arc  divided  into  three  major  categories: 
student  grow:h  and  development,  new  knowledge  and  art  forms;  and 
community  impact. 

14:2.2/74 

An  Examination  of  Possible  Statewide  Applications  and  Exten- 
sions of  NCHEMS  Program  i;lassirication  Structure,  Paul  Wing 
and  Leonard  Romney.  (Technical  Report  50,  National  Center 
for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems.  Boulder,  Colo.). 


ANALYSIS 


14:3,0 


This  reference  book  docs  exactly  what  its  title  implies-suggcsts 
possible  applications  and  extensions  of  NCHEMS  Program  Classification 
Structure  (1977-8)  to  statewide  planning.  In  so  doing,  it  touches  upon 
the  sensitive  question  of  the  level  of  detail  of  which  data  are  required  for 
statewide  planning.  The  document  docs  not  purport  to  be  a  standard  or  a 
policy  sutement.  It  is  designed  as  a  reference  for  those  who  wish  to  utilize 
the  Program  Classification  Structure  at  the  State  level. 

See  a/si:  9:6.0/A-5  Higher  Education  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.  Kertt 
Halstead,  114  pp.  U.S.  Department  of  Healui,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
(U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Higher  Educaiion  Prices  and  Price  Indexes:  1978  Supplement, 
D.  Kent  Halstead,  48  pp.  National  Institute  of  Education,  (U.S.  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  W?shington,  D.C.). 

16:1.3/77-3  A  Structure  for  the  Outcomes  jf  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion,  Oscar  T.  Lcnning,  Yong  S.  Lee,  Sidney  S.  M  icek,  and  Allan  L.  Service, 
72  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  SystciTiS,  Boul- 
der, Colo.). 

19:1.4/7M  Higher  Education  Facihties  Planning  and  Management 
Manuals,  Harold  L.  Dahnke,  Dennis  P.  Jones,  Thomas  R.  Mason,  and 
Leonard  C.  Romney.  (^Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Boulder,  Colo.). 


3.0  ANALYSIS 
14:3.0/77 

The  State  Planning  System  Documents,  Technical  Reports 
86-97,  Roger  Bassett,  Ellen  Cherin,  Mark  Chisholm,  and  Vaughn 
Huckfeldt,  (National  Center  for  Highjr  Education  Management 
Systems,  Boulder,  Colo.). 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  these  12  volumes  is  to  introdiice, 
describe,  and  comprehensively  document  the  State  Planning  System,  they 
also  serve  as  excellent  general  references  for  those  ijiterested  in  using 
models  in  planning,  even  if  they  elect  not  to  use  the  State  Planning  Sys- 
tem This  entry  stands  alon^:  because  all  relevant  works  of  significance  arc 
discussed  and  referenced.  Tac  volumes  are  organized  as  a  cohesive,  related 
ser  of  documents  designed  to  provide  the  reader  with  increasing  levels  of 
detail.  The  numbering  sequence  suggests  a  reading  order  probably  intended 
by  the  authors.  The  executive-level  planner  seeking  an  overview  is  advised 
first  to  read  Technical  Report  89. 

Each  of  the  volumes  are  separately  annotated: 
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Modt'litif^and  .J*S.  Technicjl  Report  89  is  designed  tor  the  executive- 
level  pjjnner.  Tlie  tlrst  section  of  this  volume  discusses  the  contributions 
mjthematical  modeling  can  make  to  planning:  reviews  the  major  national 
efforts  to  apply  modeling  to  postsecondary  education  planning;  provides 
criteria  for  selecting  a  model;  and  discusses  the  major  criticisms  of  model- 
ing and  directions  for  further  development. 

The  seconJ  section  reviews  the  efforts  of  eight  individual  States  in 
the  um:  of  luhJcIs  and  provides  a  list  of  17  criteria  intended  to  guide  State- 
level  and  other  model-users  in  the  task  of  planning  and  evaluating  agency 
modeling  efforts. 

In  the  third  ^'ction.  the  State  Planning  System  is  described  as  a 
modeling  tool.  While  not  explicitly  stated,  the  authors  have  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  criticisms  of  modeling  described  in  the  first  section.  The 
SPS  offers  to  the  planner  with  a  modicum  of  analytical  and  computer  staff 
support,  a  complete  system  for  designing  a  model  to  address  a  particular 
problem,  or  set  of  problems,  and  for  operating  that  home  built  model 
using  the  SPS  software.  Implicit  in  this  system  is  the  notion  that  models 
must  be  patterned  to  the  specific  decision  problem. 

Introduction  to  SPS,  Technical  Report  86  acquaints  the  user  with: 
( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the  SPS.  (2)  the  typical  intern  il  calculations  in  an  SPS 
design,  and  (3)  the  report  preparation  capabilities  of  the  SPS.  and  (4)  the 
.N'CHhMS  implementation  policy  for  the  SPS. 

SPS  (General  Trair\in\i  Manual.  Technical  Report  87  contains  the 
overheads  used  to  support  workshops  and  general  training  seminars  on  the 
.SPS 

SPS  In-Srate  Trainin}^  Manual,  Technical  Report  contains  the 
overheads  used  m  the  traming  workshops  conducted  during  implementa- 
tion of  the  SPS. 

Theoretical  Concepts  Ust*d  in  SPS.  Technical  Report  90  discusses 
the  mathematical  thev>ry  related  to  the  optimization  capabilities  of  the 
SPS. 

SP''    ''mdies.  Technical  Report  91  describes  the  SPS  implemen- 
tation experience  oi  several  States.  This  includes  documentation  of  specific 
design  relationships  for  the  SPS  that  deal  with  a  specific  policy  issue  or 
question.  This  discuss,  i  includes  procedures  for  developing  a  design, 
information  on  coding  a  t'esign  for  entry  into  the  SPS.  and  examples  of 
various  designs. 

SPS  Data  fenced uroi.  Tecfinical  report  93  specifies  procedures  for 
lo».j!in«  and  preparing  data  for  input  to  the  SPS.  discusses  the  use  of  the 
SPS  as  a  st.itistical  tool  for  estimating  parameter  values  as  inputs  to  the 
SPS.  and  notes  certain  national  data  sources  useful  to  SPS  users. 

SPS  Software  Installation  (iuidc.  Technical  Report  94  c  ntains  the 
Icclwiical  iiiluimaliun  liecevsary  lor  ihe  itisialiation  and  checkout  of  the 
SPS  on  a  new  computer  system.  Tliis  includes  information  on  the  conver- 
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sion  that  may  be  necessary  in  adapting  the  programs,  copies  of  the  test 
decks  and  the  expected  output,  ard  a  discussion  ol  the  software  procedures 
necessary  to  nin  the  SPS  programs. 

SPS  Software  Documentation.  Technical  Report  95  contain'i  the 
programmmg  conventions,  now  charts.  Hsts  of  variables,  and  computer 
program  hstings  for  the  SPS. 

SPS  Operation  Guide.  Technical  Report  96  discusses  the  general 
operatmg  instructions  for  the  SPS  with  an  e.xisting  sot  of  files,  and  the 
procedures  lor  creating  new  data,  design,  and  control  files  for  use  with  a 
new  design. 

SPS  Summary  Operating  Instructions,  Technical  Report  ^7  contains 
mformation  about  operating  the  SPS  on  a  specific  computer  systemVor  a 
specific  Stale. 
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Planning— 
Issues,  Theory,  Reference 


Kent  Halstead 


Planning  is  the  function  of  determining  objectives  and  hew 
they  are  to  be  accomplished.  From  an  organizational  viewpoint, 
planning  is  concerned  with  1)  setting  goals  and  objectives;  2)  fore- 
casting the  environment;  and  3)  determining  the  approach  and. 
methods  to  be  used.  Effectively  employed,  planning  can  be  a 
primary  and  dynamic  management  tool  for  producing  desired 
changes  in  an  organization's  direction,  structure,  and  manner  of 
.  operation. 

Implicit  in  all  the  literature  selected  for  this  bibliography  is 
that  it  is  useful  and  valuable  in  planning.  Tnis  section,  under  the 
broad  title,  "Planning,"  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
^  the  process  itself,  together  with  reiated  policy  issues  which  direct 
and  guide  planning.  Also  included  are  futuristic  studies  and  in- 
formative and  statistical  reference  works  which  support  planning. 
All  of  the  materials  are  general  works-composite  volumes  deal- 
ing extensively  with  planning  functions,  issues,  or  reference 
information.  The  subject  matter  of  each  volume  is  sufficiently 
broad  in  every  instance  to  preclude  including  the  work  in  a  more 
specific  topic  area. 

Issues  and  Policy  Guidance.  Plann  -rs  provide  background 
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and  analyses  to  policymakers  and  in  turn  are  guided  by  resulting 
decisions.  Inherent  in  planning,  then,  is  the  continuous  study  of 
issues  and  their  resolution.  As  a  whole,  these  volumes  are  impor- 
tant, although  individual  issues  generally  are  not  treated  with 
sufficient  detail  or  concentrated  focus  to  warrant  inclusion 
elsewhere  within  the  bibliography.  The  many  popular  .compen- 
diums  of  essays  in  higher  education  are  excluded  from  this 
bibliography;  it  is  assumed  readers  can  best  select  and  judge 
these  references  for  themselves.  Entries  within  this  subtopic  are 
divided  into  general.  State,  and  Federal-oriented  issues  and 
policies. 

Theory  and  Practice.  The  breadth  of  planning  is  so  all- 
encompassing  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  subject.  The  few  ''texts"  on  statewide  planningmethodology 
and  practice  in  higher  education  aie  included  here  together 
with  various  collections  of  c  ntributed  papers  on  planning 
which  cannot  be  classified  more  specifically.  Entries  discuss 
various  "how-to"  planning  techniques,  problems  planners  en- 
counter, and  factors  they  should  consider  in  planning.  Several 
of  the  entries  also  deal  briefly  with  how  States  can  effectively 
organize  and  staff  for  planning. 

Trends  and  Forecast.  Recognition  of  current  trends  and 
perceptive  insight  into  the  future  are  complex,  but  necessary 
ingredients  of  planning.  Too  often  planning  is  guided  by  past 
conditions  and  successes  which  mav  not  apply  in  the  future. 
As  few  studies  in  this  important  area  have  been  conduct^u, 
entries  may'  only  marginaP.y  qualify  as  futuristic.  However, 
th^y  represent  the  current  state-of-the-art. 

Reference.  This  subtopic  includes  general  references 
which  provide  planners  with  particular  information.  As  refer- 
ence works,  tiiv  entries  are  comprehensive  in  scope,  conuensed 
in  treatment,  and  arranged  in  order  to  facilitate  ready  access  to 
information.  Included  are  statistical  compilations,  projections, 
bibliographies,  and  directories,  usually  pertaining  to  the  whole 
of  higher  education.  Agencies  and  organizations  which  provide 
.data  and  information  services  also  are  listed  within  this  subtopic. 

Planning  and  coordination  are  indispensably  related  and 
mutually  supporting  functions.  Coordiiiation,  the  more  limited 
of  the  two.  establishes  effective  interrelationships  and  concerted 
action,  and  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  (Topic  10;  Gover- 
nance and  Coordination).  Also  included  in  Topic  10  are  volumes 
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dealing  with  how  to  organize  systems  of  higher  education  and 
policies  for  governing  systems-topics  closely  related  to  planning. 


TOPIC  ORGANIZATION 

15:   Planning- Issues,  Theory,  Reference 
1 .0  Issues  and  Policy  Guidance 

1 . 1  General 

1.2'  State  Role 

1.3   Federal  Role. 
2.0  Theory  and  Practice 
3.0  Trends  and  Forecasts 
4.0  Reference 

4.1  Statistics  and  Information 

4.2  Bibliography 

4.3  Directory 

4.4  Data  and  Information  Sources  and  Services 

1.0  ISSUES  AND  POLICY  GUIDANCE 

1.1  General 

See  also  Topic  1 2:  Institutional  Role  and  Mission,  for  related  issues, 
15:1.1/77.1 

Leadership  for  Higher  Education:  The  Campus  View,  Roger  W. 
Heyns.  ed..  206  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education  Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

This  volume  presents  papers  of  campus  leaders  who  share  their  prac- 
tical  experiences  and  their  reflections  about  the  role  of  leadership.  The 
papers  are  short,  about  six  pages,  and  organized  under  1 1  topics,  making 
it  easy  to  select  entries  of  special  interest. 

For  reference  use  of  this  volume,  the  table  of  contents,  exclusive  of 
authors,  is  as  follows: 

1 .  On  Becoming  a  Leader 

The  Presidency:  A  Personalisi  Manifesto 
Cooperative  Leadership 
The  President's  Role 

2.  Making  the  Most  of  Faculty  Lcauership 

Faculty  Governance 
Developing  Faculty  Leadership 
Achieving  Broad-Based  Leadership 
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3.  Designing  New  Personnel  Policies 

Policies  as  Reflectors  of  Institutional  Goals 
New  Policies  for  the  Part-Time  Faculty 
New  Policies  for  Changed  Institutions 

4.  Encounging  Voluntary  Support 

Encouraging  Private  Support 

The  Future  of  Voluntary  Donations 

The  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan 

5.  New  Obligations  to  Students 

Institulional  Response  toStudenis'  Rights 
A  New  Focus  for  Administrators 

6.  Balancing  Student  Retention  and  Academic  Standards 

Accommodating  the  Nontraditional  Student 
The  Salisbury  Experience 

7.  Planning  New  Departures  in  Curricula 

Effective  Education  for  the  Unprepared 

Outward  Forms  of  Inward  Valuesi 

Curricula  to  Develop  Conscience  and  Consciousness 

8.  Fitting  Graduate  Education  to  Society's  Priorities 

New  Quality  Ratings:  A  Force  for  Reform 
Reassessing  Graduate  Education 
Graduate  Education  as  Liberal  Education 

9.  Revising  and  Cutting  Academic  Programs 

Doing  Well  and  Less 
Retrenchment:  Th<*Case  at  CUNY 
Managing  Under  Depressed  Funding 

10.  Responding  to  Federal  Regulations 

Implementing  the  Regulations 

Educational  Leadcrship,or  Insututional  Reflex? 

1 1.  Influencing  State  Higher  Education  Policies 

Making  the  Case  f^Hiighcr  Education 
How  to  Work  with  State  Legislatures 
The  Higher  Education  Climate:  Separating  Facts  from 
Myths 


15:1.1/772 

Managing  Turbulence  and  Change,  New  Directions  for  Higher 
Education,  No.  19,  John  D.  Millett,  ed,,  100  pp.  (Jossey-Bass, 
San  Francisco). 

This  c  illection  of  seven  essays  explores  the  demographic,  economic, 
and  social  anges  taking  place  or  likely  to  take  place  in  the  next  few  years 
and  their  ef/eci  on  academic  planning.  John  D.  Millttt  begins  by  exam- 
ining the  relationships  among  management,  governance,  and  leadership  in 
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h^l  ot  10  forecasted  char-;cs.  The  list  deserves  brief  ilenii/alion.  fur  ihe 
tullowing  essays  provide  management  and  planning  guidance  responsive  to 
the  present  and  future  environmoni:  falling  enrollmen!  of  traditional  age 
groups,  stable  or  declining  demand  for  colfege  graduates,  reduced  income 
growtfi.  decline  of  the  research  university,  greater  integration  of  learning 
and  work,  mcreased  concern  with  instructional  outcomes,  increased 
attention  lo  general  education,  new  emphasis  on  continuing  professional 
education,  greater  attention  to  continuing  general  education,  and  pressure 
on  msti:utionaI  costs. 

Stephen  Diesch  sees  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  competence  of 
both  students  and  faculty  members  which  he  interprets  as  a  threat  to  the 
effectiveness  of  higlier  education.  Dresch  explains  the  effects  of  enroll- 
mcnt  growth  and  changing  ace  patterns  on  the  structure  and  organization 
of  colleg.^  and  universities.  More  debatable  are  his  obser\ations  regarding 
possible  decljnmg  levels  ot  t'acully  quality. 

Jack  f  roema  >  reviews  current  planning  imperatives,  trends,  and 
problems,  and  suggests  12  principles  to  guide  responsive  planning.  His 
tirst  principle  effective  planning  re  quires  strong  executive  leadership 
and  commitment  is  dominant  and  if  observed  ,vould  likely  assimilate 
others. 

Ronald  Ro^kens  and  Herbert  Carfrnkel  describe  Hve  trends  that 
atiect  planning  in  the  metropolitan  environ;. .ciu:  urban  bliglu  v^iiite 
tliglu.  suburban  sprawl,  "we  want  in/'  changed  idea  of  relevance,  and 
ilie  post-industrial  society.  They  then  l(H)k  at  specific  ways  in  wlucli  the 
university  should  respond. 

In  h^  -ssay  titled  'The  New  Clothes  of  Liberal  l:ducation."  Robert 
Sandin  Ul  .ibes  the  poverty  of  general  education  in  terms  of  a  thinning, 
and  Mattening  of  the  curriculum,  failures  to  achieve  a  common  principle* 
of  organization  which  brings  unity  out  of  rlie  parts  of  education,  declin- 
ing enrollmenrs.  departmental  rivalries,  and  failure  to  establish  relevance 
ot  general  education  for  society.  He  advocates  new  models,  consistent  with 
traditional  ideals  yet  suited  to  present  realities. 

Two  short  essays  conclude  the  volume,  the  first  Sherman  Jones 
discusses  fjctiliv  involvement  in  college  and  univei...y  decisionmaking: 
the  second,  by  Millcir.  describes  some  alternative  missions  for  higher 
education  m  a  tuture  environment. 


15: 1  1/75  1 

Formulating  Policy  in  Postvecondary  liducation:  The  Search  for 
Alternatives.  John  I.  Huyjios  anj  Oljvc  Mills.  pp. 
( AriKTican  Council  on  I  duciilion.  Washington.  D.C.). 

As  the  last  (juarlcr  v)t  this  century  begins,  diverse  andc^v.ipiex  prob. 
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leins  and  issues  aie  being  experienced  and  antii:ipated  for  postsecondar>' 
ediKjaiion.  and  the  time  lor  comprehensive  review  of  circumstances  and 
policy  options  is  at  hand.  In  one  such  attempt,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  dedicated  its  57th  Annual  Meeting  ( 1974),  to  *'the  search  for 
alternatives.  '  The  individual  papers,  perceptive  and  insightful  as  they  are, 
often  tail  to  address  the  theme  of  ^"alternatives"  and  remain  isolated 
elements,  even  thougli  their  combined  value  is  enhanced  by  organization 
into  10  topic  areas.  More  distinctive  contributions  by  the  authors  would 
have  pro  ided  the  comprehensive  coverage  and  (ocus  on  options  sought. 
Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  papers  present  much  goou  advice  for 
immediate  and  long-range  policy  formulation  and  decisionmaking. 

Strategies  for  imp  oving  higher  education  management  deal  with 
administration  of  equal  employiv.ent  opportunity  laws,  the  implications 
faculty  unionism  has  for  mstitutional  management,  and  how  the  common 
law  may  plausibly  affect  faculty-administration  relations  in  circumstances 
of  financial  exigency.  Papers  on  creative  management  deal  with  the  task  of 
reconcihng  coiurailictions.  factoring  the  concept,  and  management  as  a 
political  process.  In  planning  for  the  steady-siaie.  commentary  is  made  on 
the  low-growth.  higli-intlation  situation,  required  management  talents, 
and  faculty  resource  management. 

Thi^e  topics  address  alternatives  for  Hnancing  higher  education. 
With  regard  to  policy,  contributors  discuss  current  issues  in  fund  raising, 
the  'health  and  distress  of  institutional  finances,  and  solutions  to  the 
deteriorating  financial  position  of  private  institutions.  They  also  study 
tuition  in  terms  of  the  education  market  and  the  need  for  a  national  cost 
adjustment  factor  for  higher  education.  In  examining  student  aid,  one 
writer  concludes  that  the  central  objective  of  providing  balanced  financial 
su^lenance  for  needy  students  is  t'ar  from  being  achieved.  Other  contribu- 
tors discuss  the  congressional  strategy  with  regard  to  Title  IV  Federal 
student  assistance  programs,  grants  for  students  based  on  their  own 
mcome.  and  differentiated  aid  programs  for  today's  '"emancipated" 
students. 

Tlie  tliird  part  o.  the  volume  addresses  strategies  for  imprcnng  pro- 
grams  in  higlier  education.  Major  topics  are:  nontraditional  programs, 
statewide  planning,  credentialing  of  experience,  and  instructional 
delivery  system.  In  the  tlnal  part  four  contributors  speak  to  policy 
i.^sues  m  educaiu)n  public  policy  tor  a  pluralistic  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion.  sfuilcnt  assistance  and  civil  riglits  (as  viewed  by  a  Congressman),  the 
search  for  aUcrn.itives.  and  the  Aiiministration's  position. 

15:1  1'75.2 

Spon*iorc(l  ReM?nrch  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
F'liicalion.  C  arnegie  Commissioti  on  Higher  Hducation.  397  pp. 
<Mc(;r:iw-Hi!!  Book  Co..  New  York). 
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Dunnj?  the  six  years  ui  its  .  Mstcmx-.  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Hi^icr  Education  made  one  ot  the  mosi  v.-nprehen  .ive  studies  uf  colleges 
and  universities  ever  :ittempted.  To  achieve  appropriate  coverage  ol  the 
broad  subject  areas  under  surveillance  and  to  provide  the  lael-gathering 
jnd  policy-oriented  data  and  analysis  necessary  tor  its  Ondinus.  the  Cotn- 
inissL'ti  encnuraired  and  spotisoted  a  ureal  amount  ui  research.  Over  IQO 
authutities  and  experienced  observers  were  asked  to  bring  their  prot'es- 
Motial  kn»iwledge  and  experience  to  bear  on  subjects  selected  largely  by 
Ihe  Commission.  Then  eliorls  yielded  not  only  an  «.toot  shelf  of  wntitigs. 
brjt  a  valuable  diijesi  of  Sponsored  research  reports,  nu'.'pendent  studies, 
and  essays. 

The  Comniivsion  identified  a  nutnher  ot  priorities  as  vital  hotlj  to  the 
future  n\  higlier  education  and  the  purposes  of  our  society.  These  priori- 
ties  serve  as  the  tnajor  se  tional  headings  in  this  volutne:  Looking  at  the 
System.  Diversity  and  Increasing  Options,  Preparing  tor  the  Future.  Social  / 
Justice,  Service  to  Society.  Quality,  and  Strengthening  the  Institutions. 

The  absltacts  are  mieii :ionally  brief,  three  to  four  pages  in  length. 
But  this  con:;>ilation  will  serve  both  those  persons  who  wish  to  know  the 
cetitral  ideas  aid  anlytical  approaches  of  individual  contributors,  and 
ih(»sc  whi»  wish, to  have  a  bro.id  overview  of  the  Commission's  research. 
It  IS  a  logical  companion,  llierefore,  lo  A  Di^vu  of  Reports  of  the  Urne^ie 
Omimissum  on  I  Higher  l\Iuaitum.  winch  was  published  early  in  1074. 


15  1  1,74  1 

The  Carueoie  Commission  on  Hiuhcr  Education:  A  Critical 
Analysi.s  of  tlie  Reports  ami  Recommendations.  Lewis  B.  May- 
l)cw*.  44  i  pp^  (Jossey-Bass.  San  Francisco). 

Summini:  up  his  leelings  after  having  read  and  aitempted  to  digest 
all  the  printed  studies,  reports,  and  policy  statements  of  Sie  Carnegie 
Commission.  Lewis  Mayhew  refers  to  the  V)l  \  TV  comtnercial  of*  the 
uncomfortable  man  who.  having  completed  an  uncommonly  large  meal, 
say.  -I  Can't. believe  I  ate  the  whole  thing!*'  Me  had  several  reasons  tor 
his  gigantic  LMt'ort  He  desigtied  each  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  '\  /.  to 
epitomi/e  one  i.f  the  publica' :ons  of  the  Cotnmission  in  suftlcient  detail 
that  the  substance  can  be  used  saiely  by  a  rcadet  who  i-is  tiever  ex  mined 
the  oriiiinal  repott.**  In  addition  to  this  sutnmary  of  tnain  \  :nts.  rr».,essor 
Mayhew  criti.|ues  tiie  rep./tts.  trying  to  "gauge  the  real  or  potemial  impact 
ot  the  work  ot  the  Commission  on  -^e  nature,  structure,  functioning,  and 
signiticance  of  Americati  higher  educalnvi M^ro  'han  50  d-curncr.:'; 
ranging  ftom  telativelv  tew  paries  to  almost  a  thousand  pages  ate  com* 
pressed  m  rhis  Nin^.e  volume. 

The  s'lrvev  is  orgam/ed  mto  10  chapters.  The  tlr'st  and  last.  **Con- 
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text  and  Thcinos '  aiiJ  "Sigiutu-ance  and  Impact."  arc  editorials.  In  the 
first  chapter.  Maylu'vv  reviews  the  history  ol'  national  elYorts  to  study 
higher  education  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Carnegie  Commission 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  organized  attempt  ever  made  t»)  por- 
tfjy  the  cundition  u!  higlier  education,  to  ana'.y/e  its  components,  and  to 
indicate  probable  and  desirable  directions  Tor  future  development.  More 
impoitantly,  he  identities  ihe  Commission's  central  themes  such  as  beliel 
in  the  validity  ut  traditional  values  and  techniques  ot  education,  and  a  real 
=  but  cautious  egaiitananism  that  justifies  Federal  involvement  in  higlier 
education  to  ensure  that  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  au  provided 

equal  access.  In  the  last  ch  er  Mayhew  attempts  to  ga>'"e  tlie  impact  of 

the  C  arneg•^*  (  ommission\  A'urk.  specifically  vaiiou  ,le tailed  policy 
rect)mi..cndations.  Allhougli  ii  is  too  earlv  :o  make  dcMniiivc  stii^ements 
as  to  the  impact  the  full  ettort  has  had  on  the  course  ol  higlicr  e«'.ucation, 
Mayliew  has  interesting  commentary  on  the  availability  an*!  use  ol'  the 
reports  by  faculty  and  key  adniinistralive  utficers.  While  boards  of  trus- 
tees "  .  Were  interested  in  particular  recommendations  they  did  not 
reveal  deep  awareness  ni  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  reports."  This  lack 
of  detailed  knowledge  is  probably  comnionplai.  e  and  suggests  the  value  of 
Mayhew's  volume  as  well  as  the  three  summary  volumes  issued  by  the 
^'ommission. 

In  chapter  2.  "Policy  Statements,"  the  21  Commission  reports  are 
critically  reviewed,  beginning  with  a  capsule  summary  of  ihe  major  themes 
and  varh)us  policy  posture-.,.  The  remaining  chapters  critically  sur^'ey  the 
^nonsored  research  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  under  the  titles:  Types 
and  l.xampkS  of  Institutions.  Organization  and  Governance.  Rellections 
on  Higher  lidiication.  Lducalion  for  the  Professions.  I-inancing  Higher 
I-.ducation,  (ieneral  Reports,  and  Future  Trends.  The  digest  of  each  study, 
comprising  live  ti)  seven  pages,  presents  main  observations,  evaluates  them 
in  the  light  of  generaii>  available  knowledge  about  higher  education.  :ind 
suggests  implications,  l  ew  surpass  Mayhew's  ability  to  glean  so  much  sub- 
stance in  such  a  sur-'cy 


15:1.1/74.2 

.\  Digest  of  Reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  Carnegie  (  onimission  on  Higher  Hdiicatioii.  390  pp, 
(Mc(iraw-Hill  Book  Co,., New  York). 

III.  publication  makes  available  digests  of  the  2!  reports  the  Com- 
mission itwlf  has  issued  from  l^>bK  througli  P>7.>.  Typically,  these  reports 
have  presented  information  and  analysis  in  s«)me  detail  and  have  included 
specific  recommendations  or  objectives.  The  digests,  each  about  10  pages, 
concentrate  ot\  general  frends  arid  conclusi{)ns.  necessarily  skipping  the 
supporting  analvMs  and  docurnentatic»n  that  make  the  Commission  studies 
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so  rigorous  and  convincing.  The  summaries  arc  excellent,  however,  and 
should  encourage  consultation  <)!  the  ;ull  reports. 

The  C•ommlss^,n•s  recominenuat:ons  are  arranged  in  two  ways  f-irst 
the  fully  stated  recommendations  are  or;-ani/ed  according  to  the  persons' 
agenc--s  and  institutions  most  Ji.-.ctly  atlccted  by  them  and  most  likely 
to  be  able  to  implement  them.  The  (  o.-na  ission  cautions,  however  that 
action  on  maav  ot  the  recommcndat  ns  requires  the  concerted  efforts  of 
manv  different  people,  Second,  the  reconimendatums. in  abbreviated  form 
are  indexed  by  nearly  1. SO  S'.ibieci  headings. 

See  also  the  fir-al  repo,i  ,,i  the  Carnegie  C-omniissi..n.  I'nnrHU-s  tnr 
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Higher  Education  and  (he  Steady  State.  I.RiC'Hiuher  Lducation 
Research  R.-port  \o.  4.  L  irrv"  L.  Leslie  and  Howard  F.  Miller 
Jr..  .^.S  pp.  (Aineri..in  ..\^M)a.ltu,^  f.  r  Higher  Kducation  Wash- 
ingtop.  D.C). 

1  'us  paper  dis.usses  tl:e  no-growih  or  steady  state  into  which  we 
appear  to  be  entering  and  its  implications  for  higher  education  The 
overview  quoted  Delow  describes  the  contents  succinctly. 

Chapter  :  defmes  the  steady  state,  tells  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  the  phrase  and  demonstrates  that  it  is  alieady 
largely  a  reality,  This  chapter  shows  that  whether  enrollments 
or  institutional  income  is  the  criterion,  no  growth  is  an  appro- 
priate de-criptor.  Chapter  }  places  the  no-growth  phenomenon 
in  Its  broader  perspective.  Provided  here  is  a  means  for  viewing 
present  enrollment  trends  in  an  historical  liglit.  From  this 
vantage  point.     .an  be  observed  readily  that  there  have  been 
other  such  lulls  in  hi^ier  education  enrollments,  but  that  the 
general  pattern  over  time  has  been  one  of  constant  growth 
f-ro-i  this  historic.--'  view,  the  genesis  of  a  theoretical  concept 
emerges.  F-urther  clues  for  this  concept  are  taken  from  eco- 
nomic theory.  Tlie  .heoretical  concept  that  emerges  in  Chap- 
ter }  IS  labeled  trpiisverse  progression-  the  concept  Uui. overall 
growth  must  continue  to  occur  in  .essentia!  social  systems  so 
lung  as  the  society  itself  continu--s  to  progress,  as  oppo.sed  to 
decay.  At  the   eyinm,.g  of  Chapter  4  mere  emerges  from  this 
concept  a  framework  for  analyzing  how  an  essential  sociai 
•system,  such  as  higher  education,  is  able  to  riglit  itself  in  a 
period  of  dedine  m.i  on-  ~  bcpn  :r,  show  giuwtl,  Tiiis 
analytic  tr.imework  ,s  the  structure  f;,r  e.xamining  what  w.ll 
occur  in  higher  education  as  enr.^llments  decMne.  th.  I  is  as 
innova.-ions  are  produced  m  attet-.ipts  to  reverse  the  do  vnward 
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enrollment  trend.  The  five  categories  of  the  framework,  or 
kinds  of  innovations,  derive  from  Schurnpetei*s  Tfieory  of 
Econtmic  Development.  They  are  (I)  the  introduclion  of  new 
products,  (2)  the  introduction  of  new  production  methods. 
(3)  the  opening  of  new  markets,  (4)  the  employment  of  new 
supplies  of  productive  factors,  and  (5)  the  reorganization  of 
the  enterprise.  Utilizing  this  framework.  Chapter  4  presents 
the  heart  of  the  paper-lhosc  facets  of  higher  education  thai 
are  hk  ly  to  be  affected  :t  the  steady-siaie  era,  and  how.  This 
chapter  is  sub-divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  five 
elements  of  the  framework,  i.e.,  the  five  ways  institutions  can 
and  will  respond  to  de.:lining  enrollments  and  the  five  areas  of 
activity  and  concern  within  higher  education  during  this 
period  ol  readi»:£lmeni.  Chspter  5  concludes  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary, thre  e  caveats,  and  some  forecasts  as  to  how  higlier  edu 
cation  will  fare  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  a  constant  growth, 
a  **dynamic  equilibrium.**  It  is  shown  that  institutions  will 
seek  ^10  grow  in  new  as  well  as  traditional  ways  and  that 
ulnlnalely  efforts  will  be  aimed  at  qualitative  as  well  as  quan- 
Illative  growth. 
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Goals  V  -  Higher  Education:  Definitions  and  Directions,  ERIC/ 
Education  Research  Report  No.  6,  David  A.  Trivett, 
61  pp.  (American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

In  1^)73  the  Na!ion:il  Commission  on  the  Financing  ol  Poslrecc.jdary 
Education  asked  the  Hducalional  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
ClearingJiouse  on  Higher  Education  for  a  summary  of  higlier  education 
goals.  Concluding  that  the  concise  slalemenl  souglu  by  the  Commission 
did  ni.t  reside  in  any  single  report  or  survey,  1:RIC  responded  with  this 

The  concept  of  goals  is  defined  initially  and  includes  the  following 
v^orking  definition.  *'Goals  can  be  defined  as  desirable  conditions  sought, 
^  expressed  in  broad,  qualitative  terms,  representing  conditions  that  may  be 
only  partially  attainable .  They  arc  distinguished  from  objectives,  which 
represent  specific  ends  that  may  serve  as  measuring  points  for  progress 
toward  goa!3.' 

Next,  several  historical  slalenienls  of  goals  are  presented,  focusing 
especially  on  ihv  Truman  Commission's  Higher  Education  f)r  American 
Democracy.  Cioal  statements  promulgated  by  several  Slate  deparlnienls  of 
higlicr  education  are  given  and  compared.  Recent  task  foue  documents. 
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such  as  the  Newman  report  and  Carnegie  Commission  studies,  then  are 
surveye*  and  appraised.  The  penuhimate  chapter  examines  three  inter- 
national  documents  that  set  son.e  unusually  values:ent.-red  goals  for  their 
respective  countries.  Finally,  some  speculative  conclusions  are  olTered 
about  current  and  future  goals  for  higher  education. 

Certainly  the  most  singularly  creative  background  established  tor 
developing  goals  is  that  found  in  A  Future  of  Choices  by  the  ':'ommis. 
sion  on  Hducational  Planning  of  the  Alberta  Cabinet  Commince  u; 
tducaiion.  The  v^mme's  underlying  framework  of  abstractions  repre- 
senti^  Uie  goals  the  Commission  pursues.  The  framework  begins  with  four 
basic  Ideals  which  are  prop,  -.ed  m  order  to  generate  answers  to  question, 
such  as.  ••What  is  to  be  our  vision  for  education  in  Alberta?'*; 

1       A  Juturvpi'npective  that  embodies  the  belief  that  we  must 
alter  the  time-bias  in  education  toward  the  future, 
^  li/c-lofiir  learning,  a  commitment  to  extend  edw:ation  on  a 

continuing.  :hougfi  mrermittent,  basis  throughout  the  life- 
tmies  of  each  citi/en.  according  to  individual  needs  and 
desires. 

.V  taiih  in  panicipaton'  planning  to  harness  the  resources  and 
will  of  Alberta-  so  thai  the  difnouliies  inherent  in  this 
educational  transition  may  be  surmounted. 

4  development  ot  socially  sensitive,  aunmomous  individuals 
and  unequiVDcal  support  for  their  right  to  exist  in  an  environ- 
ment  that  will  encourage  personal  growth  to  the  fullest  extent 
o\  their  capabilities. 

In  addition  to  the  four  ideals,  the  Commission  reports  IO'*C;uiding 
Principles/'  which  are  the  cliaracteristics  of  a  ucs:;able  education  system 
as  thev  were  articulated  by  Albertans  in  hearings  and  presentations  !o  the 
C  orilinission: 

1)  r;ie  educational  system  should  be  ad-,  table;  2}  Educational 
experiences  should  be  relevant  to  both  cur^.^nt  realities  and  future  proba- 
bihties.  3)  Various  aspects  of  the  educational  ^-nterprise  should  coordinate 
with  each  other  and  with  other  aspects  of  society;  4)  Diversity  in  educa- 
tional  experiences  and  organization  should  be  encouraged:  5)  The  educa- 
iional  system  should  achievi!  maximum  elliciency  with  minimum  effort 
and  expense.  Education  should  be  available  on  a  just  and  fair  basis 
with  equality  nf  output  or  similarity  in  achievement  and  effect:  7)  All 
those  anected  should  deiermme  the  policy  foi  education;  8)  Educational 
activities  should  he  related  to  the  needs,  aspirations  and  rigiits  of  the 
individual; The  educational  system  should  strive  for  excellence  in  every- 
Hung  that  IS  undertaken.  iO)  Education  should  facilitate  human  coinmuni. 
cation  and  social  miegration  necess.'..y  for  collective  action  to  sustam 
persor  tl  i^rowth. 
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Priorities  for  Action:  Final  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  High  r  Education.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 243  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

Established  in  1^67.  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
issued  21  special  reports  in  its  5-year  study  of  higher  education.  From  the 
hundreds  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  ^^y  the  Commission, 
this  final  report  selects  a  few  key  priorities  as  a  framewirk  for  its  summa- 
tion. They  are:  clarificution  of  purposes^  presenation  and  enliancement  of 
quality  and  diversity,  advancement  of  social  justice,  enhancement  of  con- 
structive change,  achievement  of  more  effective  governance^  and  assurance 
of  resource,  .nd  theii  rrunc  effectivr  use,  Tlie  priorities  tor  action  chosen 
h)  \t\c  C!ommission  are  those  the .  believe  to  be  of  greatest  importance  tor 
the  foreseeable  fu:ure  and  that  n  :rit  the^.  costs. 

The  Commission  rccogiii/es  suiiie  unwise  directions  taken  by  col- 
leges and  universities,  e.^..  lowering  ol'  teaching  standards  and  processing 
many  graduates  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  society,  and  urges  the 
higher  education  communiiy  to  convene  ibr  a  basic  discussion  of  purposes. 
They  believe  there  should  he  some  new  aspirations,  some  new  visions.  The 
Commission's  own  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  higher  education  -to 
evaluate  society  for  the  benefit  of  its  self-renewal  appears  a  response'  to 
'h:s  new  direction. 

The  Commission  sees  the  steady  state  of  enrollment  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  emphasis  on  quality  and  makes  recommendations  in  the  areas 
of  research,  teachings  curriculum  reform*  campus  environment,  service* 
aniquc  institutions,  effective  size,  and  academic  standards.  Of  most  im- 
portance to  faculty  and  students  is  the  Commission's  recommendation 
that  "there  should  be  equal  reward  for  teaching  as  for  research,  except  for 
research  at  the  highest  levels  of  competence," 

Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  that  education  could  "bring  into 
action  that  mass  of  talents  which  lies  buried  in  poverty  in  every  country," 
This  aspiration  has  not  been  realized.  The  Commission  provides  statistics 
showing  underrepresentation  of  minorities  at  all  levels  of  higher  education. 
The  '  leps  recommended  t.)  extend  opportunity  are  to  create  cnou^  open 
acce ys  places,  to  improve  old  and  c r e a t e  //e \v»  al tenia tive  channels  o f  life 
and  w>'ork^  to  fimn :e  student  costs,  c.ijust  the  postsecondary  system  to 
actornrnodate  ^ludents  frnm  a  wider  variety  of  backf^ounds,  and  to  re- 
cruit into  faculty  and  administrative  positions  more  women  and  more 
members  of  minority  f^roups. 

Fhe  Conniiission  lists  forces  for  and  against  change,  recommcndr. 
that  higlier  education  should  take  the  initiative  in  determining  ils  own 
futtir** .  and  then  limits  various  forms  in  winch  constructive  change  might  take 
place  in  the  areas  ol  student  educational  options,  institutional  diversity, 
.  and  educational  enrichment.  The  Commission  also  advances  a  warning. 
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•The  iiiusi  imporlanl  single  issue  about  change,  is  whether  it  will  come 
primarily  Iroin  internal  leadership  or  whetlier  it  will  be  imposed  more 
totally  trom  external  sources/' 

New  shocks  are  in  store  for  the  governance  ...  higher  education 
resulting  Irom  collective  bargaining,  politicali/ation,  resurgence  of  student 
activism,  and  the  glacial  spread  of  public  control.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  higlK*^  education  is  inherently  difHcuIt  to  govern  but  believes 
iht'  present  structures  are  adequate.  Rather  than  any  basic  reform  the 
Commission  favors  improvements  in  13  areas. .  The  recoimnendations 
include  the  encourai-ment  of  the  States  to  use  broad  mstruiTients  for 
coordination,  the  -'reservation  of  strong  and  independent  boards  of 
trustees,  :he  dele^jlion  of  basic  intluence  over  academic  matters  to 
taciilties.  and  rhe  greater  invoivement  o;  students,  e.g..  by  serving  as 
votini:  members  ui  selecred  committees. 

The  C  oj.imission  advocjt  ■>  u  :  prongeil  search  for  better  use  of  re- 
sources  and  augrnentarion  ol  resi)urces.  Major  ways  of  holding  down  costs 
are  summari/ed  and  suggesthuis  listed  on  how  to  increase  income  througii 
Federal.  State.  laition.  and  philanthropic  sources. 

The  most  difrlcult  to  folKiw  of  the  Commission's  precepts  is  that  in 
order  to  ohtam  greater  public  'lupport.  higher  education  must  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfacuon  ui  the  public  lha:  its  --eposes  are  essential  (emphasis 
added).  ••Not  only  has  higher  education  lost  a  degree  of  public  support  m 
recent  years,  but  ii  is  now  in  a  mv)re  competitive  position  vis-Ii-vis  other 
national  priorities." 

The  Commi;sion  concludes  with  speciHc  recommendations  for 
action  from  the  Stales,  the  Tederal  Government,  colleges  and  universities.'"^ 
parents,  students,  and  employers.  Relerences.  teclmical  notes,  and  appen- 
dix tables  .md  charts  occupy  over  half  the  volume. 


15  1  1,71 

Report  on  Higher  Iidiiciition.  I-rank  Newman,  ct  al.,  U.S, 
Department  at  Health,  »  dii.ati:Mi  and  Welfare,  OtTicc  of 
fHliication.  130  pp.  iL.S.  doverniner'  Printing  Office, 
Washingtori,  D.C. ). 

I!ie  viescriptu.-  and  arialvtical  portions  of  this  1071  report  are  now 
well  known  by  observers  of  higher  educ.  tio'  Much  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Newman  Task  f  orce  has  been  subseqiK ntly  s  udied  in  greater  detail 
b>  the  i\i  .,cgie  Commission.  The  Task  l-orce's  approach  was  unique  in 
exammmk'  the  inadequacies  of  the  higher  education  system  in  the  light 
ol  the  needs  .if  M>ciety  and  the  diversity  of  students  entering  college, 
I  he  fask  Torce's  recommendations  on  how  the  system  can  better  match 
pubhc  lnrerest^  therefore  remain  significant  guides 
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The  Task  Force  was  disturbed  by  trends  toward  uniformity  in  our 
institutions,  growing  bureaucracy,  overemphasis  on  academic  credentials, 
isolation  of  students  and  faculty  from  tiie  world  -in  general,  a  growing 
rigidity  and  uniformity  of  structure  tliat  made  liiglier  education  reflect 
less  and  less  the  interests  of  society.  Their  advice  was  to  >eek  through  an 
intensive  national  effort  new  forms  o»'  learning  and  new  institutions,  in 
effect,  alternative  paths  to  an  education. 

The  suggested  new  direc!'../ns  are: 

1)  Create  conditi«)ns  under  which  new  educational  enterprises 
can  he  founded  and  can  endure.  The  new  enterprises  miglit  ^ 
lake  the  tonn  .>f  a  single  specialized  iniss.on.  use  of  ^n  ediica- . 
ln)nal  formal  other  tiiaii  .the  classroom  lec-Uire,  employnient 
of  diversified  laculiv .  acceptance  of  experience  as  a  legitimale 
part  of  formal  education,  or  use  of  a  different  concept  of  what 
consliiures  a  campus. 

2)  lisiahlish  specific  funding  programs  to  encourage  these  *.ew 
enterprises. 

})  Change  the  coniposiiiun  of  established  accrediting  organi/a- 
tions  in  include  representatives  of  the  public  interest;  and 
reduce  rhe  reliance,  by  Federal  and  State  governments  on 
these  jsiahlislied  organizations  for  determining  eligibility  for 
Feder:h  support. 

4)  IrnprtA'e  the  attractiveness  of  careers  in  higher  education  to 
secure  energetic,  imaiiinaiivc  individuals  who  arc  capable  of 
rclv)rm  and  innovation. 

>)  HjU  die  academic  lockstep  and  reconstitute  admission  stan- 
dards, transfers,  ami  attendance  patterns  so  :is  to  accommo- 
d.iie  diverse  siiidenr  inieiesis  and  needs, 

())  l-.slahlish  new  resources  for  ojf-campus  education  in  communi- 
ties so  that  irulividuals  and  groups  can  find  their  own  way  to 
an  education. 

")  Develop  equivalency  examinations  so  that  individuals  can  re- 
ceive credit  tor  skills  and  knowledge  ac(juired  in  a  ^iriety  of 
wa>s  Further  it  is  proposed  that  new  degrce-grant»i  nstitu* 
tions  ho  established  which  could  not  only  adminisic.  these 
exarmnalions  hut  ilso  grant  degrees 

^)  l:stablish  regional  television  colleges  whose  mission  would  be 
to  develi'/  and  provide  higlier  education  llirougli  the  medium 
ul  television.  In  con|unction  with  these  resources,  encourage 
the  development  ot  tutorial  "faculty"  and  learning  "clinics" 
ot  colleges  oream/t  d  lo  provule  specialized  services  and  pool 
resjMirces. 

M      (  fcjic  v«)!iditinns  thai  enc<>ura.L!e  maximum  initiative  at  the 
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individual  campus,  in  directions  leading  toward  publicly  estab- 
lished  objectives, 

10)  .Revise  the  organizational  structure  of  hifeher- education  sys- 

terns  in  order  to  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for  oji- 
campus  leadership,  and  to  minimize  the  interference  of  poliii- 
cal  bodies  with  detailed  operations, 

11)  Increase  the  use  by  State  governments  of  the  project  grant 
method  of  funding  to  encourage  responsiveness  to  changing 
problems  in  society.  Also  State  and  Federal  governments 
should  provide  funds  to  institutions  in  the  fom.  of  grams 
that  accompany  certain  categories  of  students. 

12)  Expand  the  opportunities  for  young  people  to  engage  in  mean- 
ingful  tasks  outside  college. 

13)  Diversify  the  faculty  by  leavening  with  practitioners  who  are 
outstanding  in  t^eirjobs. 

14)  More  effectively  meet  the  specific  needs  of  minority  students 
and  achieve  equity  for  women. 

15)  Strengthen  and  differentiate  the  missions  c^our  higher  educa- 
tion  institutions  by  courses  of  action  proposed.  . 


1,2  State  Role 

See  a.>o  Topic  10:  Governance  and  Coordination,  for  role  of  State  from 
these  two  ..  nects. 


15:1.2/77 

Tne  Added  Dimension:  State  and  Land-Grant  Universities  Serv- 
ing State  and  Local  Government,  lone  Phillips,  96  pp,  (National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Washington,  D.C.), 

Founded  by  public  initiative  and  with  public  funds,  the  educational 
mission  of  State  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  has  always  beet, 
broader  than  that  of  other  types  of  higher  rdu.ation  institutions.  Public 
service  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  added  dimension.  Despite  this 
inherent  responsibility  ard  the  growing  needs  among  citizens  and  State 
governments  for  public  services  of  an  educational  nature,  the  leadership 
and  liaison  required  for  tffective  interaction  has  not  been  developed.  In 
order  to  more  clearly  ui^derstand  anc'  thereby  encourage  what  universi- 
ties  are  doing  to  assist  governn::nt,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land.(;rant  Colleges  (NASULGC)  conducted  a  survey  of 
member  universities.  This  publication  deals  with  results  of  the  survey  as 
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well  as  an  overview  of  State  and  land-grant  univeisity  public  service  activi- 
ties geared  toward  government  needs.  It  features,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
in  depth  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  extensive  progiains  underway 
across  the  country. 

in  lookmg  at  the  problems  in  building  communication  channels 
between  government  officials  and  their  public  univcisities.  five  major 
problems  are  identilled.  <  I )  organizational  difficulties  in  securing  scholars' 
cooperation.  (2)  incentives  for  faculty  to  participate.  (3)  understaffing  of 
existing  information  transferring  organizations.  (4)  iiicongruency  between 
crisis-orienied  needs  of  legislators  and  lonj^-range  research  of  universities, 
and  (5)  unavailability  of  funding.  Money  problems,  as  in  most  other 
instances,  far  outstripped  any  other  factor  as  a  primary  barrier,  according 
to  the  survey  participants. 

Based  on  survey  results,  news  releases  from  universities,  and  personal 
interviews,  the  types  of  services  which  universities  seem  to  be  providing 
most  ef*"ectively  for  government  include:  publication  of  special  reports  on 
topical  issues;  sponsorship  of  seminars,  workshops  and  short  courses  for 
government  officials;  development  oi  evaluation  tools  foi  use  by  various 
units  of  i^overnmciit  in  assessing  their  services:  pubHcatiun  of  business  and 
cconoi..:;  reports  deal  in  ii^  heavily  wilh  the  effec;  of  various  factors  on  the 
State's  economy;  atid  contract  reseaicli  on  topics  spcc:fied  by  govern- 
niental  units. 

A  short  chapter  describes  the  si/e  and  scope  of  technical  service 
units  at  institutions  icsponding  to  the  NASULCiC  survey.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  budjvt  ranj^e  of  service  units,  staff  si/c,  types  ot*  services,  the 
critical  role  of  contract  research.  State  obligations,  solving  specific  prob- 
lems, seminars  and  training  programs.  Three  chapters  study  ir  some  detail 
the  successful  service  operations  of  Tennessee's  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
the  Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  five  ur  ve^-ities  that  provided  technical  services  througli  a 
school  or  college  as  aii  adjunct  to  student  education.  The  programs  of 
these  institutions  can  serve  as  models  for  States  which  are  looking  for 
guidance  in  developmg  effective  Government  service  programs. 

15:1.2/76  1 

Information  arul  .Analysis  in  the  Context  of  Instilutional-SlalL* 
Relationships:  The  "^ie  that  Divides  Us.  William  Johnston,  jd..  /• 
Proceedings  of  the  \*>7h  National  Assembly.  133  pp.  (National 
(  enter  for  Higher  lulucation  Management  Systems.  Boulder, 
Colo  ) 

This  volume  cont.iins  the  views  ol  a  diversilled  group  of  spokesmen 
on  the  use  and  v.ilue  of  information  and  analysis  in  stieiigtheniiig  com- 
munication between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  State  eovern- 
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mcnls.  Ten  papers  arc  presented,  starling  with  the  Slate's  perspective  as 
seen  b>  Richard  Lamm.  Governor  ot' Colorado,  and  ending  with  Martin 
Kramer's  yiews  on  the  role  ot'  the  Federal  GoveMmeni  the- third  party  to 
insHtulionai-Stalc  relationships. 

Governor  Lamm  char^es  higlier  education  with  the  task  of  providing 
mucli  ol  the  creativity  which  this  society  will  need  to  sur\ive  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  people,  he  says,  create  ''universities  and  colleges  not  primarily 
tor  the  purpose  of  taking  jction.  ,  .  .  but  for  searching  and  promoting 
iruth  through  the  lair  combat  of  ideas."  John  Oswald,  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  continues  this  theme  by  arguing  that  the  State's 
first  responsibility  to  institutions  of  higher  education  is  ''to  preserve, 
nurture,  and  promote  those  hmnan  resources  ot*  intellect  which  will  bene- 
Ilt  the  human  condition,  both  ol"  society  and  of  the  individual."  Both 
leaders  ad-  ,.ate  lutty  ideals,  yet  the  education  community  remains 
margin  committed  and  less  than  fully  productive  in  searching  for 
truth  that  bcnetits  the  human  condition.  Oswald  believes  part  of  the 
blame  remains  with  tlie  Sjjte  which  has  tailed  to  llnd  out  \s;hut  is  going 
on  .ind  /^nc  much  w  going  on  ;tnd  iis  commensurate  value. 

tlaroM  llodgkinsnn  presents  some  selected  demographic  trends  with 
miplication  to  higher  education  planning:  the  decline  in  the  18-24  year-old 
population  al^er  M^HO.  net  decline  in  family  income  among  minority 
groups  in  comp.  nson  with  wliite  income  since  1971 .  the  increasingly  early 
sexual  marurity  of  females,  and  the  decline  in  public  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can insi.,utions.  fie  then  looks  at  the  issue  of  credentials  and  observes  that 
It  iiie\  continue  to  be  based  on  yrades  and  grades  are  not  functionally 
r.'lcvant  lo  success  m  American  life,  then  planners  have  a  very  real  problem. 

In  c'.'scussing  rhc  mission,  rol  •.  and  scope  ol  community  and  junior 
coli.'ccs.  I  dmund  (.Ic.i/er  talks  cnihusia.stically  about  ;m  expanding  interest 
H'  pii'VKiin^  educalioiMl  opportunities  and  services  which  will  a-quire  new 
descriptors.  J  new  tcrmint)lt)gy .  and  an  adaptive  structure.  He  states  that 
tiic  needs  oi.societv  toi  energy,  transportation,  lower  crime  rates,  im- 
proved he.ii.h  servu-':.  adequate  food  supply,  clean  air  and  water,  etc.. 
h.tvo  eJuc.iiion.jl  components  .vhich.  if  properly  addressed,  can  m  time 
re^iuce  the  dollar  rci|uiremenr  for  the  problem  area. 

Three  members  of  NCMLM.S.  John  Chaney.  Ben  Lawrence,  and 
\!r'!vm  Orwic.  fn-cm  the  section  on  information  and  analysis  m  the  context 
iiNriiuiii,n.,l.Si.ite  [eiatioiidnps.  with  a  discussion  of  philosophical- 
|urisdi>.r:on:jl  issues,  operational  issues,  and  technical  issues.  They  believe 
rhit  .1  riMr-  detinitive.  causative  relationship  will  develop  between  infor- 
ttM'i  .M  uinplK.;  .in,l  p,^ij,.y  torniiilaied  ;ind  implemented.  In  time  this  will 
cr.cotir.i  -  i:re.;ler  ou.peradon  between  State-level  agencies  and  institti- 
f;on>  jr.  Nfi:j|MnL»  iniorm.ihon  needs. 

In  discussing  the  quest  for  increased  productivity.  John  Keller  brings 
otir  iKeiition  ro  .,r]  iinport.inf  "^^Aumx: ,  \U'asurini^  and  Imrvasv  i^  Acadcmw 
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Froduciivity,  edited  by  Bob  Wallhaus.  In  describing  the  difficulties  in- 
volved m  relating  the  value  of  outputs  to  inputs,  he  uses  some  everyday 
experience  analogies  to  assist  planners  in  developing  the  type  of  thought 
processes  required  in  analyzing  alternative  marginal  expenditures  so  as  to 
maximize  cost -effectiveness. 

In  1%5  President  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  that  the  United 
Stales  Government  was  adopting  program  budgeting.  In  1971.  that  order 
was  quietly  discontinued.  George  Weathersby  discusses  the  potentials  of 
analytical  approaches  to  educational  planning  and  decisionmaking,  saying 
that  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  and  to  document  different  decisions  that 
have  been  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  analysis.  From  his  personal  expe- 
rience he  knows  of  no  systematic  study  of  the  types  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation used  by  key  legislators  or  members  of  governing  boards  in  reaching 
their  decisions. 

Morjjan  Odell  presents  a  7-point  agenda  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of 
information  about  mdependent  colleges  that  the  States  need  to  have,  but . 
he  cautions  that  the  independents  are  already  accountable  in  many  ways 
and  shouid  not  be  made  to  reveal  certain  types  of  institutional  information. 

1  wo  short  papers  conclude  the  volume.  The  first,  by  Donald  McNeil 
discusses  the  function,  responsibilities,  and  information  requirements  of 
statewide  agencies,  and  lastly  Martin  Kramer  focuses  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  third  party  to  institutic'^al-State  relationships. 

15:1. 2/76-2 

The  Slates  and  Higher  EdUiaiion:  \  Proud  Past  and  a  Vital 
Future.  ;nul  commentary  Sup  element.  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  AclviinceinciU  of  Teaching.  and  66  pp.  fJossey-Bass.  San 
Francisco). 

In  examining  the  complex  interrelations  between  the  States  and 
higJier  education,  this  relatively  short  commentary  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
datu)n  will  challenge  Stale  otVicials  to  absorb  and  respond  to  the  numerous 
jnd  Ci)mprehensive  i)bservations  and  recornmciidations  iinde.  The 
ment.  providing  mi)ie  descriptive  detail,  is  slower  paced,  but  both  volumes 
still  require  methi)dical  readm;^  and  analysis  for  maximum  value.  State 
ranking  measurements  accompai:y  most  observations,  which,  for  at  least 
the  lower  ranking  States,  establish  the  reality  of  disparities  and  should 
prompt  rer:iedial  action. 

.\ttiT  brief  recognition  thai  "higlier  education  in  the  United  States 
has  been  comparatively  effective  in  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
terms."  the  C  arnegie  r\)Undation  quickly  points  out  the  major  problem 
areas  Despite  the  great  expansion  ol  the  PUiO's,  some  surplus  facilities  iii 
teachcr  trjimiig  and  Pli.D  i»utput  still  remain,  relative  to  the  current  level 
of  ettectivc  demand.  There  is  greater  imbalance,  liowever.  in  the  dellcien* 
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cici  !ha!  remain  in  some  States  which  have  failed  f  u  provide  a  well-rounded 
system.  These  deficits  are  in  open  access  spaces,  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams, area  health  education  centers,  and  health  science  centers. 

The  Foundation  expresses  doubt  that  some  States  have  both  the 
capacity  and  'he  desire  to  undertake  improvements  in  highei  education, 
A  new  index  (;i  State  fiscal  capacity  is  presented  which  v  tirnhmes.  on  an 
equal  weighting  basis,  the  influences  ot'  per  capita  income,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  degree  to  which  ta.\  resources  have  already  been  utilized. 
Tax  capacity  is  an  important  attribute  m  appraising  Slate  fmancing  of 
educat;  )n  and  rtie  Foundation's  measurements  should  bo  evaluated  in 
comparison  with  oiner  etiurts  based  on  different  approaches,  e.g..  see 

The  Foundation  sees  five  'Ma)or  problems  whicii  lie  ahead:  (  I)  how 
to  maintain  dynamism  without  gDWth.  C)  how  to  avoid  parochialism  as 
the  ind;,idual  Slates  become  a  izreater  source  of  funds  and  policy.  (3)  how 
to  Mipport  the  private  sector  while  maintaining  its  independence.  (4)  how 
to  get  accountability  by  higlier  education  without  stitling  it  with  detailed 
regulation,  and  {>)  how  to  balance  tiie  public  interest  against  the  need  for 
institutional  autonomy  in  academic  areas  of  decisionmaking.  Recommen- 
dations are  made  in  each  ol  these  areas  and  later  sections  of  the  report 
provide  descriptioris  of  current  patterns  and  observations. 

The  supplement  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  descriptive  informa- 
tion about  the  Slates  and  higher  education.  Statistical  information  about 
support  M)!  higher  eJocatiun  is  presented  tor  all  fifty  Slates.  Proposals  to 
define  institutmnal  State  relaih)nships  and  respoiisihilities  are  summarized. 
In  addition,  the  supplement  ci»ntains  organization  charts  for  10  Slates  and 
descriptions  of  the  lelation  of  I  :o:  (  ommissions  to  other  Stale  hoards. 


15  1.2/75 

Education  and  the  State  John  I-.  Hughes.  cJ  .275  pp.  (.AiiUTican 
Council  on  l  Uucation.  W'asliinizlon,  D.C). 

I  nder  tl^e  rather  loose-  rubric  of  "I-:ducalion  and  the  Stale**  this 
colleclion  ot  I  I  papers  and  additional  asswciated  conimenUries  are  organ- 
ized under  four  th.-ines  education  goals  and  their  financing,  equalizmg 
educational  \usIkc.  m.inagenieni  and  governance  in  higher  education,  and 
educational  retorin  and  iiinovamn  Many  of  the  papers  deal  with  the 
findings  of  the  Carnegie  Coinrnissio'  on  Higher  i'ducation  and  were  written 
bv  contributors  to  the  fommissi.*  ,  .  reports  themselves, 

The  less  formal  commentaries  frenuently  appear  more  creative  than 
the  papers  i  or  example.  I  aur.i  Bornholdi  reminds  us  that  John  Rawls  and 
(*hristt)prier  lencks  ".uuld  challenge  tlie  starting  pomr  of  botli  initial  papers 
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by  insisting  that  setting  goals  for  higher  education  should  not  be  attempted 
without  setting  some  intermcshing  goals  for  changing  society  itself  Another 
example  is  Harold  Hnarson  taking  exception  to  *.ae  assertion  that  a  contin- 
ued shift  in  the  share  of  enrollment  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  sector 
is  somehow  bad.  The  response  of  most  commentators,  however,  is  positive 
and  supplementary.  Robert  Hartmen»  for  example,  recognizes  the  paper 
by  Allan  Cartter  and  the  longer  Carnegir  Commission  report  which  it  sum- 
marizes as,  'V  ,  .  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  game  plan  for  higher 
education  that  we  have,*'  then  prpceeds  with  *'friendly  criticism.*' 

In  other  areas,  Virginia  Smith  summarizes  the  problems  of  coordina- 
tion among  postsecondary  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  metropolitan 
constituencies,  especially  governmental  units  and  agencies.  Suggestions  are 
offered  to  help  colleges  define  and  achieve  their  urban  mission,  with  pri- 
mary attention  given  to  established  institutions-public  and  private-in 
Jowntown  and  near-downtown  areas  of  our  larger  and  older  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Harl  Cheit  gives  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment 
to  the  "system'*  approach  to  the  management  ot' higher  education  with  an 
mformative  summary  of  both  the  intended  and  unintended  consequences 
of  management  systems.  James  Perkins  Jcvelops  persuasively  the  thesis 
thai  It  is  difficult  to  coordinate  decisions  belwe-in  the  university  and  the 
c;overnment  because  no  effective  decisionmaking  process  exists  within 
either.  But  Ernest  Boyer  responds  that  Perkins*  analysis  also  bespeaks  lack 
of  leadership  as  well  as  coordination  and  suggests  that  the  central  problem 
rather  than  being.  ''How  can  we  coordinate?**  is,  "Is  anybody  in  charge?** 

The  other  papers  on  government  strategics  for  educational  reform 
and  mnovauon.  the  faculty  and  the  government,  and  legislative  attitudes 
arc  also  excellent.  One  wishes  only  that  the  essence  of  each  work  could  be 
abstracted  from  t.  t?  extended  rhetoric  (somehow  believed  necessary  for 
public  presentation)  and  made  more  widely  available  in  condensed  f  rm. 


15  1.2^71 

The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:  State  Responsibility  for  Post- 
secondary  Education,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higlier  Educa- 
tion. 156  pp.  (McC;raw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

As  with  so  many  (  ariiegie  Reports,  this  one  on  State  responsibilities 
for  plannmg  and  providing  higher  education  is  packed  with  information. 
The  book  deals  mainly  with  the  State*s  role  in  providing  postsecondary 
education  to  its  citizens.  The  chapters  are  short  and  tightly  written,  sum- 
mary listings  are  used  ir.  iome  instances  as  an  effective  substitute  fc:  what 
would  likely  be  a  longer  narrative  text.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  follow- 
the  goal  and  the  issues,  nature  of  State  responsibility,  the  Governor* 
legislature  and  higher  education  coordination  and  planning,  comparison  oi 
State  cttort.  the  Slate  and  tht»  non-resident  student,  the  State  and  private 
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in^nruiions,  public  and  private  tuition  levels,  public  funds  for  private 
higher  education,  public  accountability  and  institutional  independence, 
^nd  conclusions.  Student  resident  and  migration  data  and  State  financing 
.  statistics  appear  in  the  appendices. 

While  It  has  been  several  years  since  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  pubhshed.  most  are  still  relevant  and  States  should  heed 
them,  particularly  thosc'States. which  are  singled  out  as  farJing  to  meet 
niinimum  standards.  The  Commission  recommends  that  more  States 
follow  Wisconsin  and  Florida  in  making  special  grants  to  private  institu- 
tions  in  support  of  medical  and  other  professional  schools.  The  Commis* 
sion  proposed  that  approximately  one  third  of  the  cost  of  educating  a 
student  at  a  State  institution  be  awarded  to  a  student  choosing  to  attend 
J  private  cullege  The  :ssue  of  accountability  In  relation  to  both  public  and 
private  institutions  is  also  discussed  and  the  icport  makes  a  case  for  institu- 
tional independence  and  jutonohiy  and  suggests  guidelines  for  achieving 
them. 

Or  particular  importance  is  the  Commission's  concern  with  the  grow* 
ing  dominance  of  governors  over  higlier  education  in  several  States  and 
the  devclupmcnr  of  heavy-handed  regulatory  councils.  Also.  Slaies  will 
want  to  take  a  closer  look  at  their  financial  support  status  as  indelibly 
spelled  out  in  the  Commission's  rankings.  For  most  States,  the  record 
shows  h.'Ie  improvement, 

A  number  of  appendices  provide  a  wealth  of  d;.ta  relating  to  the  sub- 
jects cohered  in  the  study. 


15:1.2/70 

State  Officijls  and  Higher  Education:  A  Survey  of  the  Opinions 
and  E.xpectations  of  Policy  Makers  in  Nine  States,  Heinz  Eulau 
i»nd  Harold  Quinley.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higlier  Education. 
:u^^  pp.  (McCiraw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

This  survey  concerns  the  nunner  in  which  "legislators  and  certain 
State  executive  officials  perceived  the  problems  and  issues  of  higlier  edu- 
cation, their  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  higher  education  and 
their  expectations  of  future  development."  The  selected  States  include 
five  with  comple/  educational  systems  -California.  Texas.  Illinois.  New 
Yor'  .  and  Pennsylvap.ia  and  four  with  less  complex  systems- Iowa.  Kan- 
sas. Kentucky,  and  Louisiar  i.  Tliose  interviewed  were  Slate  execui.ves  and 
legislators  andfstaff  members  most  intimately  ^"onected  with  legislation 
or  appropriations  for  higher  education.  The  survey  consists  of  the  respon- 
dents* views.  wi;h  the  auth{>rs  giving  only  occasi(^nal  appraisal  and  evalua- 
tion.  The  respondents*  opinions  are  organi/ed  into  nine  topics:  Prospects 
and  Prohlerns.  Information  Pressures.  Control  and  Oversiglit  in  Higlier 
Education.  Financing  Higlier  Fducation.  Legislators  and  Academicians. 
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The  Junior  College  Phenomenon,  Student  Unrest;  Causes  and  Cures, 
The  University  and  Society,  and  Planning  the  Future. 

Most  officials,  it  appears,  thought  "things''  had  bein  gou»^  well  'in 
their  States,  and  rach  compared  his  own  State's  educational  system  favora- 
bly with  those  in  other  States.  This  is  a  natural  and  expected  response 
t'rom  leaders  charged  with  responsibility  for  their  State's  educational  prog- 
ress.  but  it  is  also  clear,  from  the  range  of  achievements  among  States  for 
a  variety  of  quality  indicators,  that  too  few  rigorous  comparisons  were 
being  made.  A  number  of  California  respondents  agreed  that  their  Slate 
was  losing  ground  to  New  York.  However,  few  s/ates  with  less  favorable 
environments  expressed  the  kmd  of  dissatisfaction  thai  miglit  be  expected 
from  a  lower  ranking  status.  ^  ^ 

Often  of  key  importance  in  a  State's  success  was  the  idiosyncratic 
inlluence  of  personality.  In  a  number  of  States  an  energetic  and  capable 
Governor  was  credited  with  large-scale  innovations  and  improvements  in 
higher  education.  In  at  least  one  other  State,  a  Governor  had  emerged  who 
w  .» trying  to  reduce  the  university's  buc^get  a.nd  influence. 

Positive  appraisals  typically  werj  expressed  in  terms  of  increased 
appropriations.  Fiowever.  real  progress  is  ill-defined  by  total  dollar  in- 
creases and  knowledgeable  leeislators  rfflghi  have  been  less  enthusiastic 
if  aware  of  the  eroding  effects  of  inflation  and  enrollment  on  increasing 
funding.  This  illustrates  one  pervasive  dilemma  mentioned  by  legislators- 
a  lack  of  relevant  information  about  their  colleges  and  universities,  and  in 
many  cases,  noi  so  much  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  incomplete  or  inac- 
curate inl'ormation.  Most  respondents  indicated,  however,  that  the  public 
did  not  demand  inuch^inforination  from  them  on  higher  e<jucation  and 
that  the  subject  had  low  political  salience. 


1 .  3  Federal  Rule 

l!S:l.3/7fi 

Government  Regulatiop  of  Higher  Education.  Walter  C.  Hobbs, 
ed..  I  28  pp.  ( Bailinger  Publishing  "u..  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

This  book  examines  the  development  of  government  regulation  of 
higlier  jducaiion  from  the  perspectives  of  the  legal  scholar,  the  university 
president,  the  university  lawv'er.  the  government  lawyer,  the  university 
Alflrnuuivc  .Action  officer,  the  professional  association's  walch-dog  of 
government  activity,  and  the  siaicsman-scholar, of  higher  education. 

There  are  iw.o  sides  to  every  question  and  .the  essays  respond  with 
what  IS  »»oi)d  and  what  is  poor  in  government  regulation  of  academe.  More 
particularly,  the  issues  of  interest  are  debated  as  framed  by  such  questions 
as  ''What  arc  the  regulatory  agencies  seeking  to  accomplish?  Is  that  legiti- 
mate *  is  It  wise'^  llow  are  they  going  about  their  tasks,  i.e..  what  are  their 
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methods,  and  what  is  their  competence?  What  are  the  probable  conse- 
quenc^s  to  academe?  And  what  is,  what  can  be  and  what  should  be  higher 
education's  response?" 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  Hobbs  describes  the  long  history  of 
law's  involvement  in  academic  affairs  and  outlines  the  theory  of  the  most 
recent  expresiion  of  legal  intervenUon,  the  regulatory  process.  Robben  VV. 
Fleming,  a  labor  lawyer  as  well  as^resident  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
fmds  a  major  tension  in  the  inevitability  of  government  regulation  vis-a-vis 
the  enormously  complex  diversity  of  U.S.  higher  education.  Howe\tfr,  he 
suggests  reason  for  »>opc  in  the  possibility  of  sclf-regulatory  systems  in 
colleges  and  universities,  coupled  with  incentives  to  institutions  to  develop 
effective  dispute-resolution  procedures  that  would  diminish  the  necessity 
of  government  regulation. 

Ernest  Gellhorn  and  Barry  B.  Boyer,  students  o\  administrative  law 
and  practicing  academic  administrators,  provide  a  detailed  revievv  of  the 
major  elements  of  the  regulatory  process  as  applied  to  academe.  They 
believe  that  a  right  spirit  will  fmd  opportunity  as  well  a.  threat  in  the 
regulatory  process.  In  the  concluding  essay,  Stephen  K.  Bailey  agrees  that 
a  government  must  strike  a  balance  between  constraints  that  would  cripple 
higher  education's  cr:tical  social  function  and  a  deference  that  would  lead 
to  unjustified  license. 

Estell^A.  Fishbein  and  Robert  L.  Ketter  clearly  disagree.  Neither  is 
persuaded  that  government  regulation,  especially  as  itjs  presently  enforced, 
is  cither  wise  or  necessary  i:.  higher  education.  Fishbeir.,  general  counsel  to 
a  major  private  university,  believes  the  disruptive  effects  of  government 
procedural  requirements  alone  would  be  disturbing  enough,  but  the  sup. 
pressive  effect  of  government  involvement  in  the  exercise  of  intellectual 
judgment  has,  in  her  view,  worked  inordinate  damage  to  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Ketter,  president  of  a  r  ajui  State  university, 
catalogs  a  lengthy  seriti  of  jctriments  which  he  -suggests  government 
regulation  visits  upon  acaderr.c. 

Alfred  D.  Sumberg,  walchnlog  of  government  action  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP),  returns  the 
discussion  to  more  conciliatory  tones;  addressing  the  regulatory  issue  from 
the  perspective  of  its  implications  for  the  academic  occupation.  Sheila 
Tobias,  however,  on  grounds  of  her  experience  as  Affirmative  Action 
officer  in  a  private  university,  submits  that  government  regulation  is 
neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to  achieve  the  results  which  Sumberg 
endorses.  Donald  H.  Wollell.  however,  director  of  a  government  agency 
which  negotiates  labor  agreements  with  unions  of  State  employees,  argues 
that  the  professoriate  has  a  remarkable  capacity  to  w.ilistand  pressure,  and 
he  sees  little  reason  to  believe  that  its  experience  with  government  regula- 
tion  will  yield  contrary  results. 

Evidently  interpretation  ot\  the  consequences  of  the  interplay  of 
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g(  vernment  rc^iiilation  and  higlicr  education  depends  in  large  part  on 
where  ilie  observer  is  standing.  As  Patrick  Moynilian  ubserveu,  'The 
issui  .  :»fe  undeniably  political,  and  they  will  not  be  so  much  resolved  as 
licc(»iiirnodated  througl^  tamiliar  political  process." 

An  additional  ,5sue  of  government  involvement  in  liiglier  education 
IS  the  cost  U)  institutions  ot  administering  Federal  progranu.  The  study  by 
Carol  Van  Alstync  and  Sharon  Coldren,  The  Costs  of  Implemenring 
h'rfderally  Mandated  Social  Programs  at  Colleges  a*\d  Universities,  (1976j, 
62  pp.  (American  Council  on  Education),  establishes  costs  related  to 
employment  -such  as  social  security  taxes-and  compliance  with  equal 
employment  oprorturuty  laws  as  contributing  most  to  the  burden.  In 
i 974-75.  the  average  costs  to  six  institutions  surveyed  of  implerrennng 
Fede  ai  ^  ^ograms  were  small  { 1  to  4  percent)  relative  to  total  institutional 
operating  budgets  However,  these  costs  increased  rapidly  as  new  programs 
were  adCed  (wer  the  ^^65-75  level,  and  they  are  expecte  J  to  go  higher. 

15:1.: /77  \ 

The  Impact  of  Federal  Policies  on  Higher  Education  Institutions, 
.Arthur  T.  l,irant,  ed.,  66  pp.  (Higher  liducation  Program, Coi^^ge 
of  Fiducation,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson). 

.A\^4re  of  the  changes  in  the  direction  and  amount  of  Federal  intlu- 
'•P'/e  on  higher  education,  the  Fducation  Commission  of  the  Stales  and  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Arizona  cosponsored  a  conference 
!o  examiii'-  the  impact  of  Federal  policies  on  the  operations  of  colleges 
and  universities  wiis  bdok  contains  tht.  seven  papers  presented. 

In  the,  tlrsi  essay.  Rali-h  Huitt,  hxecutive  Director,  National  Associa- 
tion of  :^tate  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  reminds  educators  that 
lo  -^^cure  ch^^ngcs  in  Federal  policy  they  must  work  with  subcommittees, 
and  even  m^ic  productively,  with  the  most  important  people  on  them.  He 
then  cites  'he  »ui-..jus  "Education  Amendments  of  1972,'*  which  passed 
unanimously  in  the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  and  the  Senate. 
Huitt  points  oLf*  that  it  is  no  secret  that  only  the  chairman,  a  fe  <^'^ 
leagues,  and  staff  knew  much  of  what  the  bill  contained. 

Homer  Durham,  fc.tner  C  .iimissioner  of  Higher  Education  for  the 
Stale  of  Utah,  concerned  that  the  expanding  Federal-State ''partnership'' 
in  higher  claction  will  result  n.  *'n;ore  and  more  regulation  to  the  end 
that  univt  r5it:es  and  colleges  are  now  amop-;  the  most  highly  regulated 
industries  in  our  national  lite."  He  advocates  that  State  systems  should 
rally  lo  serve  essential  institutional  autonomy  and  press,  on  behalf  of  all, 
to  redress  the  recent  tendencies  of  the  **Federal  impact/* 

"The  greatest  danrer  of  external  control  is  that  it  erodes  institu- 
tional governance  and  institutional  decisionmaking  to  the  point  where 
this  responsiveness  is  stitled"  Allan  Ostar.  Executive  Director  American 
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Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  believes  that  the  i-en  J 
toward  externa]  control  must  and  .an  be  reversed,  and  cites  v^ays  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  fourth  essay,  Louis  Bender,  Professor  of  Higher  Fducation. 
Florida  State  University,  gives  z  brief  overview  of  the  problerrs  of  Federal 
regulations,  a  chronology  of  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  presence,  and 
then  an  analysis  of  the  imoact  Federal  regulations  have  on  contemporary 
colleges  and  universities.  Y\e  concludes  with  some  excellent  recommc  )da- 
tions-a  Magna  Carta  for  Higher  Education,  a  more  unified  effort  by  the 
national  associations,  various  regulation  reforms,  devei  neni  of  an  eco 
nomic  impact  statement,  establishment  of  an  American  Council  on  Edu  a- 
t!on  task  force  to  study  the  Federal  organization  appropriate  for  dealing 
'.vith  higher  education,  and  support  for  an  Ins'itute  for  the  Preservation 
of  Independence  of  Higlier  Education, 

Warren  Hill,  Executive  Director,  Education  Commission  of  the 
Strifes,  makes  eight  suggestions  how  Federal  policies  can  be  used  more 
effectively.  One  recommendation,  that  of  encouraging  ihe  "feds"  to  stop 
treating  all  States  alike,  would  greatly  reduce  Federal  influence  where  it  is 
no?  needed  and  tree  government  resources  for  application  where  they  are 
needed. 

John  Milleit.  Executive  Vice  President.  Academy  for  Educational 
Development,  believes  that  institutional  planning  commissions  or  teams 
on  each  college  and  university  campus  are  the  really  vital  policy  makers 
who  will  determme  the  fate  of  higher  education  in  the  next  few  decades. 
He  def  Js  this  choice,  then  cites  the  issues  requiring  their  attention  and 
offers  some  perceptive  advice. 

The  last  chapter,  written  by  Russell  Thackrey,  contains  insights  into 
the  governmental  process  and  provides  a  valuable  history  of  the  Miller  Bill 
and  other  attempts  at  Fedeial  legislation. 


15:1.3/76-1 

Fede'i.ilism  at  the  Crossroads-  Improving  Educational  Po'.icy- 
making.  Samuel  Halperin  and  Georg*-  R.  Kaplan,  eds,.  108  pp, 
(In,stitute  for  EduL-ational  Leadership.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Washini'ton.  Dx\). 

This  volume  is  an  anthology  of  17  napers  by  a  diverse  group  of  policy- 
makers and  staffers  from  throughout  the  governmental  sysfem.  .Although 
there  is  much  duplication,  each  author  clearly  makes  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  on  Federal  i.ivolvement  in  education. 

Joseph  M.  Croniij.  Superintendent  of  Education,  State  of  Illinois, 
recognizes  the  dangers  in  increased  Federal  control,  but  questions  whether 
State  and  local  leaders  have  sufficient  initiative  to  stc.,.  the  trend  while 
graciously  accepting  Federal  support.  John  C  Pittenger  of  Pennsywanta  is 
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also  disturbed  by  the  pi)vui>Ic  inibalancc  developing  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions and  suggests  both  pDsiUvc  and  negative  lacets  ot  an  appropriate  level 
ot  l-edera!  involvement  that  educators  should  seek.  Perhaps  more  mipor- 
tant  and  fundanienr '!  is  his  admonition  that  States  should  take  on  the 
responsibility  tor  education  to  avoid  i\k  need  lor  Fede.al  intervention. 

(. Ornin^  lrt)m  New  Me.Nico  wliich  ranked  4^)th  in  per  capita  income 
amohi;  the  States  nut  at  the  same  time  dedicates  75  percent  of  its  total 
general  lurid  toward  tlie  >upport  o!  public  education.  Harry  Wugalter 
ir^'Mes  that  Coneress  has  a  tendency  to  tor^et  dilferences  among  the  States 
in  .^tempting  to  create  a  uniform  piece  of  lerslation.  He  jioes  on  to  hsl 
ways  in  wliidi  Federal  mvoh  "ncni  has  caii-x*d  concern,  ways  >vliicli  stem, 
in  pari,  frurn  lailure  to  observe  tlie  peculiarities  i;I  States  and  consult  with 
State  representatives. 

Samuel  Haiperin  concise!)  describes  Federal  legislation  as  "inereas- 
in^y  preemptive,  prescriptive  and  regulatory."  witli  the  cumulative  im- 
pact bemi!  one  of  "over-regulation,  underfunding  and  sluggish  Federal 
implemernation  "  But  he  writes  tliai  \.''isliingtun.  D.C.  is  increasingly 
aware  ot  tlie  limits  of  Federal  intervention,  yet  perceives  State  authorities 
.ind  educators  .is  defaulting  on  dilfrcult  pri/Dlerns  so  as  to  require  Federal 
incentives  to  "solve  the  prohleni."  He  suggests  st 'ong  countervailing  initi- 
.itives  by  State  and  educational  leadership  including  strengthening  the 
Fduc.ition  Comrrission  ot  the  States  and  reijuiring  the  States  to  contribute 
much  more  than  their  Liirrent  H  per<*ent  of  tiie  F(\S  budget,  k  is  the  view 
of  Fred  (i.  Burke.  Commissioner  of  Fducation.  Slate  of  New  Jersey,  that 
public  edu^atujfi  vis  a-vis  Washington.  DC.  will  continue  to  be  reactive 
until  a  legiumate  .mil  powerful  jducational  spokeMiian  can  be  developed. 
Oigani/ation^  such  .is  the  hdiuation  Commission  of  tlie  States  are  often 
dependent  on  partisan  State  politics  which  he  tears  renders  them  impotent 
to  deal  with  the  real  issues  of  educatmnal  leadership.  Fven  raising  the  U.S; 
Comrirssii»r.  ;r  oi  liducation  to  Cabinet  rank  !nay  not  resolve  the  problem. 

Other  papiMs  in  the  volume  include  Warren  HilTs  discussion  on  the 
role  ot  the  Stjtj  in  education,  with  some  excellent  observations  on  the  real 
lack  of  a  com;  letely  coordinaicd  State  planning  elTort;  Richard  Dallas 
^'nirh\  review  o\  the  struggle  between  Congres'..  and  tne  Fxecutive  Branch 
ior  polkv  control  in  education,  and  two  entries  hy  Robert  C.  Andringa. 
Minority  Start  Dir  lor.  Coinmittee  -m  F:ducation  and  L;ibor.  U.S.  House 
ot  Rcprw»senta:ives.  His  list  ot  1  1  \:Ju::s  mtluencing  Federal  education 
legisl.ition  should  ^ome  uui.r:  closer  scr  :iny  hy  State  and  educational 
leaders  seeisini!  greater  eftect  m  shaping  national  '  'uslation.  It  is  worth 
noting  th.it  .Andringa's  impression  is  that  the  perso;,...  judgment  and  values 
ot  usually  no  more  than  i  '.  lo  ten  Members  of  Congre  ss  and  statT  shape 
and  resolve  f..ial  lecisi.iMve  decisions.  Thomas  R. 'Wol.  !iin'«  paper  on  c(^n- 
gression.il  mtormaiion  .irul  pt>hcymakmg.  suUlitled  "Dor  't  Trouble  Me 
With  the  Facts,    .peaks  for  itselt  Sla»e  otfici.ils  and  educators  admonished 
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in  the  earlier  essays  to  assert  more  leadership  in  education,  should  welcome 
the  advice  or  Andringa  and  Wolaiiin. 

Readers  ol  this  antholo^  will  be  interested  in  the  Institute  tor  Ldu- 
ciitiona!  Leadership's  Perspectives  on  Federal  Hducatumal  Foficy:  An 
Injnrrnal  ('(fllniuium  (l^^b).  54  pp.  'Ihi*-  discussu)n  by  five  seasoned. 
bip;irtis.in. Washington-based  Congressional  staOers  and  torrr.er  Hxecufi'.e 
Brarijh  aides  invi)Ived  in  educational  policymaking,  complements  and 
auaiy/es  the  mam  lines  developed  in  F'  Jeralism  at  the  Crossroads.  The 
freedom  and  spontaneity  ol  the  open  discussion  encourages  forthriglit 
and  creative  contributions  which  arc  stimulating  and  realistic.  The  partici- 
pants consisted  otR4)b''rt  .-Xndrmga.  Chester  I:.  I-ini;.  ir..  Samuellialperin. 
Michael  Timpane.  and  Thomas  Wolaniri; 


15:1.3/76  2 

The  In'iplicntion.s  of  Federal  Education  Policy.  Clirton  Conrad 
and  Joseph  C'osand.  I' RIC  Higher  Hdiication  Research  Report 
No  I.  65  pp.  (AmeriL-aii  Association  for  Fligher  liduoation. 
Washington.  D.C\). 

This  paper  is  desiiuied  to  stimulate  thouglit  and  evaluation  of  the 
unectmns  ol  current  f  ederal  policy  in  the  support  of  higlier  education. 
The  authors  begm  by  tracing  the  role  of  the  I'ederal  government  m  Ameri- 
can higher  education  chroni)logically.  illustrating  major  trends  and  identi- 
tying  significant  dales  and  events.  Particular  aitenUon  is  given  lo  the 
M^''^  hducation  .\mendments.  including  the  newly-authori/cd  student  aid 
programs  and  tlie  establishmenl  of  State  Postsccondary  Planning  Commis- 
sions n20:).  The  1^)7:  .Amendments  dramatically  shifted  the  pattern  of 
Peilei:il  assistance  from  iiKtitutional  categorical  aid  for  special  purpo.ses  to 
student  aid  as  the  major  mechanism  of  llnancial  support.  Less  understood 
IS  the  er(jsion  ol  student  aid  funding  by  accelerated  intlaticin  which  has 
resulted  m  an  actual  decline  between  1^^7.>-74  and  1074-75  m  I-cdcral 
mone>  appropriated  in  constant  dolhus. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  authors  point  out  that  current  student  aid 
funding  levels  .ire  insulficient  to  bring  about  access  and  rea.sonable  choice 
to  di.satfvantaged  students  They  further  argue  that  .increasing  costs  anu 
rigortnis  financial  needs  tests  are  reducing  the  college  attendance  rales  of 
middle-income  indents.  The  authors  believe  that  eijuality  of  opportunity, 
defmed  both  m  teuns  of  universal  access  and  greater  social  eijuality.  has 
not  been  adequately  fostered  througli  current  I-ederal  student  aid  pro- 
gr.ims.  whicli  are  aimed  directly  at  disadvantaged  students. 

With  regard  to  institutional  health  and  diver.sity.  I-ederal  fundng  of 
posisecnu-iary  education  rhrougli  student  aid  has  not  nece.ssarily  served  as 
an  otlective  means  t»»  promote  the  financial  well-being  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Private  ct)|leges,  m  particular,  are  still  hard-pressed  lo  provide 
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additional  fmancial  ajd  money  lu  students  not  eligible  tor  l-'ederai  or  Stale 
programs  or  not  L»»vered  adeijuaiely  by  such  programs  to  meet  their  real 
expenses.  Also  hurting  both  public  and  private  mstituiions  has  been  the 
decline  m  constant  dollars  iJ  Federal  research  granis  and  the  dcv  hne  m 
ihe  number  of  Federal  predoctorai  fellowships  and  traineeships.  The 
authors  wisely  temper  iheir  criticism  by  recogni/jng  that  ihe  l  ederal 
government  provides  only  a  traction  ot  the  revenue  of  [ ostsecondarN  msti- 
tuiions and  iherelorc  should  not  necessarily  assume  the  ma)ui  burden  tor 
maintaining  its  vitality. 

Tlie  llnal  chapier  otters  tliree  recommendations  tor  tfie  Federal 
role  in  [uglier  education.  The  tirst  is  that  Federal  assistance  to  postsecon- 
dary  education  be  increased,  because  mstiUitions  need  fielp  witfi  their 
health  and  diversity  pM>bleins.  and  because  the  Federal  tax  structure  is  a 
more  equitable  base  »>t  lunding  State  and  h)cal  structures.  The  authors  also 
reconimenil  that  institutional  giants  \o[  insirncruffial  purpttscs  serve  as  a 
second  major  veliicle  of  Fedeial  supp»)rt.  Tins  would  require  a  complete 
reevaluation  of  current  polic\  lo  support  education  through  student  aid. 
Finally.  Ihe  authors  rocomi-'ciul  that  duct  institutional  support  should  be 
i'nmplemi'tUfd  by  stud'.'iu  aid  pingrams  loi  disadvantaged  students,  espe- 
cially the  Basic  I.ducational  ()pportunit\  (ir.iiit  (BI:()(i).  State  Student 
Incentive  (irants  ISSIC;  i.  and  C'tillege  \V(»ik  Study  (CWS)  programs. 

15:1.3/73 

The  Second  Newman  Report:  National  Policy  and  Higher  iidu- 
cation.  Special  Task  Force  to  the  Secretary*  of  Heallh.  luluca- 
lioiK  and  Welfare.  11':  pp.  (MIT  Press.  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

riiis  second  report  nt  a  stud\  group  headed  by  |-r;mk  Newman  deals 
with  the  Federal  role  in  poslse.  i)ndar>  education.  Two  themes  dominate 
ih  :  Jiscussioii  the  necessit\  for  the  government  to  ^lilt't  stress  from  growth 
(o  etiectiveiiess.  and  the  need  to  develop  a  new  concern  for  the  rorrn  of 
public  st;ppori.  the  methods  of  decisionmakiriiv  and  the  achievement  of 
goals.  Overall  the  group  concludes  that  the  lime  has  come  "to  ree.xamine 
our  concepts  of  the  structure  and  purpose  of  higher  education  so  that  we 
can  i.iore  realistically  design  Federal  iiiv»)lveiiienl." 

riie  f-ederal  presence  in  higher  education  is  e.xamineil  trom  a  number 
ot  perspeclivcs:  its  tunding  pn)grams.  its  tendency  toward  the  regulation 
of  the  econ»>mics  and  adminisirati':;;  -^t  inslituiu)ns.  and  its  indirect  inllu- 
en*.e  througii  areas  »)utside  educatnui,  The  |-eiler:il  role  is  defined  as  the 
source  ni  support  and  regulation  '\'rratini^  rorulirtnns  under  which  the 
educational  needs  of  American  s»)ciety  are  most  likely  to  be  met  "  Recom- 
mended f  ederal  ri)les  are  gu.irunteemg  openness  and  c<)inpetilior  providini: 
tunds  to  hr»>aden  the  range  ot  educational  opportunities,  and  helping  lo 
.iccomphsh  tasks  tot»  extensive  ti)  handle  on  any  i)tlier  level.  Recommen- 
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ddiion*  jrc  rrudc  on  these  responsibilities,  supported  by  charts  and  tabular 
materials. 

Anions  the  issues  raised  are  the  disparity  between  public  and  private 
enrollments,  the  mability  ci  j  college  degree  to  guarantee  economic  and 
•  iuial  mobility,  the  cgjlitarian  concept  of  education,  the  status  of  minors 
ties,  jnd  the  creation  ol  "niulti-campus-systcm  bureaucracies." 

Concernmg  egjliurunism.  the  report  states  that  for  the  most  part 
access  has  been  achieved,  but  "realistic  mass  educational  opportunities" 
have  not  It  uisi)  observes  that  colleges  jre  losing  their  placement  capa- 
bilities  "A  ollege  education  is  now  j  necessary  but  no  longer  sufficient 
conditK.m  lor  M)cial  mobility."  Amonvj  the  new  requirements' cited  as 
nocessjry  ri)r  ctfective  education  jre  student  motivation,  a  diversity  of 
institutions  appropriate  to  diverse  student  interests,  and  more  recurrent 
educational  opportunities. 

New  political  rejiities.  "new  rigidities  .  .  .  appearing  in  the  body 
politic  of  many  mstitiitions."  will  affect  F-ederal  involvement.  Organiza- 
tional chjn>:es  .jve  shifted  the  decisionmaking  process  from  college 
campuses  t.)  multhcampus  syster...  State  governments,  faculty  unions, 
and  the  State  and  f-ederal  courts.  Professional  groups  acting  through 
State  uovcriunents  jnd  rutional  allunces  have  developed  new  rules  of 
accreditation,  certification,  jnd  licensure. 


2.0  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FhLTc  IS  corisidLTahlc  ovcrhp  hctwcL-n  planning  at  the  State  and 
national  level,  and  planning  at  the  institutional  level.  Volumes 
designed  more  for  use  by  college  and  university  planners  have 
been  excluded  here,  although  much  of  their  content  has  broader 
application.  See.  for  e.xample.  Planning  in  Higher  Education. 
John  Millett.  ed..  I^T"^  (Management  Division.  Academy  for 
f'dv.  itional  Development.  Washington.  D.C.)\ and  Research  and 
Planmngjnr  I  fisher  lulucatUm.  Robert  Fenske  and  Paul  Staskey, 
eds..  237  pp.  (Association  for  Institutional  Research.  Northern 
Arizona  l-mversity.  F-|agstaff.  A/.). 


15.2  0  '76 

Planning  for  Hii;her  Educnlion:  Background  and  Application, 
Allan  ().  iMnister,  354  pp.  (Westview  Pr_ss.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

I  r(wn  (he  literarure  :)f  the  .sixties  jnil  e^  tv  seventies.  Allan  Pfnister 
lias  hrnuuht  t()v!cther  the  more  significant  tindinj:s  jnd  commentaries  of 
lueralK  luindrctis  of  scholars  and  practitioners  \n  higiier  education.  This 
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wealth  ot  rr.jtenal  (over  *S()0  credit  tbolnotes).  is  more  than  a  compilation 
oi  information,  however;  it  is  an  etfeclive  organization  and  summation  of 
the  current  status  of  American  hi>:her  educ:'tion.  An  overriding  commen- 
tary by  Pfnister  ties  the  parts  together  and  identifies  major  trends  and 
developments.  Pfnister  believes  that  this  approach  should  provide  planners 
and  others  wjth  "a  perspective  ot  how  problems  have  developed,  wliat 
factors  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  changes  taking  place,  and  wiiat  has  been 
the  experience  of  others  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  problems." 

The  material  is  organized  around  tlve  major  problem  areas:  enroll- 
inenis,  students,  governance,  curriculum,  and  financing.  Each  of  the  topics 
IS  mtroduced  with  a  scene  from  the  life  of  a  new  dean  in  an  all  too  typical 
problem  situation.  The  dean's  narrative  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the  rele- 
vant genLral  literature,  studies,  and  research,  reports.  Kach  section  con- 
cliuies  with  some  advice  tu  the  dean  for  his  own  planning. 

The  first  section  reviews  trends  in  enrollment  and  variance  in  pro- 
jfctions  and  forecasts.  There  are  wide  variations  of  opinion  about  when, 
m  what  degree,  and  how  the  overall  enrollment  conditions  will  be  reflected 
amon^  the  different  types  of  institutions.  With  the  average  age  of  persons 
attending  college  increasing,  use  of  the  I 1 -year-old  population  as  a 
source  group  tor  projections  is  being  questioned  which  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  enrollment  pro)ection.  Next,  attention  is  directed  to  discussions 
of  the  contemporary  college  srudent.  What  "really"  happened  in  the  1960's 
and  what  differences,  if  an\,  exist  between  the  activist  students  of  that 
period  and  the  more  diverse  students  of  the  MHO's?  In  the  third  chapter, 
the  multiple  problems  of  governance  are  viewed  as  new  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear  on  administration  and  faculty.  Attempting  to  cope  with 
vjch  forces,  variou"  types  of  organize  ^nal  structures  are  being  tried  and 
others  proposed.  Tiviure  is  openly  debated,  and  collective  bargaining  seems 
to  have  become  :i  permanent  part  of  faculty  life.  Next,  curriculum  seems 
to  he  undergoing  significant  change,  and  there  is  much  writing  about  re- 
forms m  the  instructional  program.  Yet  how  different  are  these  I970's 
"innovations"  from  many  of  the  "experiments"  of  earlier  decades?  What 
forms  will  the  curriculum  take  in  the  I980's?  Lastly,  a  topic  is  addressed 
that  has  enit.»rged  with  special  force  in  the  mid-l970's:  How  do  we  finance 
the  enterprise'*  Are  there  new  forms  for  fiscal  policy?  Aie  there  new 
sourci's  nf  iiici>me,  new  economics  that  can  be  applied  in  times  of  financial 
strinv'enc>  ' 

l5:?0/74 

Statewide  Planning  in  Higher  Education,  D.  Kent  Halstead,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  I  diication.  and  Welfare.  Oftlce  of  lidu- 
catio.n,  SI2  pp.  (I'.S.  Ciovernmenl  Printing  Office,  Wa.shington, 
l)(M. 
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In  Its-  ;ocor.d  pnritirijj.  ihi%  oxicnsivc  siudy  ul  iljc  ihcori'cs.  analyses, 
apj  nr:<cJurcs  mvulvcd  m  siaicwtdc  planning  remains  ihc  rnosi  coniprc 
hcrisjvc  Sin  .  "luAv. Id"  vdIiumc  available.  I'ocusing  (jn  llic  "poini  of  view" 
Jii'j  "sf>ccial  problcins"  oi  Slaic  planninu  ulTiccrs  and  icchnicians.  ilic 
r-)<s.  idonijiicv  the  major  areas  ol  ctjnccrn  lo  planners,  ihoir  componcni 
paili.  .ind  rhc  taciors  ilial  should  be  considered  in  planning.  The  aui!H)r 
has  made  a  venous  etN>ri  ro  cullecl  and  summan/e  vjriually  all  ihe  impor* 
tani  la',i>.  '.  vporieiuc.  and  upniions  'MSiini:  on  llie  suhjeci.  This  infurma* 
tinn  is  d:s!iiled  wlv/revcr  possible  mio  workable  procedures  for  arriving;  ai 
.olulUTiv  rhi>  concenir.Mion  on  lechnolo^y  and  iheory  iias  reduced  ihe 
i)bvole>cerRe  ihal  aMects  more  issue-onenied  volumes. 

riie  handbook  is  divided  mio  M  chapters,  desii^n  lor  statewide  plan* 
mns'.  so^jneconon»ic  comp.irisops  ainonii  States,  extending  educational 
')!  ;)o,)umi> .  tinanciai  aid  to  students.  dilYercntiai  lunctions  of  colleges 
and  iimversitiev.  the  search  tor  (educational)  excellence,  meeting  area 
ediuarionai  program  and  capacily  needs,  measuring  professional  manpower 
>\ipph  and  demand,  .ollegc  and  university  libraries,  space  management 
.jnd  proiec!j.):i.  cair.pus  and  buildin.;  plamung.  financing  higher  education, 
jo-.crriinenr  support  and  iMsiitii-:on.tl  econt)nii'-.  and  Stale  budgetiiig  tor 
higl»ef  edu..ation  l  ach  ciiapte  has  an   '  notaled  bibliography. 

Ihe  lour  .ippen.Ii...*s  iik.  k  i»it  methodology  for  projecting  large 
cnr')IImeiirs.  ''i-hei  edii^a::.  »i.  prue  mde^e^.  college  and  university  financial 
vial  J  .tnd  college  and  iMW.'.-fs  :v  sii/driil  imi;raiion  data. 


vO   TR1:M)S  AM)  l-Okl,C  ASTS 
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PrcsidtMUs  Confront  Rc:ilii*  :  I'roni  Edifice  Complex  to  Univer- 
sity Without  Wnlls.  Lyinjii  A.  c;UMin\ .  John  R.  Shea.  Janet  Ji. 
Ruylo.  .irul  Kathryn  II.  i'rt.'SLln.  (V.rncLZir  Connci!  on  Policy 
Studios  m  Hiuficr  1  uucjtnni.  pp  ( Josr.cy-Bas.s.  i  F-ran- 
cisco ) 

I  Ills  ^o(.k  IS  'Msed  up.wi  a  natio.'Kil  s'.i;vc>  t;f  the  rM(!(>rr<  ^-(^llege  and 
miner  presivlerrs.  mtendeti  to.ilMi'Mi  ti-Jir  Iirsthand  impr.;ssir.ns  jf  :he 
.ur:ci:r  ^ampiis  sitiiaiMn.  Ihe  siii\e\  was  ilesijip.ed  prir.iarjly  l<»do:onnine 
t!ie  p.prs  ..t  lns^Itu^^MI^  .unl  'he  maimer  in  which  th.ey  [jemi:.  atVcctcd 
"^s  %t.i-")ie  or  divlmmg  onrollments  and  tundmg.  and  Tne  i-cti-n.  tl:ev  are 
faking  Kl'^mcsci: 'anves  ot  1.21'^  msntuiioiK  enrolling  ap|Vo\inviiel'r  ?w(j. 
Uuids      .il!  sruderirs  m  hiuhi-r  education,  reuirned  usable  qu.^srionnai.'es. 

(  I'aprer  ^  ot  the  report  joiucnliates  on  Iim-a-  presidents  aPtVMpak- 
aiul  peioi-iv/  .  hariL:es  :n  sTudeni  emolhiients.  plarif  antl  oner;::ir,g  i  \pimd!* 
iuu->  per  .ttjvlcni  (m.-.s:  expcLtod  svniu-  increaa*  oi  little  rh.mgo  m  both). 
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and  Jeterral  ai  pJiysical  plant  rnaintenanco  (only  12  percent  .-purled 
*Vx!ensivc**  detcrr:!]  since  P>()S).  Chapter  3  examines  shitts  taking  place 
in  un('»;i^radijate  enrollments  by  field  oi  study  (primarily  growth  of  eri- 
rullments  m  vocational  areas),  and  efforts  to  eliminate  (or  consolidate) 
courses  and  programs, 

Chapter  4  studies  matters  of  laculty  composition  (tenured  versus 
r  ntemired).  wofk'.iad.  statt  development,  collective  bargaining,  and  early 
retiremem  against  the  backdrop  of  new  program  priorities,  level  ot  funding, 
and  changing  enrollrnenl  patterns.  Leslie  and  Miller  (h)74)  view  present 
discussions  regarding  tenure  (juolas.  nontraditional  foim:..  stepped-up 
recruit rneni.'  and  nc>v  sources  of  money,  as  higher  education's  response 
U)  the  slowing  urowtli  ot  e.irollmenis  and  funding.  Chapter  5  examines 
their  view  ir  some  detail  n;,  cunsidering  new  maikets.  new  resources,  and 
reoigam/ation  n\  the  industry,  iii  addition  to  new  products  and  new 
methods  Only  .^^  peicenl  of  the  respoiulonts  saw  some  c  hange  in  tiie 
raMo  ol  students  to  faculf.  a.  a  means  of  increasing  prou  ictivity  or 
reducing  cos:s.  Several  presidents  indicated  that  they  would  try  to  .Mcrease 
"piuductivir,  by  using  morL*  paraprofessionals  and  support  staif  and 
Wider  implementation  ol  media-^ased  or  self-directed  learning. 

Cliaplei  .)  ci)nsulcrs  various  pianning  ana  management  techniques 
that  are  hciiig  used  more  and  moic  lo  increase  institutional  responsiveness 
and  -icijuiie  needed  resouices.  Chapter  7  examines  the  shifting  iocus  of 
general  decisionmaking  authority  troin  the  campus  lo  higher  levels  and  its 
conseijuences  foi  financial  support,  llexibilily  in  campus  use  of  funds,  cur- 
ricula rclorm  and  deployment  of  taciliy.and  Jdininistrators'  perceptions 
ot  rh-  helptuiness  or  va.ious  inastei  plans.  Only  about  halt  the  admiiiisira- 
t.)rs  ieporte(»  that  system  and  statewide  plans  have  helped  their  institution 
ovci  the  years  sinct*  :'U)S  About  15  percent  said  that  such  plans  hindered 
their  institutions. 

(  !tapler  S  reports  on  the  pefLcptions  of  in  vtitutional  leaders  regarding 
the  etlecls  ihc  new  depression  in  higher  education  is  having  on  quality  of 
students.  p,ograin>,  .ind  r;iculty  Some  see  positive  consequences;  many 
others  sc-e  negative  ones  Chapter  considers  policy  dilemmas,  opporuini- 
ties.  .inJ  constraints  .insmg  trom  vunent  and  pioiecled  conditions. 


15  3  0.75 

More  Than  Stir\  iv:!l:  Prospects  for  Higher  luiticatioii  in  a  Period 
of  Uncertainty.  Carncizic  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
I  Jucation.  1  f>h  pp.  i  Jossey-Uass.  San  I  ranci  ;c'.>). 
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Ihi.s  nrsl  i)\  J  new  series  ol  coniinenlafies  hv  the  Board  u!  Trustees 
o!  the  Carnegie  l-Dundalion  tor  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  discusses 
the  tading  ot  che  old  vision  of  higlic:  education  and  the  birth  ot  a  new 
vision  to  take  its  place 

The  problem  lor  higher  education,  as  viewed  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
djlion.  IS  the  rdpuliiy  o(  the  change  Uoni  growth  to  steady  state  and  also 
Us  diJJ'ewnrial  etlects  on  faculty  members  according  to  their  age  and  on 
the  vijrious  types  of  institutions. 

In  exploring  the  future  of  survival,  the  study  first  looks  at  the  cur- 
rent scene  and  tlnds  that  adniinistrators  mostly  view  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment  with')Ul  enthusiasm.  Problems  being  encountered  include  conversion 
«)l  tacililies.  rising  tenure  ratios  and  contlicts  over  tenure  regulations, 
mli'nsitied  struggles  tor  juihoritv .  difficiiltiej;  in  increasing  the  students-U)- 
tjcull>  ratio,  and  various  impairments  of  quality.  In  looking  at  the  recent 
past.  F'oi]nd.ilu)n  then  concludes  that  the  current  period  is  different 
fr{)m  the  p.ist  m  d-gree  bu:  not  m  kind  and  that  the  preceding  "ups"  and 
the  current  "u\)\vns"  .ire  .iinphfied. 

Smcf  liigher  educal.on  consists  of  many  types  of  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  its  iale  categorically.  Based  (.>n  preliminary  enrollment 
((^recasts,  it  is  concluded  that  although  the  univcrsity*s  share  of  students  is 
likcK  to  he  reduced  b\  '  Xternal  factors,  the  university  iias  an  above- 
average  capa  ity  to  make  i;:u!,idual.  .selective  adjustments  and  fo  with- 
stand competition  Public  cori'  -umity  colleges  also  appear  to  benellt  troin 
the  externa!  forces  and  to  havj  the  capacity  to  adjust  to  them  The  less 
hig}''y  selcct:v.j  hberal  arts  colleges  li'.e  private  2-year  colleges,  and.  to  a 
lesser  e\ter;t.  the  compfrhens:ve  colleges,  are  m  the  least  favorable  posi- 
tion In  terms  v\  numtaining  v)ne  s  sliare  of  total  enrollment  it  is  better  to 
attract  ali  ages  of  students,  provide  for  part-time  attendance,  be  less  depen- 
dent or^  t;ravher  education,  have  public  State  support,  etc. 

The  steps  that  institutions  aie  taking  to  determine  their  own  fate 
include  !ne  exploration  of  "markets"  for  students;  the  establishment  of 
tlexibiliiy.  the  development  of  a  sense  of  mt.s.sion.an  identity,  and  a  sepa- 
rate character,  and  the  pursuit  of  greater  productivity.  One  overriding 
initiative  is  the  use  of  more  "administrative  muscle*'  to  shift  and  better 
utili/e  res»)urces 

The  Pound.ition  suggests  ihree  major  policies  which  would  make 
good  use  i>{  capacities  of  higher  educatior.  and  aid  the  nation  in  achiev- 
ing Its  goals.  (I)  rlnanciaNprovision  to  allow  universal  access  to  higher 
educaiii)n.  (2)  stcadv  siippi>rl  at  adequate  levels  for  research  and  research 
training,  and  (.y)  support  for  the  private  sector  as  a  good  investment  in 
diversitv  and  in  c»)nipetition  for  the  public  sector. 

The  final  section  is  a  summary  of  the  dar)gcrs  and  opportunities 
ahead,  rhe  asse's  .ind  liabilities  facing  higher  education  in  the  luture,  and 
what  most  needs  \o  be  dtnie. 
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The  Future  of  Higher  Education,  Alexander  Mood.  Carnegie 
Commission  on  fligher  liducation.  166  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co..  New  York). 

This  book  lb  one  result  ol"  a  study  conducted  by  :he  Public  Pt>licy 
Research  Orv-ani/ation  ol  the  Universif  ot  California.  Irvine,  which  sougiiit 
ways  in  which  to  substantially  improve  the  cr'ficiency  of  higher  education 
so  that  students'  education  would  not  suffer  appreciably  when  budgets 
were  reduced.  The  linal  report,  titled  More  Scholars  Per  Dolian  generally 
argued  that  mass?ve  increases  in  the  etYectiveness  of  our  higlier  education 
system  could  not  be  achieved  without  massive  rearrangements  of  the 
system  itself  and  t)f  society's  Jtilizalion  of  the  system.  This  present  voN 
urr .-•  focuses  on  how  the  system  miglit  look  in  the  future  and  what  basic 
changes  are  possible. 

Mood  and  his  associates  begin  by  describing  the  context  in  which 
higlier  education  t)pcrates  and  the  forces  which  shape  it.  Most  conditions 
are  well  known  the  abatement  of  injustices.  t*ie  spread  of  information, 
declme  m  the  work  week.  grt)wth  oi  government,  and  expected  advances 
in  -icience  and  technology.  Yet.  .Mood  tiien  makes  the  surprising  claim 
that  voung  persons  are  m»w  beginning  to  realize  that  human  needs  -lobe 
h)ved.  healthy,  highly  regarded,  gainfully  employed,  etc..  are  liti'e  re- 
lated to  the  traditional  goal  o\'  working  single-mindedly  up  an  organiza- 
tional ladder.  The  implication  is  that  today's  youth  are  likely  to  see  formal 
higher  education  as  less  relevant  to  their  needs  than  did  their  predecessors. 

The  current  higher  education  system  is  described  as  one  in  which 
yrrvice  to  !he  elite  has  jen  replaced  by  service  to  the  masses,  and  in  which 
budgets  have  grown  signitlcantly .  This  growth  has  nurtured  the  develop- 
ment ot  higher  education  bureaucracies  which  are  really  not  prep2red  to 
deal  with  universal  access  in  a  meaningful  way.  There  is  already  a  glaring 
TTusmatcli  between  what  today's  stu.ients  need  in  terms  of  a  comprehen- 
sive relevant  education,  ind  the  collection  of  unrelated  details  learned  in 
courses  retlned  according  to  the  special  interests  of  the  instructor. 

One  Sijlution  lies  in  improving  educational  technology  by  the  substi- 
tution of  machines  tor  teachers.  .Mood  believej  a  video  university  is  feasi- 
!>le  which  would  operate  entirely  througli  the  medium  of  video  cassettes 
attached  to  television  sets,  thus  dispensing  entirely  with  the  need  for 
ca  iipus  and  t'aculty.  But  the  subject  matter  tiuiglit  would  alsi>  need  to  be 
periodically  overhauled  and  abstracted,  with  the  essMv  concisely.  cleaHy. 
and  comprehensively  developed,  so  that  it  would  '-levant  as  well  as 
etficientiy  taught.  Our  educational  system  now  does  not  prepare  its  stu- 
dents tor  the  world  they  must  live  in.  Mood  claims.  He  predicts  this  will 
chaniie  when  people  are  treed  from  the  emphasis  on  credentials  and  begin 
prescribing  their  own  education. 

With  these  anticipatei!  changes  in  mind,  an  alternative  s\stoni  of 
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hikiiier  cAixcj  s  hyp»)ihcsi/L*d  wIutc  ihc  vast  iiia}nrriy  ol  siudcnis 
ancnii  collci;c  inili.illy  un  a  lull-iimc  basis  for  only  one  year,  and  ohiain 
lurlhcr  rvl-jLaiion  as  a  pan-iinic  aciiviiy.  This  first  year  would  he  uni- 
versal  J  .os'  evervone  would  aliend  regardless  of  whether  he  ur  she  had 
gradual-'  hi^h  Si.hooi.  The  one  year  of  full-uiiie  ancnd'n:e  would 

he  at  a  •wSll^•^..lal  college,  and  ihe  pari-tinie  lifelong  learning  would  be 
jnore  :n  ilie  d»:.iiain  of  ihe  coininunnv  college. 

To  aJva.^ce  this  concept  of  luture  education,  several  course:  of  action 
are  rrijuued  T.u*  vuleo  university  would  be  funded  b>  the  I  cdera;  govern- 
ment. State  ij»r  Tl  would  be  overhauled  so  that  grants  would  be  given  to 
both  high  school  graduates  .1  :d  dropouts  tc.  ..juali/e  their  capacity  to 
purchase  some  Drni  of  advanced  education.  .Acadenuc  changes  would 
include  encouragJMuent  of  more  off-canip-is  learning,  elinnnarion  of  en- 
trance rcciuireinents.  abandonment  of  liic  certrlicaii.)n  function,  and  the 
ah  ;lili(»n  of  faculty  tenure 

l  onns  ol  !his  educ.;Munal  approach  already  exist,  but  not  to  the 
decree  envisioned  j  .sMble  bv  Mood.  While  his  expecuitrons  mav  appear 
Nornewiiar  idealistic  to  s^.me  t,h^erver^.  all  sharo  his  desirt'  to  sJe  higher 
education  get  out  of  rhe  credential  busmess  and  effectively  concent^rate 
on  relevant  learnini: 

PrcscntK  ot  less  \;'IiU'  to  higliLT  cJiic;itioii  phiiiiiing,  aiul  liciic'o 
not  listed  ;irc  the  '  utr;il  works  of  futurists  "  .  .  .  conc'LTiKod)  .  .  . 
witii  the  alternatives  tacing  nun  as  the  h'Jinan  race  collides  with 
an  onrushrng  tuti're."  ReacL-s  interested  in  an  example  of  this 
new.  uradualK  developing  NCience  of  the  I  ivvs.  methods,  and 
ways  of  prediction  should  refer  tt)  the  piiblieations  edited  hy 
Richard  W.  floslrop.  l'\liu\Uii»i  ,  .  .  /h'vonJ  Tomorrow 
and  l'oundath>it^  i^fiuturoloi^x  in  i.chnjdon  (h>73).  liTC  Piih- 
lications. 


4.0  REFERI^NCL 

4.1  Statistics  and  Intormalion 

154.1  A  1 

The  Condition  of  Iiducation.  Mary  ,\  (K)llatlav  and  James  \oell. 
etis  .  National  (  enter  for  1  ducation  Slatisties.  U.S.  Departmenl 
of  Health,  luliication.  ami  WVlfare.  approx.  300  pp.  {VS.  (iov- 
ernmenr  Printmi:  Office.  Wa^liington.  D.C). 

iliis  .innual  report  sfatisticalK  describes  the  cnndition  ot  education 
it;  !he  I'tureil  States  md  reviews  s  the  activities  of  the  .National  Center  !or 
r.ducaru>n  Statistics  Wliji  makes  the  volume  particularly  uselul  is  !he 
abundance  <.r  :arelul!y  orgam/ed  selected  data  and  ilie  graphical  cliarts 
w}-  .h  cltecnveU  .«>nve\'  esNential  phenomena  and  iremls.  Also,  most  ot 
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the  il.ita  .irc  ir:  rjlius  or  niiiox  nuinbcrs  which  give  meaning  and  relevance 
tn  ijsiuiiv  >rerile  numbers. 

The  rep»jri  h  Dryjni/'jJ  to  rellect  the  chara jtenstics  ol*  the  education 
svstcrn  jn  '  i!s  rci.;:ioriship  lu  the  larger  society,  llie  first  part  describes 
licrul>  and  dc\clt»nmcnis  alt-.Miiig  education  at  all  levels  Chapter  1  deals 
wi!h  rhe  ^*)Mtt'\i  lor  dcscnhini;  the  condition  ot  education.  Chap- 

ter 2  Jv,;r^  clenu",;.iry  .iiui  second:ir\  education,  and  Chapter  3  examines 
p<»s:sc'coi)d.ir>  education.  Interest  in  posisccondary  education  is  described 
in  terms  »>l  pljns  oi  iwmU  sl[h»oI  seniors,  high  scliool  graduates  not  in  school 
"  lit  intciested  m  .iticruling.  and  reaM)ns  Lilea  by  Ireshnicn  in  devidiny  to 
\:n  to  0'lle_^c  hmolimcnts  are  presented  by  sex.  family  income,  and  racui/ 
cthnu  zuni\)  irisMiutions  are  described  by  Niudent  cniollment  si/e  and 
^(imposition  ot  m)vermn«  bwarJ^.  Numerous  outcomes  ot"  education  are 
presented  mclud.ni*  earned  degrees,  financial  aid  received,  salaries  of  recen: 
graduates,  .md  educational  attaimiient  level.  A  number  of  tables  deal  with 
adult  and  n* jncollegiate  postscciuida;  v  education. 

In  the  sejond  part  ol  the  n'port.  special  topics  have  been  selected  for 
.  loser  an.uysis  C  fiaptcr  4  lot)ks  at  education  personnel, Chapter  5  examine^ 
the  liparviPLi  v  *  higher  ediicatufp.  and  Chapter  b  compares  education  and 
la^T-'-  'ui  e  pa:iicip^in)n  paiierns  m  tlie  Tmted  States  with  those  in  other 
countries. 

Hie  second  part  ol  the  report  contains  a  description  of  tlie  Center's 
activities  tor  the  vUrrcni  liscal  ye:ir. 

The  iJito:mative  staristiLS  m  this  volume  should  at  least  provid'* 
[>LinruTs  uiih  perspcLtivc  tf  not  sh..^pened  insights  into  current  educa- 
tional [n.»c!U'.'> 
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Digvst  of  [•(lucation  Statistics.  W.  Vance  Clr^nt  and  C.  George 
l.iiul.  National  Center  lor  lulucalion  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  l  ilucalron.  ;incl  Welfare,  appro.x.  200  pp.  (U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ['riming  Office.  Washington,  I).C.). 

This  IS  an  annua!  abstract  of  statistical  information  cov.rmgtliebroad 
tield  o'  Arneric.in  education  trom  prekindcrgarten  tlvougJi  graduate 
SLhot>;  I  siriii  numerous  sources,  the  Oi^vsf  contains  information  on' a 
•  ■,  subie  ts  within  the  tield  oV  education  statistics,  including  the 

mnr/ncr  .)I  sclh)i»is  ami  colleges,  enrollments,  teaeliers.  graduates,  educa- 
tional attainment,  finances,  l  ederal  funds  for  education,  libraries,  inter- 
na t  ion. 1 1  educ.it ion.  .ind  researcli  and  development. 

The  w^hi.ne  is  divided  intt»  six  chapters:  All  levels  of  L  iucation. 
Mementar\  and  , Secondary  l.ducation.  College  and  Univeisity  Education. 
.A.lulr  anvl  \*...atk)nal  I  dtication.  federal  Programs  lor  Education  and 
Related  Activities,  and  Special  Studies  and  Statistics  Related  to  American 
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Education.  To  qualify  for  inclusion,  material  must  be  nationwide  in  scope 
and  of  current  interest  and  value.  Data,  ex  tending  as  far  back  as  1 870  have 
been  employed  in  many  instances  in  order  to  give  some  historical  perspec- 
tive. The  introduction  supplements  the  tabular  materials  in  Chapters  I 
through  VI  by  providing  a  brief  description  of  current  trends  in  American 
education. 

Chapter  III  of  the  volume  dealing  with  college  and  university  educa- 
tion includes  sections  on.  en  ollmert.  faculty  and  other  professional  staff, 
institutions,  degrees,  income,  studeni  charges  and  financial  aid.  expendi- 
tures, property,  and  land-grant  insiitutions.  Together,  the  74  tables  com- 
prise one  uf  the  i  ost  comprehensive  compilatiohs  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion statistics  published. 


1 5:4.1 /A.3 

.A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education.  Charles  Andersen,  ed., 
approx.  200  pp.  (American  Council  on  Hducation.  Washington, 
DC). 

T!iis  hanUbook  is  published  four  times  a  year  in  issues  titled:  Demo- 
graphic and  Economic  Data;  Hnrollnieni  Qata;  Institutions.  Faculty  and 
Starf.  Students:  and  Eu.ned  Degrees.  Data  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
government,  and  private  sources  and  presented  in  convenient  charts  and 
tables  that  summarize  past  developments  and  projections.  The  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  series  is  the  emphasis  given  to  statistical  revelation  and 
documenlatK);i  of  trends  and  relationships,  in  this  regard,  most  of  the  data 
is  selected  to  provide  meaningful  indicators  of  the  phenomena  being 
observed,  and  is  reported  over  an  extended  twne  period. 

The  first  issue,  which  includes  over  i)Q  tables  and  related  charts. 
prescrU ;  den><5g?api>ic  and  economic  data  on  population,  income,  business 
activiiy.  labor  force  und  employment,  and  higher  education  finances.  Data 
in  tho  second  issue  jHc^cnts  enrollment  trends  bv  level  of  student,  sex. 
control  and  t>pe  of  mstitJuion.  regicp  and  State,  and  field  of  study.  The 
faculty  and  staff  statistics  i^  the  third  issue  includes  count  by  sex.  control 
of  mstitution.  position,  full-  and  part-time  status,  highest  degree  held,  and 
other  characteristics.  Faculty  salaries  are  presented  in  a  variety  of  classifi- 
cations. The  student-reiated  statistics  of  this  issue  deal  with  student  tuifion, 
characteristics  oi  enterin-i  freshmen.,  residence  and  migration  dat.i  and 
foreign  students  and  study  abroad,  tarned  clegrees  are  presented  the 
fourth  issue  by  level  nf  attainment,  distribution  by  field,  percent  distribu- 
tion by  se.\  and  by  control  of  in:Uitu!ion.  and  other  cater.ories. 
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•Vv:4.1/A-4 

Higuer  tducation  in  fhe  States,  luiiication  Connnission  ot  the 
Stales,  (hdii^  ilion  Connnission  of  the  Slates.  Denver.  Colo.). 

I  luce  nnios  ;  ♦  ,1  pjniplilct  troni  ihib  b.;ncs  ls  issued  providing 
jpiiuj]  inli/rniuiion  on  Slate  Inujicr  educulion  aciiviiies.  ici^isljiion.  Jiid 
support  oi  privjic  lusiitulions  jiid  sludenls.  One  issue  report.^  tor  all  the 
States  i'^ Jividiullv .  eilinu  (Hublenis.  activities.  :icliievenients.  changes  jnJ 
otfier  events  ul  interest  to  the  postsecundjry  ediicJlion  coniniun.'i)  .  Such 
J  ducunieni  is  uwtul  f.o  phnner  wishing  tu  keep  jbreust  nt  currjiit  Slate 
events  in  educjdon.  .A  sevoiul  issue  is  devijicd  exclusively  to  leporting  new 
legisljlmn  in  higher  educalioii  or  j  Stare-by -St  Jte  b:isis.  .A  third  iss^'Je  ron- 
iJtTis  an  jnnuul  tjbulji  survev  ot  [)rogrjni:>  in  operation  or  approved  for 
Stale  suppijrl  ot  priv.ite  higiier  education.  Programs  are  hrielly  ideiitjtled 
jrul  I'.nding  levels  stated  !or  each  ot  six  suppurt  ..reas  contracts,  direct 
in>tiiutK»nal  aid,  disadvantaged.  rmi:onties.  (j  .-ilities  assistance/authorities, 
inedical  'derual; ri  nsing,  and  student  oSsistarKe.  Other  periodic  issues  con- 
'jin  special  reports  such  as  a  survey  o(  the  basic  legal  structures  and 
responsibilities  ot  Sr  »ie  cooidmaimg  oi  governing  agencies  and  other 
special  li^pics. 

1 J  4  TA  5 

Projections  of  Lditcation  Statistics.  Martin  I  rankel  and 
f'orrest  \V.  Harrison.  National  Center  for  Iidiieatior^.  St  atistics. 
I'.S.  L)e[\irtincnt  of  Health,  luiiication.  and  \\'el!'are.  150  pp. 
U'.S.  (iovcrnnK'ni  Printing  OtYice.  Wasliiniiton.  D.CJ. 

This  animal  piibli.Mium  pioviJes  pioicctions  oi  eiirolliner.ls.  gradu- 
ates. '  'juli^.  :xpendilures.  and  student  charges  lor  in.sUlutious  ol  liigl  er 
edtic.itiwn  The  proiections  a>sunie.  priiii.iril)  .  that  the  trends  ovei  the 
p.isi  I  1  \ears  w:  enr. ►1Iii>..mii  rates,  retention  rates,  class  si/es.  and  per- 
siudeii!  Lxpendiiures  -.vill  o>niinMe  tlirough  tiie  next  vf^cade.  The  popula- 
iioM  IS  vcirs  nt  .ige  is  used  Inr^projecling  both  high  school  i^raduaies  and 
lifst  tinie  LOi!ei:e  enrollment.  Prelerabh*.  in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  would 
he  ilie  more  l.ibnriinis  cnfioit  survivai  methodology  wherebv  survival  raiCs 
.ire  ;>rniecied  I.>r  successue  annual  groups  ol' pupils,  tlms  closely  relaliii" 
colleee  enrollnu-  its  to  .i  itmre  retuied  known  supporting  pi  pulation. 

Straight  lines  tilted  h\  the  le.ist  s<|uares  techiuijUe  t  *  j  ratn)  {Uh 
example  ot  eiiroilmeiii  to  popiilariorO  as  the  dependent  vaitab!  •  and  t.;ne 
lu  vears  as  :he  independent  -..mable.  is  |niniaiily  used  tor  piojeciuig.  This 
meth  'd'»l  -e^  is  gener  tll>  acceptable  tor  determining  a  long-iange  tiend  in 
d.it.i.  a>  Is  the  mteiiitoii  '»t  the  .luthors.  However,  it  also  t'retjueniK  results 
in  a  .k'^i/e  ot  dis«  . .iiiiniiitv  between  la-it  km>w'n  observations  and  vjhies 
ror  th»-  u!inu*diate  tollownji:  pro|L-ctcd  years.  This  uccurs  when  the  pro- 
le.  !:  d  trend  hrie  l.tils  [<»  coiric!^le  with  the  last  kriijwn  observation,  and 
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!he  p.oicclion  nius!  be  "rcloca!cd  "  L-arly  projected  ma>  ihus  be 

subject  to  gicatcr  deviation  from  the  long-range  trend  th;m  later  values, 
and  should  be  used  with  this  understanding  in  mind. 

The  Naiional  Center  for  Hduca!.jn  Statistics  employs  the  ^or.. 
sumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  to  establish  ^'consiant'dollar"  vahies.  The  (TI, 
designed  to  price  a  market  h...Ket  of  goods  and  sen'ices  purchased  by 
general  consumers,  has  little  relevance  'o  the  purchases  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  primarily  faculty,  n  M^j  rofessionais.  and  contracted 
scrviLLS.  Consequently  the  v:»iidity  of  projcctec  d  )llar  amounts  so  adjusted 
dr-pends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  CPI  happens  to  retlect  inflation  in  the 
'Education  industry.  Fortunately  recent  trends  in  the  CPI  and  the  fiigher 
Lducalioii  Price  Index  (desi^Jied  specifically  to  measure  inflation  in  current 
operations  i>f  colleges  ar  J  universit<es)  have  been  similar,  although  indi- 
vidual  yearly  values  diffe*  markedh  . 

15:4J/A-6 

Rankings  of  the  Stales.  Richard  J,  Nuancs,  00  pp.  (National 
Hducatior^  Association,  \Vas!:ini:ton.  I).C). 

This  IS  an  annual  report  of  I  ZH  rai-kod  iiMs  of  State  data  organized 
into  nine  se.^tions:  population,  errollmerU  and  attendance,  faculty,  gen- 
eral financial  resources,  governmental  revenue,  school  revenue,  govern^ 
mental  expenditures  and  dcut,  %.fi(H)l  expenditures,  and  nuscellaneous. 
.Mthough  orienK'tf  u-^ard  elei:ientary-secondary  .Jucation,  a  substantial 
number  o'*  measu.i'^  deal  directl>  -Aith  higher  education.  The  general 
demographic  and  economic  data,  i>:.rticularK  government  finances,  also 
are  of  value  lo  planners  at  the  pos:sccondary  level. 


15:4. 1/A7 

Stale  Pos:  ccondary  Hdtication  Profiles  Handbook.  Nancy  M. 
Berve.  cd.,  2()I  pp.  ( l^diication  Commission  of  the  Slates.  Den- 
ver, Colo.). 

The  handbook  is  published  annually  and  present,s  information  about 
posrsecond  --y  education  m  the  50  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Inlormalion  about  eac!  State  is  orgar'  /ed  into  ftjur  niain  par's  as  follows: 

Part  I  includes  a  narrative  description  of  the  State-level  coordinating 
or  govc.ning  agencv,  insiitutionai  governing  boards,  current  master  plan- 
ning actr-»*ies.  the  \2i)l  Commi'^.ion,  State  sitr:!':nt  assistance  agency  or 
agencies.  »ric  State  bo.ird  of  vi.,  .itional  education,  the  State-level  organiza- 
tion lor  private  Ciilleges.  .ind  the  State  licensure  or  approval  agencies. 
Additionally,  three  descriptions  are  included  tor  certain  groups  as  they 
applv  .  »  some  Slates  vnlunlary  or  sta:ulor\  committees  for  articulation 
heiwoen  elementarv -sect>ndar>  and  posiscctjndary  euucation,  norigovern- 
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menial  oriiarii/atioiis  whose  membership  includes  both  pubhc  and  private 
ins'!iuiions;and  staia'ory  advisory  comnMiiecs  or  task  forces. 

Pan  II  mcludf,  dcscripiive  siaiisucs  on  Siuie  population  and  trends. 
Slate  and  local  Hnancijl  base.  State  ^nd  local  governmental  spending,  State 
and  local  spending  on  iiiglier  education,  student  demand  for  public  higher 
education,  instiiutionai  program  mix.  faculty  support  and  load»  diversity 
of  postsecondarv  tunthng  sources,  and  student  tuition  and  fees. 

Part  III  ».  Judes  a  section  listing  the  annual  and  biennial  reports 
Dublished  by  State  agencies  available  .or  distribution.  Another  section 
contains  recently  published  special  reports  and  studies,  along  with  the 
title,  publication  date,  availability,  the  iigen^'y  requesting  and  completing 
the  report,  .ma  ma)(<>r  issues  covered. 

Part  IV  lists  special  reports  and  studies  currently  ijnderway  or  being 
planned. 


4.2  Bibliography 
15:4  2/S 

hduvational  Resources  Irforniation  Center  (ERIC) 

i-RK  .  sponsi>red  h>  the  National  institute  of  Uducatiun  (Nlh).  is  a 
•ulionwidi  nelwo.rk  ol  clearii, Junises  ar:d  other  contractors  designed  to 
develop  ,»  hihlio^ir.iphic  data  base  covering  the  ling)ish-lang:u'^e  literature 
ol  education  The  emphasis  is  v>n  the  fujiitive  litcrar*  re  (technical  reports, 
cvinicuhim  m,itenjls.  pro|ecl  descriptions,  etc.)  and  on  the  jouriial  article 
hteralure 

riie  sixteen  l-KIC  Clearinglunises  are  each  responsible  for  a  special- 
ized sc^unieni  or  the  entire  Tield .  e:g..  Ca^e.^r  hducaiioru  Higher  liducatii  n. 
Junior  (  ollei:es.  Teaclier  l  Jucalion.  etc.  liach  Clearinghouse  collects  docu- 
ments and  proce^>cs  (catalogs.  indLxes.  abstracts)  them  for  inclusion  in  the 
rna^inne- readable  d,i: a  base  The  (learingl muses  also  produce  syntheses  of 
the  hlciature  known  as  hilormation  .Analysis  P.oducts  and  assist  users  in 
reinevmv:  :ieeJ.*J  ir.iormation  I'rom  the  data  base. 

The  [.RK  Processing  i.nd  Reference  I'acility  is  responsible  for  editing! 
the  work  oi  the  (  learingh  ju-  :onst  acting  the  m  ■.  Jiine-r-adable  da!a 
H.-e.  photi  .t)p',  ng  the  rnor.  ..iv  .  .)slract  journal,  and  prt./iding  the  data 
r      on  ma*:neii^  rape  tu  interest'*  !  users. 

I  he  l:RI(  Dod  .neiii  Repiodu  tUMi  Service  (liDRS'  i  'der  from 
LDKS.  P  ()  Bux  1^0.  ..\rhnginn.  VA  :::iO)  is  responsible  tor  p  eparmg 
imcrotiche  of  .ill  dv.  nrnenrs  in  (he  system  w'.ich  are  released  oy  their 
author-,  tor  lep' i>diicMv>[i  'Hy;  ol  ihc  l*)tal).  I:I)KS  provides  a  sub- 

scriptit  -  -^^rvicc  tor  f  RIC  inicroticlie  and  processes  on-demai  ;;  -  .ucrs  lor 
iMicrotichi'  .ind  fuifvl  c<>p\ 

.UU 
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The  two  pnncipaJ  products  of  the  ERIC  system  are  the  abstract 
journals  (cited  below)  Rc^uurces  in  Hducation  (RIE)  and  Current  Index 
tn  JiHirnah  in  h'.ducatum  (CUE).  Secondary  products  are  the  Thesaurus  of 
l.RIC  Deunptors  (the  indexing  vocabulary),  the  niicroficKc  collection,  the 
ma^etic  tapes,  and  various  subsidiary  publications  such  as  the  Title  Index, 
Contract  \uniher  Index.  Report  Xuniber  Index,  etc. 

The  ERIC  data  base  is  retrievable  via  alJ  three  of  the  major  on-line 
vendors:  Lockheed.  SIX',  and  BRS.  The  ERIC  microfiche  collections 
exist  at  some  100  Icxa.ions  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Computer  searches 
oi  ERIC  are  available  from  several  Hundred  locations.  The  ERIC  system  is 
the  pre-eminent  bibliographic  data  l:..sc  in  the  field  of  education. 

Resources  in  Education  (RIE).  Kdiicational  Resources  Infjiroa- 
tion  (  enter  a-RIC).  approx.  400  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  D.C) 

A  inonihl)  aiistra^-t  journal  announcing  recently  completed  research 
reports,  descriptions  u!  programs,  and  other  documents  of  educational 
sigiiirlcaricc  indexed  by  subieci.  author,  and  institutional  source.  Abstracts 
;irt:  lirmted  to  100  w,ords.  I-junes  are  made  once  and  noi  repeated  in  subse- 
qucnr  ivsucs.  Perioi'ical  literature  is  not  included  (see  entry  !)eiow).  Cunm- 
iaiiv^v  semiannual  mdexes  are  available.  Annual  subscription  (i42.70) 
fr  ill.  ( "  S  (;o'.eriimeni  Priming  Office. 

Current  Index  to  Journals  In  Edu  ition  (CUE),  Hducat  nal 
Resources  Information  (enter  (ERIC),  approx.  300  pp.  (U.S. 
(.ov-rnment  Printini;  Office.  Washington.  D.C.). 

A  monihly  guiJj  to  rhc  periodical  liicrature.  wnh  coverage  of  riiore 
than  *"()()  major  educational  and  educai'on-reiated  publications.  It  includes 
a  mam  entry  section  with  ap;.  )tations.  and  is  inde.xed  by  subject.  ..athor. 
and  |ouni.il  ntie  An  :ifi..uai  cumulative  mdev  is  available.  Annual  sub- 
scription (  >  ;ui  Hum  I'  S.  (iovori.iner'i  Printing  Office. 


15.4  :> '79 

Higher  Education  Planning  A  Bihliographic  Handbook.  D.  Kent 
ILilsteaJ.  et^l  .  N.itional  Institute  of  Education.  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  lAlucation.  and  Welfare  539  pp.  (U.S.  Ciovemn. -nt 
Printing  Oflicc.  Washington.  D.C.). 

I'.Athcr  works  by  :,cais  Ma\  hew  .  Roger  Kelsey.  et  il..  provided  yearly 
nihil  iiraphic  c.,vrrage  oi  hiuiir-  education  literature,  but  have  been  dis- 
.•onf.nucd  riiis  volume  (ill>  the  void  by  establishing  a  continuing  bibliog- 
Lipliv  in  tlic  m.i|or  Me'J  of  rught.  educaiion  planning.  BcLause  planning 
;-ru.>mpjssc.  s.»  ni.iny  .ispccts  of  cducalH)n.  the  bibliography  isquiie  com- 
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prehensive  although  excluding  pedagogy,  learning  theory,  curriculum 
design,  and  other  topics  more  pertinent  to  institutiu.:  i!  study  than  State 
and  national  level  interest. 

Selectivity  is  key  to  the  bibliography's  value.  Entries  have  been  care- 
fully screened  and  are  recommended  by  experts  for  their  substance  and 
distinctive  contribution.  The  experts /servinf  as  Associate  Editors  in  their 
field  of  specialization,  are  well  known  scholais  and  practitioners  recog- 
nized for  their  competence.  Also  adding  value  to  the  bibliography  are  the 
complete  annotations  which  assist  the  reader  in  identifying  content  most 
likely  to  meet  his  specific  needs. 

Entries  are  organized  in  22  topic  areas: 
Admission,  Articulation,  Retention 
Campus  and  Building  Planning 
Comparative  Planning  Systems 
Demography 
Economics 

Education:?)  Communication  and  Technology 

Educational  Opportunity 

Faculty 

Finance 

Governance  and  Coordination 
Independent  (Private)  Higher  Education 
Institutional  Role  and  Mission 
Libraries 

Management-Quantitative  Approaches 
Planning-Issues,  Theory.  Reference 
Productivity  and  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 
Research 

Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting 
Space  Management  and  Projection 
Student  Characteristics  and  Development 
Student  Financial  Assistance 
Work  and  Education 

An  author  index  is  presented. 

4,3  Directory 
15:4.3./A-1 

Directory  of  Professional  Personnel.  Education  Commission  of 
the  States.  86  pp.  (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver, 
Colo.). 

This  is  a:i  annual  directory  providing  names,  addresses,  and  phone 
numbe'-s  or  st?tcw>dc  agencies  in  each  State  together  with  ,iames  and 
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'■  titles  of  principal  staff  nicmbers.  Other  organizations  included  are:  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB).  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher' Education  (NEBHE),  and  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  (WICHE)  together  with  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  and  planning  agencies  in  the 

•Canadian  Provinces. 


15:4.3/A.2 

Education  Directory:  Colleges  and  Universities,  Arthur  Podolsky 
and  Carolyn  R.  Smith,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  ^lealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  533  pp! 
(U.S.  Government  Printirg Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  book  iists  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  its  outlying  areas 
that  otfer  at  least  a  2-year  program  of  college-level  studies,  and  (in  most 
mstances)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally  iocognized  accr<*diting  agency  or 
approved  by  a  State  department  of  education  or  State  university.  The 
information  presented  for  each  institution  includes  its  telephone  area  code 
and  number,  address  (including  the  ZIP  code),  congressional  district  and 
county  in  which  it  is  located.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Fduca- 
lion  (FICh)  identification  code,  date  established,  fall  enrollment,  under- 
graduate tuition  and  fees,  sex  of  student  body,  calendar  system,  control 
or  aftihation,  higlies!  level  of  offering,  type  of  program,  accreditation, 
names  and  titles  of  principal  officers,  and  a  coded  clas.sincation  of  pnnci. 
pal  officers  by  functional  area  of  respi/nsibility. 


4.4   Data  and  Information  Sources  and  Services 
15:4.4/31 

EDSTAT  II  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washing- 
ton. [).^  . ). 

i:pSlA'r  II  K  a  national  on-line  education  data  :etrieval  system 
operated  by  the  Division  of  Statijitical  Services.  National  Centei  tor  liducn- 
tion  .SlaiKtics.  I  sors  anywhere  in  the  continental  United  States  can  query 
the  extensive  ilata  hank  (.f  education  statistics  ihrougli  standard  keyboard- 
type  computer  terminals  using  the  facilities  of  a  national  commercial  time- 
sharing vervice.  sponsored  by  the  Ciene-al  Services  Administration.  HDSTAT 
Jata  tiles  have  been  prepared  tor  use  with  an  information  management  and 
reinevul  software  package,  permitting  many  users  to  simultaneously  queiy 
the  v.ne  data  base  In  addition.  HDSTAT  data  files  are  available  in  FOR- 
FRA.N  compatible  turin  to  perrrji  users  to  develop  educational  models  or 
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perform  siaiisiicaJ  analysis  using  exisiirig  software  packages  (e.g..  SPSS  • 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences). 

EDSTAT  data  are  stored  both  on-line  arid  on  magnetic  tape.  Fre- 
quently used  data  are  immediately  available  to  users  Other  data  require 
delays  of  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours  (dcpcndii  g  upon  the  size  of  the 
data  file)  before  they  can  be  interactively  3cqjired  by  t).e  Ls  r.  Costs  of 
using  EDSTAT  vary  according  to  requirements  and  usage.  For  example, 
a  simple  tHbulation  from  an  aveiage  size  data  file  may  co^.t  !es3  than  S5.00 
to  prepare.  Other  types  of  reports  may  cost  in  excesi  of  SIQO.  The  user 
bears  all  telephone  and  data  proces5ing  charges  for  his  use.  All  EDSTAT 
data  base  preparation  and  storage  costs  are  incurred  by  NCES. 

EDSTAT  Data  Bases,  The  scope  A  ECSTAT  data  holdings  is  esscn- 
a  iially  limited  to  United  States  government  statistics,  primarily  iho.se  col- 
lected by  NCES.  To  dale.  EDSTAT  has  pl3.:ed  r.nphasis  on  developing 
post  jcondary-  education  data  resources  (e.g.,  hHGlS)  for  public  access, 
out  there  are  increasing  numbers  ot  requests  for  other  types  of  education 
data- vocational,  elcmcr  tary/secondary,  etc. -and  EDSTAT  is  actively 
seeking  to  address  these  data  needs. 


15:4.4/S-2 

NCHEMS  Database  Holdings  :  .y-v.  .  -Natio-^al  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  >>.'  :i::\r.u  boulder,  v^olc). 

The  NCHEMS  dataHase  holdii.x-  *  data  from  such  organiza- 

tions as  NCES,  the  Census  Bu-  lence  Foundation,  and  the 

Center  /or  Human  Resources.  *  •':t:tuu*  n?  .\-  '  States  are  predominant 
units  of  analysis  m  the  database.  Tfio  •  latter  includi-s  •  nrollments. 
earned  Jeprces  conferred.  emp'.^ycT.-  :.«•*  •  education,  :iuitutional 
characteristics.  State-level  tlnai  ..c...  "-sJiJ-j'.  «ial  finances,  and  general 
population  demographics  and  ot''-.'  i^i'-'  A.  .  of  individual  States.  Several 
data  files  arc  comj'ilations  of  dat  i.  .  large  nun'iber  of  sources.  These 
data  files  were  primarily  created  -articular  research  and  c'-^a  analysis 
pro|ects.  and  represent  a  rich  set  of  ♦lata  vyhicn  ^-an  be  used  t  rther  indi- 
viduals for  postseco-  dar>'  education  ri-varca  aru  planning. 

In  addition  tc  »mprehensive  database  holdings,  NCHEMS  access 
a  number  of  data  mana-^emenr  ar-!  ana'ys;^  packages  is  provided.  These 
include:  MARK  IV,  the  Bureau  ot  Labo.-  ^t-^tistics*  Table  Producing  L^in- 
guage  (TPL).  Biomedical  Computer  ?xo^\x:\'i  fOMCP),  Statistical  Package 
tor  the  Social  Scic.ices  (SPSS).  Statist  ca!  Analysis  System  (SAS).  MINI- 
TAB  and  OSIRIS.  These  packages  pro*:^  -.-  th^.  c.»  . ability  of  :tf^:2:.^.\- .\  v.  , 
con.bining.  und  reformattmg  data  file*:,  'ho  cap"!Mlit>  fo-  ^rx^^nsivc 
and  sophisticated  statistical  analysis  of  the  daia 

iBM  .^60/1^5  located  ^.t  tl. »  United  Airlines  Computing  Center  in 
i">?n'^er  is  ur.ed.  A  remote  lob  cr      hcii.cy.  located  in  NCHHMS.  is  used  to 
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communicate  with  the  system  at  I' '.  -  Nir.=-tr?.ck.  800  bpi.  1 600  bpi.  and 
6250  bpi  ta  «  drives  are  avaUablt.  :  !.,s  caj)ch..ity  is  suppleme-nted  by  the 
academic  computing  center  at  the  t.ivcrsity  of  Colorado.  Hardware  faciii- 
ties  there  include  dual  CDC  6400\  uid  h  and  O-tra-k.  800' 1600  bpi  tape 
drives. 


15:A.4/76 

A  Guide  to  Sources  of  F^'ucalioiial  Infoni.stton.  Marda  L. 
Woodbury.  371  pp.  (In'-...rm:i-;-jn  Resources  Pr-  j.  Washington, 

This  reference  is  a  K   the  .ollow;     types  of  information 

sources:  1)  printed  mate;  which  cunsolidntv.  keep  current,  or  lead  to 
further  sources  of  informarion;  2)  eJucatior.  !.-,.ries  or  information  cen- 
ters; vjrganizations  and  govrnm.-v  >;»e;.u  •  ..ctive  or  knowledgeable  in 
tduca;.  .r.  related  fields;  and  4)  v^..;ia;  •.  bibhographic  services. 

Elementary  a":  iccondao  ediic:.  io .  sre  more  comprehensively 
covered  than  posisecondary  education  t- scriptions  provide  the  user 
with  a  clear  means  of  tapping  the  p^renr^ai  source  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  type  of  information  availabit. 


15:4.4/75 

A  Reference  CukJ.  v.  Po.tsecondary  Education  Data  Sources. 
Katherine  A.  Alim  i;-.  irz  pp.  (National  Center  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Management  >  stems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

This  reference  n  --.e  only  guide  directed  exdusively  to  identifying 
data  sources  useful  to  postsecondary  education  planning.  It  describes 
publications,  articles,  and  data  bases  related  to  most  of  the  items  of  infor- 
ma?,.:n  identified  the  ^CHEfAS  Statev^ide  Mea.vrcs  Inventory  {KWm^n, 
Wing,  and  .Mcl.3yy/:;.n.  1975).  For  the  various  references,  information  is 
provided  on  how  J'<.  ..^ata  are  organized,  the  kinds  of  information  given, 
the  level  of  aggregation,  the  years  for  which  data  are  available,  and  those 
measdre;i  :n  the  Stau'wid"  Measures  Inventory  which  correspond  to  the 
data  referenced. 


15:4.4/74 

Di-ectory  of  Lducational  Statistics:  A  Guide  to  Sources.  Malcolm 
C.  Hamilton.  71  pp.  (Pierian  Press.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.). 

This  directory  guides  readeis  to  sources  of  educational  statistics, 
both  current  ard  hisfotical.  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  publication 
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history  of  each  series  is  described  on  a  year-by  year  basis.  The  descriptions 
for  the  statistical  entri^  are  general,  and  insufficient  to  determine  the 
data's  compatibihty  with  other  elemenls.  A  helpful  improvement  would  be 
more  detailed  descriptions  ol  the  series  to  include  format  of  presentation, 
coding  <:mployed,  and  levcis  of  aggregation. 
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Productivity  and 
Cost-Benefit  Analysis 


Wayne  R.  Kirschling 


The  most  common  conceptual  model  of  productivity 
IS  based  on  the  relationships  among  inputs  (factors  of  pro- 
duction), processes  (production  technologies),  and  outputs 
(products  or  goods  and  services).  A  distinction  is  usually  made 
between  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Effectiveness  involves 
producing  the  "righf  output  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
certain  goods  and  services,  the  expectations  of  fmancers.  and 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  producing  unit.  Efficiency 
entails  producing  outputs  by  the  least  costly  combination  of 
inputs  and  processes. 

The  dist.nction  is  sometimes  maJe  between  mechanical 

Tn^f  k\  "'^"'^^  input-process-output  model) 

and  behavioral  models.  The  behavioral  model  considers  such 
concepts  as:  incentives  for  and  constraints  on  individual  and 
collective  behaviors,  the  correlation  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, e.g.,  peer  groups  among  students,  and  the  community  of 
-scholar,  among  faculty.  These  two  model,  are  not  opposed- 
rather  they  provide  important,  complementary  perspectives 
on  higher  education  productivity,  fhe  mechanical  model 
provides  important  data  on  huw  inputs  and  processes  affect 
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outputs,  the  kind  of  information  often  needed  for  State  and 
Federal  planning.  The  behavioral  model  helps  explain  why 
higher  education  cannot  be  considered  in  purely  mechanical 
or  "black  box"  terms.  Unless  human  behavior  is  considered 
in  introducing  operational  changes,  little  real  improvement 
is  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

The  entries  selected  in  this  topic  are  intended  to  increase 
awareness  and  unc  islanding  of  prt^ductivity  and  help  planners 
maintain  and  impro  higher  educaiion  productivity  in  terms 
of  reduced  cos.s  ;md  improved  outcomes.  The  entries  wituin 
the  following  subtopics  are  subdivided  according  to  whether 
they:  I)  report  empirical  tmdings,  2)  suggest  means  for  im- 
proving productivity,  or  3)  describe  and  discuss  appropriate 
methodology. 

Outcomes.  Outcome  considerations  are  part  of  the  plan- 
ning process,  for  goals  developed  during  planning  can  be  viewed 
as  intended  outcomes.  Because  Mie  goals  of  education  are 
consideretl  under  several  other  topics  (see  also  Topic  I  1 : 
Institutional  Role  and  Mission;  and  Topic  15:  Planning- 
Issues,  Theory,  Reference),  the  primary,  but  not  exclusive 
emphasis  here  is  on  entries  which  concentrate  either  on  how 
goals  can  be  translated  into  measurable  outcomes,  or  on  how 
acli:al  outcomes  compare  with  previously  developed  goals. 
Studies  in  this  sublopic  consider  such  outcomes  as  student 
achievement,  faculty  productivity,  and  degrees  awarded.  Other 
entries  cover  ways  to  assess  needs  and  build  outcome  con- 
siderations into  higher  educaiion  management.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  emphasize  entries  which  refiect  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  broad  individual  and  social  outcomes  with- 
out delving  into  specialized  interest  groups. 

Costs.  If  outcomes  can  be  described  as  a  pivotal  f'^  Jtor 
in  planning,  osls  are  an  inevitable  factor.  Costs  are  primarily 
studied  from  an  institutional  standpoint  -ways  to  use  resources 
more  efficienlh  .  ways  ;o  reduce  expenditures,  and  ways  to 
,ichieve  io^.^-cosl  instruction.  This  cost  analysis  involves  all 
:ypes  of  costs:  total.  Tixed.  variable,  marginal,  and  average, 
r.ludenl  costs  arc  covered  in  Topic  21:  Student  Financi.il 
.Assisl;jnce,  the  question  (^f  underwriting  costs  and  how  this 
can  be  acconij  lished  js  covered  in  Topic  9:  Finance.  Other 
theoretical  jiul  nKuToccononiic  cone  "ns  of  higher  education 
are  considered  in  Topic  ^:  liconomics. 
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Cost/Outcome  Relationships.  In  some  ways  the  analyses 
of  costs  and  outcomes  are  becoming  specialized  in  higher 
education.  Outcomes  arc  largely  the  concern  of  academicians 
faculty  and  department  heads;  costs,  of  accountants  and  finan- 
cial managers.  Often  these  two  interests  come  together  only 
at  the  chief  executive  or  board  of  regents  level.  This  division 
IS  seemingly  un.^upportive  to  productivity  (at  least  in  theory 
and  probably  in  practice);  it  is  only  when  costs  and  outcomes 
are  analyzed  in  combination  that  productivity  studies  realize 
their  full  potential.  In  higher  education,  planned  outcomes 
need  to  be  adequately  supported.  Financing  i.i  turn  needs 
the  direction  provided  by  clear  and  agreed-upon  goals  and 
objectives.  This  s.ibtopic  addresses  the  link  between  costs  and 
outcomes. 

The  cost  of  programs  and  their  final  impact  are  requir-d 
to  measure  productivity.  This  dual  measurement  requirement 
should  be  of  major  concern  to  planners,  for  inadequate  pro- 
ductivity studies  can  damage  the  substance  of  higher  education 
just  as  .-omplcte  studies  can  enhance  i'.  The  entries  chosen 
here  are  intended  to  provide  background  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity analyses  that  are  complete  and  beneficial 
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1.0  outcome:- 

1.1  Empirical  Studies 


16:1.1/771 

*The  Effects  of  Academic  Departments  on  Student  Learning/* 
Rodney  T.  Hartnett  and  John  A.  Centra.  The  Journal  ofHh^her 
Education.  September/October,  17  pp. 

This  study  is  a  Kcy  addition  to  the  literature  dealing  with  college 
effects  on  student  outcomes.  Most  of  the  eailier  research  on  college 
effectr  has  focused  on  the  impacts  of  different  college  environments. 
Hence,  the  unit  of  aru  ysis  jn  these  studies  was  the  institution.  In  this 
<'udy,  the  focus  is  on  the  effects  of  academic  departments.  Specifically, 
the  ^'effects  of  academic  departments  on  student  acliievement  as  assessed 
by  standard  measures  of  knowledge  v  ithjn  selected  subject  areas'*  is 
studied.  Departments  from  four  fields-biology  (N  =  43).  business  (N. =37). 
mathemaUcs  (N  =38).  and  psychology  (N  =  35)-are  studied.  The  criterion 
measures  arc  the  average  scores'of  studer^t-s  from  each  aepartment  on  the 
advanced  tests  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  (GRE)  and  the  field 
tests  of  the  Undergraduate  Program  (UP)  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.  Information  on  depai;mental  characteristics  was  gathered  by  a 
»urvey  of  departmental  chairmen. 

Three  specific  questions  are  addressed:  (1)  Akxe  there  jubslanlial 
differences  between  deparlinents  within  an  institution  as  regards  their 
effects  on  student  leainin^;?.  (2)  Are  there  differences  in  student  learning 
effects  among  sub-discipline  specialties  within  the  i;amc  department?, 
and  (3)  Are  there  de  vartmental  characteristics  which  correlate  with 
the  student  learning  effects  o^  departments?  The  findings  of  ilie  study 
with  regard  to  each  of  these  questions  respectively  aa*  that:  (1)  ^'^Ihere 
does  appear  to  be  evidence  for  f.equent  educational  effect  differences 
between  departments  v^ithin  the  same  institution,  (2)  '*Thcre  was  very 
little  diversity  (in  educjtional  effects]  between  subfields  within  depart* 
menis."  and  {^)  "Analysis  of  various  chirac»^ristics  oi'  departments 
failed  to  identify  any  features  consistently  associated  with  indices  of 
effectiveness. *' 

The  major  hmitation  of  this  important  study,  which  it  shares  with 
many  other  studies  in  this  area,  is  that  it  looks  at  a  singli*  outcome -in  this 
case,  student  achievement  as  measuied  standaru  measures.  The 
analytical  ntethodolojiy  it  empl  oys  (regression  analysis)  is  suited  to  th? 
study  of  a  single  outcome  hut  not  of  the  multiple  outcomes  that  character- 
ize  most  academic  departments.  Tliis  limitation  does  not  detract  from  the 
study's  mar^r  finding  thai  there  are  important  differences  at  the  depart- 
mental le  cl  m  student  learnm^. 
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16:1.1/77-2 

"Productivity  RaHngs  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Psychology 
Based  on  PubUcations  in  the  Journals  of  the  Ameriran  Psycho- 
logical Association.".  W.  Miles  Cox  and  Viola  Catt.  American 
Psychologist.  October,  2 1  pp^.        '      \^  ' 

The  purpojc  of  this  study  is  to  provide  objective  indexes  quaUty 
for  graduate  prop' mis  in  psychology.  Quality  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  publications  ir  i3  journals  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
These  journals  were  chosen  for  their  selectivity  (as  evidenced  by  their 
rejection  rates)  and  by  their  prestige  among  psychologists.  The  number 
of  articles  associated  with  each  of  .the  76  most  productive  colleges  and 
universities  arc  reported  for  each  period  from  1970  through  1975. 

An  ovevall  taole.  as  weU  as  separate  tables,  are  presented  for  each  of  the 
13  journals.  A  table  which  ra.'7kj  programs  on  their  overall  productivity 
per  faculty  member  is  also  movided. 

•  The  methodolog>.  arsJ  results  of  this  study  are  compared  to  thoso 
ot  the  1970  American  Council  on  Education  sponsored  study  of  Roose 
and  Andersen.  The  R  jose  and  Andersen  study  and  its  predecessor  (Cartter. 
1966)  are  criticized  because.  "  .  .  they  were  based  on  no  objective  indexes 
of  quality  but  merely  upon  the  'rep  .ation*  of  the  raters  (further- 
more) these  ratings  provide  only  a  global  view  of  faculties  as  a  wv-ole. 
they  obscure  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  programs  in  particular  areas' 
ol  psychology."  / 

Considerabu-  differences  in  results  are  noted  between  this  study  and 
the  Roose  and  Ande.sen  study.  Possible  biases  in  tf\e  Roose  and  Andersen 
study  against  programs  stressing  i,,plied  psychology  against  newer  pro- 
&rdjn5  and  agauist  smaller  programs  are  observed  in  statistical  tests  which 
com|/a,e  the  results  uf  this  study  to  Roose  and  Andersen  results. 

Ih.:  <:udy  provides  a  number  of  interesting  findings  about  youAnfl/ 
vubiKan.m  productivity.  For  example,  the  productivity  of  the  76  most 
productive  programs  rose  only  1.0  percent  during  this  6ycar  period- 
lew  programs  were  found  to  be  equally  productive  in  all  a-  s  of  psy- 
chology; and  m  an  aggregate  sense,  there  were  wide  variations  in  produc- 
tivity even  among  the  most  productive  programs. 

While  limited  to  just  psychology,  this  study  is  important  because 
It  criticizes  the  Roose  and  Andersen  study  which  applies  to  graduate  pro- ' 
grams  in  all  disc:plines.  Its  major  strength  is  that  it  provides  a  concrete 
example  ol  how  joumil  publication  productivity  can  be  Mudied  It  recog- 
nizes a  number  oflimiiations  including  the  need  to  account  To?"  the  pro- 
duction .jf  hooks  and  the  possibility  the  "the  quality  of  instruction 
that  a  graduate  student  riceives  is  inversely  ilatcc'  to  the  proUficacy 
ol  his  or  her  professors."  Its  major  weakness  s  that  it  attempts  tc  use 
a  measure  of  quantity  as  a  pr«vy  for  a  measurr  of  quality.  This  equation  is 
done  to  facilitate  the  comparison  wuh  the  Roose  and  Andersen  qualify 
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nnkings.  The  .  omparisc  n  is  misleading  because  different  atiribuics  arc 
being  measuied. 


IS. 1.1/76 

Studies  ofProductivity  in  Knowledge  Production  and  Utilization 
by  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Departments  of  Education.  David 
L.  Clark  and  Egon  G.  Cuba.  60  pp.  (Rile  Occasional  Paper 
Scries,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington). 

This  study  was  part  of  a  larger  2-ycar  study  of  knowlrd-e  pro- 
duction and  utilization  (KrU)  activities  in  scliools.  colleges.  ■'::d  depart- 
mcnts  of  education  (SCDE's).  The  overall  study  was  funded  by  tlit  ^'ati  )nal 
Institute  of  Education  and  conducted  by  Research  on  Instiiut  oas  of 
Teacher  Education  (RITE)  staff  at  Indiana  University, 

Seven  separate  anal>  ses  were  accomplished.  These  analyses exan'ined' 
1 )  publications  in  educational  journals,  (2)  documents  stored  in  t];e  Re- 
sources in  Education  (RIE)  file  of  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC),  (3)  published  books  in  education,  (4)  presentations  at 
national  conventions  of  educational  associations,  (5)  KPU  projects  in  edu- 
cation fundcf*  b..  private  foundations,(6)  ICPU  projects  in  education  funded 
by  other  ajscncies,  and  (7)  the  institutional  source  of  terminal  degrees  oi' 
faculty  if  SCIjL's/* 

Rr*dts  for  individual  schools,  colleges,  and  departments.-of education 
a:e  not  reported.  It  is  suggested  that  this  data  is  available  upon  request. 
The  1 .367  SCDE*s  sludied  are  broken  down  into  1  2  categories  on  the  basis 
of  three  factors:  degree  level  offered  in  education  (doctoral,  master's, 
baccalaureate-;  institutional  control  (public,  private),  and  likely  involve- 
mcnt  in  educational  KPU  ( more  likely,  less  likely). 

The  doctoral-granting  u.  iversitics,  whether  publicly  or  privately  con- 
trolled, rank  highest  in  all  areas  studied  In  both  totai  and  per  faculty  mem- 
ber oiitpui  Some  planning  dilemmas  for  governmental  agencies,  for  foun- 
dations, and  for  individual  institutions  ar  .ing  out  of  these  findings  are 
discusvd.  These  dilemmas  center  around  vhef  her  or  not  the  "weak"  shouid 
be  strengthened.  .Additional  analyses  are  perforim  i  which  look  at  winch 
types  of  SCDE's  are  high  producers.  Interestingly,  approximately  40  per- 
cent f  tlie  153  doctoral  institutions  are  eillicr  middle,  low.  or  non- 
producers  in  this  classification  scheme.  These  findings  suggest  the  need  for 
looking  at  institutions:  individually  and  not  just  by  type.  Finally,  the  edu- 
cational o^itput  of  SCDE's  is  compared  to  the  output  of  other  college  and 
university  .agencies  fo.g..  departments  of  economics  ant'  business)  and 
3gcn':ics  outsic'  :  colleges  and  universities  (e.g..  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, US.  Government  agencies).  The  major  finding  of  this  analysis  is  that 
SCDE*s  account  for  approximately  40  percent  of  iUk  output  in  the  variou.. 
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areas  suid.cd,  This  ranges  from  .  low  of  appr.,x„n..toly  6  p.r.ont  ,ho 
fcKK  atations  to  over  55  pora-nt  ot'  the  journal  citations. 

This  study  is  an  Hnport.-nt  one  for  two  reasons.  !-irst  it  utilizes  a 
•Uitnber  (.1  varied  measures  of  research  and  development  output  Second 
.1  deals  with  schools,  colleges,  and  d.partmenrs  of  cd,.  ition  (nvcn  th-" 
projections  of  e.vcess  teacher  supply,  support  for  these  SCDL's  is  and  will 
continue  to  h.  doscly  examined.  The  data  as..-mblcd  for  this  .tudv  and 
the  resultant  findings  provide  valuable  ins.jdns  into  these-  examinations 


16:1.1/70 

A  Rating  of  Graduate  Program.s.  Kenneth  D.  Roose  and  Charles 
J.  Andersen.  115  pp.  (American  Council  on  liduealion  Wash- 
ington. D.CM. 

l-or  all  practical  purposes  this  study  is  a  replication  of  an  earlier 
American  (  ouncil  on  hducation  .tudy  conducted  in  1 'JM  bv  Allan  Cartter 
(artter-s  ;tudy  involved  4.000  faculty  members  at  106  insi.:c:t,ons  and 
looked  at  30  disciplines.  This  .:udy  involved  (,.000  respondents  at  130 
in-mitions  .md  covered  3(,  disciplines.  To  be  included  m  this  studv  an 
mst  udun  had  to  have  awarded  at  least  100  doctorates  in  tw.  or  more 
.■-!S.  -..nes  over  the  last  10  years  •  r  which  data  vas  available.  Within 
these  mstitutions,  to  be  incifded  as  a  disc-ipline.  a  departmct  hau  to  have 
awarded  at  least  one  di;ctor."e  in  the  last  10  years. 

Senior  scholars,  elepartmeni  chairm.  n.  and  junior  scholars  were 
asked  to  provide  peer  ratings  in  three  areas:  ( I  )  the  quai.tv  of  the  gradu.;- 
(arulrv.C)  t.;e  effectiveness  of  the  doctoral  program,  and  (3)  iecen""t  change 
.n  quality  of  graduate  education.  i-acult\  ratings  were  .,n  a  (vpoint  scale 
rr-nging  ,rom  "not  ,.fficient  for  doctoral  t....mng"  to  "distinguished  "  I'ro- 
grams  were  rated  on  a  4-point  scale  fr.jin  "  not  attractive'"  to  "eMrenelv 
attractive.-  (  hamie  wai  r..cd  on  a  •♦•point  .s.  ,|c-  from  "worse  than  5  \  ears 
:.go   to  "betier  than  5  years  ago." 

Kesults  are  pr.>vided  by  mst-tiition  for  each  discipline.  The  leading 
ins:  •  .:mns  are  ranked,  all  other  insi.iutions  are  placed  within  appropriate 
groups  hasc-d  on  their  scores,  but  they  are  not  'ranked  withm  that  i;roup 
f  or  the  leading  institutions,  o.npari.oii.s  are  made  vl.erever  possible  to 
the  l%4  (  artter  rankings  and  to  the  ..inkings  arisiimoiit  of  a  Ih'l  stiid\ 
conducted  by  Kennision. 

The  autiiors  point  nut  several  poi:  y  implicanons  of  the  studv  The 
ti:si  ,t  these  is  .-•at  improvements  -n  guduate  education  should  not  he 
stressed  at  the  expense  of  improvements  -n  undcrgradu;;te  education  A 
secmd  rc.:.mmendation  revolves  around  -the  apparent  duplication  of 
progran-  resource^  particularly  by  the  pubi.c  institutions  within  a  state  " 
riie  a,:-hors  feel  that  "A  hard  look  must  he  taken  at  programs  which  fall 
l^  -low  desired  standards,  with  a  view  toward  either  shapmg  up  or  elimmating 
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Ihcrn."  Addiiionjlly.  the  julhrrs  tcel  thjl.  'T-rom  the  standpeinl  of 
njliuiul  policy,  considcrjtion  nmi:  he  given  to  the  possibility  that  in  the 
'.uture  J  more  thjn  sulllcient  supply  of  Ph.D.'s  for  most  traditioujl  uses 
cjn  be  trained  in  tiic  graduate  programs  ot.  say.  50  or  so  top-rated  institu- 
tions." 

Tins  study  is  irnportani  in  several  ways.  It  is  the  last  reasonably  com- 
prehensive rating  of  graduate  programs.  The  ratings  of  this  study  are  some- 
times used  to  justify  maintaining  or  increasing  budget  allocation.  In  these 
instances,  these  ratings  are  being  used  as  an  outcome  proxy.  In  addition, 
these  ratings  are  used  in  other  studies  to  provide  a  quality  adjustment  to 
oth:r  outcomes  (e.g..  doctorates  awarded).  The  results  of  this  study  are 
both  controversial  (mostly  because  they  are  based  solely  on  subjective 
opinions)  and  outdated.  Still,  they  continue  to  be  used  as  the  best  alterna- 
tive in  stud,  s  of  jtraduafr  education. 

See  also:  T(»pic  20:  Student  CJiaracteristics  and  Development ;  Topic  17: 
Research  and  Rescarcli  Administration:  and  Topic  5;  Economics.  Suj- 
lopic  4.0  r.conom.L  Impact  of  Higlicr  Education  on  Stude:»ts. 

20:1.1/'^  l  our  C  ritical  Yt'  irs:  r.ffects  >  f  College  on  Beliefs.  Attitudes, 
and  Knowledge.  Alexander  W.  Astm,  2^3  pp  '  lossev-Bass.  San  Francisco). 

20  V3/7  7  liucstment  in  Learning;  The  Individual  and  Social  Value  of 
•Vmerican  Higher  I-.ducation.  Howard  K,  Bowen.  507  pp.  (Jossey-Bass.  San 
l-rancisco). 

1 .2  Recommendations 
16.1  .2/76 

Improving  Educational  Outcomes.  New  Directions  for  Higher 
Eviucjtion.  No.  \b.  Oscar  T.  Lcnning.  ed..  1C5  ;)p.  ( Jossey-Bass. 
San  Francisco).. 

This  siHircchook  jonsisis  of  five  articles.  Leonard  L.  Baird  writes  of 
**.v.iys  thai  educators  can  improve  the  campus  environment  to  promote 
:tudeii:  learning,  with  .pecial  attention  on  collecting  the  facts  before  trying 
iM)ssihle  remedies.**  H.D.  Schalock  reviews  'Vvidcn-.e  about  the  eiTirciive- 
i.ess  of  old  as  well  as  new  ;inpri..  :hes  to  m:  riijiion"  and  provide  "a  pre- 
v.ew  of  likely  .pproaches  in  thi»  future,"  .Villiani  Moore.  Jr.  describes 
.Imiijues  for  ir.creasinv:  'he  learning  of  poorly-prepared  students,  includ- 
ing chaiuc^  in  administrative  and  faculty  attitudes,*'  Ernest  G.  Palola  and 
liMioihy  Lchniai...  relate  their  experience  with  tl.j  Program  Effectiveness 
md  Related  (*osi  (PhK(')  system  being  used  at  Empire  State  College  an- 
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describe  how  it  "is  awitribuiint-  to  infomicd  decisions  about  educational 
outcomes."  Finally.  Lennini;  otnmenis  on  "(he  evide  :ce  r-gardiriK 
unproved  .carnin;.  and  about  the  tole  of  research  andevaluu  ui  in  iurthc'r 
improvements.", 

One  ver>  useful  feature  o\  this  sourcebook  is  the  leniithy  references 
which  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  In  addition.  Lenning  pro- 
vides  a  ^uide  to  helpful  literati.. .  .ii  four  areas:  attrition/retention- devel- 
opmental  outcomes;  innovation/instruction;  and  student  characteristics. 
This  sourcebo.)k  is  an  im-ortant  addition  to  the  literature  on  higher  edu- 
cation  outc.'-...-s.  It  is  the  only  majo  work  on  how  to  go  about  improving 
higher  eJucation  learning  outcomes  that  covers  a  broad  range  of  ap. 
proaches.  Almost  all  or!  the  other  literature  in  this  area  either  cinpl.asi/es 
methodology,  reports  tindings.  or  focuses  on  one  particular  improvement 
strategy. 

See  also:  Topic  i:  Institiitiunal  Role  and  .Mission  for  rele.ant.  related 
references 

1.-5  Methodoioi'y 

13:1. 3'78 

Mca.sure.,  of  Iii.stitutional  Goal  .A  -hievenK  i.  Uonard  C  Roni- 
"O-.  >1  pp.  (.National  Cont-.r  fui  Higher  luliication  Management 
Systems.  Boulder.  Colo.). 

.    Ore  of  ,he  mi.ssmg  links  in  Higher  education  is  that  between  institu- 
sta.ements  of  goals  an-l  .  ...tK-  n^asures  of -.Hitcomes.  It  s  impo  • 

n  :iiri;;; '. ;'' r'''^  •■"  •'^-"^ ''-^'^'-^ ^r-inc  outZ:s 

h    n7  1,         n     '  T"'  ^-'^         or  have  net 

been  .Khioved  This  study  aiie.npis  to  :.cl,ieve  this  translation 

■f  six  kind's  IT'  f  at  4^  ,„.:au,ions 

1    kinds  participated  11.  this  study.  fMey  were  asked  about  their  in.st,- 

u  n  ,  goals  and  about  how  progress  t.,.varc!  those  goals  should  h.  mea- 
suied.  lluee  ,er.-.al  tlndings  emerged.  I,  G.-al  a-  1  P,easure  preferencvs 
'Zm' aT!r's    '^T  7^"'"'">-'  '>  pc-s.  not  among  trustees,  fact.lty.  and 

di  w  ,st..tors.       Tradit,on:.l  piocess  n..asures  of  institutional  perfor- 

;  ,r  ,  "  ^'"^'-•"•■'-•"">-  -J  --".iture  patterns  were 

rejected  n>  ..i„,ost  i.,  categories  of  respondents;  an.i  })Q  ai.c  .ncasures 
fHTtaimng  ,o  such  iniracts  of  higher  education  as  sati.sl.-ti-.n  ^ow  h  "nj 
value  added  were  most  p-referred  by  the  studv  population 

studied  ;;''h,'''. <•>•  institutions 
studied,  p  .biK  d.H.-torate.g,anting  universities,  private  doctoratcgrantin. 
universities,  public  co:„p:..hensive  universities  and  colle.es.  priva  e     , , 
p.ehenMve  universuies  and  colleges,  liberal-arts  colleges;  and  Z-vear  cc!l. 

P^c^!(^;T"''  -■^P""''-Mudg.„en-..  on  the  aopro- 

pr.atcn.ss  o,  _0  diflerent  goal  areas  for  their  tyj  e  of  institution.  ^  nese 
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goal  areas  cunlonn  to  th"  Institutionjl  (jojI  Inventory  developed  by  the 
liducjlionjl  lesiing  Service.  In  jddi:!  n.  lesulls  oi^  appropriate  measures 
o;  progress  are  reported  by  goal  aiea  and  type  of  institution.  Dillerences 
betwt'en  tacultv  .  administrators,  and  tiustees  on  appropriateness  ot"  goal 
areas  'nd  on  prelerred  measures  ol  progress  are  explored. 

Tfif  sludy  concludes  by  identifying  14  types  of  mforriiatn.n  that 
would  provide  .acceptable  indications  of  prov?ress  for  th?  sevc.i  goal  areas 
rate  1  as  •  »ost  important  N>f  eacli  of  the  six  types  of  institutions  surveyed 
In  ai)d;tiori.  this  in!orii..:tion  generally  would  be  acceptable  to  all  tl.rer 
l>  pes  '  f  .csponJent^  The  14  rypc^  of  inlormation  thai  would  accomplisn 
this  arc 

•  '-"''uleiii  ability  to  apply  knowledge 

•  (. ontmumg  actr.  ■  intellectual  involvemeiil  of  foirnc:  students 
in  other  than  f«nrnal  avivarici'd  stud> 

•  Course  nflt  iru',s  and  instituMonal  opportumties  pertaining  to 
lite  development  of  individual  goals,  values,  and  personal 
growth 

•  Students  and  or  former  students  expressing  concern  -  tor 
human  weltarc  and  well-being. 

•  \  mplover  saiisl'ac"o":  wi.h  former  students*  vucatioriwl  or  jiro- 
lessionai  tra.i'  ng 

•  Sch«)larl\  vorks  produced  by  graduate  students  and; or  lorrner 
giaJ'iate  students  considered  suitable  for  publication 

•  Hasic  lesearcti  )ublications  or  other  results  of  scholarly  eft'nrt 
pro  luced  by  students  or  t'aculty  members  during  the  past  year 

•  I  valuations  and  perceptions  of  members  of  .he  community 
'eg:irdini:  tlie  quality  of  institutional  services  available  to  them 

•  I  xistence  ot  special  courses  and  programs  to  meet  tiie  needs  ot 
particular  grtiups  of  students 

•  Institutional  policies  and  proceduies  developed  in  pr»)tect  ihc 
e\er:isc  ot  academic  fieedom  by  Uiculty  and  students 

•  .•Vtt'.'iulance  and  pariicipalion  by  taculty  in  th.  taculiy  senate 
•  »r  snnilar  body 

•  f-acultv  and  staff  perceptunis  and  evaluaiioiis  ot  intemai  morale 

•  Sfjileni  and,  or  taculty  al!.»ndaiice  at  cultural  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  institution 

•  impacts  of  w,  'diftcations  made  m  jourses  and  programs 

16:1  3/77-1 

Identifying  and  .\;sessing  Necd.s  in  Postsecondary  Education: 
A  Review  and  Synthesis  of  the  Liternturo  Review  Ldition.  Oscar 
r.  Leniung.  Hdward  M.  Cooper  and  J.  Rc^hert  Passmore.  126  pp. 
(National  C'entcT  for  Higher  luiiication  Management  Systems. 
Boulder.  C  oloJ. 
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needs  Jistfssnicnt    Fornnli/o.l  t   »*'niuii/cj 

UK  r.,rfn  .        Lonnini!  pnmrs  our  th:jr 
Vr.r  .oII.,.s  h.vc  .        .h.,r  round,n,  cndvav.rcd  undcr- 
^^and  rhe  eonunurntie.        siu-ic.t>  they  v^vv.  and  h..- 
best  ..cet  thcuncca.hu.  . ,  ■   V    .  h  asscssn;nu  cllorts  h.v 
hecn  subjective.  unsyst.rnatK  hoc.  Dur.r,  the  -^TO's 

ihey  K'fvc.  and  ro  cvalf  •  ,      -..      .  . 

. .  ,  •  •  'ti  ;i  itnch  more 

e.  tive  manner 

N^ith  an  ...  ,v:  mccptuaJ  Jrarnev.  :^  Jut  o  hM.  '  » '"'^  ''^^^'^ 
abscssrr:e-    "f/    .        '  *  "-'^^  -^-P  '-Hir.c  ti:eir  needs 

^it^Mi.L..  .  he  Jncurnent  af  '.Tiists  If  iir;' .  .  i 

'        P-tsecundary  cJucatu.,.-  '  '"^ 

needs  '  ■n.n;...d,c.      acuul  s:u.hcs  .„ 


Increxsin,  the  Public  Vccou.Unbility  of  Higher  Educnt:,,.,  New 
^  re.  .on>-  tor  Institutional  R.sc.rch.  No.  I.  John  K.  F-oi-vr 
cU..      pp  ( JosscyB.iss.  S,,,,  '  ni'icisu,) 

This  s.iiir.cH,)ok  lev-ews  rcvci-i  .•iN.-f  ii    ^   i 

tM.       .  ..pnicnt  a.M'J  discussi.,,,  .„  i^cretical  .u-  ,.h.lj,jes 

mc  c  cttccnve  perfomian  e  Tom  publ,,;  .n.sti:,,:-.,,,^-   ,  cxa-nincd 
pcr.urr,un..  nu.-.o.n,.  pcT,oMna,,cc  ..udns.  and  ,  :u,:a,:,      .nv:  A  pi;,. 
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lorinaiiLc  hudi-ci  is  d-.  tliicl  ^'onc  thai  bascb  at  Icisi  sonic  funding  on  the 
uiiic.ancs  or  quaiily  m!  ih-.  budk^elcd  activity.*^  A  pcitorniance  j  jdil  is  ''an 
jsscssn^cnt  ol'  ihc  cttcdivcncss  ol"  an  aclivily  or  ofk^ani/ation  i:  achieving 
lis  i:u.ils  and  ob;-clivc>;"  A  pr.  .^rani  rrvicw  is  ^'an  asscssnicni  o!  :hi:  need 
Ii,r  .ind  Ihc  oMcc'.ivtncss  o!  a  proposed  or  existing  progr;nii;' Colleclively. 
Uicn.  ihcsc  appioa^hcsare  eoneern.  J  witn  a  Josely-relaied  set  o!  concerns 
cvj/ue:ns  about  ouUomes.  '/talily.  etlectivf ness.  k^oaU.  objectives,  and 
riccd>. 

Staic-l.evel  Pertorinance  BudgeTine  reoi^iied  by  Robert  J.  I  uak. 
Rohcri  O  Bcia..:il.  Marvin  W  Peterson.  I.  Michiicl  l-rwin,  and  Rich^id 
Wilson.  I^.eccnt  developments  in  Haw;ni  and  Washiiij;lon  are  cited,  '^Legis- 
Ijiivo  Pro);ijin  Lv.'u.lunr'  is  rcviowe-!  by  l^cidahi  with  Wisconsin  and 
Virv^inia  serv:ni;a>  spe-itlc  examples  Barak  addresses  i 'in  topic  of  "Program 
RcMcw>  by  Slatcw.de  ih^K'r  hxlucation  A^'encies/^  witi^  FU)rida  arid  Nev, 
Y  jrk  as  illustrations. 

Jolm  K.  lui;;cr.!M  his^on  I:iding  ai  li ;.  prov;^e.s  Mie  ♦o'lowmg  use- 
tul  .in.tiy>is  nf  tins  theory  l-i.sl.  the  mtereM  of  pubhc  oflic;/!s  ji  ^rcat  -r 
.K.ohntabihiy  ot  li'i^ht.  ;.:;icati^.-.  will  probably  increase,  Second. 
.Kvouniabihtv  b.ised  only  ^r.  Mscai  ^ons  ^.^ations  n  no  'ongcr  sutTiCient; 
.nsicad.  acco'unlahiiitv  lor  res-its  ar..]  efuciive  performance  is  no;v  ox- 
pcLted  I  hird.  rlic  .ippli*  ation  .>*  p.;.lormancc  measures  in  high  :,  edncjtion 
cfiMie.  special  probk-ni.  recau.>e  of  the  historic  auioLomy  of  coUe^es  and 
(ini'.eisitic:.  :ej.:rdini:  the.i  a^adcm'c .  prograi...  and  functions;  ye.  it  an 
uKlil  «M  review  i^  pLMlo'.iiKin.e  iiase  i.  it  must  deal  v.«  :i  the  l  aluation  of 
j.jdeniK  pn.eraius  .And  P  iMh.  >v>  lar  thttc  is  little  agreement  ibu.'  how 
much  oi  .inv  .i>se>smcn'  o:  leview  can  be  I  M  to  the  institu;irn  an  1  /ow 
much  .hniild  b.  .mdertake.:  ry  v^thc-  State  agencies  and  by  v^'hi-  \  en- 
cies.  '.hat. 

I  f.  Ml  iliis  analysis  it  u  clear  that  Slate-inslitutional  relationships  are 
cnieriiiL!  a  new  ph.isc  li:  this  phase,  produciivity  consideration?  vill  play 
.in  in.reasingiv  important  lole  This  ^t)urcebooK  does  an  excellent  job  I 
<.af>Miii\^  liC    'HsraiKc  and  t«»iR  •*  this  plias^*  in  key  Sta»':v 


lu  •  3.  /  7  3 

.\  SiriKiurc  tor  the  Ouicomcs  ot  Poslsccondary  tducalioiK 

Os.ar  I  .  ^  cnnini:.  \  ^nvi  S.  l.c*.  Sit'^cy  S.  MWcM.  and  Allan  L. 

Scr\wc.    .  pp  (Nalioi.al  Cr-t.^r  for  Higher  •  i  iicalion  Manai-ic- 

niLMil  Svslcins.  Boulder  Colo,) 

I  his  doci'-neni  descr.bes  the  develop.  uMit  of  a  system  i  :-:'^  :ed  to 
oriMni/e  inlormatioii  .ibout  iniendt  /and/c  acuial  postsecondary  educa- 
n/»n  >utc^-nes  in  an  etfoctivc  way  for  purposes  of  classilic;  .m,  analyiis 
and  decisionmaking  The  conceptual  tmir.datujp  of  ihe  structure  d.sc  :/ing 
the  ittrihuies  .md  other  lactors-nportant  lO  under.ta..  ,ng'  feducational 

.^5S 


^1  ^/ : 
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ou  c,.,„e.  ,s  proposed  structure  ts  prov.ded.  and  pr.naplcs  and 

a.ter.a  tor  .Icvclop.ny  or  evaluatmy  any  outcon.e  structure  arc  .dcnftled 
r  Hs  work  ts  oascd  on  a  thuruugl,  review  o.  previous  attempts  to  structure 
.du..H,„nai  out.onies  (see  also  U::.>/77.3)  and  six  years  ul  resc-arch  bv 
•ome's      "  ^y^"--'"^  on  ou.- 

The  authors  ,ustity  the  need  lor  a  structure  such  as  th.irsby  pointinj: 


out  tiiat 


Havini;  a  wide  variety  cm  outcome  ;nlurniation  without  anv 
siiucture  is  analogous  to  pussessini;  a  lllc  cabinet  in  which  the 
o.ntents  are  randomly  arranged.  Si.nilarlv.  without  agreement 
-■M  a  common  .anguage  and  context  tor  outcomes,  it  is  ditllcult 
••or  institutional  ottlcials  to  communicate  succinctly  how  dieir 
institution  and  program  ditlers  irom  its  , counterparts.  .An 
>:Mect,ve  outcon.L-  structure  can  be  ..(  assistance  to  pos-secon. 
dary  education  planners  and  managers  for  thos.  purposes  as 
^x-ll  as  tor  Klentitying  needs,  developing  goals,  translating 
goals  into  concrete  objectives,  setting  priorities  and  plans,  and 
evaluating  institutions  an^:  then  programs. 

The  potential  volume  oi  outcomes  inlormation  in  poslsecon- 
d.iry  education  is  quite  tormidable  and  poses  a  siyniticant 
Kiirier  to  using  outcome  intormalion  in  institutional  plimMini; 
ami  i  Mnageinent.  .Mihough  a  nmnber  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  dcv.-lop  stiuctural  systems  tor  oruani/ing  outcomes 
'■.'■'rnvitioL.all  them  have  so  tar  proved  inadecnate  to  meet 
iiiv  practical  need. 

f  rom  .,„  an..lvsis  of  si.x  attribute:.  characteristics  of  an  educational 
outcome  atid  other  factors  the  authors  evolve  n,  onteomes  structure  which 
has  three  dimensions  audience,  type  of  outcome,  and  time.  These  dinien- 
Moiis  are  detined  as  follow^ 

audience  the  pers..ns.  gr.nips.  or  entities  that  -ceive  and'or 
.ire  attected  by  which  are  intended  :o  be  affected  or  to're- 
>.eive)  the  particular  outcome 

lyp..-  of  outcome  whethc.  or  no!  the  o^itcome  involves  a 
-hange  ir  status  (maintenance  versus  change)  and  the  basic, 
specific  entity  that  is  mariitained  or  changed 

""le   time  frame  in  which  outcon  e  occurs  or  is  intended  to 

J;..cli  of  these  dimensions  is  d,sa.:«regate  l.  l-'or  e.vample.  the  audience 
d..nen.sion  is  disagi;regated  into  the  tollowing  categories:  iiidiv.dual,group 
ciie.its.  interest.based  communities,  geographic -based  communities,  aygre- 
.ate,  .1  people,  and  other  audiences.  Lach  of  these  eategori ;s  is  then  fur- 
tl.cr  .hsagi-regatcd  int..  a  s.i  of  subcategories.  The  type-of.  utcome 
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■gory  IS  broken  down  into  five  major  clav  itlcalioiis:  economic  o'llcomes; 
hurnaf  s  laraclcnslir  culcomes;  knowledge,  lecnnology  and  aii  form  out- 
comes, lesource  and  service  provision  outcomes;  and  other  rTiaintenance 
and  '  ji:;;e  culcomes.  liacP  of  these  categories  ;s  tlien  further  disaggregated 
into  two  additi  .al  levels  of  d^Mail.  An  importiuU  !e:ilure  of  this  structure 
IS  ihat  a  specilic  nunencal  codmg  scheme  is  si'  ge:>ted  that  aHows  a  par- 
ticular outcome  »o  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  three  dimensions.  This 
coding  structure  facilitates  comparisons  across  units  and  time. 

A  series  o\  useful  jppendices  are  mcluded  in  the  docun;enl.  For 
example  one  of  the  appen  hces  identifies  and  catcgori/es  over  80  previous 
attempts  to  structure  educati  -nal  outcomes  and  outcome-related  concepts. 
Another  suggests  some  specific  outcome  measures  :hat  could  be  usee  Tor 
each  type  of  outcorTie  included  in  (he  suggested  structure. 

As  outcome  considerations  begin  to  be  routii.ely  built  into  planning 
and  {)ther  higher  education  processes,  it  is  important  that  certain  conven- 
tions be  adopted.  This  document  is  inij^rrtant  because  it  represents  one 
well-coi.iidered  effort  to  provide  such  a  convention  for  higlier  education 
outcomes.  This  suggestion  sho'iM  he  a  valuable  starting  point  for  many 
institutions  a  J  agencies  withm  higher  oducatinn. 

2.0  COSTS 

2.1  Empirical  Studies 

For  inforir.ation  relatim:  in  this  subiopic  >>ee  tiie  folhnving:  9:6.0/A-5 
ffii^htr^hducation  Fmra  and  fnt  c  fnJext's,  D.  Kent  Halstead.  114  pp. 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Fducation.  and  Welfare.  U.S.  Governriv  ni 
Pri;u:ng  Office.  Washington.  D.t*  ).  ///if/ztr  Kducatum  Prices  and  Pricv 
indexes  I^^IS  Supplement.  JIalstead.  4H  pp.  (National  Institute  of  HdiLca- 
ion,(iPO.  1^)78) 

Topic  'J  Finance.  Subropic  5  Financial  '/ondition  of  Institutions 
2  2  Re'^ormmendalions 

o 

16:2.2/76 

Increasi'ivj;  Productivity  in  Me  Community  College.  Bill  J.  Priest 
and  Jo;  H.  Pickelman.  36  pp.  (American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  CoPcges.  Washington.  D.C. ). 

Th  >  report  describes  the  procedure  used  by  the  Dallas  County  Com- 
nunity  College  District  (DCCCD)  to  increa  -  productivity  in  the  District's 
tour  colleges,  li  the  auth(»r*s  words,  "it  is  an  accounting  of  the  expenenie; 
of  one  nuJlti-couege  community  college  district  m  its  struggle  toidenlil/ 
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mipl.i:.  M.  a.ul  cval.iaie  ..i....,  rc-s  ^.ai,  t>.  clticicncy  whil.  cither 

•  ...iir.iainiriK  ,„  i,n,„.,.,,„g  Hic  cl.c.i.vvncv.  ot  ..a.h  ol       upoianun.  " 
Willi.-  rl:is  .l...umciit  ^^•^crllK•^  iIk-  ..vci.ill  pmctss  used  by  ilic  DiMriei 
i.i.M  ..t  i)u-  example.,  .uiiie  lr..in  Kidilar  '  I'oi:.^.-.  ..i,e  .,i  the  DCCCD 
•;ai.ipu%e> 

Hav.nj;  looked  ai  varn-us  .liernaiive  ■  'ays  lo  appruaeli  produelivii\ 
m.pruvcnieni  ett,-„s.  [KXCIJ  .ho.;  examine  -opeialions  to  determme 
whether  „r  not  there  are  a-ea.  w„ere  resources  ean  be  UM.-d  more  elti- 
>.-|-:.:ly.  It  anal>/es  both  iii.truc  :o,i.il  and  support  vrv.ces  to  deteim.ne 
where  the  "tat  is  and  wlrere  :  linstments  can  he  made  ^^■hleh  re:iuli  in 
■vavini;s  but  do  not  produej  a  >|ujiitativ ;  saeritlee." 

Kiehland  ColL^e-s  etu.its  were  euided  by  a  evde  eonsistmy  of 
cinh!  phase.,  rhese  phases  were.  (1)  reeogmiion/ae.eptan.e  to  merease 
producimty.  Ci  m..n,h/ati„n.  ( »  ex  „mnalion  operations,'w<.k  sta- 
tions. (4)  generation  ot  ree  .iiimendations  to mei-case  productivity  (S)eval- 
ua-ion  ol  pr..dujtivit>  reo.mmendations.  ((,)  implementation/rejeetion. 
(   >  iMomUjrink-  gains.los.es,  and  (S(  rewards. 

This  study  is  ol  interest  because  it  bears  a  strikini;  resemblance  to 
(no.  iictivtty  aj"-„aehes  that  a,e  commonly  used  in  industr\  but  rarely 
in  lugher  education  in  lact.  business  leadeis  were  involved 'in  desiyniny 
the  proieet  .'roductivKy  iniprovemen'  techniMU.'s  such  as  work  me  .ure- 
n.ent.  time  af  i  motion  .tudies.  and  process  How  chartine  were  used 
Ihese  are  i,.,uistri.il  engmceii.-  lechniques  which  ate  seldom  attempted 
■11  .'ngher  -ducation  r:.pK.,i  ot  u,  - ist.y  studies  of  this  ^enie.  the  locus  of 
Ihis  stu.Jv  w.,s  ,11  :nicro  improvements.  The  ;iutho,,  'lote  that  "There  is 
not  one-  le.irute  ol  the  .olle.e.  whcthe,  it  he  th.  method  used  bv  the 
.urnunds.n  ni  to  ,ri,n  h.s  plants  .r  the  way  the  mstrucm,  oryani/cs  the 
litly-miimte  cla.ss  periods,  that  cainot  he  improved." 

W  illie  all  aspects  of  the  nutitiiiion  weie  examined,  the  i;  ,i-academic 
"1  pp..rt  lunctions  -pro.ed  m(-st  conducive  to  resource  elli.-.ency.-  This 
-ol  Mi:pnsing  MM.e  the  mdusiiul  eivineeimi:  techniques  •  pl.n  ed  were 
a^.-vvlopc.t  to  aid  1-  pro,luctivii>  improvement  in  a.eas.acli  as  tlie.se  They 
were  not  developed  to  ,,ppK  to  less  taimihle  areas  u  h  .isexecuir  e  inan- 
^.^.•-,eni  ind  w  uc:ion  IXICD  did  lo  k  at  instruction  uul.  loi  jmple 
'"iind  lli.i  ■  ,iie  riiiiiagement  of  :,me  was  pi.sl  as  crucial  M  ner- 
toimaiice  o;  m  msirtictof  .|^  it  w.is  to  li  ,•  oii]^-.,-  cieik." 


16  ;2  2.  75 

Institutional  fvftlcifiitv  in  State  S\N:LMnN  of  Public  Hiahcr  Edu- 
cation. iTcd  F-  ilirdcni.ai.  IS  pp.  (.American  .Association,  of 
State  Colleces  .nul  T, liversitie  ..  W.i^hinjjtc  .  \)X'.). 

.Uil 
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T!)is  Slut'/  I.  ihc  outcome  ot*  ;hc  nuist  recent  etfurt  o(  ihc  American 
A.ss<)CMtitUJ  nt  Slate  C*olleL'ei>  and  I'mversities  to  examme  and  ci>mmeni  on 
the  e?\cis  ot  Stai;4evel  jzovernin^  and  courduialing  boards  on  public  insii* 
tuioiiN  Jbis  hai  been  an  onkiointu  cuticcrn  ot"  A  ASCI' since  "In  this 

Ntudy.  lhLMl:vc^tl^'aIl)^  has  made  a  neim'-nni:  jllempi  to  deiertiiine  whether 
^lale  reviujat( 'r> -t\ pe  agencies  lor  hida'r  education,  e:  her  consolidated 
iloverrnniLi  boards  ur  ctfoidinatinu  boards,  have  [ii'd  n]ej  arable  ettects  on 
iruiilutioiKil  ettocliveness  and  etuciency." 

The  n\.ijor  emphasis  in  this  ,tiid\  is  on  inipacls  >n  insntulional  eifi' 
cie'»c>  .  It  includes  an  "analysis  ot  claimed  elHciencies  ;ind  pi>ssiblN  unrec 
ogni/ed  inetTicienciL  ')l  statewide  system  operations.  ..."  AnaKsis  rflied 
oji  three  sources  ot  in'orm.ition  ['ifsi.  the  opmions  were  sought  tVom  insti- 
lutinnal  pfesklerws.  Secon.'.  "v^here  possible,  dalii  were  secured  reiiarding 
actual  if>sts.  either  .avmi:>  or  addftl  costs  whicli  are  the  result  ot'lhe  insli- 
luUons'  membership  m  .i  coordmaimg  or  governing  s>siem,"  Finally  cc>m' 
parisuiu  wen:  made  between  large-scale  systems  o''  higher  education  and 
business  organi/alii >n  i>t  tnuliicoinj,jnies  and  conglomerates. 

An  e  viensive  questionnaire  was  administered  in  ifie  P)74-75  a^  Jernic 
year  to  \\  317  inembei  msiiiulK/ns  )(  AASCL*.  One-hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  irisiiiulioi: ,  pfKvided  ti'iiely .  usable  replies.  Nine  areas  were  addressed: ' 
'*(  I )  type  and  cbs^iric'Mio'^  ot  the  organi/aTional  partem.  (2)  relationship'^ 
with  executive  oltice.;  {})  long. range  planning;  (4)  uC.idemic  alYairs: 
(5)  budire!  deveh»p:nent.  (h)  t'lSv-al  policies  and  implementation;  (7)  p^T- 
sonne!  policies  and  their  miplernentation.  (S)  capital  outlay  and  consiruc- 
iioi.,  and  ('-')  ^electiori  i>r  .idminisirative  personnel."  Opinions  as  well  :is 
case  ex.im;^les  were  reLjuested.  The  autho;  notes  thM  "the  trend  of  ifie 
case  exam[>le^  ,u)irii.'>  toward  inc* Msed  costs  and  met*  vieney  m  iucli  areas 
as  purchasing,  personnel,  .nu'  joiistructioi:." 

Six  siH'cillc  re^otnincndanoiis  were  put  (orlh.  These  recr'  inend.  Mons 
deaU  with  I  I  »  the  disirinuiion  ot'  authom  ^  belwe^fn  rnslitiitions  and  ex- 
tern.il  ai^ciuies.  (2)  fhe  neevl  fof  decent r.iii/cd  nuKles-^if  i^perations; 
(.^1  the  need  lor  State  agencies  iti  stress  planning  rather  Uian  operational 
hi:iction%.  (4)  L.aking  budL:ei  allocaiio.is  to  institutions  on  .i  luni  i  sum 
r\isis,  1^1  keeping  personnel  deciMiWis  at  ii...  campus  level,  aiu*  ((>)  expe- 
ihiiriL!  cnnstruciional  .,ipii  !  eiiuip'TK'nl  proieers  Uy  involvtni' 'nsiituiiona' 
represeniaii%e .  .  a  .ill  phas  s  ol  these  pr^Mecls. 

16:2.2/72 

The  Mure  tflcclivc  Use  of  Resourees:  An  Imp*  rative  for  Higher 
Education.  Ca/ncvitc  C'onwiii  on  on  Ilitiher  Alucahon.  2(M  pp. 
<Mc(;raw-Hill  B(^ok  Co..  New  York). 

In  the  Cnrnt'M  ..ion's  wi>rds:  "The  central  thrust  ol  this  report  is  that 
u^ij  ins'itutumal  expendaure^  ol  higher  education  i:nisl  be.  shojild  be. 
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980  a     V      H      I  T''  ''''       '^^0  dollars)  by 

cvel  of  ?w  rK  "  """""''^  «=^P-'li-"  should  be  held  >o  a 
level  of  I  .,  bdl.on  .s  .,ga,nst  S.S  1  bUlion  per  year  ...  We  seek  to  show 
oo.h  why  >h.s  reduo....  of  20  percent  needs  to  take  place  and  h  ,w  i  "n 

amhiri^^!  ^"7"'':'.""  ^"8«es.s  -nal  higher  ducalion  accomplish  this  most 
tud   ;    m  "1     '   '  "vings:  (0  reduce  the  nun.ber  of 

of  til  If  ^"'^      '^ke  advantage 

,of  w,ndf:,ll    opportunities.  The  number  of  students  :s      be  reduced  by 
acceler.tmg  programs  an,  reducing  the  number  of  reluclan-  artenders 

suL  r  H         •  '"'^  concentrating  Ph.D.  training  and  federally 

Z'Z     IT      h"/'""  '^'■■^'■•■'"8  -effective 

.ue  tor  ..mpuses  and  departments;  Moving  towards  year-round  operation- 
Cau  .ously  ra.smg  the  student-faculty  ratio:  K.ex.mining  the  fa.Xte  I' 

Z  S  b, "^r'"''  '"-'^  alt..!,ives  off  'am  u  . 

and  Lstabh.hmg  consortia  among  institutions  and  merging  others 

"^^"^  "windfall- «ppor,unit.es  fo.eseen  by  the  Commission  were  thaf 
I)  ta.u  ty  salary  mcreases  would  slowdown.  (2)  enroUm- ...s  would  sh.lt 
toward  lower  c-os.  2-year  colleges,  and  (3)  research  expenditure  increases 
by  luc  Federal  Covernmeiu  vould  slow  down. 

The  Commission  specifically  thought  it  unwise  to  attempt  -o  improve 
efficcncy  by  avoiding  or  delaying  necessary  maintenance,  ctating  back  on 
l>br:,y  expenditures,  making  student  aid  less  available,  and  relyi  ,  loo 
muc  on  transient,  low-pajd  assistant  professors.  Moreover,  the  Cor^imis- 
sion  spoKe  out  again  ;t  '.tate  interference  with  Intemal  budgeting  d.  ,ils 
and  a..ang.ments  such  as  required  teaching  loads."  In  short,  the  Commis- 
sion, warned  that  "Neitfier  short-rur,  expediency  nor  long-term  external 
our.  ui-ratic  in  lei. v-rei-:e  are  effnciive  solutions." 

Achieving  etTect.ve  use  of  resource,  while  preserving  ,he  "spirit  of 
the  academic  enterprise."  the  Commission  poin's  out.  is  ^-oing  io  be  •, 
amiplex  matter.  The  C  .mmission  cecs  solutions  in:  "(1)  general  tests  of 
pcrton.  an.:e  and  general  lorn.uJas  lor  support  by  tir  states  (2)  greater 

reliance  o-c  the.  markef  and  (3)  greater  scif-di.scipline  wi,..in  the 

.-.cadtmic  enterprise,  a  greater  sense  of  resp  nsibility  for  .i.e  effective  use  ' 
i)t  resources.  .  .  .* 

This  report  is  an  important  one.  Today,  several  years  after  it  was 
issued,  none  of  its  many  recommendations  his  been  univer.sally  or  even 
widely  adopted  Yet  each  of  its  recommendations  is  still  being  discussed 
and  in  man;  cases  experimentation  relevant  to  its  recommendations  is  ' 
going  on.  Despite  ;  e  passage  of  time,  the  Commission  s  recoinmc  da- 
lions  retam  fieir  relevance  and  their  potential  impact 
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Efficiency  in  Liberal  Education.  hK^ward  R.  Bowcn  and  Gordon 
K.  F)oiiii:!ass,  151  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  B  )ok  Co,,  New  York*. 

This  study  is  sublillcd  **A  Study  of  C'jnipar  live  Instructional  Costs 
Un'Differcnt  Ways^if  Organizing  TeaXhing  Lcuniing  in  a  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
lege." The  purpose  of  the  study  is  "to  explore  the  possibility  of  improving 
I  educational  quality  while  reducing  its  coi;is."  The  costs  of  six  different 
modes  of  instruction  are  compared  at  a  hypothetical  small  liberal  arts 
college  of  1 .200  students  and  100  faculty  members. 

In  ihc  authors'  words,  if  a  mode  of  instruction  is  to  affect  cos(,  it 
will  ordinarily  do  so  by  changing  inputs  in  one  or  more  '>f  the  >llowing 
ways:  (I)  It  may  substitute  I  yw<ost  la*^>or  for  high<osi  labor;  (2)  It  may 
increase  inten^-ity  of  Ijbor  a>.  'c;  (3)  It  :.jay  substitute  sluHent  initiative 
for  faculty  supervision ;  (4)  It  may  substitute  c  ital  for  labor;  (5)  It  may 
intensify  utilization  of  capital;  (6)  It  may  substitute  low-cost  capital  for 
higlicr-i'osl  c*ioital,  (7)  It  nay  chaiige  curricilar  mLx;  (8)  It  may  reduce 
non-instructional  services;  It  may  spread  overhead  costs  by  increasing 
the  •'-cale  of  operation. 

The  s;x  specific  modes  of  instruction  which  are  compared  are:  a  con- 
ventU)na.  nlan.  variations  of  which  are  in  use  at  most  independent  liberal 
arts  'ollct;es;  a  modified  version  of  the  Ruml  plan,  featuring  a  few  large 
lecture  courses;  an  independent  study  plan,  wliich  puts  major  learning 
responsibilitie-i  upon  students;  a  tutorial  plan  desivmed  by  David  Baken; 
and  .1  plan  of  mdividual  instructitm  linked  to. modern  teaching-learning 
equipment,  refo-red  to  in  this  study  as  the  Kief^\r  plan,  and  the  t'cA'^V/V 
plan,  a  mode  ol  instruction  designed  by  the  :ni:hors  tlvmselves, 

Tlie  .-clectic  approacli,  wliile  "an  amalgam  of  tlie  otiicr  methods/'  is 
tlie  jpproach'wnich  isiultimately  enc'orsed  by  the  aiitliors.  Tf-e  analysis  of 
the  other  five  plans  slio\^  1  that  tlic  independent  study  approaclvhad  (he 
best  potential  for  butli  iowennu  costs  and  raising  instructional  uu;ilitv  as 
corn'^arcd  the  convention  '  plan.  The  Ruml. plan  also  showed  promise  in 
this  respect. 

While  :his  stL  V  was  done  in  i  .e  .  onicxt  of  i  small,  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. it<; methodology  is  clear  enougli^tliat  it  coulci  be  adapt  d  to  ^tht'r 
types  of  instituiions.  This  study  suj^jests  that  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  conventional  approach  to  instruction  can  be  improved  upon  buih 
with  respect  t.^  co^t  and  quality.  This  important  finding,  bucked  up  by 
appropriate  numerical  results,  deserves  widespread  considerati;)n. 
2.3  Methodglogy 
16:2.3/78 

A  Study  of  Cost  A  alysis  in  Higher  Education,  Volumes  1-4, 
*  Carl  R.  Adams.  Russell  L.  Hankins,  Ciordon  W.  Kingston,  Roger 
G.  Schrbeder,  748  pp.  CAmerican  Cr  uncil  on  Education,  Wash- 
irgton,  D.C). 
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Urn  •iiab.iv..  wcl|.dotamcnii:d  Mudy  is  a  iiwjor  .-ontribution  to  the 
•    l.toratUTc    n  higl.cr  .  lucation  .ostmt;.  H      a  cOrrent  and  auihori'ative 
^csciiptu.M  "tf».w.  ,s.;ni.,sb.,r.i;uscdii{,nstituti..nsol  hiiy..r,.diieation  ' 
f-inaiiLL-d  ■  y  jhc  f..rd  Foundation,  it  consists  of  four  volumes   I  The  ' 
.Li.c.;m.ic  .,1  Cost  Analysis  ir  Hi^iht-r  Education  (Adams.  Hankins  Schioe- 
dcr».  II.  The  f'i.,ductionand  Use   (Cost  Analysis  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
l-.du.aiu.i,  .  Adun.v  Hankins.  Kingston.  .Schrocdcr);  III.  Sue  Visit  DcsLrin- 
t'-'n>  oi  (vsting  Sy.icins  and  TIk-k  LsI.'  In  Hij^hcr  Education  (Schroedcr' 
e.l.).  IV.  nK-l-utu.c  l.sc  of  Cosi'Analysi.,  in  Hidicr  Education  (Adams 
KlJiilMoii.  .Sv.hriH;dc( ). 

Ttic  first  oi  these  volumes  identiliOs  and  organizes  the  literature  of 
.-St  ..nd  cost  ..nalys.s  u>  high,-,  cd.i.-ation.  The  search  for  literature  is  re- 
^lrlc•od  to  that  d.-signed  to  supply  institutional  administrators  with  data 
';-r  rnaK.rv  ."l-rmed  r;.t..nal  decsions."  S-gnitlcantly.  the  hter.a.re  of 
macro  national  plannKg  and  tiriancing"  ,s  not  covered  in  the  revi-w 
.Ne.thc.  arc  opportunity  co.is  and  s„ci'M;.l  and  individual  "out-of-pock'-f 
^  -sI^.  The  etnphasis  is  principally  in  the  area  of  instructio.i.  Finally  the  ^ 
•'^-t>nrs  do  ...t  ..Idress  ",c  wh.-I.  :.,.a  of  the  benefits  of  education  nor 

Th.  .n.rh.,rs  in  Volutne  I  develop  useful  schemes  for  distinguishing 
a..ong  va  am-:  cost  concepts  and  types  of  cost  analy.  i.  The  discussion  of 
».e  literai.irr  is  organized  into  lour  ir,.,,or  categories  and' several  subcate- 
uones  Res...,:ce  Aciuisition  (estimation  of  current  lund  requirements 
pncin,^  cost  recovery,:  Ke<.urce  Allocution  (allcation  to  organi/.-.tional 
""'I.  -hie.l  budgeting,  cost-income  budgeting,  internal  or  transfer  pncin. 
progran.m..ti.  allocatL.n  K  Resource  Management  and  Control  (fi.lu.  iarv 
..-nnnnng.  cost  ..c  ,ntine  variances,  responsibility  accX)unti,.g)  aJ- 
-.1  intahili'\  ■ 

Volmne  11  is  the  -keystone"  monography.  Its  aim  is  to  present  and 
.in..ly/e  data  collected  Iron-  aarninistrators  and  information  svsiem  spe- 
cian.Mv  in  colleyes  ..nd  universities  re.garding  the  c.rrent  use  and'usefulness 
"t  cost  mtorm.w.on  H--  .urvey  work  was  in  two  parts.  There  u  s  an  in- 
cicplti.  on-site  su-  .y  of  :i  ".•.xperienced  institutions."  Then  a  mail  survey 
was  sen.  r.,  al.n,.st  5U()  ;nstiu.i,ons.  The  ..uthors  ;.port  their  .5  major 
l'n.l'"P  .0  'our  .-naior  areas:  1  .  Data  Availanility .  2)  Production  of  Tost 
l"f'Tr".ili..n.  .5)  Insiitutional  i;se  of  Cost  Information,  and  4)  Overall 
w.>serv.iiioi,.,  and  Recomi'iendations. 

Volume  III  describes  the  site  visits  made  to  1  7  institutions  in  tour 
St..-.-s  .(  oloradi  .  Honda.  Michiga:  .  and  Ohio).  Volume  |V  is  con  ern.a 
with  the  tiiture  use  of  cost  analysis  in  highe:  education.  It  draws  upon  the 
extaiu  literature,  the  "experience-based"  judgn-.ents  of  the  authors,  and  a 
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I)o!phi  ^I'uiy  uiiii/iiiLi  a  1  2U  iiulividuaN,  I  he  icbulis  i)Mhi5>  studv . 

which  ii'il)/cs.i  2n-VLMr  liiiio  IraHK'.v.oio  presented  in5>imnii)n5>.  Si;iie>. 
mh\  rhe  l  edcral  (t  »veriMncnl 

All  mleiestmki  dichoioiiiy  was  observed  Iruiii  these  sludIe^.  rmversi- 
ujulorl.tke  derailed  ldsI  accouiniim  li)  jus  lily  indirect  cost  reeovi'rv  di: 
f  cdeiai  i:rjnls  jnd  mnuacls.  as  nejoliaied  ri(c>  depend  on  such  jlI^li^K■a' 
l^'Il^  I  he  rcsullinif  leveime.  subtraclcd  lM>in  icseaich  I'linds  awarded,  is 
imp.irt.jiii  i»»  iinivcisii>  adininisUation  ;is  a  hiid;jeiar>'  component.'  l*or 
ica  loKiu  riMiULiewieni .  howcvei.  these  iiiiiversiiics  are  ^cnc rally  ».  hary  ol 
pri'diKini:  .iiid  iisiiik!  derjileil  c»)st  Imure.s  to  assirji  academic  policv  dech 

>10f5N 

I  he  authors  are  not  t)ptirni.stic  that  institutions  of  higher  education 
w:!i  .ji'velop  melhuds  t)t  opi.Mi;  with  dillicult  cost-allocation  problems 
wher  'omt  processes  (as  ni  .iraduale  teaehini;  auvi  closeU"  associated  r*.'* 
search  ^>  loams  ol  jraduate  student  and  tacull>  )  are  tlie  rule. 


1G2.3/77 

C  ost  lieh:ivi()r  Analysis  for  Planning  in  Higher  Education.  Danu*l 
I)  KohiiisoiKiiul  i  rcdcrick  J.  Turk.  Dl  pp,  (Nation. il Association 
1)1  (  ()lk'i!cs  and  I  nivcrsiiy  liusincss  OlTiccrs.  Washington.  D.C.) 

Ill's  repufi  w.is  v^.iiiu-11  m  response  to  a  concern  In'  the  National 
\ss"ciar:nn  ol  (Ollece  and  Busiiu'ss  Ollicers  (NAC'L'BO)  that  historical 
C';st^  v^ere  iridKcriimnateK  and  («Ilen  inappropriateU"  b'^'Mj;  used  to  pro- 
je^!  ^"sjs  as  par*  '"t  the  planmrij:  process.  This  leport  is  "devi)tcd  to  de- 
SLribm  j  :he  p»  '^ess  <  »i'  anal>  /\n)i  behavior  ol  costs  and  reveruies  in  hiijier 
odUva-;)!).'" 

The  :na|or  ptJirils  oi  this  stud>  arc.  1)  .MleriialivL-  courses  ol  action 
«.onsist  t.l  chariu'es  i:i  (a)  i:oals.  specHic  ob|ectives.  programs,  (b)  policies, 
and  Id  oiiiam/ational  structure.  1)  When  exainming  the  eccjnoinic  con- 
wquerues  v>f  man>  al iern.it ives.  administrators  must  consider  the  elTecl  on 
.eve rule  as  well  as  on  cost.  })  listinutin^  luturc  economic  aciivity  [in- 
v')ives|  deterinunric  ilie  lixcd  and  variaMe  component*^  ol  total  cost  lor 
I  lie  alternatives  ^elected  a  I  ditlerent  levels  ol'  volume.  4)  institutional 
decisions,  as  well  as  envnonniental  ct>n(litions.  which  arc  l^cyund  the  insti- 
iu:ion\  control  milueiice  cost  behavior .  and  5)  Nonccononiic  inlormalion 
about  projjirams.  sfudents.  tacult> .  and  other  considjeratroiis  should  be 
exainincvl  wIilmi  m.ikini;  decisions  af>t)Ut  the  lutuic. 

One  '>!  the  i;i»>sr  uset'iil  appendices  provides  examples  i  I'  decision 
ra>  !<'is  A  Inch  jiYclI  'he  C'»sl^  tt»r  selected  or^ani/jiio.nal  entities.  Some  IS 
m^Titt  •i>jn.i:  .irea>  a:  uited  l  or  examf'jle.  some  15  separate  decision  lac- 
'jirsar?.-  Klenuih'd  v^iiicli  vvoul  1  altcct  the  pro)ection  ol  hbiary  costs.  Sonic 
1  i   JeLKb^n  factors  .ire  jderi::ried  whrch  would  allLVt  the  pri^icction  ot 
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linatKi..,.aid  ad.iiinistralion  cosis.  Other  appendices  provide  r.umencal 
examples  ol  various  aspects  ol  projecting  costs  and  revenues. 

This  report  should  be  helpful  to  planners  who  are  concerned  wiih 
the  adequacy  of  their  methods  of  projecting  costs.  Altht)ugli  thi.  report  is 
not  a  procedures  manual  tor  performing  cost  behavior  analysis.  .:  dix-s 
discuss  in  clear  temis  the  concepts  underlying  such  analysis  and  :he  appli- 
cation ol  ihc^r  .oncepis  lu  instiiulions  of  h.glier  educatu)n. 


3.0  COST/OLTCOME  RELATIONSHIPS 

3.1  Empirical  Studies 


16.3.1/77. 1 

Understanding  Joint  Production  Proces.ses;  .A  Convex  Hull  Ap- 
proach. KolH-rt  (;.  Cray.  \  2u  pp.  (Unpublished  doctoral  disser- 
tation. University  ofC'olorado.  Boulder). 

The  primary  p.irp.ise  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  new  way  of 
ideniitMni;  the  most  eftV  ient  pi.-diieers  in  this  case  from  amony  un^v.^'sity 
science  departments  where  there  are  multiple  Inp.y..  ;;nd  multiple  outputs 
lo  he  considered  The  exislence-of  multiple  outcomes  and  inputs  of 
couise.  IS  common  in  higher  education.  .Multiple  outcomes  present  diffi- 
cult analytical  problems,  especially  in  estimating  how  inputs  relate  to  out- 
puts (I.e..  in  the  estimation  of  p  oJiiction  functions).  This  r-esearch  devel- 
oped  a  new  way  of  handling  multiple  outcomes  and  inputs  that  ivoicls 
most  ..t  the  irksome  simphlying  assumptions  required  by  other  methods. 

Ill  a  sample  study,  th.  new  approach  was  applied  to  all  the  Pli  D  - 
granting  departments  of  chemistry  in  the  United  Slates.  Somc^  169  depart- 
iiients  out  of  a  total  of  1X3  provided  data  on.  (I)  number  of  faculty. 
C)  the  research  and  development  budget. (3)  the  number  of  undergraduate 
degrees  reported.  (4)  the  number  ot  graduate  degrees  awarded. and  (5)  the 
number  of  publications  produced  by  faculty,  within  the  departnien;.  Sepa- 
rate a-sults  are  presented  for  small  (less  than  17).  mediu.ii  (between  il 
^  id  :6).  and  large  (ovei  26)  departmental  faculties. 

It  IS  especially  interesting  that.  o„  .:;e  average,  the  most  etticient 
ilcpartmcnts  produced  mon-  nf  cadi  of  the  outputs  (undergraduate  de- 
.•rees.  graduate  degrees,  publicaiio-is)  while  iniin^  less  ofcav/i  of  the  inputs 
(taculty  and  research  and  development  dollars)  than  did  the  least  efficient 
departments.  This  result  was  true  for  both  medium  and  larw  departments 
The  only  change  here  was  that  the  less  eflicieni  departments,  on  the  aver- 
age, had  tew  research  and  ilevelopmenl  dollars  lo  work  with.  This  is  a  most 
a.stounding  finding.  While  it  is  not  conclusive  '.ecause  more  varubles  may 
need  to  he  taken  into  account,  it  does  doin.nistrttte  that  there  arc  er..;r^ioii:s 
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vananccs  m  the  productivity  of  Ph.D.-grantinv.  chemistry  departments. 
This  limited  study  suggests  that  a  parallel  series  of  studies  of  other  types 
of  departments  could  produce  findings  which  would  have  important  impli- 
cations for  higher  education  and  related  planning. 


16. 3.1/77-2 

Procedures  for  Determinin*^  Historical  Full  Costs,  National 
Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  and  Na 
lional  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems.  202 
pp.  (National  Center  tor  Higlier  Education  Management  Sys- 
tems. Boulder,  Colo.). 

This  manual  describes  the  way  to  conduct  a  study  c.  instructional 
^""^  institutional  costs,  as  outlined  by  the  Information  Exchange  Proce- 
dun  s  (lEP)  of  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Sys- 
tems (NCHi-MS).  The  purpose  of  lEP  is  to  suggest  a  "a  set  of  standard 
definitions  and  procedures  for  collecting  information  about  disciplines 
and  student  degree  programs,  outcomes  of  instructional  programs,  and 
general  institutional  characteristics."  This  information  is  intended  to.  be 
useful  for  internal  planning  and  management  problems  and  for  inter- 
institutional  comparisons  The  costing  procedure^  and  definitions  recom- 
mended in  this  manual  aic  described  a:»  ''targets"  which  may  be  easier  or 
some  institutions  to  rea.'ize  than  others. 

Three  kinds  of  costing  are  discussed -full,  variable,  and  standard. 
This  manual  presents  procedures  only  for  full  costing.  These  full-cosi.ng 
procedures  ''calculate  the  average  direct,  indirect,  and  full  cost  for  in- 
structional Jisciplines  and  student  programs.'*  A  r.re-step  process  for 
conducting  a  historical  full  cost 'Study  is  developed  and  described.  In 
addition,  this  manual  describes  NCHEMS  Costing  and  Data  N'aTiu^ment 
S>sti-x  (CADMS).  CADMS  is  a  computer  program  designed  to  facilitate 
a  full  costs  study  using  the  procedures  described  earlier  in  the  manual. 

The  appendix  of  this  how-to  manual  contains  a  reprint  of  the  1975 
NACUBO  article  on  ''Fundamental  Considerations  for  Determining  Cost 
Intbrmation  in  Higher  Education.''  This  article  covers  a  number  of  im- 
portant topics,  including:  costing  terminology,  costing  and  financial 
accounting,  cost  determination  .••ethods  and  approaches,  indirect  cost 
allocation,  types  of  cost  analysis,  costing  issues,  and  costing  -I'andards. 

This  package  of  sugficlst'^d  procedures,  supporting  com^-uter  soft-  . 
ware,  and  overview  article  is  valuable  for  it  presents  in  cle*:r.  concise 
language  the  necessary  concepts,  tools,  and  caveats  for  someone  who  is 
pbnr.ing  or  considering  a  study  of  historical  full  costs  on  an  institutional 
basis. 
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3:3.1/72 

The  Production  and  Cost  Behavior  of  Higher  Educ-.  istitu- 
tions,  Daryl  li.  Carlson.  Ford  Foundation  Program  fur  /.  search 
ir.  Universiry  Administration,  181  pp,  (University  of  California, 
.Berkeley). 

This  study  focuses  on  a. sample  of  673  four-year  hi^'^'sr  educatio'^i 
mstitutions.  Its  purpose  is  to  identify  and  analyze  frontier  ."ititutions, 
those  that  are  producing  more  outputs  than  institutions  u.iii  ing  similar 
amounts  of  inputs.  The  identification  of  irontiei  in^Utut'ons  deviates 
troni  the  usual  procedure  in  production  fun».»:on  studies  of  constructing! 
.1  iiypo'hetical.  average  institution 

Some  20  variables  arc  utilized  in  the  study.  These  include  eight  input 
variables,  fi/jr  enrollment  variables,  and  eight  institutional  characteristic 
variables.  Institutions  are  analyzed  and  reported  on  according  to  seven 
categories:  (1)  public,  doctoral-granting  institutions  wi»h  emphasis  on  re- 
search, (2)  private,  doctoral-granting  institutions  with  emphasis  on  re- 
search. (3)  public,  comprehensive  colleges  that  offer  a  liberal  arts  program 
as  well  a :  several  other  programs,  (4)  private,  comprehensive  colleges  that 
offer  a  liberal  arts  program  as  well  as  several  other  programs,  (5)  public, 
limited  comprehensive  colleges  that  offer  a  hberal  arts  program  as  well  as 
•at  least  one  proiessiunil  or  occupational  program,  (6)  private,  highly  selec 
tive,  liberal  jrts  colleges,  and  (7)  private,  less  selective,  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  reijults  of  the  study  ;;re  most  interesting.  For  example,  on  ihe 
input  side,  the  most  efficient  institutions  use  between  20  and  76  percent 
(depending  rn  the  type  of  institution)  fewer  senior  faculty  than  the 
average  iPiCitution  of  the  same  classification.  On  the  output  side,  the  most 
efficient,  as  compared  with  the  avenge,  have  from  13  to  55  percent  (de- 
pending on  the  type  of  institution)  mere  full-time  undergraduates.  Another 
finding  of  considerable  importa^ce  is' that  "it  is  not  valid  to  isolate  one 
activity  of  the  instituti  on  and  tu  analyze  the  production  and  cost  rela- 
tionship>  associated  with  that  activity  in  isolation  from  all  the  other 
activities  of  the  instifMiion."  This  finding  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
marginal  costs  of  undergraduate  students  for  institutions  who  have  dif- 
ferent levels  and  niucs  of  enrollment  and  different  research  and  public 
service  mvolvements. 

This  study  has  maiiy  ramifications  for  planning.  First,  it  raises  the 
questions  ot  wheiher  planning  will  be  based  on  the  standard  of  an  average 
institution  or  an  efficient  institution.  Second,  it  raises  the  question  of 
what  factors  are  associated  with  efficient  as  compared  to  just  average  per- 
formance. Lastly,  the  empirical  point  is  made  thar  various  types  of  institM- 
lions  have  quite  different  production  relationships  (both  average  and  effi- 
cient) which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  process. 

See  also:  9:6.0/71   Resource  I.'se  m  Higlier  fiducation  Trends  in  Output 
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Ma}  Inputs.  P^(>7.  Ju.ic  0"N   II.  106  pp.  Curncgie  ('t)!n;nissii)n  on 

Ili^^icr  J:ducatit)ri.K*Clll-..  '  erkclcy.  Calif.). 

5:2.3/76-1   l-.ducJUon  as  an  Industry.  Joseph  N.  f-roornkin.  Dean  T.  Jami- 
son, and  K  ly  Radnor,  eds,.  National  Bureau  ut'  licononiic  Research.  4K<J 
pp.  (Balhn^er  ^'ubhshinij  Co..  Cambridge.  Mass.)  Particular!'     hapter  One. 
*The  Pii.l).  HroduLiH)n  Process.**  by  David  W.  Brenernan. 


3.2  Recommendations 
16  3. 277  1 

"Direct  and  Ir  enlivt  Planning  Witliin  a  University.  .Stephen 
A.  ilo/riack.  14  pp.  Socit/'lu-onomic  Flannin^i:  Science.  Vol.  IK 
No.  4. 

rhi>  .tudy  IS  directed  at  e.xplorinkj  the  f.roper  mix  of  "direct"  and 
''incentive"  piannini.'.  within  Inkier  educalii)n.  Direct  planning  is  defined  as 
providing  university  administrators  or  designated  coniniitlees  with  the  dis- 
>:retion  to  allocate  funds  tt)  academic  units.  Incentive  planning  results  from 
tying  the  budgets  o\  decentralized  units  to  their  performance  in  meeting 
tlie  demands  of  their  constituencies  and  t'roin  making  the  units  responsible 
for  difterences  nctwe*.n  their  budgets  and  their  costs.  While  the  direct 
locus  ot  this  study  is  on  the  niend  of  direct  and  incentive  planning  within 
an  institutn>n.  the  study  has  relevance  for  the  similar  question  at  the  Slate 
and  f  ederal  levels.  The  specific  example  used  in  this  study  for  pur^'>ses  of 
reporting  empirical  resuhs  is  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  author  explorers  the  concept  of  a  "responsibility  center  budget- 
ing  system  (RBS^  as  a  itevice  for  implementing  the  concept  of  incentive 
plavning.**  "The  most  nnportant  characteristic  of  a  RBS  is  that  colleges 
[within  an  institution!  would  he  permitted  to  retain  w'xcesses  of  income 
over  fosi^  (addilu>n..;  discretionary  tiinds)  and  woulJ  be  lesponsible  for 
excevses  of  costs  over  income/*  The  author*s  analysis  is  :hal  RBS  would 
create  incentives  to  f  I)  ''increase  enrollments,  especially  in  pru^.'ams  with 
sir^)ng  demand  and  t)r  low  costs.**  (2 )  develop  "curricula  for  nun-lradilional 
education  pLograms."  especally  for  ''faculty  with  comparative  advantages 
in  ;nstructK)n/*  {})  reduce  both  direct  and  support  C{)Sts.  (4)  reduce  the 
p  ..  ticipalion  in  decisions  of  "unaffected  ;md  uninformed  parties."  (5)  pos- 
sibly increase  d.scretionarv  funds  by  a  "reduction  in  academic  quality  or  a 
departure  from  the  college*s  academic  mission/'  and  (6)  possibly  avoid 
"progiams  with  higli  costs  relative  to  demantU/'  The  author  points  out 
that  tliese  latter  two  incentives,  h:  his  opinion,  are  perver.se  as  contrasted 
with  the  tuher  "bcneiicial"  incentives. 

The  author  conciUiJes  that. 
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A  carefully  Jioscn  combination  of  direct  and  incentive  plan- 
ning  can  enable  universities  to  adapt  advantageously'to  their 
changing  environments.  A  number  of  characteristics  ofuniver- 
sitics  lend  to  enhance  the  potential  role  of  incentive  academic 
planning,  including  the  diversity  jf  goals  of  individual  academic 
personnel,  their  lon-arthofitarian  traditions,  and  the  diffl- 
culty  of  measuring,  jnd  liie- impossibility  of  administratively 
va'  .inK.  their  outputs.  Further,  enhancing  the  promise  of  incen- 
f  »e  academic  planning  is  that  decentralized  academic  personnel 
.lave  their  own  specialized  constituencies  to  whom  they  can  be 
held  directly  acountablc. 


16:3.2/77-2 

•The  Incentive  Structure  of.:  University/*  Richard  M.  Fenker. 
*0  pp.  The  Journal  of  f/i^hcr  fulucation.  Vol.  XLVIII.  No  ^ 
Juiy/August. 

Higher  education  institutions  are  characterized  by  considerable 
autonomy  and  freedom  of  choice  on  ihe  part  ofh.-h  studentsiind  faculty 
Because  o\  th...  the  assembly  line  analogy  ;vnerc  inpu  ts  can  be  simply  and 
reliably  Imked  to  outputs  is  not  applicable.  Rather,  a  s.-ries  o*  morc'-om^ 
plex  phenomena  need  to  be  undersio.  d.  One  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
incentives  and  disincentives  which  are  created  for  individual  behavior 
Hiese  incentives  and  disincentives  need  to  be  explicitly  considered  in  the 
plai.T.mg  process. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  identifying  the  incentive  structure  for 
faculty  and  how  this  incenriv.  structure  can  be  improved.  An  incentive 
structure  is  described  as: 

An  empirical  framework  for  an  organization  which  characterizes 
(preferably  in  mathematical  terms)  the  relationships  between 
specific  behaviors  of  employees  and  the  probabilities  of  receiving 
vannus  incentives.  The  term  incentive  is  used  very  broadly  and 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  noneconomic  'rcwarc's'  ccmimonly 
u  ..-d  m  academic  settings  as  well  as  the  more  ob^  .ous  raises  or 
prtjiiioiions. 

Tfie  speciuc  example  used  is  that  of  a  "private  university  concerned  with 
improving  the  quality  <^f  Us  teaching^  however,  the  issues  and  methodolog%' 
are  releva'  r  to  both  public  and  private  institutions. 

^    Tlic  author  identifies  seven  questions  which  need  to  i..-  answered 
vis-a-visan  institution's  incentive  structure: 

1  -      What  l)efiaviois  are  expected  of  faculty;' 

How  d.K-s  the  importance  of  these  behaviors  var>'  across  col- 
leges,  departments,  or  other  subgroups? 
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3.  What  incentives  are  available  and  how  iniporiani  or  valuable 
are  they  to  faculty? 

4.  How  docs  the  importance  of  incentives  change  as  a  function 
of  academic  unit  or.  demographic  divisions  (e.g.,  rank,  years 
of  experience)  of  faculty? 

5.  What  connections  has  the  administration  established  between 
incentives  and  specific  behaviors? 

6.  How  does  the  university's  operational  structure  compare  to 
the  faculty's  perceived  and  ideal  structures? 

7.  V/hat  changes  need  to  be  made  or  can  be  made  to  bring  faculty 
expectations  more  into  congruence  with  university  objectives 
or  vice  versa? 


16:3.2/71 

Less  Time,  More  Options,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, 45  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York), 
There  are  nine  major  themes  of  this  report: 

•  Reduce  the  length  of  time  spent  in  undergraduate  college 
education  by  one-fourth 

•  Give  young  people  more  options  (i)  m  lieu  of  formal  college, 
(b)  to  defer  college  attendance,  (c)  to  get  service  and  work 
experience,  and  (d)  to  alter  directions  while  in  college 

•  Make  opportunities  for  higlier  education  available  to  persons 
throughout  their  lifetime 

•  Make  greater  use  of  the  Master  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of 
Arts  degrees 

•  Increase  the  number  of  accepted  degree  levels  from  iwo  (the 
B.A.  and  Ph.D.)  to  four  (A.A.,  B.A.,  M.  Phil.,  and  D.A. ,  includ- 
ingPh.D.) 

•  Reduce  the  emphasis  on  certification  through  formal  higlier 
education  and  reduce  the  number  of  specialized  degrees  (we 
now  have  about  1,600). 

•  Realize  a  reduction  in  projected  operating  expenditure  of  from 
10  to  15  percent  a  year  through  these  reforms 

•  Make  higher  education  more  accessible  to  women  and  older 
students 

•  Make  it  possible  to  mix  higher  education  and  work  experience 
tl'troughout  a  lifetime 

The  major  themes  of  this  report  clearly  anticipated  and  may  have  !ielpod 
to  precipitate  some  of  the  key  issues  which  currently  are  being  discussed 
and  on  which  experimentation  is  takmg  place.  Among  these  issues  are.  life- 
time educa^'on.  aclult  learning,  new  education  and  work  patterns,  and 
access  for  women.  Other  themes  of  this  report  have  failed  to  materialize- 
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tor  cxiniplc.  reduced  rules  nt  expenditures,  time-shorlened  degrees, 
greater  use  ot  new  types  ot  degrees,  and  reductions  in  specializ-jj  degrees. 

This  report  also  suggests  'low  its  reeoinniendations  ^an  be  iniple- 
rnented  A  chapter  spells  out  how  various  groups  can  assist  in  making  these 
developments  possible  the  Federal  Government.  State  governments.  I'oun- 
dations,  parents,  students,  professional  associations,  high  schocls.  colleges 
ana  universities.  The  Council  or(;raduate  Schools,  the  accrediting  agencies, 
and  the  testing  agencies.  This  chapter  is  interesting  not  only  because  it 
.learly  demonstrates  the  many  groups  that  have  to  cooperate  if  major 
v.hariv;e>  of  any  rvne  are  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  higher  eduction  This 
discUNSKjn  can  '»»rve  as  a  good  prototype  for  the  kinds  of  syste  iuc  analyses 
that  need  to  he  part  ot  all  ma)o''  productivity  improvement  proposals. 

Set*  d/so:  T()plc  (v.  hcucatiunal  Commu-  cation  and  Technology;  Topic  5: 
Economics.  SubtopiL  :  0  hicentivrs  -'nd  Faculty  and  Institution's. 

MethodfM'jgy 

16  3.^/77 

A  Review  of  ProductiDn  Function  Estimation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Institutions.  Daryl  H.  Carlson.  122  pp.  (Graduate  School 
of  I  ducation.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  U)  review  many  of  the  studies  thai 
h,ive  attert^pied  to  estimate  .various  dimensions  of  higher  education  pro- 
duction and  cost  hehavKvr.  This  review  will  critically  examine  the  data, 
nierht  !<  'ogy.and  results  of  these  studies." 

The  iiuthor  divides  production  and  cost  studies  into  four  useful  cate- 
gories; descriptive  studies,  regression  studies,  frontier  studies. and  synthetic 
studies  Descriptive  studies  ''describe  different  production  and  cost  situa- 
lions  no  effort  is  made  to  statistically  or  computationally  relate  one 
variable  to  another."  Regrersion  studies  "attempt  to  statistically  estimate 
beliavioral  re!ationsmps  bet  cen  two  or  more  of  the  variables."  .-'rontier 
studies  "general-  informalion  about  efficient  and  effective  relationships 
between  prtulu.  ion  and  cost  ariables  rather  than  average  relationships 
as  M'>rairif.  fro-  i  regression  studies."  Synthetic  or  "building  block"  studies 
••fTi.jdel  a  production  process  by  decomposing  it  to  a  ver>  basic  level  and 
then  studying  alternative  ways  ot  putting  the  pieces  back  together  which 
will  accomplish  alternative  mi.xes  and  levels  of  outputs."  These  four  types 
studies  represent  the  alternatives  available  to  planner?  and  others  for 
studying  The  production  ,  rocesses  of  higjier  education.  Since  the-^e  studies 
vary  in  character  and  in  the  type  of  information  th  '  '  produce,  choices 
among  the  methodologies  should  be  made  wiih  full  :  ^preciation  h  r  their 
strengths.  w-«aknesses.  an  '  r^^quirements  (e.g..  data,  computational  aidsK 
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The  aulliur  identifies  and  discusses  the  application  ot  eight  tactors 
which  must  he  considered  ah>ni;  with  data  and  computational  require- 
ments in  making  a  clioiee  among  tlie  various  production  estimation  tech- 
nique*. ThHS^  tactors  are  whether:  I  )  industry  or  individual  insntution 
studie»  are  to  be  undertaken;  2)  average  or  f.ontier  estimates  are  desired; 

explicit  rne^.ures  ol  the  degree  ot  elficiency  are  receded;  4)  joinfess 
among  inputs  and<ur  outputs  is  a  consideration;  5)  qualitative  js  wcil  as 
quaiititativ'.'  cotisiderations  need  to  br  taken  into  account ;  6)  output  pref- 
erences are  to  be  studi'd;  7)  static  or  dynamic  estimates  are  to  be  made; 
and  h )  comparison  or  prediction  is  intended. 

The  author  appropriate:  points  out  tliat  th«*se  tecfmiqu.-  dilT  r  not 
j'.st  in  their  statistical  and  computational  properties,  but  in  their  >oIicy 
implications.  Ihe  type  ol  stjdy  undertaken  will  determine  '.ind  of 
miormation  which  is  and  is  not  available  and.  to  a  significant  extent,  the 
kind  ot  issues  wluch  .ind  are  nol  raised.  Hence,  tlie  planner  or  analyst 
r^ecds  to  ca re luKy  consuler  the  policy  •.'nv:ronment  in  choosing  among 
t;.  pes  nt  siiulics  and  m  using  the  linal  results. 


16:3.3/75 

Mfiisurini?  arul  Increasing  Academic  Productivity.  New  Dircc- 
tion.s  for  In.stitutional  Research.  No.  8.  Robert  A.  ^Vallhaus.  cd., 
1  .'^.^  pp.  ( J()s.scy-Bas's.  San  FVancisco). 

rile  editor  ill  his  introduction  provides  an  interesting  perspective  on 
tile  importance  ot  productivity  in  lugher  education,  lie  notes  that 

All  pohcv  questions  anJ  all  planningand  rTianagemeni  decisions 
in  higiici  educajioii  are  iraceable  lu  die  ur»deriying  problem  ol" 
improving  the  prodi:.:i.  \y  of  programs,  institutions,  and  the 
educjlionai  /.  rem.  Thai  is.  all  decisions  and  poli-.-ics  are  ulti- 
niateiv  based  o  i  the  common  objectives  of  expanding  or  en- 
ijancmg  iIk  benefits  li!i;!H*r  eiKication  for  individuals  and 
societv  and  at  the  same  time  delivering  these  benefits  at  tlie 
inwest  possible  cos!. 

Tb.is  st)urce  hnak  contains  six  articles,  in  "The  Many  Dimensions  of 
Productivit;.  /*  the  ••;!itt)r  hscusses  the  "many  detlnitions  and  perspectives 
iliat  relate  to  tlie  nolion  ot  proiluctivity  in  higlier  education.**  Rick  llanu- 
siiek.  m  his  article.  "Learning  by  Observing  the  Performance  of  Schools.** 
notes  that  "It  is  ama/mg  how  discussions  of  productivity  and  efficiency 
in  postsocondarv  ed  .ati*  :i  remain  so  tlion^aglily  uncluttered  by  facts.'* 
lie  suggests  how  \^e  i.  iilii  best  go  about  ihe  business  o!  asscnibling  the 
necessary  "f.icJs  **  **!'\am:nmg  l.fficient  Joint  Production  Processes"  ;s 
.in  >fher  report  ^n  Daryl  ("arUtirfs  conl.numg  eftorts  to  develop  and  apply 
anaKiic.il  tooK  th.ii  :.n>  ideniit;.  ettlcieni  instituliuris.  Robert  S»:iat  and 
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WjyiK'  Kirschhni'  jii^ircs')  cniciciKv  and  produotivitv'  r'rnni  a  behavioral 
vioa  Dicir  ^..-iKcrn  is  thai  siiuicni  and  tacully  productivity  nmsi  he  citn- 
sK^crcd  a^  .til  irilcrdcpcnd'/nt  piocc^is.  I  iirlhcrinorc.  siiKp  sludcnis  and 
\  .ire  aL\f)rdcd  considerable  t'ccdoin  (jI"  choice,  ihe  design  of  incen- 

tive .vsienis  heciniies  cniciai.  •'Produciiviiy  Iruin  a^i  Inierorcani/aHona! 
Perspective;*  written  by  Richard  J.  Meisinger.  7r  .  Ralph  A.  Punes  and 
\  .ink  A.  Svhmidrlem  looks  at  Stale  budgetini;  I  higher  educalior  and 
"reveals  some  re.isons  tor  ihc  gap  between  iheorelica!  concepts  ot'  pro- 
I'jciivitv  iniprovap.enf  and  sl.iie  and  instiiuiional  practice  "  In  the  con- 
chidinL'  ariicle.  Warner  attempts  to  idenii*  wppoi:  .  uies  (or  Itnpriiving 
Proihictivitv  "  lie  eAjinines  i  br«.ad  range  ot  pi>sMBi.iiies  inch^lMV^.  cla^s 
si/e  inslrialional  le».hnunies.  siiident  invtilution  liv  yeat-iround  opera- 
tion. ^hl^s  to  hiuh-v.ilue  programs,  phasing  out  and  closing  do\v;i,  lime, 
v.oriened  degrees.  e\iern.ili/inL'  higher  ediiLalion.  Ci)nsortia  and  exteutal 
rcsource^.  f  icidt>  iniiialed  ^urruuUt  retorrn.  'acuity  augnienlation  and 
(ranstormaiion.  and  ^urdget  reductions  and  shitts. 

16:3.3/72 

Licvienls  Related  lo  ilie  Determination  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of 
Gradii:iie  tdiicalion.  John  11.  i'owdl.  Jr.  ;uul  Robci '  I).  Lainson. 

pp.  ((  oyhcil  t:l  (iruiii.iio  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Washiimloii.  1)  (  . ). 

IhH  siul1>  emanates  trom  a  r-soluiion  passed  at  the  I'>hS  annual 
tr.celing  n\  the  Council  of  (;raduale  Schools  (CCS).  The  purpose  o(  the 
stud>  v^as  to  "pre  ^'nt  m  one  volume  a  report  on  ll:e  state  o!  development 
in  aiet-.  oi  cost  and  benetlt  int'ormation.  "  Hence,  this  Uocuiu'-ni  alienipts 
to  •iiientitv  (l\e  ^enetit<  ot  maduate  educatioii  and  to  analy/e  'accepted 
procedures  and  illustrative  mtormatmn  concerning  allucatioii  of  college 
anil  ;:nlver^iI;.  cos!s  *  "  The  uthors  also  recogni/e  that  ihcy  are  helping  to 
take  ^te;»  ttiwar.Is  standardizing  cost  allocation  procedures  and  cost 
intorm.iriori 

Ibis  volui!K'  contains  eight  chapters.  Chapter  I  deals  with  the  issue 
ot  resource  allocation  m  graduate  education.  Chapter  2  is  devoted  to  out- 
ptits.  Chapter  v  .o.*  intorti.  ition  The  topics  of  activity  detlmtions.  nieas- 
uring  academic  fuanpower  :  and  opporiuni  .  costs  ol' capital  services 
are  addressed  in  (  hapte,  1.  and  (  hapler  >  looks  at  indirect  cost  alio '  it:ons. 
Chapter  h  e\aimnes  uuw  cost  stuilies.  Cliapier  looks  a:  tour  aiiernaiive 
wa\>  '^l  all  •  .aim-  'jsearji  cos.^.  .irul  the  last  chapter  lo(»ks  at  available 
intormation  ,.|^  rju-  con:s  ot  graduate  inlorniation.  A  very  useful  nihhoera- 
ph>  •M'h        em:k*s  IS  moiide.l  at  the  enil  of  the  document . 

Hi: .  Is  a  raro  stud\  the  .*)si>  and  outcomes  of  giaduaie  education. 
As  Nuch.  ;»  In  a    ahi.i^ie  reference  to  planners  and  others  wlio  rmisi  deal 

ti  »rl.  il,..  .1   J  ,  . 
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Research  and 
Research  Administration 


Frederick  E.  Balderston 


-       The  research  process  has  as  its  focus  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration ot  new  concepts  and  findings  that  add  to  knowledge 
in  science,  humane  letters,  and  the  professions.  Univenity 
research  and  its  manageme:     are  of  in^:reasing  institutional 
and  pubhc  concern.  The  nation's  research  activities,  of  which 
university  research  is  a  significant  part,  contribute  in  numerous 
ways  to  the  national  welfare,  yet  many  aspects  of  the  role  of 
research  in  higher  education  are  matters  of  current  controversy" 
This  bibhography  focuses  on  the  problems  of  organization 
ot  research  activities:  the  relation' of  research'  to  other  educa- 
tional functions  in  universities:  and  the  requirements  of  facili- 
ties, personnel  and  administrative  structure  for  the  conduct 
ot  research.  This  emphasis  is  prompted  by  the  existenxTe^of 
many  large-scale,  client-sponsored  programs  of  applied  or  clini- 
cal research  at  universities,  which  offer  special  opportunities 
but  also  create  problems  of  staffing,  budgeting,  and  control 
-Not  covered  in  the  bibliography  are:  1 )  specific  strategies 
tor  accomplishing  research  and  research  methodologies-  ^) 
commercial  research^  and  service  functions,  though  these  ma'y 
occasional!/  be  conducied  in  universities:  3)  individual  creative 
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scholarship  ,lh;>l  is  an  incident  of  the  professorial  role;  and 
4)  the  on!;ini/al:on  of  rese;.r-h  funding  and  the  formulation 
of  priorities  hy  l**ederal  and  State  agencies. 

,  Research  Gassifica lioii.  It  is  ot'ten  important  to  undcr- 
starui  h.ow  a  specific  research  project  or  program  tits  into 
•tlic  t.)ial  framework  of  knowledge  ami  how  it  relates  to  other 
fields.  It  may  fall  within  a  single  discipline,  be  cross-disci- 

.  plinary.  or  he  centered  on  a  problem  area  or  a  client  agency's 
interests.  Research  may  also  contribute  directly  in  a  major 
way  to  fundamenial  scientitlc  or  scholarly  concerns,  as,  "basic 
research";  be  an  c\i  :ision  of  basic  knowledge:  )r  concern 
applications  'to  practical  problems.  In  the  applied  areas,  re- 
search n;ay  be  concerned  witli  public  policy  and  social  issues 
or' may  extend  available  technologies.  Universities  have  tradi- 
tionally concentrated  on  basic  research.  Large-scale,  program- 
matic and  client-centered  research  gives  rise  to  problems  in 
tfic  university  structure. 

Research  Organization  and  Structure.  Universities  have 
torriialr/.ed  a  variety  of  ways  the  organization  of  thcu  re- 
searcii  activu.js.  Most  adopt  some  form  of  separate  "research 
u'nits  **  ll()weve^  some  exceptionally  large  and  supposedly  dis- 
tinct researcli  activities  have  become  es.sc»".,ial!y  autonomous 
wirfiin  the  legal  fraruework  of  the  university  itself  Some  re- 

.  search  organi/;Kions  »^ave  evolved  into  complete  independence 
from  university  operations.  Designated  I'ederal  laiv^atories  and 
mstit  'ions  sometimes  operate  as  consortia  involving  a  number 
of  universities  as  loini  sponsors.  Witli  changiiii'  f  nancial  support 
and  priorities,  univers,  /  organized  research  units  (ORU's)  and 
university-related  researcli  centers  face  important  problems  of 
maintaining  their  creative  vitality  and  continuity. 

Resenrcli  Management  and  Policy.  Wlien  research  becomes 
more  highly  organized,  it  is  neees.sary  to  defin:^  tl:e  roles  of 
career  researchers,  postdoctoral  research  appointees,  and 
otfier  personnel  fVivolved  in  research  and  research  administra- 
tion. Ihc  relationships  of  these  research  personnel  to  regula: 
faculty  and  admims^^rative  staff  within  the  university  are  com- 
plex and  changing.  Universities  also  face  important  problems 
in  tlie  conduct  of  client  agency  relationships  tor  large-scale 
fuiup-*,.  Indirect  costs  is  a  complex  issue  involving  funding 
agencies  uul  tli,-  l-ederal  and  State  governments.  Hvaluation 
(M  rescarcji  as  to  tjuality.  signincance.  and  university  priority 
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is  a  growing  concern  in  view  of  the  stabilization  of.uni\ersity 
fiscal,  resources.  Finally,  .research  and  graduate  education 
are  strongly  related  to  one  another,  particularly  in  the  sciences 
and  the  health  professions.  Tighter  funding  and  more  restrictive 
controls  in  funded  research  may  affect  the  viability  of  graduate 
.  '^ucation  ir  some  fields. 

17:0    RESE.ARCH  AND  RESEARCH  AD.MINISTRATION 
17.0/78-1 

The  State  of  Acndemic  Science:  Volume  II-Background  Papers, 
Bruce  L.  R.  Smith  and  Joseph  J.  Karlesky.  (Change  Magazine 
Press.  Ncv  Rochellc.  N.Y.). 

The  second  volume  ot  the  Smith-Karle.sky  study  of  the  state  ot' 
academic  science  consists  of  five  essays  commissioned  to  provide  bacic- 
ground  for  the  larger  work.  These  essays,  together  with  an  introductory 
chapter  by  the  editors,  present  an  e.xcellent  profile  of  the  major  issues 
that  presently  confront  American  academic  science.  The  depth  to  which 
the  su:))cct  matter  !s  explored  in  each  of  these  chapters  and  the  .imeh- 
ness  of  ^he  materu.is  warrant  their  separate,  in-depth  annotation  in  this 
hihliography. 


Wolfie.  DaeL  '  Forces  Affecting  th-  Research  Role  of  Univer- 
sities/* pp.  7-60. 

This  first  essay  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  major  forces  aft'ecting  the 
research  role  of  .\merican  universities.  A  review  of  data  trom  the  mid- 
M>60\  to  the  present  show  significant  clianges  in  both  fhe  absolute  level 
and  the  type  (M'  financial  support  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  more  ex- 
ternal controls  on  the  conduct  of  research.  1-rom  the  mid..970*s,  funds 
lor  research  were  found  to  have  declined  25  percent  for  each  full-time 
eijuivalent  scientist  and  engineer  employed  in  universities -even  thougli 
the  ur..versity  portion  of  the  total  national  research  effort  mcreased 
shgiuly.  It  was  found  that  faculty  members  had  t(.  Jiift  fields  of  research 
and  tuul  new  areas  of  support.  Interest  in  applied  and  targeted  research 
also- m:reaseJ  considerably  while  external  controls  designed  to  increase 
public  accounlabihry  were  impose,  on  all  aspects  of  research,  WolHe 
tinishes  by  discussing  the  impact  ot  the  funding  changes  on  the  future 
quality  and  diversity  of  research,  fie  ciwicludes  that  universities  which 
wero  not  able  to  build  t|uality  research  programs  during  the  sixties  will 
likeiy  never  achieve  high  stature,  although  already  vigorous  programs  of 
demonstrably  high  quality  will  be  likely  to  maintain  good  research  pu>- 
grams. 
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Bacr,  Walter  S.  "The  Changing  Relationships:  Universides 
and  Other  R&D  Perfomiers/'  pp.  61-103. 

This  paper  describes  iiujor  trends  in  research  lunding  over  the 
past  20  years.  UKUsini!  on  the  clianging  role  of  university  research.  Bae; 
rehes  he  ivily  on  tlie  National  Science  Foundation's  annual  reports  and 
suinnuri/es  data  on  overall  support,  support  to  types  of  research  and 
d'jvclupfnent  (K&D)  agency  (universities.  Federal  in-house  laboratories. 
hederalK  funded  research  :ind  deveh)pnient  centers,  industrial  firms, 
and  otlier).  sources  v\  funds  tor  research.  ;ind  patterns  of  support  to 
h»isic  .iTuI  applied  research.  He  anaKves  changes  over  the  period  in  the 
research  role  the  different  institutions  and  tlie  types  of  researcli  con- 
Jucled  in  them.  Baer  concludes  from  tlie  data  tlial  universities  have 
strengthened  theu  hold  (vis-a-vis  other  R&D  performers)  in  the  conduct 
of  basic  resear:li.  but  tfiat  otlier  agencies  have  emerged  as  significant 
competitors  tor  sup  ^ort  of  apphed  and  pohcy  researcli.  Uaer  has  done  a 
mai'^r  service  r<j  ihe  .esearcli  plaiuier  in  this  paper  by  higldigliting  the 
mj)or  pohcv  issues  ihrougli  c.irciul  examination  of*  funding  trend  data. 


York.  Carl  N!..  "Tartieted  Research:  An  American  Tradition." 
pp.  105-1.^2. 

I  his  -.'Nsav  i:r.t-N  a  i^roj.l  hisi<>ric;!i  overvK•\^  o\  the  ort:;mi/i'i  jU  and 
tunJui;:  <>t  AnuTUMii  r-.'sCKvli  troir.  \hc  time  of  the  Aii;cncai?  Vh  'u  .^ophical 
S«>L:e!\  ni  HL'iii.imin  I  raiikiiii  to  ihe  pieserM.  ^'ork  focuses  espv cially  on 
liic  ciiaii^es  iii  I  ederal  university  rcLitioiis  duiing  the  past  decade,  and 
oJ!erN  noiiv,"  evidence  tint  tun  dint'  lor  tarueted  research  (defined  as  ":i 
direct  .itMck  \  clearK  specified  problem")  may  tiireateii  tlie  long- 
lerm  tjuaht>  ot  university  research  V-  rk  sees  the  following  as  major 
til  rears  linancial  controls  leading  to  I.:jk  of  discretionary  funds,  per- 
sof  !ie!  pronici:  s.  and  ei? jro.ichinent  of  I  cderal  regulations  on  internal 
univcrsir%  p(«licies 


IJreiieman.  David  \V..  "Iiffects  of  Rei  eiit  Trends  in  Graduate 
F!ducati()i.  on  I  niversity  f^esearch  Capability  in  Physics.  Chem- 
istry and  N.  iitliernatics/'  pp.  133-162, 

Ih'.-  .1  .'h'^:  explores  the  thesis  that  downward  trends  in  doctorate 
enrollir.eiu  ..  k!  pr.  .'dii.,  iion  wi!!  h.ivc  a  neiiative  ellecl  on  researcli  capa- 

.Hid  .  .'♦i.ifel\,  ofi  iinivt'rsitN  (|tta!it\ .  DaM  sh(»wir:  enr-  Ihuent 
fffMuis  111  fho  ■  cMs  of  ph\AiLS.  cheimstr\  and  iiiatliemat;  s  Tor  those 
msntiiMoru  Aiiiol^.  wore  rate. I  m  the  P^'O  American  Con  cii  n  I'liiica- 
ti.Mi  stnd'.  .  t  I'r.idu.ite  edujitiori  are  presenied  The  an  :ior  then  con- 
ducted A  M'.'k's  i>;  interviews  wi:f,  ,:niversity  faculty  to  uaia  insiuhts  una 
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ihc  (jualiiaiive  inipuct  (..  these  enrollment  trends.  He  found  that  the 
enrollment  decline  tended  to  be  most  severe  at  d<*partments  which  were 
o*'  lower  quality  ratings  in  the  ACE  studies.  The  short-term  impact  on 
research  capability  caused  !  y  lack  ot*  graouate  research  and  teaching 
assistants  differed  by  fieM  because  of  different  traditions  for  graduate 
research  and  undergraduate"  teaching  needs  in  those  fields.  Fields  that 
did  not  rely  on  graduate  research  assistantships  to  a  substantial  degree, 
(such  as  mathematics)  were  tbund  to  be  better  able  to  reduce  enroll- 
ments than  those  that  did  not..  All  llela  .  however,  trie^cU  to  maintain 
levels  of  enrollment  sufficient  to  retam  teaching  assistants  so  that  faculty 
research  time  would  not  be  severely  threatened. 

The  author  concludes  that  current  research  capability  in  physics» 
chemistry  and  malh-jniatics  has  not  been  seriously  undermined  at  leading 
institutions  by  the  change*^  occurring  in  graduate  education  from  1968-75. 
He  further  concludes  ih:'t  present  doctorate  production  is  ''adequate** 
10  meet  long-term  research  manpower  needs.  The  serious  problem  that 
he  discovered.  Iu)wever.  was  not  caused  by  doctorate  production  bui  by 
ihe  prospective  i.ick  or  t^-iuired-position  vacancies  in  non-expanding 
d-;p.irtmei:'s  caused  by  ihe  rurrein  age  distribution  o»' universiiy  research 
ta^^ilty .  L.ick  ot  opportumiies  tor  scholarly  anpointments  for  young 
s<.hoiars  poses  :i  critical  threat  u>  the  long-term  vitality  of  the  research 
enterprise 


Lakoff.  Sanford  A..  •'Acc()iintal)i!ity  and  the  Research  Uni- 
versities/* pp.  l63-!^)0. 

This  excellen  arti>.ie  oit^.rs  an  overview  of  the  problem  research 
universities  t'ace  i.  ougli  incieased  pressure  for  accountability,  as  well  as 
st)nie  constructive  w  lys  tt)  address  the  issue.  First,  the  symptoms  of 
increased  presstire  lor  accountability  arc  described:  increases  of  funds 
tr  tatiictcd  research  and  decline  of  geneial  institutional  grants;  and 
nreats  u>  withdraw  reseaich  tunds  tor  failure  to  conform  to  admissions, 
ei  jpii^  'nent  tn  other  le^uiatmns.  TI»ese  lacti)rs  imply  an  ominous  erosion 
ot  .iLaJ.mic  treeiinrn  as  they  nu)ve  authority  responsible  for  decisions 
outside  ot  the  a  idemy  The  problems  of  improving  academic  accounta- 
bilitv  are  e  .peciall>  Jilticul!  because  of  the  u.nque  problem  in  research 
caused  by  Mie  i.ick  of  a  predict:<ble  and  identitlable  successful  path  of 
pc;  tnrriMr.ce,  Lakotf  ariiues  thai.  »n  the  whole.  State  and  Federal  officials 
have  r-.-er.  supportive  and  have  taken  the  need  lor  dilfcrcni  standards  of 
acci)urnahilitv  lor  academic  institutions  into  account.  He  maintains 
un:vc.sities  need  to  r.ike  positive  steps  to  improve  the  means  of  managing 
resources.  especialU  in  .iccounting.  inventory  manag<*ment  and  recording 
of  indirect  costs 

}S  1 
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Trends  in  the  Organization  of  Academ  j  Research:  The  Role 
of  ORU's  and  Full-Time  Researchers.  Albert  H.  Tcich.  Graduate 
ProL'rain  in  Science.  Tcclinology  and  Pul  lie  Policy.  George 
Washington  University.  (GWII.  Washington.  D.C.). 

To  nuni'jin  academic  vitality  in  the  face  ol  austerity  and  a  declining 
annual  rtimber  o\  laciihy  appointments  and  their  res?arcii  hinders,  uni- 
vcisitics  ^an  consider  the  strategy  of  enlarging  :heir  research  organization 
ami  the  niininers  of  non  lacuhy  research  professionals. 

Teich  assesses  two  variants:  the  greater  use  of  organized  research 
units  (ORl."s)  that  are  integrated  v/ith  academic  activities  within  univer- 
sities proper,  and  the  hrrther  developniepi  of  univcrsity-afniiated  national 
laboratories,  organized  to  be  distinct  from  the  campus  departments  and 
colleucs  but  oj)er;ited  by  ;i  university  or  by  a  university  consortium.  Non- 
taculty  rescarcfi  professionals  have  had  eijuivocal  status  relative  to  those 
holding  re;;uiar  facuhy  appointnients.  and  lcich\  study  suggests  pros- 
pects o!  incrMsing  tciiMon  it  iiniversiiics  ;ind  their  i'unding  sources  expand 
on  campiis  ORl  \  and  their  research,  cjtlrcs.  Teich  recommends  follov^'-jp 
researcii  on  research  career  p  it  terns  ami  on  the  implications  of  Federal 
research  lundme  pohcics. 

1  ivc  universities*  practices  are  summarized  in  appenvlices. 


17  0/7  7  1 

"  Peer  Review  and  f\ic  Support  of  Science."  Stephen  (  olc. 
Leonard  Riihin  :mu  Jonathan  R.  Golc.  Scicnlij'U-  American. 
Vol  :.r.  No.  4.  Ocrohcr.  pp.  34-41. 

rfn^.  .irticle  on  the  peer  review  system  used  to  evaluate  research 
pro[)osals  cives  .i  jood  h>ok  at  both  the  organization  oi'  that  process 
.m.!  tile  a.ivs  m  v^.luch  rese:irch  proposals  are  judt'.ed,  Tiu  authors  did 
I  >e.ir-l«>n^  siud\  oi'  diMerent  aspect>  ot'  the  pc^r  review  svstem  at  the 
N.itmnjl  Science  lound  »tion.  Miev  ciwulucled  in-depth  interviews  with 
"()  people  uuolved  m  \\\\  stages  of'  the  pee'  review  process.  In  addition. 
the>  ie.]d  j  L'roup  i^t  prt)posals  and  independently  assessed  their  merits, 
vvhicli  rheii  che.k^sl  v^.ith  the  assessments  reached  through  the  peer 

n*v:e\A,  process.  f  inalK  .  Uiev  cor^ducted  a  st:tti^tical  analysis  ol  dilTeienl 
ciiar.icterj^tic^  ot  1 ipplicants  lor  basic  ^Sf"  research  grants. 

I  lie  author;  tested  two  hypotheses  m  their  study:  the  "old-boy" 
h^pn»!:e^l^  '\\.\\  pro[>o>.a!s  from  .i  iictwork  o!  researchers  are  given  pref- 
ercfue  .in  !  rli.i!  "ri:h  cet  richer**  hypothesis  that  tiinds  are  iiiven  to 
peopk-  all.)  \\.\.:  recoivcJ  j  se.ircli  awards  betore.  Their  anal>'se^  simge>.l 
I...'  flu*  ;H  tM  re". lew  v\  stem  m  general  an  eijuitiililc  arrangement  that 
thsifi*^ur">  Iiiniteu  hjuvo  tor  b.iMc  ro^earch  prim.irily  (but  not  exclusiveiv) 
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on  ih.  bjsis  of  pcrccivcil  quaJiiy.  In  particular,  they  did  not  find  thji  the 
Njiionj!  Science  Foundjtioirs  peer  review  system  fo!  bjsic  science  dis- 
cnminjted  jgainst  nonemineni  scientists.  Tliey  concluded  that  the  scien- 
lific  enterprise  is  jn  equitable  althoug^i  highly  stratified  %oc\;i\  ii.siiiution. 
whe  e  the  individuals  whose  work  is  most  favorably  evaluated  by  their 
coilcauues  I  'nd  lo  receive  the  niajorily  of  research  funding. 


17:0/77-2 

The  Management  of  Federal  Research  and  Develo^meni. 
MITRI-:  Corporation.  MHTRFK  '  -vision.  134  pp,  (MITRF. 
Corporation.  McLean.  Va.). 

This  monograph  suniiiiari/es  pjpers  and  workshops  of  a  sur\'oy  of 
research  rnanauers  and  a  follow-up  conferrnce.  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Natrona!  Instiliile  nl  .M.nUl  liealtli.  liie  American  University,  and  the 
Mlfi  R[\K  Division  of  the  Mil  Kh  Corpuralion. 

Ihree  a^enda-foriniriu  slaleinen'.s  are  succeeded  by  eij^iit  invited 
papers,  each  ol  ihern  iiDpressively  concise,  on  such  topics  as  "Determining 
Scientific  Priorities."  by  J.  Thomas  !<aichford;  "Improving  Policy- 
Makim^."  n\  Laurence  l*;.  Lynn.  Jr..  and  "Conduciing  Useful  li valuations." 
by  the  Lite  M:ircia  (iuilenlag.  The  book  concludes  wiili  nine  reports  of 
cont^.'cnce  W(;rkvhnps  on  research  rnanagemcr,  ?  >pics. 

This  volume  has  numerous  use-;  for  »he  sophisticated  reader.  Candid 
anecdotes  and  personal  "war-sioriis"  provide  illustrations  of  the  many 
problems  that  researchers,  research  managers  and  policy-level  administra- 
tor^ confront  in  I'.Jeral  research  establishments  ;ind  l-e(lorally-suppor»  rd 
apphed  resoarch.  Several  mviicd  papers  contain  valuable  examples  of  ho  v 
lederal  research  priorities  ami  policies  ;ire  developed  or  of. the  maimer 
in  whicli  :jsL'arcii  managers  confront  ''hanging  patterns  of  governnn.  .nal 
t>rk:ani/arii)n. 

Laurence  Lynn  argues  that  more  coherent  and  consistent  govern- 
menta!  policy -niakini:.  not  better  research  management  as  such,  is  tlie 
most  tnportant  pre-condition  for  improved  social  research  and  develop- 
ment Me  has  chaired  a  three  year  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  review 
ot  social  ^''search.  , 

!lowjrd  Davis  of  thi-  N.itional  Insliiute  of  Mental  Health  analyzes 
several  approacljes  lo  the  desiiiri  and  cumIucI  of  research  intended  to 
produce  iisetul  cliange 

A.  H.  Linhares.  of  the  C.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  jM::ly/es 
Ntruciuial  pr«)blems  of  two  kinds  of  lecfmology  transfer  lor  1  ederal  re- 
search and  di'veloprni\ii  The  first  is  the  spw,. soring  agency's  owri*iiirect 
use  research  lespits  in  its  siihseipicnt  operations,  exemplified  by  the 
IK'partmont  *)!  Defense  weapons  research.  The  second  is  research  spon- 
soreil  hv  .i  I  cderal  governhient  agency  but  of  use  secondarilv  to  others 
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in  i;ovcrrinicril  or  civilian  organi/juun  (j  ••spin-off),  or  intended  in  the 
tirst  pljcc  U)  be  jd()pted  by  users  other  than  the  sponsor  (for  example, 
Sijie  jnd  l<K3!  governments'  use  of  mucli  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porrjtum's  resejrch ). 

This  monoi^rjph  piovide-  j  uniquely  rich  and  timely  perspective 
on  Federal  researcli  and  development  policies  and  management.  For 
uinwrsj^y  puIiL) makers  and  research  prolession  J.i,.  it  interprets  in  a 
Iresh  tlie  crivironmenl  of  Federal  involvement  in  research,  especially 
applied  icscarcfi  policy 'formulation .  delinition  of  objecti'.cs  resource 
aliocatior.,  research  program  management.  evaliia(ion  and  use  of  fsults. 
riier.  are  nian>  useful  hulls  for  th.-  practitioner  interested  m  survival 
ir*  .1  .onv,)lc.\  wniid  of  orgaiii/ational  conipetiiion  and  polilically  dctlncd 

1  7  077  3 

ScitMKv  Iiulic:ilors  1^^76.  1974,  1972.  National  Science  Board. 
(Naiional  Science  Hoard.  \Vasliington.  D.C). 

Ihese  tiuce  N:.nori.il  Science  Board  studies  detlne  indicators  of  tlie 
natmi;  and  inicrrui:o-u!  Iieallli  of  the  li.S.  science  establisliment  and 
Use  tiiesc  indicators  it.  provide  tjuantitalive  evidence  of  composition, 
rreiivi.s  jritJ  prohi-.-n^i 

liic  ;,.dic.i!ois  suiviy  shows  how  resources  for  research 

dMrTnutcd  and  fmir  what  sources  tlicv  came,  and  compares  'he  role  of 
colleges  411  d  unuerMiieN  wiih  *)t[ier  types  of  research -producing  organi- 
/aiions  A  I)el[>h!  cxpeiinuMit  wjs  re[>orted.  showing  assemblages  of  ex- 
pel  In  viL-  's  of  w  ijt  jreas  jf  social  importance  sliould  be  addressed  by 
M  .c-itifi.  .eseaich  and  wliat  r'.'sources  and  developments  ui  scientific 
V  ipahiliiv  '.vere  iieer^cd. 

I  he  mdicalors  study  portrayed  in  expanded  detail  the  inter- 

national posiiioii  oi  American  science  and  technology,  and  rep(>rted  up- 
dated iniormation  on  >s:ience  funding,  organization  and  personnel.  Trends 
m  scK-nce  and  enumeenng  personnel,  by  discipline  and  lypcj  of  employ- 
men;,  were  .iiKii>/ed  ui  considerable  detail,  together  with  fiends  in  the 
product;. it^  f>\  colleges  and  unuersities  ot' newly. trained  people, 

!  /  V^,  indicalofs  studv  showed  the  continuing  shppage  of  Fed- 
cr.il  cseai  Ji  support  .itul  its  ruany  consequences,  and  also  carried  on  the 
itMiti  j.i:cjv>iics  .»f  imlicafor  preseniation  used  in  l[ie  two  earlier  studies. 
()utp;;*>  .»f  :n  iu>fr:.i!  rose.ndi  and  development,  including  [\»ientea  inven- 
M or^  jjh*  .J  ^atcji.i./.i::(»ii  of  major  innovations,  received  new  jnd  ex- 
paiuI-.-d  freatnienr  - 

Il'.c^e  :!iiei-  studies,  with  their  aiialyrical  commentaries  and  w-ide- 
r.tntlin-  data,  pn  vije  ..uiispensabli.'  background  for  llieanaly.t  of  research 
Mii^.ini/a  .on,  Its  ef  f'lciericies.  and  impacts. 
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The  Jtate  of  Academic  Science:  The  Universities  in  the  Nation's 
Research  Efforts,  Volume  I  -  SpTimary  of  Major  Findings,  Bruce 
L.  R.  vniti!  and  Joseph  J.  Karlesky.  250  pp.  (Chan<ze  Ml'  azine 
Press.  N  nv  Rochdle,  N.Y.). 

This  hook  IS  the  most  complete  recent  tre^tnieni  of  the  problems 
and  prosp'.'cts  of  university  research.  The  review  consists  of  a  secies  of  site 
VIS. Is  and  interviews  at  a  t^roup  of  major  lesear  :h  universities  as  well  as  an 
mvcstiiialiori  ot  recent  hterature  determine  the  role  t)fnjniversity  research 
in  the  naiion's  research  etfort  and  to  diaL;nose  the  potential  for  coi;tmued 
health  ol  university  research.  The  authors  provide  a  concise  summar\'  of 
curreni  trends  in  the  support  and  performance  of  academic  rescarcJ 
including;  funding  trends  and  shitts  m  support  of  researcli  by  tleld.  The 
clianijinii  relauonships  between  universities  and  other  researci*  and  devel- 
opment performers  and  the  implications  of  these  changes  for  future  uni- 
versity  research  are  discussed.  Th.e  study  also  examines  the  current  state  of 
res^'arch' 1  .iinding  trends,  graduate  enrollment  and  wianpower  trends)  in 
the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  life  sciences  and  engineering. 
Finally,  the  authors  siimmari/.e  the  major  planning  issues  that  jeopardize 
the  health  or  umversily  tesearch;  supporting  resources,  manpower  prob- 
lems, iniiirect  costs,  and  Slale/University  relations.  The  study  is  limited  to 
the  jAten;  that  the  authors  have  ch.osen  to  foc:is  on  sponsored  research 
and  have  not  explicitly  addressed  the  mit"  ict  o!  sponsored  research  on 
mterual  university  .governance,  Thi^;  ;n  j  n*  nor  shora'oming.  however,  as 
ll-is  study  IS  tar  and  .iwav  the  nivot  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  r-^ 
iremely  broad  and  ditTicult  area  present  y  available. 

For  a  discussion  ui  the  financia  aspects  of  academic  science,  see 
Topic  ^  Finance.  Subtopie  4.1 .  (ir  idu.  F'dueati{)n.  where  this  volume  is 
hnetly  an  not  a  te  d 

17.0;';6-] 

ORl  \  ;uul  Politics;  Or.  When  Is  Orpanizatf  .nni  Murder  Justi- 
fied*.' West  Cluirchman.  \Vorkin^z  Papers  in  Management 
Sci^M.-v  Center  for  Research  in  Mana.ccnient  Science.  (CRMS, 
i  tnvcrsity  of  ( '.ilifornia.  Hcrk^ley). 

Ihis  paper  i^  ..ne  of  the  products  {)f  the  University  of  Caiitorpia. 
Herkelev.  National  Scierue  Fi>uiuialion-sponsored  Research  Management 
ImprMvoinenf  project  Written  m  rc'iponse  to  the  Bole paper  (1  7;0/75« I ) 
on  .)-^ani/ed  resi'arch  unit  rev  ew.  it  offers  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
hterature  on  research  leview  h'.  critically  examining  the  nK..aI  politics 
rhtii  characieri/e  such  .:  process  L  ike  uie  tiolce  paper,  it  addresses  the 
situativ.n  .»n  the  [Berkeley  ^ampus  of  the  University  of  California.  It  is 
concerned.  ln)wever    with  the  broad  problem  of  how  people  should 
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justify  the  perpetuation  or  lerniination  ot  research  organizations.  The 
author  defines  different  ^^Weltanschauung"  that  set  forth  versions  of 
how  this  ethical  issue  should  be  resolved,  Ther^  ;jre  llie  systemic  approach 
(where  justification  for  a  unit  is  based  on  some  notion  of  common  good), 
and  the  pohiical  approach  (whcfe  survival  Is  contingent  upon  political 
clout).  The  author  argues  that  a  third  approach,  which  considers  the 
spirit  of  a  research  organization,  also  may  be  an  anpropriate  appro:*wli 
for  research  cvaluaT.  n. 


17:0/76-2 

Protecting  Human  Subjects  in  Social  and  BehavioTal  Research: 
Ethics.  Law  and  the  New  DHEW  Rules:  A  Critique,  Thomas 
Khlin  Dalglish,  CP-385,  Working  Papers  in  Management  Science, 
C  enter  for  Rcscarcli  in  Wduu  .mcnt  Science.  (CRMS,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley). 

Proteciing  the  riglus  and  welfare  of  human  subject>.  used  in  research 
has  become  a  major  public  pohcy  issue.  This  study  traces  the  development 
of  !egal  controls  on  university  researcli  irvolving  human  subjects  and 
draws  upon  the  experience  of  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
with  the  rules  protecting  human  subjects  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (DfiBV). 

Part  1  describes  ih.e  problems  of  research  using  human  subjects  and 
portrays  DHI  rules  as  pan  of  a  trend  toward  formal  and  legal  pre- 
scriptions on  conduct.  Pan  II  reviews- tlie  ethical  and  legal  framework  for 
the  DHhW  rules,  Lthical  cedes  of  the  major  professional,  social  and 
behavioral  science  associatKMis  are  analyzed  for  their  (limited)  poiemial 
in  proi  jcting  human  subjects.  Part  III  analyzes  the  DHtW  rules  and  their 
implei  lentation  at  Berk:*ey,  mcluding  the  way  human  subjects  respond 
Ui  siicii  cDHcepts  as  "h.^nefit.**  **st>cial  ns^  5,"  and  "informed  consent." 

In  part  IV,  the  author  evaluates  the  impact  of  the  UHhW  rules, 
judf;:.'u  It  to  be  less  adverse  to  the  conduct  of  research  than  many  re- 
searchers nave  jairned.  and  to  have  long-range  implications  for  the  govern- 
ance of  university  research.  The  nglits  and  welf.'re  of  human  subjects 
Sill  he  nuvt»  completely  protected,  the  author  argues,  only  when  present 
rule>  \rc  supplemented  by  a  restructuring  of  such  governance.  Part  IV 
closes  With  recommendations  for  national  policy  and  suggestions  for 
future  resejrch. 

17:0/76-3 

Science  at  the  Bicentennial:  v  Report  from  the  Research 
Communify.  National  Science  Board.  (National  Science  Board, 
Wasliington.  DC). 
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The  Njiional  Science  Board  undertook,  lor  the  Bi-,entennial.  to 
assemble  the  ex—ji  ludginenis  of  pt.ople  in  t:mr  "sector!;"  tiniversities. 
industry,  (iuvernn  -^ni  laboratories,  and  independent  research  institutes 
about  the  problei:  s  ol  science  in  America.  Preceded  by  a  brief  'listorical 
introduclion  on  the  oruani/alion  of  American  science,  the  report  defines 
and  interprets  tour  themes:  depenJabihty  ot'  research  funding;  vitaUty 
ol  the  research  system;  tre-dom  in  ihc  research  system;  and  (from  a 
review  ol  previously  conducted  pubhc  ()pinion  polls)  public  confidence 
in  science  and  lechnoloi^y  and  their  value  to  society. 

The  Board  ttJund  that  respondents  in  all  four  sectors  of  the  scienc. 
csfablishment  reported  sirikiiid>  similar  concerns  about  the  status  of 
science  in  .American  society,  ihoudi  the  imp()rtanee  of  various  sectors 
was  ranked  differently.  Increased  ctHitmuity  and  stability  of  research 
tunding  were  lelr  to  be  necessary,  and  increased  funds  were  judged 

needed  by  universities,  (ioveriiment  ianor:nt)Mes.  and  research  institute 
spokesmen,  while  industrial  reseascli  spokeMiien  pointed  Ui  the  need  tor 
eeiKTallv  iireat-.-r  capital  ri>rm./u'ii  and  for  improved  incentives.  All  of 
^ne  respondents  aUv  considered  a  lack  of  national  research  policy  and 
prii)rihes  i  serious  issue 

I  he  reduced  appeal  ot  careers  in  N-.'ience  lor  the  ablest  talent,  and 
lack  ol  career  opportunities  m  basic  scieriL*:  were  impiirtant  issues  retjard-. 
rlie  vnahty  ot  ilie  r -'search  system 

Pressures  toward  applieu  resencti.  instead  of  unfettered  basic 
mijuir>.  and  rapidly  Lirt.nwni;  hurea;icratic  and  '■accountability"  controls 
were  rei  orted  jl!  lour  sectors  a,  threats  to  traditional  research  iVcedom. 
SpecilK  negative  attitude-,  in  (he  I'xecuiive  Branch  and  in  congressional 
committees  v. ere  regarded  as  a  siumticant  immediate  r    blem  h)r  science. 

liie  linai  sect. or:  of  the  report  contains  a  review  of  previously 
conduL-ted  [Mihhe  opinion  pi 'N  science  which  is  o!  particular  value 
ro  tlie  umvers:r\  researcli  .idi  iinisirator.  Tins  review,  which  includes 
descriptions  <»:  Lliifcrein  maior  surveys  on  the  sub)ect.  shows  a  clear 
L'ener.  deierioMtion  ot  public  es'eem  for  public  institutions.  However, 
rh-:  sur'. ■.•>s  sliow  a  hidi  dei:^ee  of  public  lespect  for  scientists  as  experts, 
ciwnbmed  v.irh  riie  UideU  held  perception  that  scientists  are  '"strange 
people  riie  i:\:c'x  suggests  several  options  available  to  university  ad- 
mimstrar-»rs  !(»  ii-prnve  perception  i»f  science. 


1  7  0  76  4 

"Ihc  liiiDacr  of  [hhUtciI  Rcgnhilions  on  Research  M:iiuigeniLMil 
ill  (  oil  •«^eN  ;m(l  TnivcTsitios  Overview  :uul  Suiniii;iries/'  John 
A  IV'rkins.  lli'rm.in  I)  Joluison  nul  Ri^bcrt  I*.  Kcrley.  (L"ni- 
vcrsT\  (H"  (  alilorni.i.  Berk.'lev  ). 
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Mu'.  1:.  \\w  tin.,i  ri.'.Mori  i,t"  a  research  projeci  snciiiNorcd  by  the  Na- 
th 'V 1  Science  louiuiu'.ion's  Research  Management  Inip'ovemem  Pro- 
jr.iHh  In  It.  the  ai.  .,i  p'-oviJe  suniniary  descriptions  ol'  the  nine  dit- 
lereni  "iirip  K:!  rtpi-ris"  th.^1  v.ere  prepared  as  part  of  the  project.  Ihese 
..'Tipaci  areas  are  cash  How;  environmental  health  and  safety;  Federal 
PiocuruTiient  r-.\iuirenients.  inancial  nianagenieni  budtitMing  and  re- 
porting under  I'ederal  contracts  and  grants;  indirect  and  direct  cost  re- 
covery under  f  ederal  contracts  and  grants*  prt^periy  management;  pro- 
:u;sai  preparation,  negotiation  and  award;  protection  of  human  subjects: 
an.l  rnne  and  ctlort  reporting  These;  reporti:  ar-.*  primarily  derailed  de- 
sciptioiis  ot  ihe  impact  thai  f  ederal  research  management  p.ocedures 
have  h.Kl  -jn  the  L'nivorsity  oi  C'ahtijrma.  The  ciret'ul  attention  they 
give  It)  .nithmni;  all  ol  the  ideriritiahlc  et'tccts  ot  contract  and  grant  man- 
agement make  liicm  ll^e!ul  to  the  university  administrator  and  policy- 
maker * 


17  0.751 

"The  Review  Procevs  tor  lierkelev  Ori;:ini/ed  Research  Units/' 
J;inc  Wcllinan  Holcc.  ('(*-3*M.  Working  Papers  in  Management 
Science,  (  enter  lor  Resvareh  in  Miinaiieinenl  Science.  ((^RMS. 
I'niversily  oT  Caliiornia.  t^erkeley). 

I  his  study  was  sponsored  h\  a  .National  Science  f-oumiation  grant 
on  Research  Managen'eni  hiiprovement.  .Altiiougli  it  is  liini.j^'  m  scope 
to  the  review  ;T(>cess  as  i^  is  conducted  ai  one  universi'v  it  provides  an 
ni  deptli  Jescnpiiun  with  some  anaKsis  ot  the  peer  re 'levv  process  of 
orgam/ed  research  (Mi  tiiat  campus.  To  liie  extent  that  *ne  author's  fuui. 
mgs  ^an  K-  v;enerali/cd  to  other  institutions,  this  piece  is  of  interest  and 
Use  I:  describes  tlic  pohcv  lui  review  ot  oigani/ation  research' units  and 
Liive  .  a  deiail-d  iMs'  ):^  oi  ihe  application  of  the  policy  to  10  ditierent 
urn:  I  h-  elL-^t  >]  «i»e  iev:eus  on  the  units  is  then  analyzed.  The  aulhi^r 
IiMind  th  .r  alihouuh  rhe  revu-vv  omIicv  could  he  said  to  he  elective  in  ifial 
administrarv>:s  tended  more  or  less  to  h)llo\v  it.  the  ("indines  o(  review 
vomniiiteeN  v  ere  .men  lizmne  I  and  recommendations  regarding  admims- 
iiari-.e.  r  irulme  jikI  r..->oarcli  .hanL^'^  were  olten  not  nnplemented  Several 
sui!v!es:ii  .1. .  ire  oHejed  :>ir  making'  re*,  lews  i*  ;)re  e!  tec  live  administrative 
de*.  ici-\ 


1  /  0  Vb  2 

*' I  he  .(  nntroversN  Over  Peer  Fieview/'  Hume  (  iusiatson.  Sn- 
t'n<i\  \\)\.  I'M).  \c)  4:^^  i:  Decemher.  pp.  l(J()0-10f>e). 
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riiis  article  provides  a  brief  descripiion  of  ihe  process  of  peer  re- 
view a-  II  operates  iii  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  funding  decisions 
in  Federal  agencies.  The  author  first  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  u'ay 
that  the  peer  review  process  operates  in  two  different  agencies  (the  Na- 
tional  Science  l  oundation  and  the  Nair^nal  Institutes  of  Health)  and  notes 
that  there  can  be  considerable  variation  among  programs  in  the  relative 
weiglii  given  lo  peer  reviews  or  to  agency  staff  and  program  officers.  He 
then  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  peer  review  system  has  been  at- 
Jacked  1  )  charges  of  favoritism  or  cronyism  among  the  reviewers,  2)  com- 
plamis  of  excessive  t>r  improper  importance  given  to  the  role  of  agency 
sl:iris.  and  3)  unhappmess  because  tlie  decentralized  process  is  not  a  reliable 
wMv  h»  cuorJrnate  I  nderal  resear^Ii  funding  with  pohtic  il  goals, 

Ihe  aut[u)r  tries  to  assess  whether  these  charges  are  accurate,  and. 
II  S4J,  how  scieniilic  goals  may  have  b  -en  affected.  Me  concludes  that  for 
the  most  part  the  peer  review  s>  .tem  continues  to  function  in  an  equitable 
mannci  Me  suggests,  however,  that  u  may  not  be  acconiphshing  its  ob- 
i';,i.ves  in  spite  ol  this  strength.  Me  argi,,s  that  the  peer  review  system 
relics  hcawl;.  upon  ,i  market  mechanism  thai  assures  a  reas«)nably  accurate  . 
s.implini;  i»r  the  universe  oi  research  oppoi tunities  m  the  prtiposal  process, 
lie  s,tv%  thar  re.ern  developments  m  the  support  of  academic  science 
( concent ratuuj  ot  research  lunJs  m  a  few  agencies  and  growth  of  "tar- 
geted research)  have  created  new  channels  of  communication  and  re- 
wjirds  rlut  parallel  the  peer  -.jview  process.  Althougli  he  concedes  that 
there  .ire  detects  in  the  peer  review  process,  he  argues  that  the  new  chan- 
nels ot  review  and  lewa;..  developing  with  the  changed  funding  patterns 
are  ulrinutel>  r:;ore  h,i/ar  lous  than  peer  review  to  .lie  continued  vitality 
o:  science  Me  corieiudes  wiiii  M)me  [Positive  suggestions  about  improving 
the  peer  review  system  to  ensure  its  M.ibiiity  m  the  present  environment. 


1/0/5  3 

'The  M.'iiKiiioiiKMir  of  Rcst*arcli  in  the  University  of  California - 
rhe  Investigator's  Perspective,''  James  \\\  .\::i:voy  fll,  C*P-3.S(>, 
Workini*  Papers  in  Maiia^^enicnt  Science,  (  ei.:erMbr  Research 
in    Mari,ii:eineiit,  Science.   (CKM.S,   University   of  Califortiia, 
Ucrkeley  i 

liie  late  James  MLl  vt>>  iiniiertook  survevs  of  faculty  investigators 
.it  the  Bcrkelev  and  iXivis  .Minpuses  ol  tlie  rmversiiy  of  California,  seeking 
to  determine  how  tlie  research  investigator  functioned  from  day  lo  day 
as  administrator  iru!  m,tna;ier  ot  a  research  effort.  Investigators  ,.ere 
/piestioneij  ahi)ut  their  decrees  of  salislaclion  or  dissatistaction  with 
msfitrtiAiKil  servues  ( a. .oiiritmi!,  purchasing,  etc.)  siipptutmg  thei. 
■Mlorts   MJ  vu-,  .iKo  garfierevl  and  interpreted  valuable  evideiue  about 
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internal  project  management  methods  and  researchers'  attitudes  toward 
their  research  and  other  academic  roles. 

Where  possible,  Mctvoy  used  verbatim  the  survey  questions  earhcr 
developed  and  used  in  faculty  surveys  tor  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education.  Thus  his  data  can  be  com.^ared  with  national  data  on 
research  investigators. 


17:0/74 

"Science  and  its  Public:  The  Changing  Relationship/'  Daedalus. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol,  103,  No,  3,  Sum- 
mer. 

Ot  a  number  of  interesting  essays  in  this  volume,  those  most  perti- 
nent to  higher  education's  concerns  with  research  and  its  organization  are: 
Don  K.  Price.  "Mujiey  and  Inlluence:  The  Links  ot  Science  to  Public 
Policy^  David  '/.  Heckler.  'The  I'lecarious  Life  of  Science  in  the  Wliite 
flouse-;'  limino  Q.  Dadd^no,  ''Science  Policy  Relationships  are  the 
Key:"  and  Amitai  !:i/i.)ni  and  Clyde  Nunn.  "The  Public  Appreciation 
t)t  Science  in  Contemporary  America/' 

These  articirs  display  and  interpret  important  facets  of  the  public 
and  political  environment  of  the  science  establishment,  including  academic 
science.  Price  discusses  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  scicntille  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  sources  of  funds,  and  has  judicious  suggestions  for  pre- 
serving needed  autonomy  ;n  a  troubled  political  environment.  Bcckler 
and  Daddario  offer  detailed  historical  insigliis  from  their  own  Washinetor. 
experience  concerning  effective  advocacy  for  the  needs  of  science.  !:i/ioni 
and  Nun:  portray,  from  polls  and  other  evidence,  important  ambivalences 
towj'-d  science,  its  methoo>  and  its  social  impacts. 

17:0/73 

Science  and  the  Evolution  of  Public  Policy,  James  \.  Shannon.'' 
cd.,  280  pp.  (Rockefeller  University  Press,  New  York). 

This  collection  of  articles  resulted  from  a  Lecture-Seminar  series 
funde-j  at  Rockefellej  I'niversity  througli  the  ( Ommonwealth  J-und  and 
the  National  Science  I  nundation.  The  purpose  of  the  seric  .  was  to  bring 
together  scientists  and  research  admini'^trators  to  give  '.heir  perspectives 
tin  different  aspects  of  Federal  funding^and  research  polic}  .  The  articles 
are  ur^.im/ed  inti)  five  sections:  the  purpose  and  utility  of  science,  devel- 
opment ana  <'.oals.  the  university,  the  l"ederal  support  of  science,  and 
general  support  nf  <;cience.  The  materia,  on  purpose  and  utility  of  science 
and  problems  ot  Jevel  .pmg  goals  and  piiotities  are  of  especially  high 
ijuality.  Thi*  |»erspectives  offered  concerr;.ng  Mv.'  liealth  of  research  and 
the  prescriptions  given  to  ensure  its  ».ontinued  well-being  are  inerwhel- 
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m.ngly  those  of  academic  scientists.  The  book  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  problems  encountered  by  the  lack  of  precise  definition  of  most 
research  policymaking!  terminology.  The  book  will  be  useful,  therefore, 
to  those  who  want  to  become  quickly  acquainted  with  the  range  of 
opmion  and  the  scope  of  debate  on  these  philosophical  ^i.rl  semantic 
matters.  The  author  highlights  tlie  need  to  clarify  these  definitions  before 
a  sound  research  policy  cjn  be  developed. 


17:0/72-1 

Beyond  .Academic  Departments.  Stanley  Ikenberry  and  Renee 
C.  Friedman.  (Jossey-Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  book  is  a  study  of  research  centers,  or  those  organizations 
that  grew  up  m  and  around  unive-rsities  for  the  primary  purpose  of  spon- 
sormg  research.  The  authors  present  some  historical  information  to  de- 
«..-be  the  origins  and  growth  of  these  various  research  centers  with  a  tenta- 
tive i/nolog>'  of  difle.ent  kinds.  The  focus  of  the  study,  however,  is  how 
research  centers  grew  outside  of  the  traditional  academic  structures  of 
discipline-ba-ed  departm>-nts.  The  authors  posit  that  the  dominant  forir 
ol  university  disciplinar>-.:iased  research  operates  in  a  structure  of  organi- 
zation, control  and  rewaiJ  that  is  not  compatible  with  interdisciplinary 
research.  Research  centers  therefore,  gjew  in  order  to  accommodate  new 
torms  ol  research  that  required  different  administrative  apparatuses  tor 
their  support;  interdisciplinary,  contract,  and  applied  research.  Tlie 
authors  present  evidence  that  these  centers  can  suffer  within  academe 
because  they  threaten  traditional  academic  chann-ls  of  control  and  re- 
ward. The  authors  conclude  with  recommendations  to  strengthen  the 
role  ot  research  c-niers  and  to  niininii/.e  some  o.  these  negative  aspects. 


17:0/72-2 

-.Multi  and  Interdisciplinary  Research:  Problems  of  Initiation 
Control.  Integration  and  Reward,"  James  W.  .McF.voy  III 
Policy  Sciences.  Vol.  ^.  pp.  201-208. 

This  aii.cie  is  about  the  problems  of  managet"cnt  of  a  multl-  or 
interdisciphnary  team  research  project.  The  author  draws  upon  his  e.\- 
perience  as  project  director  of  a  large  interdisciphnary  project  concerned 
with  human  ettects  on  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  of  falifornia/Nevada.  The 
s'udy  includes  a  '.uuctural  analysis  of  the  organization  of  universities 
and  how  It  inbvits  mterdisciphnary  research.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  traditiori  .of  smgle-discip,..iary  research  are  ineffective  in  providmg 
managemnit  direction  for  interdisciplinary  research  projects,  iie  tound 
that^p,o|-jcts  lacked  sufticu-nt  integration  because  each  investigator  pur- 
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sued  differeni  reseiirch  questions  appropriate  to  individual  disciplines. 
The  dit'fc:etices  in  disciplinary  conventions  for  evaluating  research  qualiiy 
werc^  found  to  be  a  major  cause  for  this  disunity.  Specific  suggestions 
tor  the  conduct  and  desii^i  nf  interdisciplinary  piojects.  including  an 
analysis  of  national  s^-ivnce  P'-'icy.  are  given. 


17:0/72-3 

The  NoivProfit  Resco'ch  Institute,  Harold  Orlans,  A  Report 
Prepared  tor  the  Carnegie  Cotntiiission  on  Higher  Hdueation, 
244  pp.  (McCrraw-HU!  Book  Co..  New  York). 

The  author  distinguishes  types  of  non-profit  research  institutes: 
the  Federal  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  center:  the  applied  re- 
search  institute:  the  operating  foundation;  the  endowed  institute;  and 
the  project  mstit  ;te.  Characteristic  features  of  institute  organization 
:«:e  analyzed:  income  tax  status  and  charitable-organization  status;  govern- 
iince  slruciures'ar,!  personnel  policies;  anu  modes  of  conducting  research. 

Harold  Orlans  poim>.  to  special  /irtues  of  the  institute  form  as  a  way 
U)  concentrate  scientific  attention  jn  a  given  long-term  problem  area  or 
on  the  researcii  needs  v^f  a  major  supporting  client.  Institutes  often  com- 
pete with  universities  (\vl  -  h  in  many  instances  have  given  birth  to  thenO 
and  \v!th  profii-inakini;  corporations.  Becae  e  instabilities  of  funds  and 
client  relations  afthci  all  but  the  few  fully-endowed  institutes,  some  have 
pursued  a  ^ressive  diversification  strategies,  vn  ^^Mch  craphic  examples 
are  discuvsed.  . 

Orlans  arizues  that  since  excessive  eoinini' its  to  research  by 
university  t'acultv  may  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  severe  tensions 
in  universities  in  the  latter  H>oO's.  independent  institutes  may  be  a  better 
vehicle  for  conducting lughly  >ystematic  r  vcarch. 

This  assessment  of  research  institutes,  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of 
ca'M:  illustrations  and  episodes,  is  revealing  and  provocative  In  treating 
the  ma)t)r  competitive  alternatives  to  universities  as  centers  of  scientific 
etiorl. 


This  volunie  is  citeti  :ind  fully  annotated  utuler  12:1.3,72-2. 
It  is  hnetly  :innolated  helow  because  of  its  relevance  to  this 
topic  area. 

The  Home  of  Seicnce:  The  Role  of  the  University.  Dael  Wollle, 
(  arnegie  ( Oniniission  on  Higher  lulucation.  201  pp.  (McClraw- 
Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

In  this  report,  spnnsoieu  by  the  (*;irnegie  Comniis.sion  on  Higher 
liducation.  Dael  Wnirle  provides  a  lucid  and  well-documented  hist. Try 
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of  the  American  research  university.  He  shows  how  the  major  forces 
thai  shaped  this  development  led  to  the  combination  of  serious  policy 
problems  that  presently  j^iague  tnu  -escarch  community.  The  first  section 
of  the  book  outlines  the  development  of  professionalism  in  science,  the 
search  among  scientists  for  research  sponsors,  and  the  beginnings  of 
Sute  and  Federal  interest  in  science.  The  early  alliances  between  research, 
graduate  instruction  and  undergraduate  education  in  the  major  universities 
are  traced.  This  overview  presents  the  seeds  of  problems  of  the  uneas\' 
marriage  between  **pure"  and  "applied"  research,  between  liberal  under- 
graduate education  and  graduate  education  and  research  specialization, 
and  between  academic  freedom  and  accountability.  Wolfle  argues  that 
continued  heavy  Federal  financing  of  university  research  is  necessary  to 
protect  quality  scholarship.  He  concludes  by  offering  an  agenda  of  signifi- 
cant policies  that  ^'esearch  universities  must  effect  if  they  are  to  maintain 
high  quality:  clarify  their  own  goals  to  avoid  manipulation  by  sponsors, 
become  more  accountable  for  quality  of  research  programs,  and  increase 
intcrinslitutional  coordination  and  shai  ig  of  high  risk  research. 

17:0/69 

The  Invisible  University:  Postdoctoral  Et'ucation  in  the  United 
States,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  310  pp.  (National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  is  the  major  study-in  the  slill-e.xpanding  phase  of  science 
budgets  and  graduate  enroll^nenls- of  postdoctoral  education  and  the 
role  of  the  "postdoc'*  in  research  and  teaching. 

Starting  with  standard  definitions,  the  study  relied  upon  ques- 
tionnaire surveys  to  obtain  evidence  from  current  posldocs  about  their 
backgrounds,  activil4es  and  support.  A  separate  survey  covered  those 
who  could  report  on  the  previous  impact  of  their  postdoctoral  e.xperiencc 
Faculty, departmental  and  institutional  questionnaires  elicited  information 
on  the  postdoc  rule,  importance  of  posldocs  to  faculty  and  departments, 
and  problems  of  institutional  policy  concerning  postdoctoral  education. 

While  ^  few  outstanding  young  scientists  had  postdoctoral  oppor- 
tunities each  year  between  the  wars,  steep  accel'^ralion  of  postdoctoral 
education  occurred  in  tandem  with  the  expansion  of  Federal  funds  for 
support  of  research  following  Worid  War  II.  Postdoctoral  education,  like 
research  funding,  proved  to  be  highly  concentrated  in  a  subgroup  of 
prominent  universities  and  quite  concentrated  in  the  laboratory  sciences, 
mathematics  and  medicine. 

The  study  concluded  that  postdoctoral  experience  has  become 
neariy  essential  to  establish  readiness  for  good  academic  appointments 
and  that  postdocs  had  come  to  assume  a  crucial  role  in  the  conduct  of 
academic  research  in  the  sciences. 
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17  0/68  1 

Science  Policy  and  the  University,  Harold  Orlans,  The  Brook- 
ings Institution.  344  pp.  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 
toil.  DC). 

rills  book  contains  :i  series  ol  papers  resuhing  from  a  seminar 
%P"nM)red  by  ihe  Brookmp  Institution  on  researcli  and  research  pohcy. 
This  colleciior  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  both  the  papers  on  different 
J^peLts  ot  |Mihc>  iv)rnialion  iiiven  to  seniina-  participanrs  and  the  editor's 
synopsis  ui  the  discussion  tliat  followed.  These  disci  ssions  (where  a  high 
(le^irec  of  candor  seems  lo  liave  prevailed  and  where  individual  identities 
-ire  oiniilctl)  arc  .inraik:  the  rnosi  interesting  of  the  literature  o;^  research 
.irul  rcse.irci:  nian:ii:cnieni.  Ii  is'not  possible  to  summarize  them  succinctly, 
because  the  only  lair  generalization  that  can  be  niade  about  them  is  thai 
ihore  is  nj>  uniformity  e>f  opinion  on  research  policy  among  the  profession. 
The  topics  louclicd  upon  in  the  seniin.ir..  however,  give  a  rich  menu  of 
research  polic>  problems.  f-eder:jl  support  for  functions  other  than  re- 
ve.ir».h  m  universities:  liow  to  support  "big  science;''  and  finally,  how  to 
fi!jn  ,ind  budget  for  research  m  universities.  Two  distinctive  contribudons 
o!  \\)c  book  '  :'ttemnis  by  members  of  tlie  seminar  to  offer  criteria  by 
wi.kh  ru.ids  ..  w.nciier.  may  be  "rationally"  allocated  and  by  v  lich 
research  prodiiciiviiy  can  *ne  t'valuated. 

17  0/68  2 

The  Closed   Corporation:      .American  Universities  in  Crisis. 

liinics  Kidi!ov\,:ty ,  (  RandoiTi  House.  New  York), 

Ff'is  "ri(»i>k_,  » subtitled  "How  .America's  (ireat  Universities  are  Con- 
trolled by  Big  Business  and  the  Ikpartment  of  Defense"),  is  essentially 
an  upd.iie  )l  other  critical  hteraiure  that  lias  appeared  periodically  about 
the  rel,it:onships  between  university  aLiniinisi ration  and  corporate  manage- 
ment and  amorit:  university,  government  and  industrial  research.  The 
book  suflers  Ironi  a  Lick  t)l  systematic  and  cucfully  documented  study 
to  %upport  ilie  .luihor's  biases  about  the  relation  ol  the  ivory  tower  to 
irtuiisfrial  rcsearcli,  In  spit  -  of  these  shortcomings,  the  book  provides 
on  of  the  lew  .ittcmpts  M»  document  the  nature  of  the  collegial  relations 
beiween  les  archers  and  university  policymakers,  industry  and  the  Federal 
(iovernnietif .  It  .dst)  l^'scnbcs  the  dynamics  of  the  policymaking  process 
.oui  tl  »  unpad  tfiar  tins  process  has  had  on  univer>ities  and  the  nation's 
research  etlofi,  flic  bot)k  raises  a  number  of  disturbing  questions  about 
the  inieractmn  between  acaiiemic  research  and  other  research  and  about 
the  MU)r,il  (and  legal)  oblii:atn)ns  umversities  have  in  shaping  the  research 
environment  Although  these  ijuesta-ns  are  much  discussed  generally  in 
tiu'  academic  C(nnniunity.  the  ci)mmiinity  has  not  given  them  the  system- 
.itic  sludv  fl.  V  deserve 
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"Univer.s.ties  and  DLsciplines.-  Alvin  Wcitiherg.  A'c/ZccV/om 
iiinSciem  i'.  (Ml  I  Press.  Cambridge.  Mass.). 

This  .«ay.  wr.ir   ,  by  iIk-  dirc.ior  ut  iho  Oak  Kidiic  Naiinnal 
Laboratory.  ,s  a  .l.apicr  troin  h.s  iniacsting  book  on  il,.-  pruSlcns  and 
prospects  tor  "hiy  science"  research.  The  author  argues  J,at  the  disci- 
plinary structure  of  university  researcli  makes  univeisitv  research  esoteric 
rather  than  e.xoter.c  and  threatens  the  relation  between  the  universitv  and 
an  increasini;Iy  inission-oriented  society.  The  cs^y  otters  coherent  Jetlni- 
>ion>.        "pure"  and  "apphed"  research  with  good  c.xan.ples  of  both 
kinds.  The  clarity  ot  these,  definitions  alone  ^lualitles  this  essa,  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  research  bibliography.  The  point  of  il,e  essay,  however  is  not  to 
.•nier  a  semantic  debate.  .Mvm  Weinberg  is  c.nc^rned  about  ili.-  social 
:mpac;  ol  what  he  calls  the  "nariow  disciplinarity "  of  the  university, 
lie  tears  that  the  ecology      the  discipline-oiienie.i  university  encuiir.iges 
e.xcessive  purism  .ind  speciaii/ation  in  science,  lie  m.nntai'ns  that  tins 
then  L-ds  to  a  proclivity  among  scientists  to  substitute  studv  for  action. 
Weinberg  tears  that  eagerness  to  stimulate  application  can  cause  university 
research  to  be  managed  as  it  is  m  the  mis.sion-oriented  laboratories,  some- 
thing that  he  thi.iks  ultimately  would  be  damaging  to  tree  inquiry.  He 
argues  mstead  lor  a  broadening  of  th..-  undergraduate  curriculum,  which 
he  thinks  is  necessary  to  enc.urage  scientists  to  be  synthesizers  of  know- 
ledge  rather  man  e^oteiic  scholars. 


17:0/63 

The  Management  of  Scientific  Talent.  Joromc  W.  Blood.  2A0 
pp  <. American  .Managetncnt  .Assoc-utions.  .\cw  York). 

This  collection  of  articles  on  ditterent  aspects  of  research  manage- 
nient  was  commissioned  by  the  .American  Management  ^  .ciation  in 
I'"''  ArtiJes  tall  int..  tour  maior  groups:  ohjectr  .s  and  planning', 
organization,  stalling  and  compensation,  and  controlling  research  work. 
The  collection  is  somewhat  lUHcjae  within  this  bibliographv  because  t' 
authors  are  innagcrs  of  research  and  development  in  .American  industry, 
and  the  articles  concentrate  on  now  to  iiunaye  research  in  the  business 
auironineni  Ihe  .mthors  tend  :  .ncentrate  less  on  theoretical  proh- 
lems  encountered  m  the  man.igein- iit  of  rese:ir.'^  than  on  specific  ap- 
proaches to  problem-soivrng.  riuis:  m  .m  arucle  on  recaiilinent  uf  scien- 
tilic  personnel.  .\rn..ld  Deutsch  presents  the  corporate  manawr  •xr.h  a 
hst  or  enviror-.iental  tactors  necessary  to  create  a  satisfactorv  climate 
tor  the  protessional  resc-archer.  The  strength  of  this  collection  is  m  its 

'  '   -  .^-.^  iii.ij;<.i,iciii  pioiiiems.  Manv  oi  ttiese 

specitic  technupies  are  not  ir.mslalahle  to  such  problems  m  universities 
largely  because  of  the  "organized  anarchy"  of  academe.  Some  recipes  for 
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successful  management  prest»nled  in  ihis  coliecjon  could,  however,  be 
enormously  beneficial  to  the  academic  research  administrator. 


17:0/59 

American  Universities  and  Federal  Research,  Charles  R,  Kidd, 
(Ox  lord  University  Press.  London). 

•  This  book  is  an  early  (1963)  description  and  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  he;iv>'  federal  funding  of  resea:<;h  on  Anrierican  universities.  Although> 
it  is  now  *  jmewhat  dated,  it  remains  the  most  cogent  and  incisive  analysis/ 
of  the  complex  relationships  surrounding  Federal/university  researcn. 
Written  before  the  height  of  massive  research  funding,  Charles  R,  Kidd*s 
analysis  is  all  the  more  brilliant  for  its  omniscience  in  predicjiag-flreas 
of  major  impact.  Kidd  describes  the  impact  of  FederalpaeaTcn  on  many 
university  elements:  internal  governance.  curriculiyfiTplanning,  graduate 
education,  funds  manage  nent.  and  individual  fadulty  autonomy.  He  is 
particularly  insightful  in  h  s  description  of  the  complex  mechanisms  that 
are  us^d  to  form  research  policy  and  the  ins'Uutfional  arrangements  by 
whicf.  universit*  objectives  are  reconciled  with  those  of  government. 
The  central  th^  .  of  the  book  is  that  large-scale.  Federal  financing  of 
research  has  set  in  motion  irreversible  forces  affecting  the  nature  of 
universities.  These  include  change  in  internal  commitment  to  instruction, 
de-cmphasis  of  the  core  undergraduate  liberal  arts  curriculum,  changes 
in  fmancial  relations  and  internal  budget  processes,  changes  in  parts  of 
the  Federal  administratisre  structure,  new  relations  between  universities 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and.  finally,  change  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search itself.  FCidd  warns  that,  without  careful  attention  within  universities 
and  the  Federal  Government  at  the  policy  level,  these  forces  could  com- 
bine to  damage  the  quality  of  universities  and  university  research. 
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Resource  Allocation  and  Budgeting 


Richard  J.  Meisinger,  Jr. 


The  literature  on  .csource  allocation  and  budgeting  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  how  to  distribute  scarce  resources 
smong  certain  desirable  activities.  The  budget  is  the  means  by 
which  these  decisions  are  made  explicit  and  is,  in  Aaron  Wildav- 
skys  words,  "concerned  with  the  translation  of  financial 
resources  into  human  purposes."*  The  budgetary'  process  in- 
volves the  interaction  of  institutions  and  State  agencies  be- 
ginning with  the  development  of  budget  submission  guidelines 
and  budget  preparations,  to  the  writing  of  approp  nation  bills 
and  hnal  approval  by  the  ex;;cutive  branch  and  legislature. 

Central  to  the  resource  allocation  process  are  the  following 
dimensions:  I )  the  manner  in  which  budget  submission  guide- 
lines are  developed;  :>  the  way  in  which  such  guidelines  are 
u.sed  in  formulating  bu.^-t  requests;  3)  the  revenue  •lituation 
(see  Topic  9:  Finance)  and  the  extent  of  the  demands  made 
by  competing  agencies  for  scarce  resources;  4)  the  power 

  \ 

•Aaron  W.ldavsky,  The  PoUncs  \i  tht-  BuJuetary  Process  Cnd  edition) 
Little.  Brown  and  Company.  Boston.  1974.  p.  I. 
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Structure  of^'gencies  involved  in  the  competition  (i.e.,  strong 
or  weak  'emor.  State  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  higher 
education  coordinating  agency ):  5)  the  timing  of  the  budgetary 
cycle  (i.e.,  annual  or  biennial):  6)  the  amount  of  time  allowed 
institutions  and  agencies  for  budget  preparation  and  for  budget 
review  and  analysis;  7)  the  number  of  agencies  involved  in 
the  process  and  their  characten.li  s  (i.e.,  staff  size  and  experi- 
ence, applicability  of  civil  service  regulations:  8)  the  analytical 
techniques  and  technologies  employed  by  budget  review  agen- 
cies, including  management  information  systems,  planning- 
programming-budgeting  systems,  and  cost  analyses;  9)  the 
nature  and  extent  of  interagency  exchanges  in  the  budgetary 
process  (i.e..  formal  hearinus,  informal  communications,  ana- 
lyses and  data  sharing):  and  10)  the  relationship  between  any 
statewide  master  plan  for  higher  education  and  the  resource 
allocation  process. 

The  literature  of  resource  allocation  and  budgeting  tends 
to  address  either  the  broad  aspects  of  budgetary  theory  and 
practice  or  specific  forms  of  budgeting.  Two  forms,  formula 
budgeting  and  planning-programming-budgeting  (PPB),  are 
so  frequently  identified  that  they  warrant  separate  classifi- 
cation here. 

Budgetary  Theory  and  Practice.  Much  of  the  literature 
on  the  budgetary  process  focuses  on  the  environment  in  which 
budgeting  takes  niacc.  The  literature  included  in  this  section 
deals  with  agenc^  roles  and  characteristics,  and  the  interaction 
among  organizations,  rather  than  on  specific  budget  procedures. 
This  subtopic  also  addresses  the  historical  development  of 
buageting,  budgeting  reforms,  staff  coordination,  individual 
State  budgeting  procedures,  and  procedures  for  C(  Ptending 
with  cutbacks  and  revenue  increases.  Hntries  are  further  cate- 
gorized in  this  subtopic  according  to  whether  they  address 
State  or  federal  budgeting. 

Formula  Budgeting.  Formula  budgeting  is  a  resource 
allocation  process  which  uses  formally  established  guidelines 
or  decision  rules  as  aids  in  generating  and  reviewing  institutional 
or  agency  budget  requests.  These  guidelines,  frequently  employ- 
ing formulas,  are  a  means  of  ensuring  that  resources  are  dis- 
tributed equitably  among  competing  organizations  and  of 
reducing  the  complexity  of  budget  review.  Although  all  budget 
processes  make  use  of  decision  rules,  the  use  of  the  formula 
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apprcKicI,  H.n.rally  app'i,s  to  only  those  situations  where 
guidelines  cai.  be  anJ  are  explicit  and  formal. 

Planning-Programming-Budgeting  (PPB;    PPB   is  a  con 
cepliial   framework   for  budgeting;  wh.ch  iUentitler  program 
ohject.ves  and   systematically  compares  vari.  us  methods  of 
"K-etm,  those  objectives.  PPB  uses  two  principal  instruments: 
program   budget   and  cost-benellt  analysis.   The  program 
t^ud.u-t  IS  :,  format  tor  organizing  information  about  the  costs 
and  benefts  of  output  activities.  Cost-benetlt  analysis,  which 
ontads  a  set  ot  torm:d  techni<|ues,  attempts  to  compare  the 
costs  and  benet.ts  of  competing  programs  within  a  <,uantitative 
amework.  Considerable  literature  has  been  written  about 
h.s  approach  to  budgeting,  e.specially  as  used  by  the  Federal 
.overnment.    .Many   PPB   concepts  have  been  incorporated 
to  trad,  K,nal  budgetary  systems  in  order  .o  improve  and 
add.  tle.xibihty  to  these  systems. 

Resource  allocation  and  planning  are  clearly  related 
activ,t,es.  tor  the  budget  i.s  a  means  by  which  plans  are  trans- 
lated into  action.  The  subject  merits  close  attention  by  plan- 
ners, tor  one  of  the  mo.st  signiticant  policy  problems  facing 
.•4her  education  has  been  that  of  coordinating  longer-range 
planning  wn/i  shorter-range  budgeting. 


H)Pi{()R(,A.\IZ.-VHO.\ 

I'f'.-s'Mir.e  .Mlocition  miJ  Budgeting 
I  0   Budgetary  I  heory  and  F'ractice 

1.1  (ieneral 

1.2  .State  Budgetary  Process 

1 I  eileral  Budgetar\-  Process 
-  ()   rormula  Budgeting 

•VO   Plannuig-i'rogramming-Buiigeting  (PPB) 

1.0  BUIXiFT  VRY  THE  ORY  \.NI)  PR.ACTICK 

1.1  (<eiu"ral 
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Pubiic  Budgeting  Systems.  (2nd  edition),  Robert  D.  Lec  Jr. 
and  Ronald  W.  Johnson,  369  pp.  (University  Park  Press.  Balti- 
more, Md.). 

This  book  H  a  very  good  primer  on  the  budgetary  process  in  the 
public  s<.-lor.  Allhougli  it  docs  not  address  higher  education  fpecifically, 
most  of  the  discussion  ar>phes  to  it.  This  book  is  an  analysis  ol*  the  pro- 
cedures and  methods  h.storical.  current,  and  projected- used  in  the 
resource  al  nation  process.  The  authors  describe  the  features  of  pubhc 
budgeting  t.jat  distinguish  it  from  private  forms  of  budgeting,  explain 
what  budgets  and  budgeting  systems  are,  and  relate  budgeting  to  three 
theories  of  decisioninakmg:  pure  rationality,  limited  rationality,  and 
h.crementalism  or  ''muddling  througli".  To  provide  the  reader  with 
some  perspective,  the  magnitude  of  government  and  the  historical  growth 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  finances  are  considered.^ 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  historical  development  of  budg- 
etmg.  The  authors  examine  the  literature  on  proposals  for  and  attempts 
at  ret'orm  between  19U0  and  the  early  1960's,  drawing  a  ^aretul  distinction 
between  budget  theory  and  practice.  The  authors  pav  particular  attention 
to  the  development  of  planning-prograinming-budget  ng  (PPB)  systems  in 
the  19b0\.  The  authors  observe  that  PPBS  grew  out  )f  a  number  of  con- 
cepts and  techniques  developed  largely  independent  of  the  budgeting 
system;  operations  research,  economic  analysis,  general  systems  theory, 
computers,  and  systems  analysis.  The  authors  trace  the  difilculties  in- 
volved in  transferring  PPB  systems  developed  in  the  Defense  Department 
to  Federal  civilian  agencies.  They  note  that  the  attempts  by  State  and 
local  government  to  implement  PPB  were  also  disappointing. 

The  book  identifies  the  actors  involved  in  budgetary  decisionmaking 
and  discusses  the  four  phases  in  the  budget  cycle:  preparation  and  sub- 
mission, review  and  approval,  e.xecution.  and  audit.  The  executive  arid 
legislative  roles  m  budgeting  are  treated  separately,  with  attention  given 
to  the  procedures  in  requesting  budgets,  the  types  of  information^ assem- 
bled, the  process  of  executive  and  legislative  decisionmaking,  and  the 
types  of  budget  documents  and  tiicir  formats.  The  techniques  for  con- 
ducting analyses  and  the  limitations  of  analysis  within  a  political  system 
are  discussed  separatclv. 

The  authors  address  several  aspects  of  the  budgetary  process  which 
usually  receive  scant  treatment,  such  as  budget  execution  and  govern- 
mental  accounting  procedures.  They  also  consider  capital  budgeting 
and  d-ht  management,  with  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  between 
capital  and*  operating  builgets.  Thirdly,  the  authors  ex:  nine  personnel 
huu!;c;mg  and  r^otc  the  in^pact  of  perso:^nel  decisions  *]  expenditures 
on  the  budget.  Finally,  they  devote  an  interesting  section  i o  the  economic 
and  political  pri)blems  that  stem  from  having  three  major  levels  of  govern- 
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rnent  of  d.ilering  tlnancial  capabilities  provide  varu,\s  services  This 
discussion  consider-:  the  patterns  of  interactron-an,o^,.  three  levels 

'  ] 

i8.i.i/-;5  ) 
Budgeting:  A  Coinparativc  Theory  of  Budsetarv  Processes  Aaron 
'  VVildavsky.  432  pp.  (Little.  Brown  and  C  ompany.  Boston). 

This  book  IS  a  c  mipendium  ot  muL-li  thai  is  known  about  budgeting 
at  various  levels  oC  government  in  various  countries  of  the  world  The 
purp'jse  ot  the  bcK.k  is  comparative  analysis,  focusing  on  wealth  and 
predictability  as  the  dominant  variables  influencing  budgetary  behavior 
I  he  srudy  examines  four  wealthy  and  stable  countries  f'.'nited  States 
Britain   France,  a^d  Japan);  poor  and. stable  American  cities,  poor  and 
unstable  countries;  American  States,  which  are  combinations  of  the  others- 
and  (inally  deviant  cases  from  a  variety  ot  American  public  o.gLnizations' 
Ir.  th.  deviant  cases,  key  roles  (that  of  spending  advocate  and  treasury- 
guardian)  are  absent.  The  concept  of  role  in  Wildavsky's  han 's  becomes  a 
powerful  predictive  variable  in  a  great  many  cases.  Overall,  lowever  the 
technical  subtleties  of  budgeting  are  sacriliced  in  favor  of  a  broad-brush 
treatment   ol  similarities  and  differences  between  budgeting  systems 
The  book  contains  some  new  work  by  Wildavsky  on  strategies 
and  calculations,  and  on  budgeting  and  conflict.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  book  ,s, devoted  to  e.xamining  reforms  in  budgeting,  moving  t'rom 
program  budgeting  to  /ero-base  budgeting  to  planning-programming- 
budgeting  systems  (PPBS).  Wildavsky's  analysi:   of  PPMS  is  extremely 
critical,  but  rather  accurate.  The  author  is  one  of  ti.     .w  observers  to 
analyze  the  political  assumptions  which  lie  beneath  the  supposedly  neutral 
.cloak  of  effic--ncy  and  effectiveness.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there 
are  some  aspects  of  PPBS.  ^uch  as  policy  analysis,  which  the  author  favors 
This  I- ..ok  IS  tascmating  re;. ding,  primarily  because  the  coi.iparative 
ana  ysis  highlights  aspects'of  Federal  and  State  budgeting  processes  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed.  It  is  recommended  reading  because 
o^  Its  penetrating  yet  lucu!  analysis  of  budgeting  principles. 

1.2   State  Budgetary  Process 
18:1.2/77 

State  Budgeting  for  Hij.her  £ducation:  The  Political  Economy 
of  the  Proce.ss.'  Frank  A.  Schmidtlcin  and  Lyman  A.  Cicnny- 

pp.  ((enter  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
r.ducition,  University  of  Calirornia.  ficrkelev  ). 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  from  .he  Cente.  for  Research 
an.l  Development  in  Miglier  J-ducation  which  summarizes  the  results  of 
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a  3  yL'ar.  So-Slalc  study  o\  the  prt>ccsscs  Stale  agencies  used  tu  I'urniulatc 
college  an  !  luuversiiy  budiiets.  Seventeen  of  the  50  States  were  studied 
iniensivelv 

I'he  :iurp»'se  o\  lliis  sli.dy  was  U>  bring  !o  ttie  pracncalities  and  reali- 
iie'-  ui  ilic  Tudgel  pri'cessa  flieurelical  Irainework  with  which  to  mterprel 
budgetary  bcLj"'"  ;r  This  Irainework  entails  elements  ol  open  systems 
ib.jory  and  excliangc  theory.  However,  this  study  focuses  on  the  pr(Kess 
v)t  State  budgeting  lor  higlier  education  rather  than  on  its  inputs  and 
outputs.  It  ^ives  primary  atiennon  to  a  number  of  dilemmas  that  b-'scl 
the  design  and  conduct  <j1  the  budget  formulation  process.  The  trade- 
offs involved  m  such  prov'esscs  ate  cbssified  under  five  broad  headings: 
I)  conwn\us  versus  con  the  t.  2)  efficiency  versus  redundancy.  3)  llexi- 
biliiy  versus  control.  4)  stability  ver<'is  change,  and  5)  simplicity  versus 
com  plexity. 

Tlic  organizational  context  of  the  budget  process  is  explored  Vv-jih 
most  attenti(;n  directed  toward  (he  orii:in  and  number,  growtfi.  location, 
staff  orgam/ation.  and  responsibilities  of  the  Slate-level  budget  agencies. 
The  author^  jssess  State-level  bifdget  str'.ctures  by  examining  the  effect 
of  structure  on  decisions,  the  hierarchical  patterns  into  which  the  budget 
process  IS  organized,  and  the  location  ol  budgetary  decisions.  The  theoreti- 
cal problems  in  the  design  ol  State  higher  education  bu  Ue'  >  are  also  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  j  checks-and-balances  paradigm  and  a  bureaucratic 
paiadigni. 

The  concept  tit  budget  process  etfeetiveness  is  discussed  in  terms 
of  technical  efficiencv.  :ilh>cauv-.^  elllciency.  and  rationality.  The  authors 
study  the  relationship  between  State-le^el  budget  agency  stalf  characteris- 
tics and  process  effectivenc*^^ .  and  explore  the  •)ntexi  in  which  budgets 
;  aie  subnutied  jnd  reviewed.  In  a  useliil  eonch;>ion.  the  authors  project 
future  trends  in  the  design  ol  budget  structures 

The  book  presents  a  well-balanced  blend  of  theory  and  data  from 
the  I"  States  investigated  in  detail.  The  transition  between  theory  and 
practice  is  remarkably  >mooih  throughout  the  book.  An  e.vlensive  bi^Miog- 
rjpln  is  jIv^  provided. 

18:1.2/76-1 

State  Biidtietini:  for  Higher  Education:  State  Fiscal  Stringency 
and  Pubhc  Higher  Education.  I'rank  M.  Bowcn  and  Lytiian  \. 
(ilcnny.  268  pp.  (Center  for  Researcli  and  l)evek:pnient  in 
Iligiier  luiucation.  University  of  Cahfornia.  Berkeley). 

This  mor-ograph  summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by 
(  eriiiT  f'jr  He^*,'-rjh  JivJ  !X".'elL"'p!iv^'iV-  ii*.  iidi!i*at!L*n  -\^ii!ine 

how  public  colleges  and  universities  respond  wl'  -n  States  make  substantial 
reductions  m  their  appropriatunis.  Data  were  collected  Irom  approxi- 
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nuicly  i:  States  w,th  deimled  .asc  studies  presented  <or  live  States  The 
b.K.k  addresses  a,mn,(,n  strategies  lor  dealing  with  fiscal  stringency  while 
notrng  that  the  resp.-nse  to  fiscal  stringency  occurs  over  time  and  in  the 
cmuexi  .,1  higlily  diverse  State  governments  and  systems  of  public  higlier 
education.  Retrenchment  has  two  definitions  in  this  report:  I )  midyear 
ur  mid.b.ennmm  cutbacks  required  when  a  State  finds  its  revenues  in- 
sullic.enr  to  over  author./ed  budget  levels;  and  2)  major  reductions  m 
budget  requests  durmg  the  . final  stages  of  budget  development,  usually 
alter  the  Governor's  budget  has  been  submitted  and  during  lemlative 
cunsideraiion  ot  retjuesis.  ' 

The  study  seeks  answers  to  the  following  questions:  I )  What  are 
the  unme^tate  responses  to  retrendimenf  Mow  selective  can  thev  be" 
-)  WIm;  shnulu  participate  in  establishing  procedures  and  selecting  priori- 
ties -ind  aitena  tor  retrenchment'  3)  What  impediments  are  thVre  on 
(he  llexibility  required  to  respond  to  fis.al  stringency''  How  can  these 
be  „vercume'  4)  What  special  academic  and  support  programs  should 
receive  p^irticular  attention  during  retrcnchmenf  5)  What  criteria  and 
..rcKedures  should  be  used  for  layoff  of  personnel  during  re.rencl:ment" 
^  h)  What  are  the  possible  longer  term  implications  of  retrenchmenf 

The  authors  explain  the  dangers  of  across-thcbo.rd  budget  cuts 
riu"  note  that  the  needs  and  priorities  of  an  educational  institution  are 
dillerent  during  retrenchment  than  durmg  periods  of  growth.  Retrench- 
nient  requires  a  wider  range  of  people  than  usually  participate  in  academic 
programming  and  budgeting. -One  sigriillcaoi^blem  identified  is  that 
h.gher  eduction  institutions  are  appa^rfitlT unab'.-  to  face' reality  until 
.  alter  many  options  lor  dealing  with  retrenchment  have  '.een  closed  off 
Howen  and  fWenny  discuss  the  emergence  of  a  new  style  of  leader-' 
.   ■il.ip  tu  contend  with  the  fiscal  stringency  of  the  I^JTO'sand  lOSO's  when 
"H.re  anentu.n  will  be  directed  to  multi-year  fiscal  planning.  Phrning 
..ISO  will  examine  possible  fiscal  stringency,  and  will  he  a  much  morr  adapt 
tive  process.  Plans  w,||  no  longer  he  assumed  valid  lor  fixed  5-  and  10- 
year  periods,  bu,  wiH  .equire  revision  more  on  an  annual  or  biennial  basis 
rhe  .,.e  .ase  studies  uu 'uded  ir  the  b-ok  cover  Florida.  Michigan' 
New  Jer.sey.  New  York.  ,.nd  Wi.scons.n.  These  studies  generally  cover' 
responses  to  tiscal  stringency  during  the  f   al  years  1074-75  and  1975-76 
Lach  st.Kl;.  w,,,  updated  hy  a  cnnsultani  in  that  Stale  as  of  late  Spring 

18:1,2/76  2 

State  BiKlgc-tinij  tor  Higher  Education:   Data  Digest  Lymat?.\ 
(.Icnny.  (  rank       B.,wcn.  Kidiard  J.  Mcisinjier.  Jr..  Anthonv 
\v.  Moruan.  Kalph  .A,  Ptir%vs.  and  Frank  A.  Schrnidticin 
pp.  (C  cntc-r  lor  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
l'nivi.-rsity  ol  C  alifornia.  Berkeiev). 
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Ihl^  iiujnonraph  is  one  ol  j  scries  Irorn  iheC'enier  lor  Re^'arcli  and 
Developnief»l  in  Higher  hducalion  wlucli  suniiiiari/.es  rhe  resu.is  ol  a 
^  year.  SO-Slaie  study  uf  the  processes  Slate  agencies  use  to  lorniulale 
l[ie  budgets  ol  colleges  and  universities.  Seventeen  ot  the  50  Stales  were 
studied  intensively.  Ihr.  rm^n'  iiraph  is  a  descriptive  data  base,  addressing 
v.tnoub  budgetary  processes  in  H  Slates. 

Ihv  study  has  three  principal  sections.  Part  I  provides  ar  overview 
ol  the  State  higlier  education  budget  process,  outlining  in  genera!  terms 
tlie  ijrgani/:'»"">.  process,  and  procedures  of  tlie  budget  system.  Budget 
terms  are  aelined,  and  the  development  of  the  taxonomy  used  for  data 
comparison  is  explained.  Pari  II  consists  of  tabular  presenlMions  whii. 
narrowly  focu^  un  specific  variables  across  the  17  ^'ate...  A  total  of  S4 
data  tables  are  presented  in  this  section.  Such  eiassification  inevitably 
discards  some  information  on  tlie  unique  characteristics  o\  the  budget 
process  and  may  produce  ambiguous  entries  in  the  tables.  To  reduce 
sucfi  problems  of  classification  the  tables  include  descriptive  notes  which 
clarilv  or  qiialif\  the  tabular  presentation  wherever  needed.  Part  III  in- 
cludes individual  ^Slalc  descriptions  and  flow  charts  of  the  budgetary 
processes  In  .notes  to  the  data  tables  and  in  the  individual  State  descrip* 
lions  m  Part  III.  recent  or  proposed  chailges  are  described  where  necessary 
to  qualilv  the  presentation. 

The  data  presented  in  this  study  are  organized  into  the  following 
categories.  structural  classiHcation  and  staff  organi/.ation  of  agency 
stalls,  staff  personnel  matters,  presubmission  activity,  organizational 
budget  requests,  executive  and  State  higJier  education  agency  hearings, 
iCiovernor's  budget,  legislative  review  and  appropriation,  community 
colleges,  and  budget  process  time  intervals. 

This  siudy  describes  the  State  budgetary  processes  at  the  time  of 
the  I'>74  field  investi^.itions.  In  almost  all  instances,  the  development 
of  the  annual  budget  for  Fiscal  P>75  is  described;  in  a  few  eases,  the 
description  is  based  on  tlie  Fiscal  budget.  Although  some  of  the 

data  are  jiearly  dated,  the  report  is  important  for  its  comparison  of  the 
budget  process  across  States.  Ti.e  complexity  and  diversity  of  budget 
s\  >tefns  Is  apparent  m  this  comparison. 

18  1  2/76-3 

State  Budgeting  for  Higlier  Education:  Interagency  Conflict 
a. id  Conscnsi!s»  Lyinan  .A.  Cilenrty,  170  pp.  (Cei...-r  for  Research 
jnd  Development  in  Higlier  I-ducation,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley). 

Tills  monograph  is  one  o\  a  series  Irorn  the  Center  of  Research  and 
Development  m  Higher  l-.ducation  which  summarizes  the  results  of  a  3- 
year.      State  study  of  the  processes  used  by  State  agencies  to  formulate 
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|  ollegc  and  univers.ty  budges.  Seventeen  uf  ,he  50  States  were  stud.ed 

ns,vely.  The  study  seeks  to  evaluate  the  progress  that  budg  t  p 
>essu)nals  are  n.ak.ng  m  their  cMofls  to  develop  a  more  sys;„„atL-  " 

oc    a  ;,ta  '  ^•""'■■'•"-""i^  -  'he  agenc>  structure. 

.  n,  ^''•"  ■^''^^.^^•'"■■"^"^•^  'he  State  higl,er  education  a«ency  the 
xecut;ve  budget  oll.ce.  and  the  legislative  bud.e.  staffs.  In  particu 

h    nh  .  The  objective  of 

h.     ha^.  o.  the  study  is  to  determine  the  e.xtent  to  which  .sta, T.  overl  p 
J    upl.cate  activity,  and  the  degree  t.,  which  they  engage  in  cordinated 
efforts  t.)  niiniini/e  redundancv. 

This  study  evaluates  and  compares  organi..at..,nal  and  bud.-tarv 
.  .eory  with  State  practices.  It  concludes  that  there  fs  n.-  single  theorv 

..onsh.ps  which  adequately  explains  the  State  budget  o,gan..a,„.n  and 

rocoss.  bu,  that  sc-vcral  theories  contribute  to  a  ^.rtial'under  ,a  u 
ot    he  process.  The  author  alsu  notes  that  the  r.l.-s  of  indivdual  Sta " 
budget  review  agenc.es  have  become  more  an,!  m  -re  confused  a  elm 
pention  among  ti.em  tor  political  attention-and  i„nue,:c:!,"    a^s  ^ 
.on  Ju  ion  IS  hat  most  o,  the  1  7  States  ,n  ,he  studv  have  failed  to  achi 
a  sign.,.cant    egree  of  domain  consensus  among  the  agencies  1     re  ^ 
operating  budgets  tor  higher  education.  .Tii,  lack  of  domain  consensu 
s    ttri  uted  to  the  .ack  of  specific  oporation.-.l  goals  for  each  ag  • 
and  the  newness  "  many  agericies  and  their  stafts.  In  a  conclusion  (-k-nnv 
-gKcsts  differentiated  functions  for  each  of  the  budget  re-ir' ■;n;;;: 

of  the  StatJ'     n  "  '"'1  T'"  "''^"■-^'■"-  ^"out  the  infraction 

of  IK  State  agencies  involved  ,n  the  budget  process.  Particularly  valuable 
.0  .he  individual  who  has  never  worked  at  the  State  level  , l  b,  u  a  ^ 
provides  some  much  needed  perspective  for  present  or  p: '  ,  St^e  I'S 


18:1.2/76-4  *  / 

•The  Lnwinakers  Bud-.et  f„r  Hiijhcr  Eduction:  TI.e  Case  of 
InH...s.      aiiKvs  D   .Vowlan.  p;.    146-175  i„  Snuc  Polincs  unU 
///.v/ur  Uucurion.  LccM.ard  I:.  Ccodall.  .-ci.  cLMc;  Associates 
Dearborn,  Mich.). 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  hook  is  that  the  author  served  as  a 
member  of  the  I.iinois  House  of  Representatives  f^yn  I'W  -o  M 
undertook  this  work  as  a  participant-observer  in  'th:.  process!  ihe'h^ok 
foai^-s  on  several  cases  of  conflict  and  controversy  in  higher  educatior, 
which  the  legislature  handled  between  I'H/,  Tl.ose  ylars  w  "re 
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pivDlal  in  the  balance  of  relationships  between  the  Ilhnois  Board  of  Higlier 
liducalion.  the  (io*.  .nor's  oftlce,  a».J  the  lepslature. 

The  author  exai, lines  the  legislature's  role  in  making  decisions  by 
:.iising  iho  following  questions:  1 )  What  is  the  nature  and  .jualiiy  of  th  • 
legislature's  Input  *  Z)  What  resources  are  drawn  upon  and  are  they  ind\;- 
pendent  of  other  participants?  3)  Are  any  normative  values  of  the  legis- 
latures and  Its  legislators  rellected  in  the  policy  decisions  made?  and  4) 
l.s  anv  vhaniie  normal  in  the  legislature's  traditionally  passive  role  in 
policymaking.' 

Inc  mode  of  presentation  of  tje  cases  discussed  in  the  essay  is 
journalist ic  description.  No  attempt  is  mad**  lo  develop  a  theoretical 
or  analytical  fraiiicv^ork  tor  tlie  events  described.  Altliough  the  case 
studies  are  brief,  they  are  lively,  ami  serve  to  highlight  tlu'  details  wiiich 
a  legisljlor  believes  are  important  in  weigliing  a  situalion. 

The  auilior  concludes  that  the  kgislalure  clearly  has  been  sub- 
Dfdmate  U)  the  (iuvernor  in  relation  to  higlier  education  decisionmaking 
in  Illinois,  but  that  the  Iei:islatiire's  involvement  is  increasing.  By  pointing 
out  the  Board  ot  Higher  l^ducation's  powt?rt'ul  control  of  information, 
the  autho:  demonstrai  liow  State  higlier  education  agencies  can  wield 
consider:ihle  mlluenct*  in  the  budgetary  process.  The  author  also  concludes 
tlut  as  legislators  are  thru-^t  more  and  more  into  budgelary  conllicts.  they 
develop  analytical  capabilities  primarily  in  the  form  (»f  expert  staffs 
to  better  evaluate  the  co'TipIex  issues. 


18:1  2/76-5 

State  Biidijeting  tor  Higher  £:duc:ition:  Information  Systems 
and  Technical  Analyses.  Ralph  A,  Piines  and  Lyman  A.  (ileiiny, 
2->l  'pp  (Center  for  Research*  and  development  in  Higher 
I'diication.  Imiversitv  of  (  .ililornia.  Berkeley). 

Il::s  inonogr.iph  is  one  ol  a  series  from  the  Center  for  Research  and 
I)eveli)pnienr  in  Miglier  1  'ncalion  which  siiinrnu  /"s  the  results  of  a 
year.  Stale  study  ol  tlie  processes  .iscd  by  State  agencies  to-formuiatc 
college  .md  iiniversitv  budgets.  Seventeen  ol"  the  50  States  were  studieil 
incensively  Ihis  study  locuses  prinu'rily  on  the  informational  ynd  analyt- 
ical aspects  ol  budget  retiuests  lo  the  Stale  and  the  technical  procedures 
Stare  budget  agencies  use  to  review  these  submissions.  Particular  attention 
IS  iiivon  to  Uie  application  of  methods  iised  to  rationalize  the- budget 
process,  such  "i  program  budget  submissions,  new  information  reporting 
siriK-Tur»»>i  «nd  >;ysr.'n>s  r^l  vjnoiis  micrtvfctniom'c  :m:ilytic:il  techniques 
that  '.lave  been  developed  lor  budget  preparation  and  review, 

.A  ma)or  portion  i>f  this  study  is  descriptive.  The  authors  dise'.'ss 
the  taxonomies,  uses,  and  systems  of  budgetary  and  tlnancial  intorination. 
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They,  consider  the  kind  of  data  institutions  prov.ue.  the  format  or  or- 
gan...ng  structure  within  which  the  data  are  collected  and  displayed  the 
uses  ol  the  data  in  the  budget  process  to  satisfy  various  budgota'ry  f.,„e. 
tions.  and  the  development  of  systematic  pr<x:edures  for  gathering  and 
reportmg  data.  The  authors  compare  the  different  styles  of  higher  eduea- 
i.on  budge,  review  by  establ.shmg  typologies  and  examining   .,  detail 
he  d.Hermg  procedures  of  ^-veral  States.  Scope  of  budget  review  ,s 
described  n,  terms  of /ero-base  review  and  struetured  incremernal  review 
Rcv.ew  techniques  are  grouped  as  object  of  expenditure  budgeting  p.-r-' 
t.-rmance  budgeting,  formula  budgeting.  programmmg-planning-budgetL 
and  tactical  budget  planning.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  formal 
budget  documents  which  provide  much  of  the  information  used  for  the 
overall  budget  review.  Requests  for  documents  from  institutions  and 
Matewide  governmg  boards,  the  exchange  of  documents  at  the  State  level 
and  the  relationship  of  these  documents  to  th,-  original  request,  are" 
examined  to  show  these  documents  as  information  sources  and  as  review 
material.  The  authors  also  discuss  the  technical  problems  with  mformation 
•  and  analytical  systems:    noncomparabihty  of  data,  nnnusc  of  data  un- 
sophisticated costing  techniques,  distorted  incentives  througl,  workloa.' 
factors,  adequacy  uf  outout  information,  data  quality  and  credibility 
and  misuse  ot  data.  " 

•  he  study  also  evaluates  budgetary  information  and  review  svstems 
>n  terms  „t  the  implications  and  consequences  of  their  use.  The  conJluding 
^l.ap.c,  ,s  a  particularly  excellent  blend  of  piulosophicai.  theoretical 
and  practical  considerations  tor  the  design  of  information  and  analysis 


I8:I.2/7S  1 

The  Pclit.cal  Pursestring.s:    The  Role  of  the  Legi.sla.ure  in  the 
liudge  ary  Proce.vs.  .Al..,,  P.  B.lutis  and  Daron  K.  Butler,  cds 
'-SayLvUalstcai!  Publishers.  Beverly  Hills  Calif) 

I  c-gislative  authority  once  ruled  the  budgetary  process,  but  has 
Ku,  ccl.ps<.d  by  the  executive  bnnch  of  government  m  recent  times 
Considerable  alteniiun  has  been  ^.vei.  to  the  re.orm  of  State  legislatures" 
one  such  reform  has  been  the  mcrea.sed  professional  siaftlng  to  assist" 
legisLitors  m  gathering,  proces.s.ng.  and  assessing  mformation.  The  essavs 
.h.s  VMlume  examine  the  natu:e  and  workings  of  these  .taffs  throudi 
svstcm.mc  comparison  oi  thoir  backgrounds,  norms,  constraints  func 
t...ns  ...K.  ,ntl,ien..cs  m  various  State  legislatures.  TM^  hook  is  particularlv 
i.-tul  oecaus.-.  ..s  the  ii.t. .Luory  review  notes  iros,  of  the  .tud.es  on 
h:g.slat,ve  behavior  to  date  have  focu.scd  on  Cn,. .  a-ssional  rather  ,h.m 
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The  book  is  orgai  jxkI  into  two  distinct  parts.  Tho  Hrst  is  largely 
descriptive,  focusing  on  the  origins  and  functions  of  egjslative  fiscal 
staffs  in  New  Mexico.  Florida.  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  Vac  authors  of 
these  chapters  are  members  of  the  fiscal  staffs  in  each  of  their  respective 
States.  The  unifying  theme  is  that  the  role  of  the  legislative  staif  is  not 
make  policy,  but  to  provide  legislators  with  the  basic  informaiion  to  help 
them  define  the  p  olicy  environment.  Also  noted  is  the  increasingly  im- 
portant role  these  staffs  pla>  .n  lei^islutiw  ovcrsiglit. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  .xamines  the  legislative  staffs  in  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  an.  Texas  from  jl  somewhat  broader  perspective.  Th-.-se 
chapters  evaluate  the  implications  v)f  increases  in  the  si/c  "d  number  o. 
legislative  staffs,  and  to  assess  h  >w  much  'xacc  these  statts  liHve 
ill  the  legislative  process.  Leif  S.  H.irtmark's  chaptc.  on  Wisconsin  is  a 
particularly  fine  blend  of  description  and  analysis. 

The  editors  n  4e  that  ''legislative  staff  influence  is  the  convergence 
of  the  intelligence,  integrative,  and  innovative  functions."  Although 
legislative  fiscal  staffs  play  a  significant  role  in  developing  a  State's  budget, 
the  legislator  is  the  chief  policymaker  and  defines  the  staff  roles  that 
determine  the  staff-legislator  relationship. 


18:1.2/75-2 

^Tlexibilily  for  Whom:  The  Case  of  Forced  Savings  in  Budgeting 
for  Higlier  Education,''  Anthony  ^v.  Morgan.  Iiducadonal 
Record.  Vol.  56.  No.  1 .  Winter,  pp.  42-47. 

This  article  should  he  of  particular  interest  to  of  ficials  in  educational 
institutions  and  State  governments  who  are  concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment of  hudget  reductions.  The  article  gives  considerable  insight  into 
Siate-institutional  relation  ;hips.  Forced  savings,  otherwise  known  as 
salary  savings  or  turnover  savings,  is  one  State-level  government  strategy 
to  reduce  higher  education  budgets.  1-orc  J  savings  is  usually  treated  as 
J  i  jficiency  appropriation  m  the  budget"  the  institution  is  required  to 
sa  c  and  return  this  amount  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  accounting  period. 
Thus.  It  becomes  a  mechanism  for  resource  reallocation. 

The  author  focuses  on  savings  strategics  used  in  the  Tniversity  of 
California  and  California  State  University  and  Colleges  systems  during 
the  early  I970\.  Forced  savings  is  used  as  a  lens  througli  which  the  inter- 
orgam/a!iorul  relationshms  between  the  State,  multi-campus. item,  and 
campus  levels  can  be  viewed.  The  author  concludes  that  the  State,  system, 
and  campus  adimmstraK^rs  iiad  similar  reactions  forced  savmgs.  They 
tended  to  I)  avoid  uncertainty  and  to  preserve  ilcxibihty  by  taking 
funds  r.oni  another  level  of  organization,  and  2)  use  savings  as  a  device 
to  influence  a  subordinate  level's  allocation  of  resources.  By  specilying 
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lorccd  savings.  St^.e-levd  administrators  reduce  their  budset 

uncertainty  by  fixing  the  minih.um  level  of  bpsed  funds.  This  strateU- 
o.  uncertainty  wductu.n  is  in  turn  repeated  .t  the  muiti-carnpus  syster^ 
jnd  cjmpus  levels.  ^  ^ 

A  .n.jor  policy  issue  to  be  considered  is  how  savings  targets  should 
be  assigned.  Three  potential  answers  are  suggested:  1)  assig..  fiat  per- 
centages to  all  subordinate  units  ref.ardless  ol  (he  variability  in  savings 
potentia  ,  .)  .ssi.;n  rarge.s  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  or  M  use 
d.Hent.al  savings  targets  t.  redistribute  available  resources  arno  ,g  iub- 
ordinate  units.  Other  key  policy  qu-rstion.  raised  are  how  to  a  .scss  the 
cMec-ts  Ol  savings  on  the  quality  o.  sc-rvices  provided,  and  how  much 
lle.xibility  each  unit  should  havj. 

The  author  also  notes  the  lack  of 'incentives  to  carrv  forward  bal- 
ances.  An  ohvio.is  incentive  system  is  to  allow  the  system 'and  campuses 
to  retain  a  portion  of  the  rvsou^ces  saved.  However,  the  State  fears  ahusc-s 
ol  incentive  s>stemv  The  author  notes  that  despite  the  pitfalls,  incentive 
systems  are  m .irumental  m  promoting  a  healthy  morale  and  a  climate 
lijf  change. 


18-1.2/731 

■■i..at(.-widt.-  Reallocation  Tlirough  Program  Priorities."  Fulward 
H.  Mc-ntjc  and  Steven  H.  Sample,  lulucatkmal  Record  Vo\  54 
No.  3,  Stmimer.  pp.  [75.1x4  ,viso  "Comment  on  'Statewide 
Keallocation  Through   Program  Priorities'."  Lyie  B  Lanier 
i.Jiuawmul  Recurd.  SolSA.  \o,  3.  Summer,  pp.  |«4-I89! 

These  papers  examine  the  relation.ship  betw-.-en  State  agencies  and 
institutions  in  a  situation  where  resources  are  suddenly  scarcer  than 
anticipated,  hdward  II.  Ment,e  and  Steven  B.  Sample  provide  a  detailed 
case  history  ol  the  Mr 2.7.^  budget  cycle  m  lllrnois  from  the  point  of 
Mew  01  the  lllmois  B.^rd  ,.f  lligl.cr  l^ducatior;  (IBMli).  LyIe  B  Lanier 
eritKjues  ,h,s  micrpret.mon  ir.m  the  perspective  of  the  University  of 
hnuis  The  wealth  of  case  mate.ial  and  the  cntrast  in  perspectives  make 
Ihev  ..■.„  p.p,„  ,„valu.ible  to  anyone  interested  in  the  institutional 
conscqiienLCs  ol  State-level  hudi;et  strategies. 

flimots  higlier  education  approached  the  l^?:-?;,  budget  cycle  with 
some  uncertainty,  in  rhat  the  Iw^i.t:  budgets  had  be.-n  pared  by  the 
.ovemor  in  June  1.7,  a  level  comparable  to  the  previous  vear  The 
m\\-  adopted  a  process  to  estabhsh  high  and  low  statewide  priorities 
<-r  higl,,,  education  m  orde  .0  bridge  tiu  g.p  between  available  resources 
.i"d  perceived  needs  Ihe  program  priorities  approach  to  reallocation 
-as  ar-  alternatrve  ,0  ..cross-thchoard  cuts,  freezes  on  various  categories 
ot  expenditures,  and  pn.a.immaiic  moratoriums.  In  the  procesi  the 
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IBHE  reallocated  S24  m'llion'from  low  to  high  priority  programs  in  the 
IBHE  ;ecommendations.  Flcntje  and  Sample  answer  three  questions  in 
the  affirmative:  Should  reallocation  take  place?  Should  it  take  place 
programmatically?  Should  it  take  place  on  a  statewide  basis? 

Lanier  is  extremely  critical  of  the  IBHE  approach  to  the  1972-73 
cycle.  First,  he  argues  that  the  statutory  authority  of  the  IBHE  is  limited 
to  advising  lite  appropriate  board  of  control  about  existing  programs, 
and  docs  not  extend  to  the  elimination  of  programs.  Lanier  analyzes  why 
the  IBHL  rejected  several  aliernative  budget  strategies,  including  the  needs 
budget  and  the  fixed  base  approach.  He  concludes  that  the  program 
priority  technique  wa^  not  suitable,  and  that  the  State's  appropriation 
proccis  made  It  impossible  lor  the  IBHE  to  enforce  its  specific  program 
recommendations.  Lanier  also  points  out  the  communications  and  timing 
diniculties  which  arose  in  implementing  the  program  priority  technique. 


18:1.2/732 

Changing  Stale  Budgeting.  S.  Kcjincth  Howard,  372  pp.  (Coun- 
cil of  State  riovernment.%,  Lexington,  Ky.). 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  examine  the  emergent  trends  in 
State  budgeting,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  ir  .pact  of  planning-programming- 
budgeting  systems  (PPBS)  on  traditional  budgeting  frameworks.  In  this 
book.  State  budgeting  is  viewed  as  an  administrative  process  that  is  heavily 
iulluenced  by  political  considerations.  Characteristic  of  most  budgetary 
process  studies,  the  book  devotes  most  of  its  attention  to  the  planning 
and  spending  sides  of  budgeting,  and  little  attention  to  the  revenue  side. 

The  author  provides  a  generalized  description  of  the  State  admini- 
strator's milieu,  and  summarizes  some  characteristics  of  State  budgeting. 
A  particularly  useful  section  deals  wiili  the  intergovernmental  context 
of  budgeting,  addressing  the  concepts  of  federalism,  the  States*  responsi- 
bihties.  and  forms  of  sharing.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  capital  budg- 
eting, incliidmg  the  organizational  arrangements  used  in  State  capital 
budgeting.  The  ma)or  portion  of  the  book  is  directed  toward  budget 
reform,  with  an  emphasis  <m  PPBS  as  an  approach  to  rational  budgeting. 
The  role  of  systems  .malysis  is  discussed  in  relation  to  program  analysis. 
The  author  concludes  tliat  the  F-edcral  model  of  PPBS  in  all  of  its  formal- 
ity :s  dead  anu^n^  State  governments.  But  the  underlying  ideas  of  ?PBS 
(adoption  of  :i  longer-rang^'  view,  emphasis  on  alternatives,  evaluation 
of  alternanves  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  development  of  a  capacity  lor 
more  thorough  systematic  analysis)  are  alive  .n  many  States. 

The  juthor  also  presents  the  political  dimension^^  of  the  budgetary 
pioce.s  lu  two  chapters  which  view  the  process  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Governor  and  the  legislat  :re. 
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The  irustralini;  .c.urc  of  ,his  book  is  tlui  .ts  descriptions  and 

author  .loarly  has  had   ■ons.derable  contact  with  bud«ctcrs  m  many 

Ln  css  the  reader  has  had  pr.or  experience  with  the  budgetary-  process 
P  ..cu  arly  m  several  sc-ttings.  the  concepts  presented  tnay  appear  to  be" 
too  abstract  to  relate  to  actual  practice.  " 

18:1.2/721 

Whatever  Happened  to  State  Budgeting?.  S.  Ketu.cth  Howard 
and  (dona  A.  (.ruzW.  cds..  503  pp.  (Council  of  State  Govern- 
nicnts.  Lexington.  Ky.). 
-  This  excellent  volume  collects  51   articles,  essays,  and  e..cerpts 

ron,  books  cuncernu,«  the  theory  and  pract.ee  of  budgetinj;.  The  con- 
uHutions  ..printed  here  are  ,ro,„  a  variety  of  sources,  including  pro- 
'cvMona  ,ourn:.ls  in  public  administration,  political  science,  and  planning 
an  pubhcat...ns  y  the  National  .Association  of  State  Budget'off.cer; 
and  the  Council  ot  S,„e  (.olernments,  .-Vccordingly.  the  contents  of  this 
v-ollection  range  heyuiid  the  budget  process. 

l^'"  articles  are  loosely  structured  around  live  themes;   1)  Scope  of 
Ma  e  Budgeting.  2)  Tlu-  Budgeter:  His  Role  and  Relationships  with  Other 
ar.ic.paiits  3)  Developing  the  Basis  .or  Buc'get  IXvis.ons;  4,  Tech;,.c,ue 
or  the  Bud.e,e,.  at^d  p,.,,^,   .,„^  j,,"-; 

articles  ran.e.  w.dely.  hu,  ,he  tollow.ng  -....ssic-  articles      essavs  are 
included     -rhe  Lack  ol  a  Budgetary  Theory."  bv  V  O  Key  Jr  '  "To 
ward  a  Fheury  ot  Budgeting."  by  Ver      B.  Lewis;  "The  Road  lo  V\>H 
n.e  Stages  o,  Budget  Reform."  by  ..'....n  Schick;  "Roles  a;  d  Symbols 
•"  the  Deiermmat.on  ol  Stale  I  xpendmires."  bv  Thomas  J.  Anton 
ll.e  .Systems  Approach  and  l>ubl,c  i'ohcy."  by  i;.  S.  Quade  "Sv  ,tems 
Analysis  and  !he  Political  Process."  by  J.„,es  K.  .Schlesinger;  "Rescuing 
lulio  Analvsis  ,rom  PPBS."  bv  .Aa.on  WNdavskv;  "Planning  and  Pre 
aictmg    C  r  What  to  Do  When  h  ou  Don",  Know  the  Names  ol  the  Varia- 
Nes.    hv  Leonard  J  Dnhl ,  ..nd  "Social  Planning:   The  .Search  lor  Legm- 
macv.    h>  .M..„,n  Kem  Having  ready  access  ,o  these  articles  .done  makes 
ilic  vohnie  J  welcome  .uldiiion  to  the  h„okshell. 


18  1  2//2  2 

I)<.ll:.rs  and  Sons.-;    Ht.dgetin.  (or  Todav's  Campt..s.  (.„k-  A 
>''..^.  ^-d.  .(ollcgc  and  [;,„.. rsny  Hus'iiu-ss  Press.  M.(;niv.-; 
Mdl  I'l  bliciitioiis  (  ()..  ClncagD). 

M»s  h  ,,.'.  coMMins        e.savs  vvh.ch  give  the  legislative  and  cxecu- 
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tivc  perspectives  on  State  budgeting  tor  higher  education:  "The  Gover- 
nor's Role  in  the  Budget  Process."  by  T.  N.  Hurd  and  Donald  Axelrod, 
and  "Legislative  Hxpectalions  ot'  the  Budget."  by  A.  Alan  Post,  The 
essay  by  Hurd  and  Axelrod  is  an  overview  of  policy  issues  considered 
by  the  executive  budget  staff,  and  is  designed  for  the  reader  with  little 
previous  exposure  to  executive  policymaking  in  the  budget  process. 
Included  is  a  position  description  for  the  office  of  CJovernor,  witl  a 
discussion  of  the  executive  power  of  appointment,  the  responsibility 
for  assuring  accountability  and  productivity,  and  the  executive  role 
m  interstate  relations.  The  authors  siress  the  need  for  a  planning  process 
in  higher  education,  and  for  the  proper  cotndinalion  of  the  programs 
of  multiple  systems  of  higlicr  education,  Hurd  and  Axelrod  brietly  exam- 
ine the  components  ot  the  operating  buCigcl,  summarizing  the  policy  issues 
associated  with  the  tecfmical  aspects  of  the  budget.  There  is  a  particularly 
good  presentation  of  the  policy  tjuestior^s  raised  by  the  executive  budget 
office  concerning  capital  biidi:ets.  In  ct)nclusion,  the  autlu)rs  consider  how 
the  executive  bud^'et  tiffice  staff  assesses  tne  adniinistration's  t'undamental 
policy  for  higher  educaiit>n,  and  elaborate  on  the  executive  ct)ncern  ft)r 
financing  and  implementing  the  budget. 

Post  observes  thai  planning  and  budgeting  are  tlie  two  most  im- 
portant legislative  roles,  with  the  budget  being  the  principal  planning 
document-  In  examining  the  tlow  of  budiietarv  process  as  seen  by  the 
legislature  and  legislative  staffs.  ?o$l  seeks  answers  to  several  questions: 
Wliat  planning  and  budget  maleriah  vioes  the  legislatur*.'  receive  and  what 
form  do  these  materials  take*  \Vlien  dt>es  the  legislature  receive  such 
materials,  and  m  relation  to  what  legislative  prt)cesses'.-  Wliich  legislative 
organization  receives  the  materials,  to  whom  is  this  group  JlrectK'  re- 
sponsible. and~uhat  staff  capacity  dixrs  it  have  ft)r  analysis'*  What  loles 
Jo  the  higher  education  agencies  and  the  Ciovernt)r  play  in  such  rev  ow? 
To  what  extent  is  legislative  review  integrated  into  the  actual  deci  ^  .1- 
making  processes  of  the  legislature  so  the  members  will  have  access  to 
the  analysis,  along  with  sultlcient  con  tide  net  in  it  to  assure  its  effective 
use  in  making  policy  decisions'^  Post  not.'s  thai  the  relationship  of  the 
legislative  stafl  to  the  partisan  political  strviclure  of  the  legislature  has  an 
important  hearing  on  the  staff  role  in  the  budgetary  process.  Post's  prose n- 
tath  n  IS  enriched  witli  examples  of  the  variatiniis  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
esses in  dif'  .'rent  Stales  In  summary,  this  essay  is  an  excciient  introduc- 
li'>n  to  the  legislative  side  ot  Cudgeling, 

18  1  2/71 

Budget  Innovation  in  the  Stales.  .Alien  Schick.  223  pp.  (  The 
Brookinjzs  Institution.  Washinjiton.  !).(  .). 

Allen  Schick  and  Aar«»n  Wildavsky  between  them  cover  m^st  ot  the 
perspectives  nn  budget  reform  Schick's  boi^k  is  a  stuJ\  ol  the  two  most 
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recent  attempts  to  improve  State  budgeting:  the  irttroduction  of  per- 
formance budgeting  in  the  1950-s  and  the  pianning-programming-budg- 
ctmg  systems  (PPBS)  movement.of  the  1 960's. 

The  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  these  two  budget 
innovations  .s  excellent.  Interestingly.  Schick  notes  that  PPBS  advanced 
mdependently  of  public  administration  because  of  the  infusion  of  the 
economics-planning  ethic  into  budgeting.  Thus,  where  previous  attempts 
at  budget  reform  were  concommitant  with  reorganization  PPBS  had  a 
new  conceptual  base  dependent  upon  classic  economics  and  planning 
notions  of  rationality  rather  than  on  political-administrative  theories 
Performance  budgeting,  with  its  emphasis  on  activity  classifications 
performance  measurements,  and  performance  reports,  sought  to  regroup 
expcnditure^accouats  to  conform  more  closely  with  organizr.i.onal  func- 
tions. Schick  notes  that  the  changes  introduced  by  budgeting  did  not  meet 
the  potential.  In  part,  there  was  no  urgency  in  the  1950-s  for  major 
reform.  Budget  mechanisms  at  that  time  were  performing  satisfactorily 
and  much  of  the  change  was  in  the  form  of  budget  presentation,  an  area 
m  which  participants  simply  could  not  get  e.xcited.  To  highlight  these 
observations  Schick  provides  three  brief  case  histories  of  Ihe  develop 
ment  of  performance  budgeting  in  Maryland.  New  York,  and  Ohio 

Schick  notes  that  as  of  1969  more  than  half  of  the  States  were 
either  implementing  or  considering  PPF-  some  form.  Significantlv 
.n  only  one  or  two  .States  had  PPBS  worked  its  way  into  the  decision- 
maKing  process  of  State  government.  V  m.ny  States,  the  rewards  of 
PPBS  .are  niLXed  in  with  the  regular  badset  work;  consequently  the 
analysis  and  plans  which  are  at  the  heart  of  PPBS  tend  to  be  disregarded 
One  of  the  problems  has  bedn  that  PPB  has  not  been  incorporated  within 
a  onna  budgetary  structure.  Schick  pre  Me.  extensive  case  studies  of 
hv  States  .  California.  New  York.  Wiscc.  s.n.  Hawaii.  Pennsylvania- 
which  are  the  most  advanced  in  implemer.ting  PPBS.  In  none  of  the 
tive  States  was  the  implementation  a  clear-cut  f  .ilure  or  success 

Schick  observes  that  budget  innov    •.  will  succeed  only  when 
the  St;,tc  reexamines  tl.  w  vs  in  w^ich  .   u.s.-.  its  budget  process  One 
o.  the  first  steps  in  bucket  re.or.      r,     construct  the  budget  contro 
mechanisms  so  that  the  need,  fo-  ..,..t,o,  can  be  met  while  L  bud  e 
machinery  is  revamped  to  mcludt  pbiining. 


18:1.2/67 

"Roles  and  Symbols  in  the  Dclemiinatioii  of  State  Expendi- 
turc.s  •  Thomas  J.  Anton.  Midwcsr  Jourml  of  Political  Science 
Vol.  1  1.  .Vio.  I.  Febniary.  pp.  27-4?,. 

The  author  has  developed  .-.  ...-lalivelv  simple  y^t  powerful  model 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  State  uCficials  decide  to  spend  public 
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funds.  Mis  nnxiel  uses  the  concept  ol  role  lo  summari/e  the  characiensiic 
befiavior  ot  a  Slale-level  pariicipani  in  iiie  budget  pnx  ess.  Once  defined, 
the  iymbt)lic  signitlcance  ol'  the  roles  is  assessed  in  terms  oT  the  impact 
on  the  budget  process. 

Within  this  niDdel.  Staie  agency  olTicials  (sucfi  as  mstitutional 
representatives)  jre  wen  as  expansive;  in  all  likelihood,  tfiey  will  request 
more  money  next  year  tfian  is  currently  available  to  tliem.  Budget  review 
OlTicials  see  their  role  as  watchdogs  ol'  the  Treasury,  or  as  budgei-cuiters. 
These  oftkiai>.  >»eneially  expect  State  agency  retjuests  to  he  expansive. 
Thuinas  J.  Anton  argues  that  Governors  are  "money  providers''  or  "budget 
balancers,"  and  only  inlrequently  can  be  viewed  as  decisionmakers  in  the 
determination  ol  State  expenditutes.  {T\m  characterization  of  Governors 
was  perliaps  inor  *  accurate  10  years  ago  tlian  today.)  Finally,  similar  to 
Governors,  legislators  are  seen  to  participate  in  tlie  search  tor  new  revenue 
rather  than  m  the  determination  of  Slate  expenditures. 

Anfon  observes  lliai  tlie  participants  in  tlie  budget  process  use  a  set 
ol  symbols  to  rationali/e  tlieir  role  behavior.  These  rationalizations  mask 
the  tiue  meanings  ot  action.  Agency  administrators  iMStify  budget  expan- 
sion on  prtJgrammjiic  grouiuN.  or  m  the  name  ol'  ServiL:c;  in  fact,  the 
.idmiiiislratois  are  jiiempling  to  proieji  lliemselves  again*?t  the  conse- 
(jiiences  ol  a  budget  reductu)n  in  a  jti-increa.se  budget  winch  cannot  with- 
stand .1  cut.  budget  review  officials  and  Governors  justify  budget  reduc- 
tions m  terms  of  1-conomy  and  hfllciency;  in  effect,  these  officials  are 
seen  lo  he  projecting  a  peculiar  status  williin  a  system  which  knows  no 
oilier  iiistilication  tor  such  a  'status.  Governors  and  legislatures  use  both 
programmatic  and  man.igeiiient  symbt)ls  in  disguising  action  aimed  at 
increasing  revenues  to  balance  budgets  whicli  show  little  evidence  ol 
eilher  rv;;v  programs  or  elficiency  hi  summ;»ry.  llie  budget  s\mbt)Iizes 
re ^pi  'isibiliiN  .  the  cut  symbolizes  economy;  and  the  increase,  suvice. 

.\llhougIi  the  symbolic  interpre!atu)n  o\  political  behavior  has 
drav.n  some  crilicisin.  the  wealtli  ol  insight  presented  in  this  article  makes 
ii  "must**  re.idn)g 

1 .3    l-LHleral  BiulgL'tary  Process 

18  1  3/74 

riiL'  Politics  of  rlic  Budgetary  Process  (2nd  edition).  Aiiron 
WiKLiVsky.  2"  I  pp.  (Little.  lin>wri  ;ind  Conip-ny.  Bt)stoii), 
Mils  hook  w;is  among  the  first  lo  rejiort  oii  the  budgetary  process 
Hrojdiv  as  a  system  i>f  pt^htical  interactions  rathei  llian  narrowly  as  a 
set  of  technical  a^c*Miriting  proceihires.  It  is  leijuired  reading  loi  anyi>iie 
who  wislu's  u>  hccniwc  r:'iniliar  with  the  dynamics  of  th.e  budgetary 
process  .Ahhoiidi  the  luciis  ol  the  liook  is  t)n  budgeting  at  the  f-ederal 
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level,  the  analysis  developed  applies  to  the  process  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  as  well. 

Wildavsl<y  first>?fines  the  term  "budgef  as  seen  from  a  number 
of  different  orientations,  and  then  shows  how  various  partic-oants  exam- 
ine  the  political  environment  and  make  calculations  which  »erve  as  the 
basis  for  budgetary  decisions.  He  stresses  the  incremental  nature  of  the 
budgetary  process.  Hie  author  places  the  participants  of  the  process 
(departments,  bureaus.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  appropriations 
committees)  within  a  system  of  roles  and  perspectives  to  explain  budg. 
etary  behavior.  Within  this  framework,  the  budget  process  is  examined 
through  the  strategies  adopted  by  e  participants,  inch  ding  strategies 
de$it,.>ed  to  capitalize  on  t.'-:  fragment.ntion  of  power  in  national  politics. 

Wildavsky  examines  briefly  the  history  and  politics  of  budget 
retorm.  and  outlines  how  new  procedures  develope-!  from  traditional 
budgeting  procedures.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  concept  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  planning-prograniming-budgLMing-systeni  (PPBS)  The 
strengths  .nd  weaknesses  of  PPBS  are  discussed,  and  the  author  explains 
why.  in  his  view.  PPBS  ultimately  fails.  The  author  offers  an  appraisal 
of  existing  budgetary  practices  and  suggests  major  alternatives.  He  further 
maintains  that  the  present  budgetary  process,  though  imperfect,  performs 
much  better  than  many  observers  thought  and  has  many  features  which 
are  superior  to  the  proposed  alternatives.  In  particular.  Wildavsky  argues 
that  tuture  reform  should  concentrate  on  a  more  thoroughgoing  incre- 
mental approach  rather  than  a  more  comprehensive  one. 

Wildavsky  conclud.'s  this  work  with  an  essay  on  the  changing  role 
of  Congress,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  decline  of  guardianship  of  the 
Treasury  [Jepartmcnt.  This  trend  is  described  in  the  context  of  trends  in 
national  budgeting  in  the  modern  democracies.  Drawing  upon  the  British 
experience,  the  author  discusses  what  reforms  should  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  to  strengthen  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  budgetary  process. 

An  extremely  useful  appendix  outlines  the  major  steps  in  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  process. 


18:1.3/68 

Tho  Politics  and  Economics  of  Public  Spending.  Charles  L. 
Schultze.   143  pp.  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washingun! 

The  purpow  of  this  collection  of  lectures  is  to  demonstrate  how 
systematic  analysis  can  coexist  with  the  political  process. 

The  framework  for  Charles  L.  Schultze's  analysis  is  the  Federal 
budget  proces-s  of  the  mid  !060-s.  when  the  use  of  planning-programming- 
budgeting  systems  (PPBS)  spread  Ironi  its  birthplace  in  the  Depa-nnent 
ol  Dclense  to  the  entire  Federal  (lovernmcnt.  Schult/e's  objective  was  to 
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examine  how  systematic  analysis  and  long-range  planning  have  been 
applied  to  the  Federal  Government's  civilian  programs. 

Schultze  contrasts  the  'Apolitical"  or  negotiation  mode  of  decision- 
making, with  its  emphasis  on  incrementalism,  with  rational  budgeting  (in 
the  form  of  PPBS),  with  its  emphasis  on  the  examination  of  a  wide  range 
of  alternative  means  toward  some  desired  end,  and  demonstrates  how 
analysis  can  be  used  to  support  the  bargaining  model  of  decisions. aking, 
Althougli  the  emphasis  throughout  the  book  is  on  systematic  analysis,  the 
author  demonstrates  that  he  has  an  experienced  sensitivity  to  the  political 
envi.onment.  He  llrnuy  believes  that  the  increasing  complexity  of  social 
urograms  demands  more  analytical  consideration  in  their  design  and  man- 
ageinent. 

Schuitze's  arguments  are  very  neatly  presented.  After  tracing  the 
evolution  of  budget  techniques,  he  compares  rational  decisionmaking 
(PPBS)  wi:h  "muddling  throu^;h'\  or  incremental  decisionmaking.  The 
mo-Jt  important  contribution  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  role 
of  analysis  in  political  decisions,  and  the  future  directions  of  analysis. 
By  contrist.  th^  author  ciearly  understates  the  obstacles  to  implementing 
the  formal  PPBS  model  in  the  Federal  setting.  SchuUz  concludes  with 
some  suggestions  for  political  and  administrative  improvements  in  the 
decision  processes.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  analytical  design  of  in- 
centive systems,  a  context  m  which  detailed  decisions  about  programs 
can  be  made  on  a  decentralized  basis. 


2.0   FORMULA  BUDGETING 
18:2.0/78 

A  Review  of  Selected  State  Putlget  Fonnulas  for  the  Support 
of  Pustsecondary  Educational  Institutions,  ^.  ynthia  A.  Linhart 
and  Jotm  L  Yeagcr,  1  14  pp.  (Office  of  University  Planning, 
UriivLTsity  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.). 

As  part  of  the  process  of  reexamining  its  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
hducjtion.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  undertook  a  review  of 
.ilicrnatjve  formula  budgeting  techniques  to  be  adapted  possibly  in  Penn- 
sylvania This  report,  which  is  the  staff  summary  of  a  task  force  review, 
ts  an  exy;elleni  overview  of  formula  budgeting  in  this  country.  The  major 
focus  ol  the  report  is  on  the  technical  features  of  budget  formulas,  with 
some  discussion  ot  the  processes  associated  with  the  development,  im- 
plementation, and  maintenance  of  budget  formulas. 

.Most  ot  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  summarization  of  the  literature 
on  the  design  and  structure  of  State  budget  formulas,  and  a  review  of 
budiiet  lornuilas  from  10  States:  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Michigan,  New 
Mexico.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
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18:2.0 


The  budget  formulas  were  c(,mpared  accord.ni;  tu  eigh.  major  categories 
o-  ms...unor,al  :,c.iv„y.  ,„|,owi„g  ,hc  framework  es.abHshed  by  the 

Na.,onalAssoaa.ior,of0.11cgcandUr,ivcrsi.yBusir,essOmcers(NACUBO) 
or  hducatjonal  ar,    (icncral  Hxpcr,d.,urcs.  This  comparison  classified 

c^.  Icmcr,.  or  l.nc  >,cn„;  2,  mcr-.od  of  calcula.ior,  (,.e..  s.aftmg  standard  " 

ar  ^  1      T,  "-'T'''  "  '"^J"^  --P-ents  (i.c..  the  speciflJ- 

^arublcs  ..dd,csscj  ,n  the  tur.n.la).  An  appendix  contains  a  written  dc 

-uZZ       '  ^•••P"---">at.un  of  each  of  the  10  State  budget 

Thyi.scuss.on  o,  -he  !c .elop,„ent.  .mplementation.  and  ma.nte- 
....Kc  .„  hud,.et  ...rn.uias  ,s  br.ef.  and  .s  largely  a  smnnun'  of  ,he  mono- 
.rarh  b>  Me,s,nge,  (ISM,  ,  piu-  report  provides  reconunendat.ons 
l.n  .  (  ..„,„„,uve;,lth  u,  P,,„„v|.  .n,a  budget  fortnula.  focusing  primarily 
..n  Hs  t.chn.cal  aspects  Hnwever.  the  teconwnendations  do  con^tam  a  con'" 
s.deratM.n  o,  ,hc,..,co.s  by  wh.ch  the  formula  might  be  i„,plemcnted. 

18:2.0/75  ' 

State  Btuigetrng  for  Higher  Education:   The  Uses  of  Formulas 
K.charcl  J    Me,M„,cr.  Jr..  266  pp.  (Cent.r  i.-  Research  and 
cvclopnu-nt  ,M  HtulK-r  Cd.cation.  University  of  California 

Tins  mu„o,raph  ,s  one  ot     scr.es  ,rom  the  Center  for  Research  and 
X^elopnK-nt  ,n  Ihgl.,  ..d....„on  wh.ch  summarises  the  results  of  a  V 
car  M.Statc  snuiv      ,he  processes  used  by  State  agenoes  to  formulate 
.he  budgets      colleges  and  unuersw.es.  This  studv  provides  a  compara 
.VS.S       the  h,s,..,ca.  develop.,.,,  and  use  of  i.'struct.ona  dg" 
.  („l„orn,..    „h„o,s  and  Texas,  The  comparative  h.stlrical 

."Hi  "s^  o,  hudgc..,r>  torn.uL.s.  The  central  analytical  and  theoretical 
c,uest,o.,s  addressed  b>  rhe  study  are     „  What  sLteg.es  and  cour!;:;! 

w      ,  "     ^  ^.v^'--  "fhigl-er  education 

wluJ,  unplu  s  budgetary  torn.uias "  :,  What  are  the  consequences  of  the 

and  tiK  IO.US  ..,  bud,etar>  control  '  and    )  What  functions  are  perfor.ncd 
and  wlut  dvs,u„c„..„s  result  througi,  the  apphcat.on  of  budgetarv.  fo  u 

■   we'  :  "-al  rdat'ionsh,ps 

l'-''^'^'-"-'-'  budget  agences.  higl.er  education 
...ord.,  ..tuu:  agcces.  ,,„,!  ,ns„tut,.,.s  of  higher  education.  The  w 
s  an  exte.,s,on  ..t  .M.lle.  s  p,..„..„„,  ,,,,, 

"-^  -  tK-  p„ht.c.,i  dvn.u...cs  .„  ,or,„ula  t.se  than  on  the  technical 
dei.nls  oi  the  to.mul.is  thotuM-lves  '"-^-'inical 
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The  principal  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  introduction 
ol"  a  formula  into  a  budi;ctary  process  requires  sources  of  support  for  the 
formula  concept,  an  organizational  framework  for  implementation,  and  a 
technological  base  upon  which  'o  ground  the  formula.  Changing  a  t'ormula 
requires  sume  pressure  for  change  (whether  internal  or  external  to  the 
system  ot  organizational  participants),  an  organizational  framework  for 
•uijustments.  and  technological  and  data  bases  for  the  altered  formula. 
The  factors  which  appear  to  ac^^ount  tor  the  dissolution  of  formulas  are 
the  condition  oi  the  Stale's  economy,  the  degree  to  which  the  formula 
IS  manipulated  by  the  various  actors,  and  the  inadequacies  ot  niterorgani' 
national  communications.  The  study  examines  each  of  these  factors  in 
some  detail. 

The  author  concludes  tluii  all  strategies  employed  by  the  State 
agencies,  coordinating  agencies,  and  institutions  to  reduce  uncertainty 
in  oig.ini/.ational  activities  follow  two  model  patterns;  I)  the  shifting 
of  uncerta'nty  to  other  levels,  and  2)  the  cumulat  on  of  excess  resources 
m  anticipation  o\  future  oiitmgencies.  f-urthermorc,  one  level's  strategies 
have  parallel  consequenceN  tor  other  levels:  I)  the  locus  of  budgetary 
vontrol  is  shnted.  .ind  1)  tl'.e  balance  of  slack  resources  at  each  level  is 
upset. 

18:2.0/762 

"Fori  uila  Budgeting:  Requiem  or  Renaissance?".  Charles  H. 
Moss  A\u\  Cierald  H.  (Ijilher,  The  Journal  <jJ  Higher  I:ducation, 
Vol  4"",  W)  5.  Sepleiuher  October,  pp.  543-563. 

riiis  aiticle  IS  an  excellent  capsule  summary  of  the  tormuki  budg- 
eting >.orKept  The  .iuthi>rs  outline  the  basic  classifications  oi  b'ldget 
accounts  and  brielly  discuss  the  historical  events  leading  to  formula 
devel  pinen:  l  our  r».  sons  for  development  and  implementation  are 
noted  1)  pt>litical  c«  nplexilies.  2)  the  need  for  a  nu)re  equitable  dis- 
inbiitiori  ot  resources.  .>)  inadequate  revenues;  and  4)  increased  demands 
l'>>r  ,u\;'>uniabilil> .  A  tifth  reas(»n.  the  need  to  sitnplify  the  budget  process. 
IS  imphe.l  :n  the  discussion. 

The  .iiiliiors  Jetme  the  term  "luidget  lormula"  by  drawing  upon 
tlie  e.ir!ier  work  of  J.imes  L.  Millei.  Jr.  Current  formulas  arc  cate^ori/cd 
.ic>.oriliiik:  \o  the  b,isic  computational  method  used:  1)  the  rale-per-base 
t,ict.>r  'inn,  2)  .1  percentage  i)f  base  factor,  and  3)  a  base-tactor  posuion 
r.itio  wiMi  s.il.irv  lates 

The  nu)Si  impi)rljn*  ci)ntribution  of  the  article  is  the  summary  of 
the  ,i'lv.in!,iges  and  disadvaniaiies  of  formulas.  Among  the  advantages, 
formulas  pri)vide  .m  i)biective  njst  and  productivity  measure  tor  coinpan- 
Si)n  between  insiiiutions,  provide  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
resources,  lu'lp  to  mimmi/e  interinstitutional  and  State-institution  con- 
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fhct.  and  .nsure  that  higher  education  gets  its  fair  share  of  State  resources 
TJ,e  d,s.-.dvantages  .nclude  the  inadequacy  of  the  linear  approach  "' 
funding  .n  steadystate  and  declining  enrollment  situations,  the  fact 

ff '    T?  '   .°  "°'  """''"^  P^°8"'"  '^"^•'i'y.  >he  leveling 

effect  of  formula-generated  support,  and  the  failure  of  most  formulas 
1 0  ecognue  and  fund  non-trad.t.onal  l.arn.ng  or  contiHuing  educat.on 
a.t,v.t.LS.  TTie  discussion  o,  .ormula  funding  dgring  enrollment  down- 
lurns  IS  particulary  good. 

The  authors  are  optimistic  that  formulas  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  tund  higher  education.  Despite  the  disadvantages  of  forir-.s  no  " 
other  riiethod 'currently  na-ets  as  many  of  the  needs  uf  the  budget  process 
Formulas  w.ll  have  to  be  adjusted  to  en.  ure  that  institutional  support  is 
r3t  seriously  eroded  wher  enrollments  level  or  decline;  furthermor 
quahtat.ve  factors  will  have  ,o  be  introduced,  especially  whe.  enri' 
ments  dechne.  Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  current  enrolhnent-dr  v 

ot  s  able  and  declining  enrollments. 


18:2.0/75 

"Constrained  Ratio  .Approach  to  Allocating  Instructional  Re- 
sources William  B.  Simpson.  Socia-l-cononnc  Hanni,,,  Sci- 
ences. Vol.  Q.  No.  6.  pp:  285-292. 

Tl.ii  article  addresses  the  question  of  whether  there  is  anythin« 
mhorent  ,n  the  way  resources  are  allocated  to  an  individual  institution 
which  would  restrict  laculty  in  developing  new  teaching  methods.  The 
author  examines  four  allocative  approaches  to  budgeting,  all  involving 
formula  procedures.  These  approaches  are  appraised  from  the  stand 
pomt  ot  elficiency  and  innovation.  The  tendency  observed  is  for  inefO- 
ceneies  to  lead  to  additional  budget  support,  and  for  temporary  accom- 
modation  to  lead  to  lesser  support.  Moreover,  the  author  notes,  "opera- 
t.onal  (lexibility  in  the  use  o.  funds  .  .  .  can  at  most  assure  the  oppurtimuv 
or  innovation.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  incauive  to  innovate  will 
depend  in  part  upon  what  the  effect  is  of  the  innovation  on  the  resources 
available  in  the  subsequent  years."  The  focus  of  the  analysis  is  on  the 
formula  used  hy  the  instruction-oriented  California  State  University  and 
1  olleges  system.  ' 

To  improve  the  current  budgeting  procedures,  the  author  pro,;oses 
a  constramed  rata,  .ipprt.ach  m  order  "t.,  arrive  at  a  level  of  instructional 
faculty  staffing  lor  an  institution  lor  its  continuing  programs  bv  an  ap- 
proach which  leaves  the  institution  with  the  opportunity  and  incentive 
to  exercise  discretion  as-  to  the  .best  operational  use  of  the  resources 
allocated  to  it.  while  protecting  ti,e  legitimate  concern  of  the  govemins 
board  ...  as  to  the  expenditure  of  resources."  The  proposed  model  lor 
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generating  the  required  number  ot  laculty  positions  calls  tor  a  formula 
with  adjustable  weiglits  to  be  applied  to  projected  enrollment  at  diflerent 
level  ol"  instruction.  Adjustments  m  the  weighjLs  would  be  made  by 
indiv»HuaI  aL'ademic  depuitments  to  reHect  ^he  mix  of  instruction:iI  modes 
employed  by  the  department.  The  ct)i:sUamcd  ratio  approacli  involves 
a  matliematical  eci)rU)inic  model.  Ihe  author  argues  liiat  tlii' etf«*ctive  use 
o\  resources  is  encouraged  because  the  model  ahows  for  greater  awareness 
and  consideration  ot  tlie  costs  of  alternative  histructiorial  metliodologies 
at  tfic  inslri!  Jtional  level.  ,  p  - 

The  iTiarhematical  model  is  clearly  explained,  and  the  discussion 
i>oints  to  a  number  of  important  policy  i>sues  which  should  be  addressed 
when  developing  any  budget  allocation  ino<  edure.  • 


18:2.0^73-1 

"Formula  Budgeting  on  ihe  IJown  Side/*  VV.  k.  BoutwcIL  pp. 
41-50  in  Strategics  for  Ihid^ctinj^,  CiCDryc  Kalu'lis.  cJ.,  New 
Directions  for  Higlier  Education.  No  2.  Summer,  ( Josscy-Bass. 
San  f-rancisco). 

This  brief  article  is  important  in  that  it  disaisses  the  difficulties 
in  applying  existing  budget  lormulas  \n  times  of  levehng  or  declining 
enrollments.  Formulas  became  an,  integral  part  of  the  budget  process 
during  the  enrollment  growth  period  i)\  '!ie  l*)50's'and  I ^ViQ's  hecau' l\ 
as  enrtnlinents  increased  annually^  the  h>rmiil::s  tended  to  guarantee 
annual  budget  increases  Aliht>ugli  sop'  istu  aied  analytical*  budget  tech- 
niijues  have  been  developed  over^  the  last  15  years,  they  have  not  dis- 
placed the  need  for  formulas. 

The  autiior  notes  three  features  i)t  Uirniulas  wiiich  are  harmful 
to  institutions  when  enroilmertts  decline,  l-irst,  most  lormulas  are  based 
on  the  average  cost  per  s:udent  and  hence  are  linear  in  nature.  The  prob- 
lem IS  that  imear  formulas  d'^  not  recogm/e  the  economics  ot  scale  princi- 
ple (downward  slopip  •  average  ».ost  curve)  Secondly,  most  lormulas  have 
been  adjusted  InwnwartI  because  of  :he  c.onomics  ot  scale  assocMted  with 
large  institutions  As  fiscal  demands  generatetl  by  increasing  enrollments 
exceeded  resources,  lormula  ratios  were  iricreasi  d  to  reduce  lesourcc 
demands.  ThirdK.  most  formulas  are  based  upon  the  number  of  students 
at  dilferent  levels  instriicliou  and  ignore  tlift'erenccs  anuuig  disciplines 
or  programs  In  parhcuLir.  riiatu  tt)riiuilaN  ignore  the  liurnber  »»nd  variety 
t)r  disciplines 

Al  •  con  .uleted  aje  m.magemeiM  atlpisitnents  which  inu.st  t>ccur 
jl  the  insiitutjunal  level  along  with  budget  reductions.  The  ad|iisiments 
discussed  incluu '  perN«>:.nel  redrtclions.  changes  in  policies  goverm  g 
tenure  and  promotion,  and  increased  taculiy  development  The  author 
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concludes  that  (as  of  1973)  tormulas,  planning  procedures,  and  manage- 
ment  policies  of  most  institutions  are  stUl  expansion-oriented.  Regarding 
torfnulas,  the  author  docs  not  propose  solutions  to  the  problems,  other 
than  to  indicate  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  rewoiking  of  existing 
formulas. 


18:2.0/73-2 

A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Existing  Budget  Formulas 
Used  for  Justifying  Budget  Requests  or  Allocating  Funds 
for  the  Operating  Expease.  of  State-Supported  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Francis  M.  Gross,  I  14  pp.  Monograph  No.  9,  Vol, 
14  (Office  of  Institutional  Research,  University  of  Tennessee! 
Knoxville). 

This  report  is  an  excellent  summary  ol  the  technical  aspects  of 
budget  formula,  m  use  during  1972-73  or  1973-74,  The  author  surveyed 
ail  50  States  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  formulas  were  used  in  this 
country,  and  found  that  25  States  used  budget  formulas  which  conformed 
to  his  definition.  The  following  observations  were  also  made:  21  States 
applied  formulas  statewide;  23  States  practice  zero-base  budgeting  wnile 
:  budgeted  incrementally;  and  21  States  used  formulas  to  justify  budget 
requests  while  4  used  them  for  allocating  appropriated  funds  among 
institutions. 

The  author  provides  a  detailed  comparative  analysis  of  each  formula 
with  respect  to  the  following  functional  budget  areas:  instructional  and 
departmental  research,  organized  activities  related  to  instruction  ^libraries, 
general  administration  and  general  expense,  organized  research,  extension 
and  public  service,  and  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance.  He  also 
recognizes  the  base  (variable)  and  formula  (fixed)  factors  used,  the  meth- 
ods of  .omputation.  and  the  extent  of  differentiation  among  academic 
area::,  levels  of  instruction,  and  institutions.  Formulas  were  classified 
according  to  three  basic  computatioiia!  methods:  1)  rate-per-basc  factor 
unit.  2)  percentage  base  factor,  and  3)  base  factor-position  ratio  with 
salary  rales. 

The  author  establishes  a  set  of  general  standards  of  '"jrmula  ac- 
ceptability and  seeks  to  evaluate  the  various  States  according  lo  them. 
This  rating  is  not  completely  successful  b  cause  there  is  an  insufficient  * 
discussion  of  non-technical  dimensions  (e.g.,  political  or  historical  factors) 
which  ipHuencc  formula  development. 

One  particulariy  interesting  observations  is  that  8  States  used  for- 
mulas to  support  an  ''equalization  policy''  wherein  all  institutions  were 
supported  from  the  same  formula  base,  while  13  States  followed  a  funding 
polky  which  differentiated  among  institutions  according  to-mission  or 
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location.  T.'c  author  also  draws  an  important  conclusion  in  his  study: 
no  sui^lc  loriaula  ut  con  liination  of  torniulas  could  be  designated  as  a 
national  model  b -cause  no  such  device  could  reflect  the  diversity  of 
mstit.itior. J  types  and  State  systems  of  higlier  education.  Fir^'lly,  ihe 
t'uidehnes  p?ropos*-d  toi  developing  and  applying  budget  formulas  are 
esseniial  reading  lor  anyone  involved  in  developing  or  modifying  formulas. 


3.0   PL  ANNiNG-PROGR.A.MMING-BUDGETING  (PPB) 

18:3,0/73 

Program  Budgeting:  Ur*versities,  Management  Improvement 
Program.  Ohio  Board  o  Regents,  92  pp.  (Ohio  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Cohimhus). 

I'his  volume  one  »  f  a  series  of  manuals  designed  to  make  higlier 
education  administrators  nore  awjre  of  improved  management  tech* 
niqucs.  It  contains  general  guidelines,  principles,  and  broad  recommen* 
datjons  for  good  management  withm  universities  and  colleges,  rather 
than  detailed  and  specific  procedures.  This  manual  should  be  considered 
a  prirner  for  those  with  no  previous  e.xperience  witli  program  budgets 
in  the  college  or  university  setting. 

The  manual  lias  two  key  sections  and  a  set  of  technical  appendices. 
Tile  first  section  examines  the  steps  in  developing  a  program  budgeting 
systen>  The  stai'.es  are  piesented  in  cookbook  fashion:  identify  all  sources 
ol  funds.  ri!late  t'»;nds  to  expenditure  accounts,  develop  clear-cut  depart- 
mental responsibility,  transla'j  program  plans  into  departmental  budgets, 
monitor  in:ome  and  expenditures,  and  identify  goals  and  objectives. 
This  section  identifies  a  program  structure,  discusses  the  problems  of 
identifying  inputs  and  outputs,  emphasizes  tl*'j  impoiijnce  of  income 
projections,  and  demonstrates  how  to  translate  program  decisions  into 
organisational  budgets  The  program  and  costing  structures  discussed 
arc  b,»ied  upon  !he  .N'ational  Center  for  Higher  Hducation  Management 
Systems  {N(TII-MS)  products. 

The  scc<)nd  ina)or  section  outlines  the  implementation  of  a  program 
budget.  The  prin^iple^  are  presented  in  term,^  of  internal  cons/terations, 
externa!  considerations,  staff  resources  re(|uired  ibi  program  budgeting, 
ti»e  intormation  data  base  ;uid  it.  maintenance,  and  resource  allocation 
analytic  il  aids 

The  technical  appendices  include:  the  integration  of  a  sample 
linc-itcm  budget  with  a  piogram  budget:  the  NCHHMS  Program  Cl3^<'- 
fication  Slru^'  irc:  a  discussion  of  program  measures:  .ho  advantages 
and  ilisadvanun!^s  of  various  budget  preparation  models  (very  U;>erul). 
an  e.xample  of  management  by  'objectives  and  evaluation:  a  sample  budget 
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cycle  and  limcuhle;  sample  program  budget  data  pronics;  and  a  brief 
summary  ol  NCHhMS  products.  The  manual  contams  a  complete  glossar>' 
of  budget  terms. 


18:3.0/72-1 

PPliS  in  Hiv^her  Education  Planning  and  Management:  From 
PPBS  to  Polity  Analysis.  l-rcderick  i:.  Balderston  and  George 
B.  Weathersby.  I  Or)  pp.  (Report  P-31.  |-ord  Foiindjtion  Pro- 
gram for  Research  in  University  Administration,  University 
ofr'aiit'omia.  Berkeley). 

This  report  discusses  how  the  principles  ot  planning-programming- 
luid^eting  systems  (PPBS)  have  been  adapted  to  the  realm  of  higjier 
educatn)n.  There  are  three  prmeiple  sections  of  this  rep(;rt.  The  first 
siimnKiri/.cs  the  prmciples  of  FPUS,  and  traces  the  F'c-deral  and  State 
experience  with  PPBS  m  the  United  States,  including  the  role  that  the 
Natiorral  Center  for  Higlier  Education  Management  Systems  (NCHtMS) 
has  played  m  introducing  feati;res  of  PPBS  into  higlier  education.  Further, 
the  .luthors  discuss  tlie  aj)plications  uf  PPBS  to  postsecondary  education. 
Perhaps  the  mnsi  sitmilicant  obscr\'atii)n  made  in  this  section  is  tliat  the 
aclrviis-nnenteu  view  of  pm.-rams  and  program  elements  (e.g..  depart- 
ment, school,  iv  college  ornani/ationai  units  detlning  program)  rather 
than  the  objectivcunented  view  (which  focuses  on  output  measures) 
has  governed  much  of  the  subse(iuerit  development  of  PPBS  in  higlier 
education. 

The  second  section,  prooaf  iy  the  most  interesting,  explores  the 
concepts  n\  PPBS  by  examinmg  how  it  was  implemented  bv  the  m.ilti- 
campus  rniversity  of  Califoniij  By  1^)71.  use  of  PPBS  by  the  State 
ot  C.ihfornia  to  lustify  and  nei-otiate  the  allocation  of  resources,  and  by 
the  Cmver^'iy  or  (  .rrna  h  r  internal  resource  distribution  and  priority 
Jllocatior  h.id  JimmishcU  considerably.  Other  forms  of  analysis  and 
dccisv,nmakini:  displaced  much  of  the  PPBS  structure  originally  envisioned 
by  participants  m  the  buduet  and  planning  processes. 

The  third  section  asks  how  policy  analysis  can  be  applied  in  the 
acidemic  wtluiL!  The  analytical  base  for  policy  analysis  outlined, 
mcludinu  information  s^.  stems  and  analytical  models.  To  den.  )nstr3tc 
how  these  looU  are  employed,  the  authors  present  a  detailed  case  study 
ot  year-round  operations  at  the  University  of  California. 

in  suinmary.  :he  authors  conclude  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  tormalrsm  of  PPBS  ::iay  not  offset  the  costs  of  implementing 
the  pond.-r  -is  PPBS  machmery.  However,  the  use  of  analytical  tech- 
nujjes  auTkd  .i»  ;  ..inc  p  olicy  questions  can  prove  to  be  of  considerable 
value  fn  iimhfi  education  admims: rators 
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18:3.0/72-2 

Planning-Programming-Budgeling:  A  Systems  Approach  to 
Maniigemcnt  (2nd  edition).  I'rcn^.ont  J.  Lyden  and  Hrncst 
G.  Miller,  cds.  423  pp.  (Markha;a  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago). 

This  biH)k  cnniains  21  papers,  all  ot  which  arc  reprinted  from 
other  sources.  The  papers  are  orgjni/ed  into  eight  sections:  1 )  Planning- 
Progrji.imii)g'Budgeting  Systems  (PPB)  in  Perspective,  where  PPB  is  con- 
sidered in  terms  o\  :ts  historical  and  institutional  settings;  2)  Budgeting 
and  the  Political  Prt)cess,  which  addresses  how  PPB  relates  lo  th.e  political 
process;  3)  The  Program  Planning-l:valuatii>n  Base  of  PPB;  4)  Progr;  ,n 
Design  PPB  .Structure  and  Inl'ormatK>n  Requirement:.,  which  discusses 
the  mcorporaiion  ol  prt)grani  plans  into  the  PPB  budgeting  lonnat:  5) 
Program  IX-sign  Analytic  lechniqufs.  which  explains  the  rationale  under- 
lying three  ot  the  major  analytic  technujues  used  in  the  PPBS  appr  :!ch; 
h)  Relating  (ioals  to  Systems,  which  exanunes  the  problem  o!  crosswalk- 
in^,  infori'iation.  7)  Implementing  PPB.  which  discusses  the  problems  and 
experiences  involved. and  S)  PPB:  ('ritiqiiCS  and  Prospects,  which  addresses 
the  potenl:al  i)t  PPB  in  the  context  ol  various  schools  of  criticism, 

The  introduction  by  the  editt)rs  is  particularl>  thouglitful.  They 
note  that  the  tirst  problem  lacmgan  iniplemenlmg  organi/alibn  is  whether 
to  direct  initial  attention  to  the  development  of  a  program  structure  or  to 
the  ibcusing  ot  analytical  skills  to  be  used  lor  specific  program  issues. 
Directing  attention  to  skills  development  without  llrst  developing  a  goals 
structure  can  be  inelficient.  On  the  other  hand,  developing  a  program 
structure  is  a  diMicult  task.  The  editors  observe  that  one  question  facing 
developers  of  a  program  structure  is:  Should  a  program  lormat  be  devel- 
oped which  will  replace  existing  budget  torinats*'  It  is  a  question  which 
must  be  answered  caret'ull>.  because  dilYerent  formats  yield  different 
kinds  of  inlormation.  The  editors  contend  that  another  problem  witli 
implementation  relates  to  analytic  methods.  The  weiglit  of  systen'  :ti- 
cally  an.'.!> .'-.'d  evidence  is  likely  to  draw  attention  away  from  those 
considerations  which  cannot  be  analyzed  rigorously. 

Michael  J.  White's  concluiiing  paper,  "T.he  Impact  of  Management 
Science  on  PolitKal  Decision  Making,"  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
critiques  ol  PPB.  White  also  makes  predictions  t^n  the  I u lure  directions 
*)f  management  science  anil  operations  rese;»rch  in  civilian  politics. 


18:3.0/7  t 

The  Budget's  New  Clothes:  A  Criti(|ue  of  Planning-Prograniniing- 
Budgeting  and  Benefit  Cost  Analysis,  Leonard  Merewitz  and 
Stcp'ien  n.  Sosnick.  3IH  pp.  (Markliani  Piiblisliing  Co.,  Chica- 
go^ 
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This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thoroug})  critiques  of  PPB 
available,  liraws  upon  nuich  of  the  extant  PPB  literature.  The  authors 
discuss  the  live  elements  of  PPB;  program  accounting,  multi-year  costing, 
detailed  descriniion  of  activiijes.  zero  base  budgeting,  and  the  quantitative 
evaluation  ot  alternative,  (or  cost. benefit  :inalysis).  The  discussion  is 
framed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  guidelines  for  PPB.  The  authors 
devote  a  large  part  of  ifie  book  to  an  examination  of  cost-benefit  analysis, 
f  hey  'survey  ifie  methods  that  have  been  suggested  for  calculating  benefits 
ol  particular  types  of  expenditures,  including  among  others:  navigation, 
irrigation,  flood  confrol.  health,  and  academic  and  vocational  education. 
Two  case  studies  of  large  public  investment  projects  are  examined  using 
cosr-benefit  analysis  the  I'.S.  Supersonic  Transport,  and  the  California 
Water  Plan.  The  authors  are  pessimistic  of  the  usefulness  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  for  pjojecis  of  such  si/e  and  complexity.  Also,  the  criterion 
most  often  used  in  cost-benefit  analysis  gives  exclusive  attention  to  eco- 
nomic etliciency.  but  it  is  ditMciilt  to  reach  agreement  on  an  Iternative 
criterion 

The  authors  note  some  positive  features  of  F*PB:  the  grouping 
ot  organizations  bv  function  i^  one  way  to  obtain  output-oriented  cost 
information;  the  esrimaiiori  of  luture  expenditures  is  useful  in  special 
cases  when  a  multi-year  c.mmuMneni  is  made;  and,  quantitative  evaluation 
Is  reasonable  when  it  is  necessarv  to  pre-screeii  fjolicy  alternatives,  Merewit/ 
and  Sosnick  also  observe  that  preparing  alterr  ative  budget  requests  would 
combine  llur  best  lealures  of  detailed  description  and  /.ero-base  budgeting, 

riie  negative  conclusions  reached  are  il^at  it  is  unwise  to  impose 
program  ,iccouniing,  to  project  future  expenditur»!S  for  established  pro- 
grams, to  prepare  statements  of  purposes,  to  justify  budget  requests  with- 
out reference  to  previous  appropriations  levels,  or  to  perform  quantitative 
analyses  tor  all  situatnins.  The  authors  argue  that  program  accounting 
generates  int  »rmation  of  limited  value  because  it  retlects  arbitrary  cost 
allocatiofts  I,oih  multi-year  costing  and  zero  base  budgeting  are  viewed 
as  costly,  cspecialK  when  compared  with  alternati*  •  approaches.  Quanti- 
tative .malvMs  IS  seerr  to  \^c  more  effective  in  choosing  among  projects 
than  in  decaimg  whether  or  not  t»'  undertake  them: 


18.3.0  70  1 

Why  Pkinning,  Programming:,  Budgeting  Systems  for  Higher 
Hduca?  »r**  James  larmer.  24  pp.  (Western  l.iterstate  Com- 
missi(M)     r  Higher  LJucarion.  Boukler,  Colo.).  * 

This  Snef  volume  is  concerned  with  the  kind  of  results  that  can 
be  expected  (rorn  ihc  use  of  l*PBS  m  liiglier  education.  The  conceptual 
difficulties  mv()|ved  m  appKing  the  PPB,S  techniques  when  outputs 
cannot  jiwa>s   e  identified  and  are  the  product  of  dif  ferent  joint  inputs- 
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arc  rcco^i/cd.  Knowing  ihc  liniilations  oi  the  system  adds  sircnglli  lo 
the  author's  several  examples  of  the  effective  uses  of  PPBS:  to  provide 
additional  msijijn  into  program  changes  by  identifying  resource  require- 
ments and  to  develop  program  costs  to  improve  understanding  of  ob- 
jectives and  o'  tputs.  Three  meth(xJs  of  implementing  PPBS  are  listed; 
througli  planning  studies,  evolutionary  development,  and  the  "turn-key" 
changeover. 


18:3.0/70-2 

Planning.  Programming.  Budgeting  for  Ohio's  Public  Institutions 
of  Higher  l-ducation.  lohn  I).  Milktt.  216  pp,  (Ohio  Board  of 
Rcucnts.  Columbus). 

In  st'tling  lorth  certain  common  factors  or  aspects  of  planning- 
proi»rai:immg-hudgeting  tor  Ohio's  public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  .mtho:  empha.si/es  tlial  the  Ohio  Board  ot  Regent's  position  is  not  to 
presctihc  s  standard  pattern  of  purpose,  organizatioii.  and  output  for  any 
iiulividual  institution.  The  Board  urges  only  that  patterns  of  purpose, 
orijani/jtio:].  a  J  (nilput  he  consciously  determined  and  clearly  delineated 
''->),  individual  »:islitiJtions.  The  llrst  cliapters  describe  the  general  purposes 
ot  liiviiier  LdtijaM(*n  and  its  uihcrent  organization  to  utili/c  resources  and 
establish  objectives.  So.nr:  rii.her  .s( raiglitforward  tjuantitative  measure^  o! 
the  outputs  ot  a  tnglier  education  enterprise  arc  described,  together  with 
associated  programming  procedures.  l*or  the  purposes  intended,  the  key 
chapters  on  budgeting  inputs  tor  current  t)pcraWons  and  the  planning  and 
programmmg  ot  capital  improvements  are  ade(|uatc.  A  more  rigijrous 
defense  ot  suggesf   i  standards  would,  however,  be  welcome. 


18:3.0/69  1 

Program  Budgeting:  Program  Analysis  and  the  Federal  Budget 
(2ikI  cditrotu,  David  Novick.  etL.  ?>HZ  pp.  (Holt.  Rcinliart  and 
Winston.  New  York ). 

Tins  n»)»)k  IS  an  integr.iteil  collection  ol  essays  by  II  authors  wlio 
e\:inune  rhe  principles  »>!  pr(|i:rani  budgeting  and  its  practical  application. 
Tlie  cdittir  presents  an  intrMd.ictory  chapter  on  the  origii.  and  history  of 
program  bucketing.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  organized  into  three 
parts  Part  I  discusses  the  role  of  budgeting  within  the  hirger  scope  of 
governmen'al  decisn^nmakmg.  Previous  efforts  at  budget  refcirm  are 
detailed  as  background  to  a  discussion  of  the  conceptual  iVamework 
of  prtjkiram  budgeting.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  cost* 
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bcncfu  analysis,  the  mosl  proinuicnl  analytical  ir.ol  in  ilic  program  bud- 
gclmK  arsenal. 

Part  11  traces  ilic  development  ot'  p.ograrn  huJgeii.  in  the  Depart- 
ment ot  IX-rense.  Tlie  autliors  discuss  a  limiteii  number  of  illustrative 
examples  ot  how  the  concept  can  he  adapted  to  •)!!ief  arca^  u!  the  Federal 
Ciuveriiment.  mcludmg  space,  transportation,  naluial  resinirces,  education, 
and  health.  The  emphasis  this  seciion  is  op  the  cor.lribulicjn  that  pro- 
gram budgeting  makes  m  tlie  slruct'jring  ol  th.e  problem  ;iiid  in  tlic  jssem- 
bhng  and  analyzing  ot  statistical  data. 

Part  111  addresses  the  inip!emenialu>»i  ^nd  opeiation  of  the  program 
bui.get.  Tlie  tocus  is  on  pouniial  prcbiemii  and  limitations  involved  in 
the  implementation  of  prograi:^  bu«'.;e!ing.  and  on  ways  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies.  Tlie  essays  h>  Riiland  N.  Mckean  and  Melvin  Anshen 
("Limitations.  Risks,  and  Pn;hl': :ns*')  jnd  Geo.  x  .A.  Steiner  (•'Problems 
m  Implefneniing  Progiam  Hudizeting")  ::re  particularly  insightful.  This 
section  concludes  with  a  disLU!.sioii  oi  \]w  mipl;catiuns  ot  tlie  program 
biid.^^ei  i^fjcrations  Nn  tlie  ->r.^ani/atioiis  -nd  individuals  whose  works 
Would  b':  mnst  :titected  bv  ii. 


18  3.0/69  2 

"Symposium  on  PPBS  Reexamined."  Puf)lu'  Admr  'Stratum 
Renew.  Vol.       No  :.  March  April. 

Ihis  syn:posiuin.  joniposeJ  of  eiglit  papers,  is  a  follow-up  to  the 
/'uhlic  Admitmtrauvc  Rn'tcxv  jwo.^  J>[>BS  Symposium  (see  18:3.0/06). 
Allen  Schick's  paper.  ''Systcn-.s  I\jh:ics  and  Systems  Budgeting."  con- 
t.niies  with  the  basic  rne.sagL-;  incremental  change  througli  the  inter- 
.•viioM  vM  parti'.an  inieiesis  is  inade(i:ia;c  lor  dealing  with  tlie  complexity 
'  problcnis  in  the  I  rnv  .1  Slates  today.  Sc!  :ck  contends  that  analysis  must 
l^e  ipphed  to  these  pro^len-.s.  and  tha(  planning.programming-hudgeting 
systems  aiu-  one  wav  .e.  d^wng  this.  Bertram  M.  (iross.  in  "Tlie  New  Sys- 
tcns  Hudgerm:;.**  pre ,ei*ts  an  overview  of  prugiam  budgeting,  noting  in 
p.irticulai  thai  it  must  he  rL'sJup»;(l  to  fit  difterent  conditions  and  environ- 
ments, .md  that  PPfiS  ss  an  analytical  framework  railier  than  a  leclinic|ue. 
VL'he/hel  Dror  c»)rninen»-.  nnon  :he  Schick  and  Ciross  papers,  observing 
that  PPBS  musr  he  considered  within  a  broad  framework  of  efforts  to 
in:pr(Ae  tlie  [juhhc  fjoluyrnaking  system. 

(*  W  ( inircliman  and  A  t!.  Schainblatt  eo-author  "PPB:  How 
Can  it  Be  ImpleiTjenieii  in  which  the  empirical  focus  is  on  State-level 
implenK'niaiion.  fi^e  exansphr  used  ihroughoui  this  particularly  insightful 
paper  is  a  staiovMde  alchol-reialcd  mission.  What  makes  the  paper  very 
intL'resi;n>:  K  th.ti  Ctmrchman  and  Schainblatt  sliow  how  an  analyst 
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tries  ti)  look  at  Ins  organization,  and  how  this  an::lyst  interacts  with  the 
inana[»ers. 

Aart)n  VS.ldavsky  plays  the  role  of"  devil's  jd vacate  in  "Rescuing 
Pohcy  Analysis  trorn  PI'BS."  This  is  another  of  Wildavsky's  papers  which 
h.is  become  a  classic,  and  is  recommended  reading  tor  all  people  interested 
in  budgeting.  Wildavsk>  holds  to  his  contention,  made  three  years  earlier 
in  his  hihhc  Admimurau^m  Review  paper.  »hat  PPBS  would  run  up 
j«jmsl  serious  dnlKuIlies.  He  explains  why  the  Department, Defense 
was  a  bad  model  lo  use  for  the  government-wide  impiementalion  of 
PPBS.  W'ildavsky  goes  st)  far  uS  to  say  tliat  no  one  knows  ho.,  to  do 
program  budgeting,  and  argues  that  tlie  tixation  ol  PPBS  on  program 
structure  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  data  collection  at  ifie  expense  of  policy 
analysis. 


18:3.0/66 

"P!;inii!ni;-Prograniming-Bndgctinii  Symposium."  Public  Admin- 
istratKifi  Renew.  Vol.  2(^.  Nd.  4.  Dcccnihcr. 

This  symposium  contains  sl\  papers  on  vari{)us  aspects  of  PPB: 
-The  Road  to  PPB  The  Stages  of  Budget  Relbrm"  by  Allen  Schick; 
•'Toward  l-ederal  I'rogram  Budgeting"  by  Werner  Z.  Hirsch;  "The  Planning- 
Programming  Budgeting  System  Rationale.  Language,  and  Idea-Rcla- 
tionslups"  by  Samuel  M.  (ireenhouse;  "A  Management  Accounts  Struc- 
Ur.-**  by  I  rancis  I..  Mc(iilvery:  "The  Proiiram  Budget  and  the  Interest 
Rate  for  Public  Investment**  by  Robert  L.  Bankc  and  Arnold  Kot/;  and 
"The  Political  l-.conomy  of  lifficiency:  C*ost. Benefit  Arialysis,  Systems 
Analysis,  and  Program  Budgeting**  by  Aaron  Wildavsky. 

The  papers  by  Schick  and  Wildavsky  have  become  classics  and 
should  be  read  by  anyone  interested  in  budgeting.  Schick  traces  the 
evolution  of  budgetary  reform  in  the  United  States  ihrougfi  three  distinct 
stages:  control  orientation,  management  orientation,  and  the  planning 
orientation  In  the  initial  stage,  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  central 
control  of  spending,  with  the  budget  used  lo  guard  against  administrative 
abuse  The  detailed  classit'icaliiMi  of  objects  of  expenditure  was  the  prin- 
cipal control  mechanism  The  se-:o'id  stage  was  concerned  with  the  efficient 
pertormance  of  w.^rk  and  prescribed  activities.  The  chief  contribution 
ol  this  stage  wiis  the  performance  budget.  The  third  or  planning  stage 
IS  rellecled  in  I'PBS.  which  has  roots  in  Keynesian  economics  and  systems 
an.ilysis  Schick  m^tes  that  with  PI'BS  the  budget  orientation  shifts  tVom 
incremental  to  comprehcn  .ive.  the  emf>hasis  in  budgeting  shifts  from 
Histitlcation  to  analysis  and  thar  the  usual  bottom-lo-top  information 
and  decisional  llow  is  reversed 

W'lld.ivskv  IS  pcrfiaps  the  (orem(»st  critic  of  I'I'BS.  and  some  of  the 
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tcMsnns  jto  esiabhslu-d  ,„  l„s  [M,,,,  II,.  ox;..nirK-.  llu-  undcrlvitii;  .cunomR- 
^nd  |>..l,i,.;,l  ..ssumpiinns  oi  coM-bonont  analysis,  discusses  thclimiiai.ons 
.nst.b.rK-nt  ..nalys.s.  and  argia-s  that  cosfborK-tlt  analysis  has  had 
nu^cd  roults.  I'r„i;ra.n  biidK.-tinK  is  ■.■..-wod  .s  a  Icrni  i,f  political  syst.-tns 
arKilys...  (  ..nscquently.  \sildavsky  discusses  the  underpinnings  of  systems 
analysis,  nutini;  tnai  a  Jisiinguishmy  leature  is  thai  the  objectives  are 
either  nut  knuwn  or  :ire  subject  to  change.  WildavsKy  concludes  (hat 
even  with  a  „„.de';.  Kvel  ol  cost  benefit  analysis,  it  becomes  difticult 
t"  .Maintain  pure  nonons  oi  etficiency.  .Moreover,  he  believes  that  econo- 
niic  rati>.nalit>  >.aiinot  dl^place  political  rationality. 
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Space  Management  and  Projection 


Harlan  D.  Bareither 


Space  management  and  projection  in  higher  education 
involve  activities  necessary  to  determine  and  support  academic 
program  facilities  requirements  and  to  maintain  facilitic  in 
operating  condition.  While  some  form  of-  space  management 
and  projection  has  always  been  practiced  by  colleges  and 
universities,  it  wa^  after  World  War  II  before  fairly  uniform 
terms  and  procedures  were  developed.  Tlie  massive  amount 
of  new  construction  required  to  accommodate  post-World 
War  II  enrollment  increases  required  extensive  State  and  na- 
tional level  planning  using  comparative  standards  based  on 
uniform  methods  of  analyzing  and  classifying  physical  facilities. 
These  developments,  through  1973,  have  resulted  in  uniform 
procedures  for  space  classification,  program  classification,  and 
building  classification  throughout  both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  as  well  as  postsecondary  institutions. 

The  entire  subject  of  space  management  and  projection 
can  be  addressed  by  answers  to  four  basic  questions:  What 
space  is  available?  (space  inventory  will  answer  this).  Is  the 
space  hemg  used  efficiently?  (space  utilization  studies  .will 
answer  this).  Wh.it  facilities  are  required?  (projections  will 
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answer  I.'unI  VVIial  support  level  is  rci|iaretl  to  •  rly  inain- 
tiun  the  I 'jiliiies'.'  (obsolescence  stiulics.  life  cost  stiuIiL.*, 
etc..  will  answer  this).  Ihe  same  ilegrec  of  detail  is  no',  of 
coursL  rciiuircil  to  answer  tliesc  (luestion..  at  I'eclcral.  State, 
ami  in  .tKutional  levels.  However,  all  inror'i'..ili'  n  shoiiIJ  he 
part  or  tlie  same  ilata  base  anJ  be  consistei  ■  «n  ilellnition 
irrespe.tive  of  level  ot' :»^i:rcuath)n. 

rrom  an  in>;titutiona!  standpoint,  ihe  task  of  space  man- 
agement and  projection  is  twofc.  d:  I  )  It  cncoinpasscs  tlie  basic 
information  i:atherin«:  required  for  reporting  :o  hedcral  and 
Stale  ai!encies.  and  for  preparation  of  internal  institutional 
reports,  and  2)  it  involves  activities  necessary-  to  manage  and 
maintain  camp'.is  tacilit:cs 

I  here  are  numerous  references  available  on  methodologi-.-s 
lur  Loilecting  space  data,  \arymg  in  scope  and  detail  to  suit 
Ifie  special  needs  of  various  I-'ederal  md  State  agencies.  This 
b:l'diography  emp'na.si/cs  basic  procedures  for  data  collection 
methods.  Howo\ef.  readers  should  he  alert  to  additional  data 
r.-ijuirLinents  and  alternative  procedures  required  by  their  re- 
spective Stato  agencies.  One  State  procedure  is  rcferenC'-d  as  an 
example 

Data  Collecrion  and  .Analysis.  Flic  first  step  in  space 
management  and  , projection  is  collection  of  data  to  identify 
the  amount  of  space  a\ailab[e.  the  utilization  of  that  space, 
and  !!ie  total  facilities  required.  Ihe  entries  in  this  section 
have  been  selected  to  provide  a  general  overview  of  the  Held 
and  identif>  references  to  variou*^  alternative  collection  mctlio- 
dologies.  Only  one  entry  is  provided  in  each  of  the  General 
and  Inicntnrx  subtopics  since  these  two  texts  are  considered 
basic  prirners  I'hey  represent  a  general  overview  of  the  Held 
and  include  the  necessary  procedures  *or  uniform  reporting 
of  facilities  inventory  data  to  State  and  !-ederal  agencies.  Both 
relerences  luive  annotated  bibliographies. 

Ihe  topics  of  I  tilizatum  and  Pnijcction  contain  several 
entries  to  identify  major  alternative  proceibires  in  these  Ilelds. 
Most  ot  tlivse  references  also  contain  bibliographies  of  addi* 
tional  source  materials,  flie  reader  may  ;»lso  wisli  to  t:onsult 
the  individual  State  manuals  of  procedures  for  utilization 
and  projection  of  facilities  eleveloped  by  many  State  {-acilities 
Commissions. 

Ihe  topic  of /Vo/c(  r/o//  invv)|ves  many  factors  in  addition 
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to  the  physical  aspects  of  space  which  are  the  primary  focus 
of  inventory  and  utilization  study.  Projection  of  facilities 
involves  translation  of  the  institution's  activities,  as  defined 
b>  its  scope  and  mission,  into  facility  requi  ements.  This 
involves  not  only  inventory  and  utilization  of  existing  facili- 
ties, but  knowledge  of  scheduling  patterns  for  course  offe:inps, 
enrollmen'  by  discipline  and  level  of  student,  institutional 
philosophies,  and  the  establishment  of  space  standards  for 
each  type  of"  institutional  activity. 

I  he  Stufistical  tnformalion  subtopic  presents  examples 
of  the  various  types  of  reports  and  information  requested  by 
State  and  F-'ederal  agencies. 

Specific  Space  Management  Considerations.  This  sub- 
topic  contains  references  that  space  managers  may  consult 
m  meeting  specialized  facility  requirements  and  in  providing 
for  efficient  plant  operation  and  maintenance.  Some  areas 
are  relatively  new.  such  as  designing  or  adapting  facilities 
to  accor-,..i()J.!tc  the  handicapped.  Hnergy  conser\ation  has 
always  been  of  some  concern,  hut  now  it  11  a  matter  of  critical 
importance.  The  writings  in  these  fields  are  often  exploratory 
hut  are  useful  in  directing  initial  efforts. 

The  entries  under  the  subtopic  Specific  Space  Manage- 
nn-ni  Cnnsiderutinns  may  he  used  at  the  institutional  level 
to  solve  specific  space  management  problems  within  existing 
facilities.  In  general,  these  entries  outline  courses  of  action 
that  have  been  successfully  pursued  by  others  in  t..e  field 
ot  space  n  jnagement  and  represent  the  current  "state  of 
tlie  art  " 
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I  C    Data  Collection  and  .-Vnaly.sis 
I.I  (leneral 
12  Inventory 
1..^  Utilization 

1.4  Prniection 

1.5  Statistical  Inlbrmatioii 
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2.0  Specific  Space  Management  Considerations 

2. 1  Energy  Conservation 

2.2  Access  for  Handicapped 

2.3  Obsolescence  Studies 

2.4  Building  Costs,  Life  Costs,  and  Maintenance 


1.0  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

1 . 1  General 

The  following  volume  i*?  cited  and  fully  annotated  under  Topic 
15:  Planning-Issues,  Theory,  Reference  (** J'2,0/74),  but  is 
briefly  annotated  here  because-  of  its  relevance  to  this  section: 

Statewide  Planning  in  Higher  Education,  Chapter  X,  Space 
Management  and  Projection,  pp,  417-463,  D.  Kent  Halstead, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Kducation  and  Welfare.  (U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.), 

This  chapter  provides  an  ov<*rvicw  of  the  items  required  in  data 
collection  and  the  usage  of  the  da. a  as  related  to  institutional.  State, 
and  Federal  planning.  It  is  a  must  in  any  space  management  library.  The 
numerous  annotated  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  provide 
additional  rettrences  o  the  subject. 


1.2  Inventory 
19:1.2/74 

Higher  Education  Fucilities  Inventory  and  Classification  Manual, 
Leoward  C.  Romney,  152  pp,  (U,S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington^  D.C). 

This  document  was  designed  primarily  to  assist  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  classification  of  building-inventory  da  la.  The  manual  deline- 
ates  a  classification  systcn  that  identifies  building-arca  categories  and 
classifies  assignable  space  by  room  ajsc  and  program.  Detailed  appendices 
cover  building-data,  collecrion  forms,  room-inventory  fomis,  and  space 
category  codes  and  definitio::s.  The  manual  serve:,  not  only  as  a  basis  for 
uniform  reporting  of  facilities  inventory  data  to  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, but  also  as  a  guide  for  establishing  a  data  collection  systtn  within 
institutions. 
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1.3  Utilization 
19:1  3/71 

Inventory  and  Utilization  Study  for  Public  Higher  Education, 
Fall  1%9,  Court  Wushburr.  David  Duxbury  .  William  Haklenian 
ar/1  Mary  MacDonald  ((^alifomia  Coordinating  Council  for 
Mij^hc:  hducation.  Sacramento). 

iilustrjtivc  or  the  many  otnstjnding  StJte  rjcilitics  surveys,  this 
Call  lor  nij  studv  wjs  dcsi^riod  to: 

(1)  dcicrnimc  current  jvjijjbility  of  luglier  education  racHities, 

(2)  deternurio  current  eltlciency  ol  the  Uic  ot  tfiese  Tjcilities 
(^)     cvjiujte  existent  jnd  proposed  urili/ation  stjndjrds, 

(4)     relate  utih/jtio.-  rates  to  operation  costs  and  cjpitai  outlay, 
and 

i>)     refine  capital  «urlay   decisions  tluoagli  ::  »del  simulation. 


19  1.3/69 

Theoretical  Maximum  Scheduling  and  Utili.-,atrj:r of  Class- 
rooms, Harlan  I).  Hareitlicr.  [(>  pp.  (University  of  Illii:ois. 
U'rhana). 

This  report  outlines  a  procedure  to  deterinine  the  theoretical  maxi- 
mum  scheduling  anvl  utih/a^^on  poNsih!-'  at  .i  insiitution  using  the  existing 
course  otT-rmiis.  elassr -oms.  and  im^es  when  class-s  may  be  scheduled. 
I)a:a  lor  live  msiitulions  ranging  in  si/e  from  1 .000  lo  30.000  were 
cxanuned 


19:1.3/67 

Indiana  Facilities  Ctili/ation  Sur\'ey  for  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Fall  1967.  James  I'  Blakcsley.  Paul  C.  Bayless.  H  ,  Charles 
Slicrwooii.  aiui  I  rcderick  H.  Wolf,  272  pp.  (Indiana' Ad*  *  .-;y 
CfMnmission  on  Acadcinic  l-acifities,  Bloomington). 

This  vol'tmc  IN  a  supenoi  iilili/ation  study  of  the  physical  facilities 
f  Indiana  clk-ges  and  umversiries.  It  contains  space-inventory  sunmiaries 
tor  Hoth  reskienrial  and  non-rcsiJcnlial  areas.  v.'!h  enipha>is  on  the  non- 
residential ('ompansons  aie  made  on  a  group  ba  is  by  campus  si/e,  pro- 
^ra»n  emphasis,  nr  source  of  support.  Where  approprir^te.  comparisons 
aie  made  wuii  tacii*  les  studies  iroin  other  .States.  Tiie  depth  of  analysis 
and  uie  cbr.iy  ot  presentalion  make  this  .State  utilization  study  a  model 
in  Its  Held 
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19:1.3/65 

A  Comprehensive  University  Scheduling  System,  V.  A.  Abell, 
James  F.  BlaKcsley.  G.  li.  Morgan,  W.  Ch.!rles  Shcnvood,  10 
pp.  (Purd'ic  University,  Lafayette,  Inrl  ). 

This  report  illusiraics  ihc  factors  involved  in  preparing  a  university 
class  schedule  siudcni  requests,  statf  availabiliiy,  rooms  available,  eic, 
'  and  describes  the  progra-r  that  combines  lljcse  factors  to  produce  the 
most  optimum  schedule  with  respect  to  room  utili.  ition  and  staif  assign- 
ments. 


19:1.3/64 

A  Comparison  of  the  Trime:;ter  and  Four  Quarter  Calendars 
for  Year-round  Operition  of  Public  Higher  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia.  John  K.  Richiirds  and  otiicrs,  43  pp,  (Caiitbrnia  Coor- 
dinating Council  for  Higher  hducation,  Sacramento). 

This  work  IS  directed  specifically  to  the  question:  **\yhat  type  of 
jalendar  is  preferable  tor  year-round  operation  of  higher  education  faoili* 
ties'*"  The  text  su^esls  that  the  trimester  arrangetnent  is  more  advanta- 
g  '  >us  with  respect  to  providini*  lor  taculty  sabbaMCal,  accelerating  gradua- 
tion, .ind  miniij'ving  rccord-keepinc.  The  -^-quarter  calendar  is  seen  to  be 
more  .idvantageous  Aith  respect  to  effective  tlexibility  in  facul'.y  .;nd/or 
student  <  plions.  achieving  a  consistently  balanced  enrollnieni.  Jtni  sus- 
laimnj:  articulation  with  secondary  scliools  and  other  institutions  of  higlier 
education  Any  ditferences  m  operational  costs  excluding  capital  outlay 
between  the  4-vjuarter  sy  aem  and  the  trimester  were  judged  not  important 
enouu.h  in  warrant  rejection  of  the  fi).mer. 


1.4  Proje<*tic)n 

19:1.4/71  1 

Higher  tdu'.aiion  Facilities  Planning  and  Management  Manuals 
vc)lsj.  ILirold  K.  Dahnkc.  Oonnis  P.  Jones.  1  ho, nas  R.  Mason, 
and  Leonard  (*.  Romney.  ,V>3  pp.  (Wcsfern  Interstate  Conunis- 
sion  for  Midier  FJiication.  Boulder.  C  olo.). 

These  seven  manuals  !n  a  h)os/Ieat  bmd.?r  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
h.indr»»>»>k«.  trtu.*  which  institution.!!  pl.muers  may  iek  a  inethodoh»:y 
toi  ev.ihiatmk;  the  c.ipacily  ot  existing  college  and  univeisity  facilities 
and  tor  pro)ev:tink!  luiiire  tacilities  requ;.emenis.  The  manuals  are  designed 
to  intorm  users  what  data  mus'  Su  available  befo't.  planning  can  begin. 
tl;e  procedi:  t*)  tollow  m  ".sir  the  data  for  evaluative  or  projective 
purposes,  .md.  in  a.i  liiion.  the  mar.aals  give  illustrative  values  of  unit 
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floor  arca^  which  scrs  can  employ  as  criteria  the  absence  oi  directly 
applicable  values  at  ihei-  own  inslituiio»ti. 

Manual  One.  wiiicii  contains  an  overview  of  the  complete  set. 
includes  an  intrv  ductory  di<..  ^':ion  of  the  facilities  planning  cycle  and 
an  essay  on  the  possible  eficci  thai  changing  instruction.d  techniques 
may  have  on  the  lacilities  planning  process.  Manuals  Two  through  Five 
desc.-ibe  the  procedures  tor  evaluating  and  projecting  ihe  i  quiremenls 
tor  various  types  spac^v  cla^^room  and  class  laboratory  facilities, 
oltice  .ind  researc  h  .jcilities.  academic  support  facilities  (library,  audio- 
vtsual,  exhibition:,  and  general  support  facilities  (athletic,  recreational, 
residential,  '.'mmg.  and  studeit  health  facilities).  Manual  Six  describes 
the  proi'rain  planning  .  nd  analysis  procedures  which  are  the  basis  for 
ihe  t.jci!ities  plannmg  -rocess.  This  manual  also  includes  a  proposal  for 
syslcmwide  or  sysTcin-level  evaluation  of  the  output  of  Institutional 
tacilr-'-'s  p!j..nii,g  systems.  Manual  ^even  contains  pe,Jinent  general 
refc       '  material:   a  ghrjNary,  biblio'uapliy,  index,  and  table  of  contents, 

19:1  4//;  2 

Space  Factors  and  Space  U:i!i/.ation  Valures  for  Use  in  Meeting 
the  Facility  Needs  of  the  Texas  Colleges  a,  l  Universities.  James 
R.  Wo-li,  49  pp.  (( oordinating  Board,  Tex;  s  College  and 
rnivcrsiiy  Sysicni.  AiiNlin). 

This  report  luentill  s  th;  space  I'acors,  recommends  space  utili- 
zation va''ies,  a:-d  outlines  a  reportinu  procedure  tor  projection  of  physical 
tacilities  tor  Texas  -oiieges  an^:  umve*.>iiies.  The  report  also  sur^'^ys  the 
literature  on  'he  standauis  othet  State'?  use  in  meeting  tacility  needs. 


•9:1.4/68  1 

Ciiiidelines  lor  Planning  at  Colleges  and  Universities,  Volume  4. 
PhysU  il  P:..nl  Plannin-  Facilities  Studies.  Cl..;rlcs  Pi  nell  and 
.VIkIkicI  Wacholder,  103  pp.  iCoordinating  Board/fexas  College 
and  l.'niversily  Syslciii,  Austin). 

This  volurnt-  prest^nts  technif  .ic.  lor  estinialinL'  in  mstitution's 
I.Kilits  retjuiiemcnts  Numerous  lorinulas  an  J  specific  numerical  values 
pi  ovule  The  kev  to  worlsaMe  and  meaningl'ul  procedures. 

19:1.4/68  2 

University  Space  Planning.  Harlan  !).  uaicitM'^r  and  Jerr\  L. 
Scliillinizcr,  153  pp.  (1  tiiversil^  Microtllnis  International.  .A  n 
Arbor.  Midi.). 
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The  auiuors  have  wriitcn  a  basic  reference  for  evaluating  university 
space  requiremenis.  covering  meihodology.  unit  areas,  and  uiili/aiion 
rales.  An  analytical  method  to  Jefine.  analyze,  and  project  space  re- 
quirements sysienialically  is  als  )  included.  The  underlying  factors  and 
recommended  values  that  can  he  altered  by  the  user  within  the  framework 
of  a  proposed  "numeric  method"  are  explicitly  identified.  Numerous 
charts,  tables,  and  arcliitect"  a!  drawings  supplement  the  text.  Also 
included  is  an  extensive  appendix  illustrating  0\c  completo  plannini;  proc- 
ess for  an  academic  building.  This  book  will  be  particularly  usefiil  in  cases 
in  which  institutions  have  not  ostablishcd  a  basis  tor  projectine  space  re- 
quirements obj^jtively 


19:1.4/68-3 

Planning  Guidelines  for  Construction  of  Facilities  at  the  Slate- 
Supported  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Colorado,  Colorado 
Commission  on  Higher  hducalion.  46  pp,  (CCHLi.  Denver). 

This  paiDphlet  contains  a  tabular  mesentation  of  1'  building 
standards  anl  utili/atmn  lac  tors  useful  in  planning  higlier  education 
facilities;  specificalK  .  utili/alioii  standards,  uni'  <nace  allocation  factors. 
viiriDUs  planning  r:it:os.  and  optimum  sclieduiing  guides.  Special  planning 
criteria  for  classro«)ms.  class  laboratories,  research  laboratories.  .JlTices. 
libraries,  and  nthej  specil'ic  room  types  die  also  reviewed. 


19  K4/66 

Space  and  Ulili/alion  Standards.  California  Public  Higlicr 
Education,  f  ranklin  0  N'atslcr.  7S  pp.  (California  T'oordina- 
lin^  ^'ounci!  for  Higher  I'ducalion.  Sacramento). 

A  manual  ot  classroom,  laboiatory  library,  and  office  space  sian- 
I  irds.  tins  work  ci)ntaiiv  material  obtained,  in  part,  from  an  extensive 

anaivsis  of  the  thre  segments  of  the  California  public  higlier  educa- 
tion svsicTn  public  iiinioi  colleges.  State  college:,,  and  the  rniverstiy 
of  *  aiitornui  Tlie  slaiulanls  propi)sed  in  this  rept)rt  include. 

1  ,      Standards  lor  classrooms  and  seminar  rooms. 

2)  Sl.iiuKirds  tor  lahoratt)ries  calegori/ed  into  upper  anJ  graduate 
division.  I  .wer  division,  .iiui  sub|ect  field  area. 

>l  Ortue  standartN  based  or.  space  for  f'lll-time  instructional  staii 
meinb«;r. 

4)      Lihf  ir\  t  icilit>  \Mndards  lor  pinii)!  colleges. 
This  work  alst)  incliulos  a  summary  o!  existing  uiili/atior.  rates  trr 
classrooms  .iiu!  labor. iio.mcs  m  tlic  tlire»*  segments 
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hnhrc;y  conskrvation 

1.5   Statistical  Infoi  nation 
19:1.5/76 

Statewide  Space  Survey-A  Survey  of  the  Amount  and  Utili- 
zation of  the  Space  Available  for  Higher  Education  in  Illinois, 
(Fall  Term  1975).  Srate  Board  of  Higher  hducalion,  67  pp, 
(Stale  Board  of  Higher  hducation,  Springfield,  III.). 

This  repori  illusiraics  some  of  ihe  siaiisiical  informaiion  with 
regard  lu  physical  taciliues  ih:i!  arc  used  in  Siaie  level  planning.  The 
inlurmaiion  supplied  in  ihis  repori  is  usually  sufllcieni  for  conipleiing 
the  >;eneral  dau  rcquesied  in  ihe  iligiur  J.diieaiion  General  Informaiion 
Survey  repori  on  physical  laciiilies. 


19:1.5/74 

Inventory  of  Phy.sical  Facilities  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Fall  1974,  Richard  J.  Peterson,  National  Center  for 
l-.ducation  Statistics,  74  pp.  {U.S.  (ioverninent  Printing  Oftlce. 
Wiishington,  D  C  .). 

This  publication  sunimari/es  ihe  daia  obtained  from  ihe  Higher 
hdiicaliun  (Jcneral  lnt\..maiii)n  Survey  on  physical  taciliiics.  The  daia 
IS  reporicd  by  instiiuiional  control.  level,  and  enrollment  si/.e. 


19:1.5/69 

Federal  Support  for  Higher  Education  Construction,  Current 
Programs  and  FutUie  Needs,  290  pp.  (U.S.  Department  of 
flealth.  I  ducation,  dud  Welfare,  Office  of  Fducation,  U.S. 
^iovernmcnt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C). 

While  ihis  reporr  is  somewhat  obsolete,  it  illu.strates  the  use  of 
siaiisiic.il  inforrnainMi  ubiained  by  Miglier  l*diication  (ieneral  informa- 
Hon  ,Surve>s  to  develop  u  plan  nf  action     r  Federal  fundinj^ 


^  2.0   SPECIFK  SPACE  MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 
2. 1    Energy  Conservation 

19:2. 1'78  . 

The  Economy  of  Energy  Conservation  in  Educational  Facili- 
ties, Iducitional  lacilittes  Laboratories,  ^>(>  pp.  (--F-L,  New 
"t'ork ) 
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This  book  contains  information  for  identifying  and  correcting 
sources  of  energy  waste  in  existing  buildings.  It  also  offers  guidelines 
for  selecting  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  by- what  it  *Ail|  cost 
to  operate  in  the  long  run  instead  of  by  the  least  initia*  cost.  It  stresses 
the  importance  of  training  operatini;  and  maintenance  personnel  to  use 
new  and  soplusiicated  cquipnien!  in  educational  buildings.  Ttie  book 
also  has  an  appendix  '^ith  a  selected  bibliography  on  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

2.2   .Access  for  Handicapped 
192.2./78 

Accessibility  Stand;»rds  Illustrated,  Michael  A.  Jones.  217  pp, 
(Capital  Development  ^^oard.  Spriniifiekl.  III.). 

This  reference  gives  the  ''-vised  standards  aimed  at  improving  access 
lo  publicly  used  buildings  m  the  State  of  Illinois  for  handicapped  persons. 
The  reference  has  been  pr«'duced  in  illustrated  format,  complete  wiih 
problem  statements  received  from  interviews  wiili  disabled  people  and 
from  data  gathered  by  unobtrusive  observation  of  them  using  the  physical 
environment. 

19:2.2/77 

Planning  for  .Ar-es.sibility :  A  Guide  to  Developing  and  Imple- 
fuentini;  Camnus  "^ran.sition  Plans.  Maruaret  Miln«^r.  86  pp. 
(Association  of  Pliysical  Plar:t  Administrators  of  Universities 
and  Colleges.  Washi"*4ton.  D.C.). 

This  manual  has  been  prepared  to  assisr  college  and  university 
.idininisira!ors  m  making  their  campus  tacihtie*;  accessible  to  physically 
lundicapr^ed  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Tlie  manual  indicates  the  manner 
tn  which  institutions  may  proceed  to  lailor  a  program  that  will  respond 
lo  us  own  lurticular  needs.  In  adduioii.  the  manual  conta^is  additional 
references  l  or  tun  her  s!udv 

2..^   Obsolescence  Slutlies 

19:2  3.  77 

Physical.  FunctionaL  and  Economic  Analysis  of  Marker  Hall 
at  the  Llniversity  of  Illinois,  Urbhna.  Illinois.  Office  for  Capital 
Prditniins.  University  of  Illinois.  2()  pp.  (University  of  Illinois. 
I'rban.i ) 
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SPECIFIC  SPACE  MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATION         19:2  3 
0.>SOLKSCENCfr:  STUDiEi. 

This  report  outlines  procedures  and  measures  used  to  evaluate 
a  building  constructed  in  1878  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  ro^ 
habilitated  or  ra/.ed.  The  decision  in  thi*s  case  was  that  no  additional 
funds  beyond  the  normal  operation  and  maintenance  cost  and  the  pro- 
tection  of  life  and  properly  be  expended  for  the  existing  building  or 
grounds,  and  a  schedule  be  developed  to  demolish  the  lacility  and  to 
provide  replacement  space  as  soon  as  possible. 


19:2,3/76 

Building  Quality  Evaluation  Procedures  Manual,  Howard  R. 
Boozer.  26  pp.  (South  Carolina  Postsecondary  liducation 
C  ommission.  Columbia.  S.C.). 

This  manual  sets  forth  a  incthc^d  for  systt..iiatica[!y  inspecting 
building  components  and  for  ass.gning  points  to  iherii  oased  on  com- 
parison  with  coMiponents  m  new  or  satisfactorily  remodeled  facilifiev 
The  total  point  values  of  all  components  can  be  translated  into  a  building 
condition  category  and  will  provide  a  basis  for  determining  priorities  for 
renovation. 


19:2.3/70 

Obsolescence  Report.  Home  Economics  Duilding.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wisconsin.  14  pp,  (Hurcau  of  Capital 
Development.  Madison.  Wis,). 

This  report  outlines  the  procedures  fullov/ed  to  evaluate  a  19.2 
building  constructed  for  teaching  hoi.ie  econonii.;s  to  de-enr.ine  whether 
It  should  be  reminleled  or  ra/ed.  Recommendations  in  this  study  were 
that  the  building  be  remodeled  to  Lvxtend  its  uselul  life. 


19:2.3/68 

Guidelines  for  Planning  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  VoIi'»r.? 
4-  Physical  Plant  Planning  FaciSitv  Sth'^iie^.  Charles  Pinncll  and 
Michael  Wacholder.  pp.  65-M  (c  oordinating  Board.  Texas 
College  and  University  System.  .Austin). 

addition  to  presenting  technujues  for  estiniiiting  institu  .onal 
tacti  ♦  >  requirements,  this  volume  provides  information  and  proceduies 
lor  mak-ii.p  a  quaiitaiiv*-  an.ily^js  ot  existing  f  »ciliiics.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  :;ie  svcrc  was  to  clas-wly  the  h-jildmgs  »n  one  of  the  foui  tol'owiiig 
c:itt':"»r.:s  '  I)  ?;iii-;  ..  ory  nc  nod.fi-ation  reqmred  auring  (he  planning 
period.  <:)  salistacti;ry   minor  '.....'ifi.  .jtu-*'.  i*n|U:-.ed.  (;.)  un-atisfactoiy 
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major  alterations  and  modificaiions  required,  or  (4)  unsatisfactory -should 
oe  demolished. 


2.4  Building  Costs.  Life  Costs,  and  Maintenance 

19:2.4/77 

Space  Realignment.  Renewal,  and  Replacen>ent.  Harlan  D. 
Barcithcr.  9  pp.  (Unpublished  report  at  University  of  Illinois, 
Uroana/'Champaign). 

This  report  provides  a  framework  for  budgeting  the  necessary 
funds  to  prevent  det?rioration  of  physical  facilities.  The  assumption? 
were  made  that  a  building  can  function  indefinitely  with  proper  mainte- 
nance, and  that  there  would  be  no  deterioration  of  the  building's  founda- 
tion, superstructure,  and  exterior  skin,  elements  \vj.ich  normally  con- 
stitute one-third  of  the  total  construction  cost.  Usinj;  the  assumption 
th;it  hiiuier  education  institutional  buildings  und.^rgo  one  complete  re- 
ino«iclini'.  every  50  years,  and  the  equivalent  amount  of  remodeling  in 
the  form  ')f  space  realiyimc!-i,  renewai.  and  replacement,  this  report 
shoves  hu.v  th  *  fu.ids  iiec  Jed  .innually  for  this  latter  form  of  remodeling 
can  4»e  cilcuLitcd 


1^.2.4/75 

In.iusiriiilizcu'  Fomm,  Vol.  .6.  3-4.  (University  of  Mon^rt'./i. 
(  anada  > 

*^his  issue  of  the  imimtrialized  Forum  reports  on  life-cycle  cosung. 
!i  gives  konf.ideralion  of  the  long  term  ecjnomics  as  a  systematic  basis 
for  huildmg  procure  ment  and  design .  '"^oth  in  ther..y  and  practice.  Various 
examples  aie  examined  in  detail  form  /rom  wiiirh  experi*^!:-.*.'  may  be 
gajned  and  general  rcooinme'viations  developed. 


19:2.4^2 

Report  of  the  Task  r o  cc  - Building  Costs.  Task  Force  oi  '\e 
C  onned  of  Ontario  1  in  versities.  K5  pp  (Counvii  of  Ontario 
Unixersities,  I'oronto.  Canada). 

This  is  the  w(»rk  (^*'  a  Task  Force  established  to  v'l.Jy  building 
COSTS.  Iif«!  ».osis.  :.nJ  ')iher  related  matters.  The  report  provides  a  cjm- 
paiison  ihe  costs  of  buildini:  elements  related  to  design  requirements 
fi)i  ctcd  un.%ersuv  arid  non-university  buildings  in  Ontario  and  inlro* 
duci-:  the  iheurv  and  substance  of  life  cost  studies  and  iheir  benefits. 
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Student  Characteristics 
and  Development 


Alexander  W.  Astin 
assisted  by  Patricia  McNamara 

At  all  levels  of  higher  education,  the  decisions  of  admini- 
strators and  planners  regarding  policies,  programs,  and  practices 
aJfect  students.  Far  too  many  educational  decisions  appear 
to  be  made  without  reference  to  their  probable  and  often  pre- 
dictable effects  on  student  development.  The  literature  re- 
v.ewed  here  consists  of  research  and  descriptive  studies  that 
have  examined  student  change  and  development  during  the 
undergraduate  years.  While  some  authors  specifrcaily  discuss 
the  implications  of  their  findings  for  educational  planning 
and  policy  and  present  recommendations,  others  do  not 
Nonethel.  s.  informed  planners  should  be  familiar  with  these 
studies  a, id  their  relevance  to  the  planning  function. 

Although  literature  on  the  impact  of  college  on  students 
IS  voluminous,  much  of  the  research  is  limited  in  scope  and 
suffers  from  methodological  inadequacies.  To  facilitate  access 
by  educational  planners  and  administrators  to  studies  in  this 
topic  area,  developmental  studies  of  general  interest  and  rele- 
vance have  been  selected  and  important  data  bases,  analyses 
and  tabulations  have  been  presented.  References  were  .selected 
for  their  focus  on  student  change  and  development  in  college, 
particularly  in  the  arc.  of  aspiration  and  achievement. 
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Developmental  Studies.  The  major  studies  of  student 
dcvL'lopment  Jo  not  follow  a  pattern  that  permits  classifica- 
tion by  such  factors  as  outcome  criteria,  student  characteris- 
tics, or  types  of  institutions.  Many  studies  involve  multiple 
outcome  criteria  (both  cognitive  and  affective),  diverse  student 
populations,  and  a  variety  of  institutional  types.  Major  studies 
Jo  vary,  however,  in  t^rms  of  the  investigator's  orientation 
toward  the  indcprrulcnr  variables  (college  environmental 
characteristics).  Ihree  major  categories  can  be  identified  for 
classification  purposes:  (I)  multi-institutional  studies  that 
examine  the  impact  on  students  of  institutional  characteris- 
tics, such  as  size  and  control,  (2)  studies  that  focus  on  the 
impact  of  individual  institutions  (usually  one  or  a  limited 
nunincr),  and  (3)  general  developmental  studies  that  do  not 
focus  primarily  on  the  comparative  impact  of  institutions 
or  institutional  characteristics. 

Descriptive  Studies'  and  Data  Sources.  Compendiums 
of  normative  data  and  analyses  of  descriptive  student  data 
arc  useful  in  defining  student  characteristics  and  in  examining 
student  ci:;'i;i:c  and  development  during  college.  The  data 
sources  >cclion  hrietly  describes  important  data  bases  that  are 
available  and  can  provide  information  relevant  to  the  topic  area. 

Ottier  important  literature  related  to  this  topic  area  can  be 
lound  under  Tv)pic  !:  Admission/.Ariiculation/Retenlion:  Topic 
l.ducaliona!  Opportunity ;  Topic  2 1 :  .Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance, jnd  I'opij  22  Work  and  I^ducation. 


roiMC  ()R^;ANlZ.\TiON 

20     Siudeiit  (  liaraclerislics  and  l)eve!o[Mnent 

!  0    !)e\cIo,  nienl:»I  .Studies 

I.I    lni|\ici  of  Institutional  C'haraclerisiics 
12    Impact  of  Individual  Institutions 
1.3   ( lenera!  l)cveIopnientaI  Studies 

2  0    I  )escri,)tive  Studies 

3  0    Data  S.  urce> 
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I  )K  V  K  i,(  J  >■  M  i:  N  r  A  L  s  r  L.  1)1 1  s  -  20:1.1 
iNsi  rrurioNAL  characti  kistics 

1.0  OEVFXOPMENTAL  STUDIES 

1.1  Impact  of  Institutional  Characteristics 
20:1.1/78 

"Pa'.tcrn;  of  College  E.xperience:  .\n  Empirical  Typologv  of 
Students  and  College  Interaction."  C  arol  E.  Christian.  liY  pp. 
(Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  California  Los 
.\ngclcs). 

riK-  Kfiicrjl  Jim  of  tlus  study  wjs  "to  mvcstigjtc  dillL-rcnt  pjttc.n.s 
ul  o)li.;i;c  c.xpcricpjc  jiiJ  the  cducjtioiul  oulcoincs  JSsoojtcd  u  h  spc- 
utk  intcrjuior.s  n-twccn  .studc:  !  types  jnd  their  ollt-gc  environments  " 
.Ad.liti  :njl  rebieu  oh^vtives  v  .re:  (  I  )  to  .levelop  ;m  ..-mpirK-al  tvpulugy 
nt  enteniiy  Ireshnicn  which  cmild  be  used  to  studv  college  iinpaef  uid  ( 
to  test  the  jpphcubihty  of  -relerence  group-  theory  to  the  underurudujie 
cjmpus  M.cul  environment  Mie  typology  of  Ire.shnien.  developed  bv  fjc- 
tui  ji.jlysis  of  100  student  chjrjcteristic  varubies  for  5  1 .700  entering 
college  Iteshmen.  iJeritilied  12  ireslimen  lype.s.  Lony.iudinal  eolleiv  im- 
pact analysis  was  conducted  loi  five  ol  the  iieshnien  tvpcs.  Busii.ess 
Leadei,  .Socialite.  .Scliol t.  IK  doniM.  and  Religious,  Almost  5.000  students 
lor  whom  r;(,6  treshmen  and  l-ro  lolluvv -up  Jala  vveie  available  quah- 
lied  tor  membeiship  m  at  least  one  of  the  live  tyiH.-s  Multi-stage  stepwise 
.egresMo:.  aiiilysis  wa>  used  to  leNl  the  study's  hypotheses. 

Oiiis  partial  support  was  obtained  for  the  hypotheses  that  (a)  re- 
U-iouce  iitoup  affiliativ)ns  compatible  with  a  student's  type  would  be  a.s- 
-  .ciaied  with  incteasej  satisl:u,,on.  persisteiiee.  and  type  maintenance  and 
(bi  relerence  group  i-iipact  would  be  increased  for  students  who  experi- 
enced -Micc-ss-  as  defined  b>  ;lu-  releieiice  -roup.  .Miei  e.xan.ininu  the 
nega--;  ^e^ulI^.  the  author  concluded  that  the  student  tvpe  mea.surJs  are 
appropriate  and  the  theoretical  constructi..ns  are  valid;  the  piublem  ap- 
parently resulted  Iroiii  insunkiciitly  specilic  and  possibly  inappropriate 
relerence  group  measures  Boih  theory  and  student  ivpologv  are  seen  as 
uselul  tools  to,  those  conce^neJ  with  studs  ing  and 'maximi/.inL'  collew 
impact  oil  siiidents 


20  I  1,77 

Four  Critical  Years:  Effects  of  College  on  Beliefs.  .-Vttitudes 
and- Knowledge  .  AicxanJcr  W  Astm.  2')?  pp  ( Jossey-Bas.s.  San 
iTancisiD) 

IIms  teceni  analvsis  ,.i  the  mipa.t  o;  college  on  students  i,  based  on 
the  Ins:  lO  u-ais  of  an  on  roing  .laiional  ..search  pro-ect  l.on-.  uumil 
dat.  from  :uu  mi  siu.lent,  and  ^00  i:.si,iution..  represeniiai;  ,,H  Upesol 
c.-.ier's  ,md  univerMties  '  .,s  hecii  weighted  to  approxii;:ate  the'tesults 
Ihal  w,.u!d  have  h.-en  obtained  U  all  liiM  i,,,!....  |,,il.nnie  lieshmcn  ente.-ug 
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the  nation's  uibtitulions  of  higher  education  had  OLirlieipLited  in  the  fresh- 
i;.en  Lind  foihj\v.up  surveys  Multiple  regression  techniques  were*  used  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  college  experience  on  more  than  80  different 
oiiiconie  measures  of  attitudes,  values,  aspirations,  behavior  patterns,  per- 
s:.tenL-e.  achievement,  compete  ncy.  caicer  development,  and  salisfaclion. 
Ihe  mipai  i  ot  ct)llege  char  .^leristics  (e.g..  si/e.  control,  selectivity)  and 
collegiate  experiences  on  student  outcome  measures  were  assessed  and.  by 
v:ornf)aring  ^tudenls  in  terms  of  the  degree  and  intensity  oT  their  exposure 
tv»  college.  f)urely  rnaturaiional  changes  were  separated  from  those  changes 
attributable  to  college.*  experiences. 

Die  stud>\  llridmgs  are  specifically  related  to  current  trends  in 
higlier  cihication.  sujh  as  the  expansiori  ot  the  public  sector,  the  increase 
in  in>nuiiu)nal  si/e,  the  proliferation  t)f  community  colleges,  jpeii  admis- 
sions, the  de-cmf)haMs  on  the  residential  experience,  and  the  Je  reasing 
numbt  ot  single-sex  insinuiions  Miis  analysis  lead.s  the  author  lo  suggest 
•hat  many  nl  these  recent  changes  are  detrimental  to  student  develop'nent 
.iiul  raises  juesiion-.  vif  corKcrn  to  eduLjtn)nal  planners,  policymakers, 
and  praetiiioiieis 

20  M/75  1 

The  Power  of  Protest:  A  N:»rional  Study  of  Student  and  Faculty 
DLsruption.s  with  Implications  for  the  Future.  Alcxar  'cr  W. 
Astm.  llelL'ii  S  .-\stin.  Alan  1-.  Bayer.  Ann  S.  Bisconti.  2U8  pp. 
( Jossc> -Ba.ss.  San  1-rancisco). 

I  his  bonk  was  wrr'.'n  .ilier  the  cam[)Us  unrest  of  the  late  1^^60's 
.iiivl  ver\  jailv  l^>^U's  m  ihe  I'nited  .Siate.s  had  subsiued.  but  it  is  based  on 
empirical  l.iia  ct>llecio  1  .is  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  .'mtroversial 
.>  ;,lmi  >tudv  c(»riduLi-;J  in  !he  muKt  v\  the  [)eru)d  of  intense  unres:  The 
.iiithoi'  wero  Thus  able  lo  niate  ihcir  rinilm^is  to  present  ^!udent*  and 
cjnip'is  ''iivtronmcnts  and  to  consider  iniphLations  for  possible  f'lture 
unresi  fhe  analysis  focuses  o"  three  issues  (a)  the  relationship  b-.iweeii 
can  p  is  unrest  and  Nu'^seijiienl  chang  in  insiitutii)nal  [)ohcy  :m<!  or  pro. 
^'raniN.  (Hj  {|u*  LharaLteristics  of  students.  facu!ty.  and  institutions  associ* 
.i»ed  vvnh  the  oc^uirence  ui  campus  protest :  and  ( c Mhe  impact  of  protest 
op  'he  at'iiiide%  and  beli.ivior  ot  both  participating  and  r»onpaiitcipating 

si  udL'flt  N 

1*10  primal  ,  rcsearcfi  methods  employed  in  the  study  were  mulii* 
%a'!ato  .m.ilssiN  *>!  Imigi! ijdiiial  survev  data  and  intensive  case  studies  of 
iiistifutioiiN.  three  ^ase  studies  are  presen:.d  m  deiail  The  probkins  of 
nHuImii^  .1  voj.iijK'  si>Li.il  phenomenon  during  the  lime  of  its  tJCCurnriKe 
Au:  alsi)  diNv  u>sed 

Ihx  aiiihofN  ^oiuh'le  that  ».ampu>  unrest  is  likely  to  persist  as  a 
>  ::ipti.m  i>f  .1  mirn^er  i..  uiuesolvetl  issues  The  book  see*'iN  iiu>st  ap- 

4.|(> 


.K,..,     "f^VELOHMKNTAL  STUDIES-  ?0- 1  1 

INSTI  ri'TIONAL  CHAKACTEklSTICS 

prupr=...c  tor  planners  and  p  .l.cymakcrs  who  u.sh  >o  understand  >hc  links 
c  w.en  pas,  u.res,  and  ...days  campus,  ,hc  ways  ,n  wh.ch  pro.es  . 
'         or    .  en  ua,c  ,c„er.l  college  offee.s  on  s.uden,  beLv.or  and 


20:1.1/75  2 

Education.  Occupation,  and   Earnings:  Achievement  in  the 
Early  Career.  W.|„a,n  H.  Sc.dl  and  Robert  M.  Hauscr.  237  pn 
'  Academic  Press.  New  York.), 

r  h,s  b.,...k  a.,e,„p,s  tu  ci.ur,        ,o,„p,,,  p,,,,^,  ^ 

.a.    r.,.ns  ,„Ouenee  .     capacities  and    chieve.nen,  in  educa 
"o  ul   .  ..upaxonal.  and  eco„o„uc  spheres  F-.us.ng  o„  earnings  as  'h- 
end  pr..duc>  ...  ,he  ach.eve.nen.  proeess,  ,he  au.hcrt  seek  .o  de  »  ,in 
w  c.her  and  h..w  ,ac>o,s  o,her  ,han  performance  ■„  an  occupa.io  a  ro 

cnce  carnrngs  and  help  expia,n  ,he  w.de  var.a.ion  in  earLgs  among 
"■unber.  ul  particular  coh.m.  Data  were  collected  .hrouj^  survey 
ques>,o„na.res  trom  a  large  probability  sample  of  Wisconsin  hS.  school 

v  T ' '^'■•"■^  - 

■  .    h,  '"^ •>  ""ormat.on  for  >he  period  1957-1967 

-re  ..b.arned  >.„  n.ales  and  ,he,r  parents.  The  analysis  .s  based  largely  on 

rc.urs,ve  ..rucura.  equatu.n  m.Hlel  of  achievement  wh.ch  links  soc"o 
c.n,u.,n.c  status  ,,nd  academic  ability  with  educational  achievements  i  d 
-.cupatu.„a,  attaimnerits  by  means  of  ..cial  psychological  variab^s 

A  number  ...  critical  relat.onships  are  explored:  -he  in.luence  of 

M  l  c  the  .ausc  and  co,He,uences  of  higher  education,  highlight  the 
.  or-..!  complexitv  .,t  the   .d-u-vement  process.  A.'thougi.  th  udy 

-  'f:'-'-  - 


20  )  .M/4 


Commutini,  Ve,^u  Resident  Stndents.  Artht  r  W,  (  hick.-rin, 
..M)pp  <J"ssey-Iia.s.  .San  Fr;iiK-isco). 

Inreres,  ,n  the  unpact  .  -  .,.l,ege       student  learning   nd  develop- 
".UH.  the  pruhk-n,  „,  tunuing.  cnstruct.un.  ..nd  rnai  ,ta„.:r .  cilege  res.- 
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(lerLcs,  and  the  role  u\  ihe  residcncial  experience,  led  the  author  lo  examine 
ditterences  bclwecn  cummuling  and  resident  students  m  entenny  charac- 
tcriNiics.  college  experiences  and  educat-ona!  outcomes.  A  contex:  tor  ;he 
research  Ondaiys  is  pri)vided  by  a  discus  ion  ut  piio^  research  and  of  insti- 
lutiunal  responses  to  changes  in  society  and  the  .-vtudent  population. 
Primary  and  secondary  analyses  of  national  data  on  entering  fre>hnien  anJ 
1  and  4  year  follow-up  studies  of  this  population  collected  Mic  Ameri- 
can ("uuncii  on'  l:ducation  constitute  the  hook's  resear.;  luse  Atter 
weighting  to  pr<*vide  the  best  currently  available  riatiohal  iigures,  the  data 
were  submitted  to  niuluple  regression  analvsis. 

The  findings  of  the  study  are  essentially  two^fold:  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant benelus  accrued  by  sludents  who  went  away  from  home  to  col- 
lege, and  able  and  affluent  stn.lcprs  were  more  likely  to  g  •  away  to  college 
than  were  less  able  and  uinucnl  suidents.  onl>  widening  the  initial  wip 
between  the  two  groups  The  conclusi*  n  is  that  th  *  cv>ncepi  ot  equal  «-c* 
cess  to  higher  education  needs  to  be  exj^.^nded  to  include  access  !i»  esi- 
dermal  tacihlies  durnu'  undereraduate  ed';catiini. 

The  author  identifies  three  "major  groups  of  new  studcMts:  those 
from  lower  socioeconomic  levels  with  poor  academic  records,  sludents 
t'rorn"  the  mnet  city  and  adults  pursuing  some  kind  of  further  education. 
The  new  students  were  more  likely  to  be  commuters  than  ;esidentiai  stu- 
dents. The  resident  student  tended  to  become  mo»c  fullv  involved  with 
the  academic  program  and  the  associated  intellectual  and  social  activities 
of  an  institutional  environment  than  did  coimrmting  slu  ^.enls.  ihcicby 
Jevelopini:  relationships  svhich  reintorced  educational  and  emotional 
growth. 

The  aiitht>r  relates  his  iindmgs  to  '.us:.'  ed«ic;:tK)nal  ar*d  develop- 
mental principles  and  mitkes  n'**omniendaT;ons  t^e'.i;:ned  to  strengthen  the 
educational  experteijces  of  all  students.  pti..ia::;y  commuters.  These  rec» 
orrrnendations  include  a  sound  'natch  beiwceri  ti'-  educational  needs  and 
purposes  ol  students,  learning  resources,  and  educational  intlucnces:  i)ctter 
inrormatii>n  about  higlier  education  systems  and  individual  institutions: 
more  caretul  instructional  planning  related  to  the  abilities  and  needs  ol 
students,  .ind  .i  wide  ramie  ot  available  learning  resources.  These  recotn- 
meridaiiDns  do  nv)t  rc(iuire  lariie  capital  expenditures  :ind  could  be  imple- 
merited  existing  institutions  as  well  as  by  those  developing  new  ap- 
pft)acl\es  to  lugher  educatuni  I  heir  iiileni  is  to  enable  sclu)oIs  ti)  olter  the 
best  po>sihie  cducatit)!! 


20  M  71 

Prfdictiiig  Academic  Pcrfomiance  in  Collcue.  Alc\ai.d(.-r  W 
Astin.  2'^^^  pp  ( I  rcc  Press.  New  York). 
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iNsrii  r  rjoNAi.  c  HA«<Ac  tu(lsric's 

This  book  ;ipprt)achcs  the  subject  ui  acadchuc  achicvcmcni  and  at- 
trition dunng  t!ic  tirst  year  ol  college  trurr  a  very  practical  perspective. 
The  text  •rxji-Mhcs  (  1)  how  a  student's  academic  performance  in  college 
and  chances  of  dropping  out  can  be  predicted  from  his  or  her  aLadernic 
and  personal  chararr:-'isti  :.s- as  a  high  school  senior,  and  (.  how  eharac- 
leMsiic'.  the  college  itself  affect  the  stu  '  nl's  acado.nic  success  and  sur- 
vival .V  series  of  tables  provide  mformatior\  that  would  enable  a  student 
ti»  predict  his. or  her  -xpected  freshman  grade  poir:t  aver^ige,  chances  (m 
lUO)  (»t  t)br;.,nir.,:  a  "B"  or  better  average,  and  chances  (irHOO)  of  drop- 
ping t^ui  of  school  before-  .he  second  year  of  college  at  each  ot  :JU0 
dilfererii  colleges 

In'orinaiion  prtwided  by  students  who  onipleied  survev  question- 
naires  as  tre.si.men  m  I%l.  1^65.  and  1%6;.;M  foMow-up  dat'a  obtained 
on.:  year  later  provided  the  basis  tor  three  ir.ajor  types  of  large -^cale  cor- 
fdatmual  and  regression  analyses  {  I  ,  prediction  of  fre:.hinen  grade  poinf 
average  ((.PA)  and  dropping  out  trom  vario'.i.s  student  characteristi  s; 
{2)  the  search  for  "moderator"  variables  to  improve  predielion  within 
individual  colleges,  arid  the  develv,pmeiit  of  separate  prediction  for- 
mulas tor  colleges  r  different  !e-.els  o!  selectiv,rv.  Techfical  details  ..f 
the-  sample  jn«!:.ses.  and  c<  -Ktruction  arul  interpretation  of  the  tables 
are  provided  in  ''h'  aprK'ndice. 


20  1.1/69 

The  Lcliicational  and  Vocational  Development  of  Collcue  Stu- 
dents. AlexaMdcr  W.  A.stin  and  Robert  J.  Panos.  :i  I  pp  (Aincri^ 
can  (\)iincil  oiv  TdiiLation.  Washinizton.  DX\). 

I  his  siud>  was  .indertaken  lo  unscss  the  sigmticance  ol  institutional 
d.versitv  -n  rhe  production  o    skilled  labor  by  comparing  the  effects  of 

nt  ...lle^c  environments  on  u.idergMd-aates*  educational  aspiralior)s 
.iiiil  career  plans  M.>re  sped ficallv .  i:  sought  m  identify  institutional 
characteristics  and  eiucationil  pr  -  fues  tha"  affect  students'  chances  of 
cotr.pMin^  college,  attending  graduate  sciun-I.  and  pursuimi  a  career  in  a 
particular  tkUl  A  simple  ot  h0.50>  students  attending  a  stratified  natiui 
al  sample  oi  :4o  tour-year  colleges  ami  universities  was  .selected  tor  ex- 
arr.mation.  .ippmxn  itcls  M^syju  stmlenis  responded  to  a  tollovv-up 
survev    .Srudenr  mpu-  JaL  (I  dl  mh>ai;atum  Irorn  eotumu  fresh- 

men),  sru  ..rit  ourput  data  (Summer  follow  un  data);  and\ollege 

onvironmemal  data,  were  used  to  ..s^-ss  environmental  effects  on  studerii 
levelo[)nK-nf 

I  he  book  preser.ts  norrnat.ve  descriptive  data  im  the  class  of  p)(,5; 
.in  an.tlvM.  .,|  the  per.nrui  .oid  environriierMal  factors  liiai  inlluence  mu' 
dents  poMsten.e  in  .olle^e.  undergraduate  mainr  field  ed  icat-onal 
achievemertf    ami  educatior:jl  aspirations  ami  career  choice  du-m.  the 
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undcrgiaJiiatc  yews.  anJ  ;i  nummary  ol'  ihc  findiiijib  by  iiibtitution  •!  type 
i>f  cnviroiiincra  ch:ifaclcrislic  Tlic  rnaior  policy  and  research  iinplicalions 
ut  the  sliidy  \  findings  arc  sun  inari/cd  in  .iic  final  cliaplcr. 


20:1.1/68 

-Undcrgraduaic  Achievement  and  Institutional  *Excellence\" 
AlcxandcrW  Astin,  .Vr/evztf.  Vol.  161,  pp,  661-<)68. 

ihc  principal  puiposc  this  study  was  tv)  empirically  i:st  the  el- 
tcct-  ot'  .eitain  traditional  indices  oMiistitutioi.al  excollencc  un  the  cog- 
ni  develop  ne.it  ot  undergraduates  Two  hypotheses  were  tested.  (1) 
tlie  ^.wjdeniic  excellence  of  ihr.  underyj  iduato  institu;.on  as  dellned  by 
the  ability  of  the  student  body,  tiie  .ogree  of  acadenuc  competitiveness 
in  the  college  environment,  and  the  level  of  the  institution's  financial 
resources  has  a  positive  effec:  on  the  undergraduate  student's  intellectual 
achievement;  and  (2)  the  extent  of  the  positive  effect  on  intellectual 
schievemc  t  is  proportional  to  the  student's  academie  ability.  The  research 
sample  consisted  of  66^>  .indents  at  four-year  colleges  lor  whom  longi- 
tudinal dala  were  available.  The  study  utilized  '03  student  input  measures 
and  e>^V  insliti  :ion:il  environment  measures,  in  ading  8  measures  ot  insti* 
tutional  qualify;  student  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Hxamination 
(GRh)  area  tests  in  their  senior  year.  1^65,  were  the  output  measures. 
A  3-stage.  stepwise,  linear  regression  analysis,  which  adjusted  for  dil.er- 
ences  tn  the  characteristics  of  students  entering  differcrit  institutions,  was 
used  to  test  tue  siiidv's  hypotheses. 

The  f.'sults  of  this  analysis  failed  to  confirm  either  hypothesis. 
Additional  t:;jiys:»  indicated  that  differences  \n  student  achievement 
during  the  senior  year  were  much  more  ULpendent  on  var...lio.iS  in  stu- 
dent input  aiid  tleld  of  study  (maioi)  than  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
undergraduate  college  att.  :ided.  . The:n:  results  suggest  tliat  institutions 
seeking  to  enhance  student  cognitive  development  should  tocus  their 
efforts  .>M  liie  cuirictiluiu  lather  than  ou  upgratl  ig  such  traditional  indices 
of  institutional  ijiialit;  is  the  numiM'T  of  books  in  the  library  or  the  pro- 
p«>rtion  of  faculty  holding  a  PliT). 


1.2   Impact  of  Individual  Institutions 

20:1.2/73 

••personaliry  Development  and  the  Coilege  Experience."  Arthur 
W  ('hickcriiii:  and  John  McC'onnick.  Research  in  Hiiihcr  Edu- 
cation.  Vol.  1.  pp.  -3-70. 

This  study  e.xamn^cd  the  personality  devLiopnient  of  u.idergraduate 
Nludents  at  13  small  colle^e>  Data  v.erv  collected  from  H)«  students  m 
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/)!  VI.I.(J1'MKM  Al,  STUDIKS    f-.DI VIIK/AL  INSTITUTIONS  20:  1.2 

tlioir  IroauMdii  and  senior  year,  Thc-rnnury  rcsf  irch  msirunioni  was  the 
Omnibus  Personality  Invcniory  (OPI).  Paiians  jf  change  tor  the  total 
populaliun  and  t'oi  subgroup,  ot  students  wore  studied. 

Respite  uiaior  diffeienLes  among  institutions  jnd  students  th- 
diieelu.n  ol  nei  change,  as  indicated  by  mean  OPI  score  dianges.  was  has'- 
ically  Ihe  same  in  several  diverse  colleges.  Senior  s.ale  scores  indicated 
incieases  .n  autonomy,  awareness,  integratu.n.  aesthelic  sensitivity,  toler- 
ano:.  liberalness  in  religious  views,  and  less  concern  with  material' posses- 
sions However,  students  diL  .i..t  become  more  .similar:  diversity  increased 
tor  tt.LH)ial  group  and.  t'requently ,  within  each  college. 

Change  patterns  ot  subgroups  ot  students  enrolled  at  diitereni 
colleges  with  ir  ilar  freshman  OPI  scores  also  were  examined.  Different 
patterns  o!  change  we  lound  that  weie  systematically  reL>ed  to  such 
tacturs  as  college  clim..ie.  siuden;  characteristics,  teaching  practices  and 
study  activiries.  and  student-faculty  relationships.  On  the  basis  of  these 
results,  ihe  author  cncliides  that  institutional  differences  do  uvikc  a  dif- 
lerenc-  :o  studen-  development:  differential  change  occurs  as  a  func.on 
ot  -Aw  tir  between  Mudeiu  and  institutuin,  ,-\  close  -'tif  leads  to  consistent 
change  am  .ng  diverse  c.lLges,  while  a  -inislit-  causes  c'ianges  to  occur 
which  lie  strongly  associated  with  vaiied  college  characteristics  and 
educational  practices. 


20:1  2/72 

Stiident.s  and  CoHeg,-.:  Interaction  and  Change.  Burton  R 
U:  ,-k.  Paul  Heist.  T,  R,  McCotincll.  .Martin  .A.  Trow.  George 
^onge.  Ml  pp,  (Center  tor  Res.a.-ch  .  'id  Development  in 
Higher  f-.diieation.  University  of  California.  Berkeley), 

riiis  hook  leporis  the  tindings  o:  an  intensive  loniytudinal  study  of 
dilterential  change  in  student  characteristics  at  eight  colleges.  Conducted 
m  Ihe  late  \^>M)\  a„J  carls  \^H.0\.  the  st-lv  was  desicned  to  answer  a 
numncr  .,t  .,uc-:ioms  (  I  »  I).,  .uidcn-.s"  pers.inality  characteristics,  educa- 
lion.ll  and  vucatu.nal  values  and  a.-.pirati..ns.  and  religious,  p.ilitical  and 
civic  altitudes  lunge  during  college  and  in  what  directions?  (21  Do  stu- 
dents m  di.,.im,.a.  mv.ilutions  show  dilferential  change  in  these  charac- 
teristics,' and  Cm  If  these  changes  can.  to  some  extent,  oe  attributed  to 
college  intluenctf.  what  kinds  of  etfects  occurred  .nd  in  what  ways  mig'it 
the  institution  be  .xerting  an  efte.  on  students,'  Student  input  charac- 
teristics and  college  environment  characteristics  wi-rc  assessed  and  c  .isid- 
ered  <n  regaid  to  the  outcome  measures. 

The  authors  tlnd  support  for  the  three  major  forms  ot  college  imp.ict 
idcniKiod  ny  F-eldmai,  and  Newc.Miib,  anchoring  (maintenance  or  strei,  .h- 
ening  ..t  iniiij  attitudes):  accentuation  (an  increase  or  heightening  of 
a-rt-  'n  iTi.,ial  student  characreristics  ■  ind  conversion  (transformation  of  a 
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Student's  initial  values,  dispusiliun.s.  and  attitudes).  The  authors  discuss 
the  conditiDns  which  influence  the  typo  and  extent  of  impact  thai  a  col- 
!  ije  or  university  has  on  its  students. 

20:1. 2/69- 1 

Education  and  identity.  Arthur  W.  Cliickcring,  367  pp.  (Jossc,, 
Bass,  San  Francisco). 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  this  book  "is  ih'\  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  cducaticnaJly  effective  only  if  they  reach  students  'where 
they  live/  only  if  ihcy  connect  significantly  with  those  concerns  of  central 
iniportanc'  to  their  students"  (p.  3).  A  conceptual  framework,  which  was 
designed  to  move  research  tlndings  closer  to  application  and  action,  was 
developed  t'rom  earl  er  resea/ch  and  from  data  from  the  Project  on  Student 
Development,  a  5'ycar  study  begun  in  1965  which  examme  l  institutional 
characteristics,  sti'  Jent  characteristics,  atrition,  and  studeni  development 
in  1 3  small  colleges. 

Seven  vectors  of  d».velopment  are  described:  (  i )  developing  compe- 
tenLe;  (2)  managing  emotions.  (3)  ''eveloping  rv.onomy  ;  (4)  establishing 
identity;  (5)  freeing  interpersonal  relationships;  (6)  clarifying  purposes; 
and  (7)  developing  integri'y  TiiC  author  contends  rhat  colleges  can  aj- 
lerale  or  retard  mdividual  development  a*ong  each  phase  and  identiHes 
si.x  major  environmental  intluences  on  student  development:  (!)  clarity 
or  the  instituiion'-i  objectives  jnd  the  internal  consistency  between  pro- 
gram and  objectives:  (2)  institutional  size;  (3)  curriculum,  teuchi.ig,  and 
evaluation;  (4)  residence  hal!  arr^iigements;  (5)  faculty  and  ad  mi  nisi  rati  o;r. 
and  (6)  friends,  ^^roups,  and  stu  lerit  culture.  Hypotheses  as  to  hjw  jacli 
of  these  influences  can  affect  studeni  development  are  posed  and  dis- 
cussed. The  author  believes  that,  by  systematically  modifying  environ- 
mental conditions,  institutions  can  enf-ince  student  development.  Specific 
suggest »ons  for  action,  whicli  are  based  on  existing  knowledge,  should  be 
ol  pdfUculaf  interest  lo  educational  planners  and  policynnkers. 

20:1.2/69  2 

No  Time  for  Youth:  Growth  and  Constrr^inls  in  College  Stu- 
dents, Joseph  Kat/  and  Associate's,  463  pp.  ( Josscy-Bass,  San 
FniP  isco). 

This  volume,  which  is  based  on  intensive  study  of  Berkeley  and  Stan- 
ford 1961  freshmen  over  a  4'year  period,  focuses  on  the  role  of  colleges 
in  furthering  individual  development.  Data  collected  from  several  thousand 
ff  ashmen  and  from  over  half  of  these  students  as  seniors  is  supplemented 
by  case  studies  of  a  randomly  selected  group  of  200  student^  interviw  .^ed 
at  least  twicj  a  year  throughout  die  course  of  the  study.  Althougli  the 
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20:1.3 


^  udy  cxu,n.n,.s  s,ud.„,s  ;„  only  two  u...„uiu.n..  th.  .cuh-rs  cn,H.„j  „,„ 
"  -.-s.s  on  vvh.,  ,s  un>vc,s.I  ,„       J.vclop.ncn;  o,  o.l!...  s.ud.us 

Ih.   t.Xt   h.S    I  ;m,    „,,jo,    a.V.MOMS    l>..„   |  d.scb.s  hov-  .,ud.„tS 

111.-.,  ,t.„M=    ,  .  'J>--ntilK-.  UM.ups  ol  siiideiiK  by 

fwn  III  inuiscs  oM  .,udc,  :  1,1..  outsid.  th.  d.ssruo:       .  studa-s  .n...itk 

-  .  la-w  ry(x.  o,  undcgrad.u,.  .duo.Mun  .|,:.,  ,!>.•  .u.hors  h  ^  • 
would  b,ua  dcvdup  s.uda.ls-  po,am.h„.-s.  ' 

n.^-  .umo,s  con-.nd  >.,.,  .!|  .du..„o„.|  p|a„„,„y  ,„„■  Uan  froin  . 
r  .  .enmnn  o,  ..ud.ni  d,..-  u  ,„  .b,l,:y.  -n.a.sis.  p:.pos.s  1.  "  n 

stru..  ,K.  (O.MV  .„d  ,„nm,  o,  .d.K.i.on.  .1..  .oll.u.  .nvronni'nt'  ih. 

:;;"'VT""         -"i^  --i  .1,.  ,01.  o~i  „k-  -udcn  ;. 


I      C;cncr.-.ll)evvl<)pm.„t:.l  Studies 

20: 1.3/77 

Invest,ne,u  in  L.amin...  The  Individual  and  Son.I  Value  of 
A...encan    H.gi,er  I.ducation.   H.nv.rd    P.   Bouv.   su  "  pp 
""ss.-v-U;,ss.  San  i  Mnciscu). 

-^IK-  authoi.  -n  .vonoinist  w'  u  sp.a.li/.s  in  ih.  economics  of  I  i«her 


and  p.    .1...I  co„,p..,.nci.s.  K  considcad:  ,hc  nnp.c.  of  higher  eduction 

-id  vns  vK.weU  .  •  wbole  persons"  ,s  exploa^ii :  ..d  t„t      j  „ 
c  .  .ICS  ..  ,o„,  nistnunonvm  then  imp.c,  on  students  is  .ssesseJ  P.n7  i 
e.vun.nes  the  dnect  .nd  indiiec.  et.e.t.  of  highe,  ed.K.tion  on      i  ' 
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,MiiU)Ui'ii  !ho  evidence  is  sc;»ltcicil  attil  iint  ak.'VS  cotbisicni .  con 
%idorcd  a%  a  uholr.  It  ^tfuiigl)  all^^c^t^  ihat  Inelioi  education  ha.N  Mimificant 
p  »sitiv:'  cftocis  or,  hoth  mdiv. duals  and  society.  In  Part  IV.  the  author  con- 
LiudcN  ih.i'  the  t4)ial  rctiir-iN  i;uin  hit^licr  education  in  all  tts  aspe*  '.s  exc  eed 
the  o  >•«  h>  >L\et..I  times  lie  also  oltcrs  sUL^i^cslious  concciniii:  •  Uilurc 
.»t  Atnciican  lusher  education 

20:13  74 

••Varieties  of  Accoinplislinient  Afler  Colleue:  Perspective, 
the  Meaning  of  Academic  Talent/'  Leo  A.  Miuuiay  and  Jcanii. 
('  Davis.  2]  pp  .  irf /\\'.MWc7/ A'l'/^nrr      (  K^'scarch  and  Dcvcl- 
opmt'nf   Division.  American  C()iit;;.e   Icstmi:  ProiiniiM.  Iowa 
(  l!\  I. 

ilu'  icLitioiislup  .vjiiool  nc...   v:riic  acconiplishnie .its  to 

.jMupjf.iblc  Moiiacadcmic  .idult  acconifilibhtKv'..'  vas  the  locu^  ot  this 
Ni  \oiiiii!  adiill  \Uio  fMd  .  )niplLMcd  il'c  •  ;■  an  Collcvic  Testing 
fA(  I  )  AsNCsMiic.a  in  h^(>4  l^'oS  as  high  sch'-«  1  .  •.  ms  and  who  had  at- 
tciidL'..!  one  of  three  selecle  1  universities  were  suu  .  •''iinni  suncy  six 
\'_'jrs  lalci  Hie  fese.ir».li  ^juesl loiinaiie  coiiiainv  -.'X  •  -in  scales  which 
».nti';..'..>iKled  to  the  aie-  >  ot  iion;Kadeniic  accv  'mj,- i-ni  tapped  in  Uie 
..fiLMi.i:  AssevsMietii  1  lie  v.iIcn  letlected  ..Hiltur  1:  jti/eiisiup  goals 
whkli  a  college  would  presumably  -spouse  lor  its  TtMdciVs. 

*  u.t  o'.e:  \tK)(J  !he  .i;^pto  vi\ia'«'ly  5  00(i  dchvcuhlc  question- 
n.nffs  wlic  letuin-Al  Resp«  lue  rates  by  in  /otutiof  v.e:,-  I  ^>  p^rcen..  42 
pe!».eni  >f>  iH.ueiit  Responses  werv  collated  with  eaih-M  AC  I  data  on  .1 
*  -  stMdeiit  nv  student  bjsis  and  ^  jrrelahoiii  betwce'u  hi/h  school  iiidieeii  ol 
laletii  (test  scores,  grades,  .md  ntwia».adeniic  ac.  .Mnplislwnenl.)  and  aduli 
ac^omphshmenis  woi-  i)btan:e.i  -.eparatelv  by  sev.  iirJilutioi,.  and  gradu- 
ale  sratiis  Ihe  s.ale-,  alth-iiy.!i  unreL  :d  lo  academic  talent  (including 
C'»llei!e  Liade*  I.  were  lelateu  \o  eomp;»i;ibl  •  hiv'.h  :<vliooi  accotnpli>hMieii! 

;spHv-  Ms  sample  si/j  a--  !  .espiMise  laie  htnit;Mions.  tlu  sUidy  w- 
di«.  .  Uie  pitlalls  oi  'M.icii.g  ■  'o  ti  .^li  reliance  on  tiad'tsonal  indicators 
i>\  j.avletnic  t.ilen!  The  autl-  .is  ui-i  .  tl.Kators  to  cofKeptuali/e  ability 
and  faleiit  -lure  hf«)adly  m  ilu'  .jdniissioiis  pioc  •s>  and  to  provide  students 
with  opporiun  •  ^  *o  de\L!vip  r'oiK'.adcini .  lalv*i>t^  during  the  •;ollege 
veais 


20  1  3/69 

The  Impact  o(  College  on  Students.  V<  »  I.  An  Analysis  of  :  .>ar 
Decades  of  Research.  VoK  II:  Summary  *:ables.  Kcnneti^  A. 
l-cklman  and  riicodorc  M.  Newcoinb.  474  pp.  and  16*^  pp.. 
respectively  t J'>ssey-Bass.  San  l-rancisLO). 
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'  np^^t     Ik-  au(h..,.  .rM..ally  reviewed  aln.osl  1 .50U  pubh.heJ  a„J  un- 
"ioh.ha!  .:,u!,e.  v^,n,en  between  the  uud  l^,:o\  and  (he  nud.lV„o-s 
I  ,e,r  .e.„  J,  was  .u.ded  by  the  .,ues„u„    "Lnde:  ...nd,,,.,,.  h.ve 

^ha.  kin.is  ol  sludenls  changed  ,n  what  specitie  ways-  The  empui.al 
kn.v.via.,e  ana  .heuref.al  pr„p..s,„..ns  ahnul  ihe  elte.t.  ai  ,ul\,.,  oi, 
•-.-CM!,  are  .n,e.,:„ed,  .umn.arueJ.  presc-nted.  .nd  evalua.ed  ,n  ,he  -.  x, 
Y  nn.e  I,  and  „■  .ap.ule  rabula,  su„u,.ar,e.  u,  selected  s. „d,es ,  V.,|u,„e 
II I  On  1  ,e  u,..  u,  therr  rev.ew  and  aruly.iv  the  author.  ...nJude-  -Here 
■r..-  ...,...|,tK,„.s  utule:  whtd,  .ullege.  have  had  (ar.d.  we  :,sHiM..,  will  o,- 
^.nue  f  ,  b.:ve,  „„p.,et.  ..p..„  ,he„  Muaents.  at.d  ,u,t  least  u;-,o>,  .t.der.ts" 


Hie-  -.•v.detue  Which  M,pp.,rt.  tins  c..„elusM>a  i.  u,i;arM/ed  and 


-'-I  .M  .hapter.  which  ddre.  key  c,uest.uns  abnut  the  process  of 
J>.in,e  d,.,;„,  ;,.e  .,ue>.,.  Uute  years  and  the  .nlluences  wh.ch  .tier, 
n.c  ,  pe  a.:.  ..-xten-  ,.r  d.a,.,.;  Methudologaal  issues  a,.d  probietns  o,  co„. 
-M  f.  Jes;.„„„,  ,,Kl  ,:„erpreluii:  ,.:seaiel.  studies  deahnu  w.-h  thi^ 

u,n,:  ,re  ,d.„t..K-d  and  discussed.  Because-  data  bearin.  o.  all 
.'"ir  s-v.r..  n,  rhe  rn.le,..raduate  experience  are  cnsidered.  the^au-hrrs 
-  -sc-ss  uu-  Mat  .re.  .xtcn:.  and  fn.ii,.  .„  college  impact  on  students 


20  1,3,68 

Bc-yund  Hi^h  Sdu,ol,  J.nu.  W     1  rc.u  .,ul  I  -a.ul  M  J.sk.r 

->->->       >  J<)s.sfy-Bjss.  Suti  I  V 'ncisco), 

Ilus  studv  ,:,  10,„uu  w.uiig  au  Its  in  !(,  co„,n,un.ties  durin.  the 

-.H  vears  tohowing  their  grauualion  (roni  hidi  school  ,„  |>)5v  „  ,sp,.,,a!, 
I>  -npo,,.,,,  necawse  ,„  the  si/e  of  the  sample,  the  longitudinal  desmn 
an.-l  the  ,„npa,;so„s  drawn  between  college  attendeis  and  no:,  endJis 
Designed  ;  .  investigate  the  person  , I  and  ■  oeat.onal  development  h,-!, 
schu.,1  giaduates  and  to  collect  inlormatu.n  abo;ii  th  :r  t>a  .ns  ot  .vlleee 
..ncndance  and  emplovment,  the  study  e:.a,mnes  the  impacts  ol  coll-L 
ami  eiiiph>y  merit  on  values  and  attitudes 

itie  communities  were  roughly  re,-  .-senrative  ol  the  I'l  ed  States 
cxcep;  lor  the  northeast  I  too  many  private  institutions)  and  .he  south- 
east .racially  atypi..!,  These  areas  were  not  meluded.  aeeordm.  ,o  the 
authors,  becaus..  they  ••  ,  would  so  al.ect  research  nndmg.s  as  ,0  distort 
•I"  "•-erall  picture  o.  the  rela'mnship  betweer:  -he  availab.titv  ol  the 
';iri..us  ly,K-s  ol  colleges  and  the  rate  ol  college  att.-ndanc  •• 

yaphu  reser  h;  the  social  and  psychological  .ieterminants  ol  persistence 
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ji  :  tth.'  pn.cc^^  of  >(\ulciil  L't.  •  il:  dwA  tnaluuliori  as  well  ;is  «.!cinoi!fjp!iic 
MituMp,:' M»M  on  Jviii'UMoiis.  tiJM>-ui.  and  lotLUUijn  p;:ticrri>  arc  c\aiiuiicJ. 
Altlv  Hv»h  liiulniL's  sui!^ost  lhal  collciio  tostci^  ot  al  ioa^l  t  iciliialcs  tiic 
i'row  .1  t  auli»noiii>  jikI  inlcllocliui!  dhpoMliini  .iimoiili  aucndcrs.  the 
itrii-  .rn..oclc'  thai  ihi>  iiiowth  i;ia\  be  ihc  result  r>t  a  pre-disposmon  to 
develop  A\  lh!>  ^^a>  .ilreaJv  iiKulcutod  in  those  who  i.hou\e  to  continue 
•he;,  cdiu.ithm  alter  hmh  school  Nor  can  ihc  a•.^tho^^  deleiiiune  the 
diual''ilii\  "t  ^han>!Os  hfoiidii  aboui  hy  limher  edtualiun  Nonetheless. 
poh.>rnakcts  .nul  pl.intieTs  concerned  with  the  lull  unh/ation  oi  human 
talt:rj*  vmII  tuid  that  :his  hu».k  pro^.Ide^  vahiablo  nilivrmalion  about  the 
ta^tius  which  lead  to  eaiic.itiorial  attrition  anJ  the  uiipacl  i)l  college  on 
ij.dr.ulual  du".oli  'pi.K-nt 
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The  Lmlurink;  Lffccts  of  lulucation.  Herbert  II.  llyinaii.  Charles 
R.  \Vni:ht.  aiul  Ji>iui  S.  Kecd.  313  pp.  (Utiiversi'y  of  C'liicago 
PrcsN.  C'liKai:*  > ). 

I  his  s[\u\\  evaiiun-js  iie  eltects  t)i  var\iru:  amounts  ot  education 
on  adviit's  'MhA^le.::  and  receptivity  to  knowlodec  The  responses  ol 
lame  and  icpresentaiiv.;  samples  t)i  the  adult  Moiiinsiiiuiionah/ed  popula- 
11  )n  wen*  sfudted  tl'iouji  secondar\  analysis  ot  some  250  discrete  items 
<il  intnrinaiion  recjuesiod  in  "^4  national  surveys  conduc^'id  between  1^49 
and  P^"l  Surveys  which  jlusiored  around  tour  points  in  time,  and  four 
age  iiroaps  were  vlecfed  lor  examination.  This  researcli  design  allowed  the 
aiillu^is  exam;  ic  :lie  :esponse  pallein^  ot' tout  ai!e  cohorts  who  reached 
a  common  aiv  at  dittereiii  historical  limes;  to  compare  respondents  with 
a  L:iveri  level  ot  education  across  '\uir  aue  groups  at  tlie  same  pomt  in 
tune,  am!  i«»  track  the  sar  le  nirth  cohoii  at  ditYeient  lite  stages.  All  iion- 
white  re>pondents  were  excluded  t':om  the  analyses.  Separate  analyses 
Controlling  t.»r  re  .pt»ndenis'  sex.  religion,  class  origins  ethnicity,  rural 
origins  and  ^^iirent  sncioeeoiioinic  staii:>  wore  conducted  in  or''':r  to  de- 
;ornunc  the  intluence  ot'  these  variables  on  the  outcome  measures. 

Mthoiigh  th.e  consistenc\  and  tjuahiy  ot  ileitis  available  tor  second- 
are anar.sis  puse  hmita'iims.  the  ereative  anpioach  lo  studying  the  long- 
range  cognitive  bene! us  ot  education  used  ui  this  siud^  presents  mieresiing 
possibilities  tor  future  research.  On  the  hasis  ol  their  leseiT.  h  findings, 
the  authors  conclude  that  "education  ;  oiiuees  laige.  pervasive,  and  endur- 
ing etleets  on  knowledge  and  receptivity  U)  knowledge.** 
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''f'ive  ;iTuJ  Ten  Yc;irs  After  College  Entry  *  ,{('/{  Rc  ,un  h 
Hir<^r:s  V  M>  llairu^  II.  hl-Kh;iwas  aiul  An:  S,  Biso);.li.  \  5(> 
PP  ( AiiicriLan  (  oumliI  on  lulucalion.  W  ashic  .on.l.VC). 

I  Ills  report  incwiils  J  JcM.iilctl  descriptive  account  o|  -  ^  staiu^  ot 
I'Au  ,  .huris,  jruj  mut,  .ollcce  trcshriicn.  at  tlu-  nine  ut  a  \'r\  lonui- 
uuUuAi  toiluA-up  .tiKlv  Ihc  ii.aiur  ohjeclive  ol  rlie  sttuly  wa,s  to  cxarniric 
ihc  Lviii.aiinna!  aiui  .aicer  Jcvdopmeril  v. I  .Iks,-  ixvo  ,-u1um'>  toUowme 
Mk"  ur.Jomraduate  xcars  Particular  attention  x^as  uMven  to  the  acaJemu 
pr^VUfLSs  and  Irnanual  ai raiiueirient s  those  respondents  who  enrvjlle^. 
in  i:f  idnale  .  n  protesMorial  edncaliot: 

Snhsarnples  ..1  ,;toxnn.iiel>  oO.UUO  liorn  eaJi  .1  tlu  two  iiesh- 
incri  cohoss  were  selected  ti.i  Iwilnvv  -ip  Response^  Irorn  ahont  JvOOO 
rnoinhef>  oi  ea.h  ...hwrr  x^,--,.  ,^,,ui,f,.,i  ,o  j,„,duec  tabuIatlon^  that  ap- 
PM'xnrMte  popnijtion  dis(::hu'ion  parauiereis.  breqner.cv  disrnhntioiis 
.in.!  .loss  fabnialions  hv  .oIum:  sex.  race  bachelurV  deuree  slatus  (at- 
t-iincd  or  not  ■•tauh-d).  plaih  jjvan.ed  study  (ves  or  no ).  underi:radu. 
AW'  and  ,',:aduate  l.eld^  ot  .tud>  and  advanced  d.rree  -ains  ai,"  presented 
111  1  '"^  tafWes 

llie  ju\hx,:.  present  an  o\er\i-v^  n|  iW  tnidnn's  on  current  educa- 
Nona:  status  aJueveriient,  and  plans,  patterns  ot  a.  .vitv  oxer  tiinc.ciir- 
:cnf  .-inpi  ^ir.-vA  .,nd  un-.-Jiiplov  n.ent .  and.  lor  all  respoiulenis  who  went 
^Mi  '1^  ,'rad.ia\-  or  piofessu.nai  ..hool.  j  Saneed  study  pr.>uress.  patterns. 
■>na  experien        [nJudn^  tiiianun.:  so  ;,es  and  altitudes  re-'.rdim:  in- 

Hv  ^•^arnlnln^  'he-.e  dfN.:ip!u..  dal..  usni,.  'he  tiorinalive  pmitles 
•►/.th.  I-  .nderits  voile-e  Irodnneti .  ii  is  possible  to  ider:liK  ehanccs 
in  Mudont  atrirudes.  hehaviors,  .nul  pl.uis  and  to  ..uiate  .onir  ol  tho  J.- 
•etrninants      ^u^.^l  .fiati-^os 
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riie  Dein.se  of  Divi^rNily :  A  Comparalive  ProHle  of  Eiulii  Types 
of  Insiimt'ons.  (  Robert  Pace.  !.^]  pp  ( \k\;ra\  -h'i!].  Nc\v 
^'o^k) 

Ih:s  siudv  Jcs:jr:.\l  t  lAariune  ^orne  ol*  the  dnneiisions  .,t  '  ersiry 
'li.it  Jiara.teiiA^  the  ^v^iern  oi  In^he,  /du-'tion  is  ba^ed  on  sun  .  tpies'. 
ti-niia.:.;  Aa'a  .olle.tcJ  in  P'nw  ironi  aluninr  ot  i^i5Uan..  urrenr  eollece 
M"Hots  .,t  e-uht  distiv.t  ivpe^  ot  irotiMitu.ns  i  lie  pattern  ,  of  associat tun 
betxveen  ...lleuc  viieiue.  personal  backi-round  type  ot"  instituiion  at 
U-nded.  d  various  student  ..nd  .ilut'uii  activities  view  poi  -t^ .  and  charac- 
UMistf  s  aie  explored  (  ornpan.s..ns  are  diawn  be?\  .-en  the  km  ds  of"  eollegc 
cxperienees  and  the  Kenetrls  attributed  to  coli.ce  by  student,  an  alumni 
.11  d'lkrent  ;vpes  ot  insiitulH>nV*  "nc  feature,  whi  .h  disiin--:  h  e.icb  type 
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of  institution  for  us  U>5U  alumni  and  its  currerU  sludcnis  ar  discussed 

and  related  to  various  oulcnnie  m  asures. 

The  fmdingr.  of  this  investigation  lead  its  author  to  conclude; 

As  higher  educaliur.  has  developed  in  Am  country, 
particularly  over  ihe  last  20  years,  the  proportion  of  students 
who  have  a  full  and  rich  campus  experKncc  fias  gradually 
been  red*  ced.  ...  Tie  consequence  of  lhi:i  trend  is  tijat  fewer 
students  attain  benefits  related  to  personal  and  social  develop- 
ment, to  liberal  interests  and  attitudes,  and  to  involvement  in 
civ;c  and  cultural  affairb.  (p.  130) 
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The  Graduat^-s:  A  Report  on  the  Characteristics  and  Plans  of 
College  Ser.  )rs.  Leonard  L.  Baird.  M  iry  Jo  Clark,  and  Rodney 
T.  Harlnctt.  210  pp.  (^durational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey). 

Tins  It-port  uses  data  from  a  national  survey  of  college  seniors  con- 
ducted in'  to  study  the  development  of  career  cl.  -ices.  Althougii  the 
major  reseafwJt  focus  was  postgraduate  educational  plans  extensive  infor- 
mation and  aiiitudinai  data  on  students*  backgro  unds,  self-concepts, 
undergraduate  experiences,  and  career  plans  provides  a  comprehensive 
portrait  of  these  seniors. 

The  sample  n\  approximately  21,01)0  studehts  drawn  from  94  four- 
\car  colleges  is.  in  ilie  authors*  estimation,  reasonably  representative  of 
semor<  who  are  orierued  to  graduate  and  professional  education,  but 
perhaps  sorriewfiat  less  represcntativt  of  tho«ve  not  planning  advanced  cdti- 
cation  For  much  of  the  analysis,  respondent ,  were  classified  according  to 
their  plans  for  the  upcoming  fall:  work.  n)".;riage.  military  service,  or  ad- 
vanced  study  m  one  ot  six  broad  fields. 

After  reviewing*  the  historical  coruext  in  which  these  students  grew 
up.  the  text  describes  the  seniors  and  examines  ihcir  »  idcrgraduate  ex- 
perionces.  particularly  those  likely  to  influence  career  choices;  tiieir  pc^- 
ceptions  ol  career'  ,ind  graduate  and  professional  sch  lols.and  tlieir  career 
decisions.  Intlividual  chapters  compare  the  plans  of  men  and  women  re- 
spondents ,:nd  examine  the  responses  of  some  1 ,000  buck  participants  The 
last  two  chapters  explore  ( 1  )  tlic  correlates  of  grades.  Graditatc  Record 
r.<.iminaticii  Law  Scliool  Admission  i  est.  and  Medical  College  Admission 
lest  Science  score:;  m  an  attempt  to  learn  to  what  extent  these  rucasurcs 
relate  to  students*  social  class,  ethnicity,  self-concepts,  plans,  and  other 
«*haractenstics.  and  (2)  the  correlates  of  career  choice  and  offers  of  finan- 
cial ..id.  .Although  the  authors  had  expected  to  find  that  thj  1^71  sei.ioi 
was  a  m  .  kind  of  studeiii     more  idealistic  and  socially  'ffccti\e  ihan  his 
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or  her  predeceaors-the  evidence  suggests  no  such  clear-cuf  pattern  of 
differences.  ' 


20.2.0/73-2 

.''Four  Years  After CoUese  Entry." >IC£ Research  Reports  S(\) 
Alan  b.  Bayer.  Jeannie  T.  Royer,  and  Richard  M.  Webb  4^  pp" 

(American  Council  on  Education.  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  normative  repon  provides  extensive  descriptive  data  on  how 
young  adults  change  after  entering  college.  It  is  based  on  the  1971  fc- 
sponses  of  individuals  initially  surveyed  as  1V67  freshmen.  T.  t  34  346 
follow-up  responses  were  adjusted  using  a  complex  weighting  procedure 
to  represent  the  total  number  of  firsi-time.  full-time  freshmen  who  entered 
higher  education  in  1967.  .'.n  overview  of  the  findings  on  degree  attain- 
ment.  educational  plans  and  aspirations,  educational  persistence,  academic 
-  chievemerit.  educational  Unancial  support,  field  of  study,  hfe  objectives 
and  att  :udes  on  socol  and  campus  issues  is  presented  in  :he  text.  The' 
1971  survey  responses  are  included  in  tabmar  form  by  sex  (men.  women 
both  sexes)  and  type  of  institution  in  which  the  student  origmally  enrolled 
(.  year.  4.yea'.  un.vorsity.  all  institutions  combined).  These  data  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  normative  data  based  on  the  1967  freshmen 
responses,  provide  valuable  insights  into  how  young  adults  change  after 
entering  college.  * 

20:2.0/V0-l 

Educatloi.  and  Employn.ent:  The  Early  Careers  of  CoUege 
Graduates.  ;^ure  M.  Sharp.  162  pp.  (Johns  K'opkins  Press 
Baltimore). 

u     ,'^J'/^,"P*"^'"^"         ^l""ini  cohort  durmg  the  five  years  follov^ing 
the  r  1958  graduation  provide  the  basis  for  this  examination  of  the  effect; 
of  e'  ucation  on  work  roles.  One  of  the  first  studies  .o  explore  the  linkages 
between  education  and  work,  it  was  designed  to  incre.se  und  rstanding  of 
he  dynamics  of  career  outcomes,  patterns  of  study  and  employment 
amihal  influence  on  study  and  job  decisions,  the  mobility  of  youn?  cC 
lege  graduates,  the  differential  impacts  ol  different  types     institufio  ,s 
comparative  career  Patterns  of  men  and  women,  and  the  role  of  military 
service  in  the  careers  of  college  men. 

Approximately  41.500  recipients  of  bachelor's,  master's,  and  pro- 
fessional degree:  ui  1958  from  some  1.200  four-year  institutions  re- 
sponded to  a  1960  survey.  A  stratified  subsample  of  these  respondents  was 
surveyed  again  in  1963  and  over  l^.OOO  (83  percent)  relumed  question- 
naires  This  book  summarizes  the  findings  and  interpretations  dciivei' 
irom  these  studies 
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The  loxi  traces  ihc  o.  rly  v  irctTb  dI  ihc  jcsp^iidciils  by  tocu^iv:^  *>n 
(.1)  how  the  luid*  ik^r.tiiualc  tTiaj')r  inllucncos  llic  iraiisilion  lo  graduate 
siudy  and  employ ru-jtil .  (t))  li  rt)le  ol  tnililaty  bcrvice  in  ihe  career:*  ul 
ynuii^  rnen.  an<i  (c;  llie  rule  oi  the  uiidergraduale  uisiiluiion  vis-.Vvb 
vjaduaie  study.  'Ccupaiiona!  outcoines.  atiu  iiiariial  siaiuv  labk-  wi  the 
text  jrid  appendices  present  trequenc>  disiribuiiuiis  and  the  results  ol 
s;ross-tabulatiun  aaal>  >et  for  a  number  ot  key  vari;ibles:  m. 'ly  ot  these 
tindin^s  are  presented  separately  for  UiCii  and  women.  As  i  resuU  o\  the 
women's  movement  and  of  cha.'^Mes  in  the  labor  'narket.  the  dralt  laws, 
and  high'*r  educaMon  in  ^ener.'.I.  ,he  envuonment  m  which  today's  :olleiie 
graduates  s[udy  and  begin  their  careers  is  "ery  dillereni  Irom  that  oi.lhe 
graduates  ol  l*^>5K».  ^lowover'  the  methodology  used  in  iLis  jandma'^.  s:  Jd> 
!s  applicable  to  ".ore  rek  int  ^ampk's 
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Recent  Alumni  and  Higher  Eciucalion,  J  k*  L.  Spaeth  and 
Andrew  M  Cirecley.  1'^)  pp.  ( SlcCiraw-Hill  Book  Co..  New 
York). 

Insigtits  into  hov\  well  and  how  pnorl}-  collet:es  have  served  their 
alurnm  and  how  !hcy  may  best  s--rvo  iljem  in  the  future  is  provided  by  thi 
report  curninis.siorKd  by  the  Carnegie  c  ommissi  n\  on  H.^^iher  hduca:iun 
In  M>6H  the  views,  attitude^  and  .'Xperieiices  ot  f).0O5  1  alumni  ".ho 
had  returned  tour  previous  questionnaires  w  re  soiiglit;  SI  pei:er);  re* 
sponded  Hie  general  .strategy  of  analysis  used  in  the  study  was  to  correlate 
indices  u!  satistactioii  with  college  with  ( 1  )  attributes  ot  the  college  (e.g., 
si/e  quality,  control  and  l)  \>c)  il)  e\peneiiC''s  of  the  alurnni  (e.g..  years 
III  graduate  sclio  -l.  o.cupational  choice,  and  ;  'esent  fanuly  income),  and 
(3)  personal  backgro..ind  variables.  Path  analysis  w;'%  used  lo  examine  the 
transiiit)!!  fiom  higli  school  to  college  and  tlie  f^le  ot  higher  educau.'n  in 
occupational  atlainrnent  ,.)u:  tor  men  onlyr 

The  s'  Jy  tound  tliai  the  strongest  prri'Moi  wf  aluiri»M  satistaction 
%ecms  tt>  be  the  ^oJV.^;e's  percc  .  J  contrih'iiion  lo  value  formation,  hi 
the  lln.»l  section,  the  authors  consider  the  meaning  and  imphcaiions  of 
this  arvi  other  iin, lings  and  disciiss  wliat  policies  and  airitude.>  miglil  be. 
appropriate  resnor.ses  to  the  data  The  conch  \c  that.  ;f  the\  were  to 
make  one  rt*  romrnendation .  it  woukl  be  tliat  education  concern  itselt  not 
with  changing  value  .  but  v  ;(h  tlie  analysis  and  development  of  values. 

3.0  DATASOURCLS 
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The  American  Freshman:  National  Nomis  for  l  all  197"7.  Alex- 
ander W.  Astin.  Margo  R.  Kiiiu.  and  (ieraki  T  RjLhar  !>on.  157 
pp.  ivirailuale  School  of  TdU'wation.  University  of  Vjlit'oniia. 
Los  Angeles) 
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Hu.  i:ih  jniuijl  rqiufi  of  rKiiional  .  rrnatuc  data  is  based  on  the 
iL-p..if.  ,  of  l^^M.Ml  Irc.hmcn  cnicrmg  374  ui  tiluiioriMii  Fall  r>7:  The 
.uimnarv  uata.  rcprcscnlalivc  or  all  nrst  tiinc  tuil.r,„,e  tVc.hmen  entering 
.olleue  that  rail,  are  pre^er,^ed  sep:irately  by  ^ex  and  for  }H  dnTererH 
^T.'ups  ot  Mistiiutinns  Major  stratiryirii:  factors  are  institutional  race  (pre-" 
J'^niinanlly  v.hnc  vcrMis  pre-lorninantly  black),  type  (Vyear,  4Aear.  urn- 
v^  .  >::>).  .untml  i  public.  •niNaie-nonseciarian,  Roman  Catholic.  Protes- 
Mni)  y  1  the  "selectivity  level"  of  the  institution,  an  estimate  of  the 
.iver.^e  academic  ah.lny  of  its  entermi.'  lass  I  he  appendices  include  msti- 
luti.na'  parlicipation  re.  .ds  a  copy  of  th.  P>-7  Student  Information 
f-^nri  ,  discussion  ol  the  data's  precision,  and  a  sample  of  the  individual 
repur(>  re.  .-ivcd      par ticipatir',.  institutions 
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Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program.  r;raJuatc  School 
ol"  l-Alucation.  ^'r'ivcrsity  of  Califurnia.  Los  \ngelcs. 

Ihe  Tooivrative  institutional  Research  Proi;rani  ((  HP),  mitiatrd 
in  M^^^vcnlle.tsd.ttaiutioiuIK  each  lall  on  tlie  cha\a.:-nsti.s  of  student, 
onteimi:  collc-e  as  lirst-time  tull-tiiiic  freshmen.  Tins  fresh.nen  survey 
vi.it.i  h  .veu'hted  to  pi  .vidL  I  u  .rinat..e  picture  of  the  college  freshmen 
popularinn  Ihe  prni.ipa,  purpose  oi  CIRP  is  lo  determine  the  effects  ot' 
^n\k"'c  on  .tudents  In  auditii>ri  to  p'*»vrdiniMi(M'mativj  data  on  eac-  fall's 
cntermir  freshn.ri  (see  :0.}.n  .^-l  )  ..hich  can  be  used  to  examine  trends 
^3ver  tm.e.  tie  :iH)  items  of  initial  input  datj  jn  individual  stu.lenis  can  be 
:ised  l.)r  lonii'Uulinal  lollow-up  ^search. 

ilie  ,mve>  instrument,  the  Student  Information  Form  (SIF).  is 
■  .Iesiv:neu  ehcjt  a  wide  rai.^,.  oi  biou.aphic  and  demographic  data,  as  well 
..s  dara  ..n  stud  •n:  \  hidi  sch-t-i  hackL'roiind  and  activities,  .areer  plans. 
cdiKatu  .  M  .-sf)!:  .'...ns.  financial  a;ranj.enients.  and  airrent  attitudes  It 
contains  f^..th  s'^nd.ird  items  which  .'.re  administered  annually  and  n  v 
'M..  wh.jh  ;H-;;:it  a  more  ihn.o  -ji  .  ovxTage  of  student  cluracleristic.^ 
a:ul  relkM  tlie  clunr  ne  c«MKerris  ol  the  data  u.sers. 

I  roin  iw^u.  to  approx'  .late:      5  percent  of  the  higher  educa- 

Hon  institutions  wer-  ^clected  '^v  s.ra-  tied  samnling  proeedures  ai.d  were 
•  nvite-!  to  partsjipat.  .Since  ^^-j.  all  invitutions  wun  an  emenng  tiesh. 
';>.in  .'.ss  rl  :  res|...nd  t-  the  Higher  {education  General  Information 
Survey  <H[  (ilSl  ha  been  .nvited  .'o  participate.  In  Fall  197^  and  1975. 
samples  .)t  pr.^prietarv  insTitutmns  al^o  took  part  in  the  survey. 

lape  ot  iresnmer  data  tor  -Tvev  .  conducted  since  lvo6  are 
available.  ..mJi  raL>e  include.  ';ie  individual  responses  t)f  approximately 
M)i)sm  st:idents  Ten  lorhiitudinai  '^'  ^s  on  five  freshrr  an  cohorts  are  also 
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available;  li'iigiluJinal  wrnpl'*  si/cs  range  t'roni  appioxinialely  5.000  lu 
5().000  respoiidi  nis.  I  he  iDllow  up  surveys  were  :oMduclcil  tnnn  one  lo 
icM  years  atlei  the  rre;»hnicii  Jala  were  coliecied. 


^20:3.0/52 

Higher  Education  General  Infonnation  Survc>  (HEGISk  Nation- 
al Center  tor  Education  Statistics,  U,S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C, 

L:x'  ive  data  are  colL\.leu  e:»<;h  fall  from  all  2- and  4-year  public  and 
nonpubln,  i:isiuulirns  ot  higher  cducalion  ihruuiUi  the  Edu^.alion 
(ienerai  Inforniiilu  n  Survey  Data  on  Opening  Fall  hnrollnienls  arid 
harned  Djw;rees  Ci)nterr»  d,  colleeied  ^rinually,  are  available  on  tape  from 
i  all  \'H^^)  Since  l^>"'2.  ihe  sample  universe  has  been  redefined  to  Miclude 
all  .  iiiiulii-  is  and  llieir  brai.vh  ^.ainpuscs. 

0|)cnhig  Fill  Lnrollnieni  data  are  colleeled  lo  provide  a  national 
cnuiii  o»  the  number  of  students  m  higher  euucation,  based  on  compre- 
heiiv^v.  coverage  institutions  and  categories  of  students.  Full-time, 
pari'  ime.  and  full-time-et|uivaient  enrollment  dut:i  »rc  available,  hrok'.-n 
iJ»)wri  by  ^ex.  fo  first-time,  undergraduate,  j^iaduate.  unclassified,  and 
firs  prolesr.iiMial'Jegree  students 

Data  on  Farned  Degrees  Conferred  hy  higher  education  instituiions 
are  ivailable  on  first  professional  degree-,  in  selected  fields:  bachelor's, 
masi  r's.  and  .loctur\  degrees  conterred  in  selected  d^ciplmes;  and  degrees 
and  .iwarjN  ba  >ed  on  less  than  four  yoars  of  work  beyond  higli  scliool. 

Hh-nC  data  arc  ■jv;iilable  in  f>ublishv'd  tabulations  and  on  tape. 


20.3.0/S3 

Higtier  Education  Research  "institute  JHERI)  Studies  of  the 
Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs  (SISFAP):  StUiiy  A. 
(HERK  Los  Angeles,  Calif.). 

liiev;  l\»ngi:ud?n»tt  data  files,  developed  ;is  part  j  iiiaju.  naiional 
study  i>t  ttie  impac'  of  financial  aid  piograms  on  students*  decisio*  to  at* 
tend  Cv>ll','gt  aiiu  then  college  clioice.  include  K  gitudiiial  measures  o!  stu-* 
dent  anu  college  tliaracterisfics  at  tliree  poifits  in  lihic:  tlie  beginning  f 
tlie  :levcnt[i  giade.  niidwav  tliriuigii  rh«*  twelfth  grade,  and  ;it  college 
•fitrv  Four  major  surveys  were  i*..od  to  obtain  data  on  student  cliarac* 
teristics:  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  administered  in 
October  y.  the  Scholastic  .AptUude  Tcsr.lS.AT)  and  'lie  .-Nr  lencan  Col- 
lege Testing  Program  (  vCT)  ior  f-all-Winter  !^^74-p)75:  and  the  Coopc'- 
at've  Institulior-al  i'csearch  Program  (CIKIM       Fall  1 975.  fn  completing 
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these  surveys,  students  could  indjcaie  up  to  12  possible  college.choices 
iwu  in  ihe  eleventh  ^rade.  six  in  the  twelfth  grade,  a-id  tyur  as  entering 
college  ireshrnen  College  choices  a-  each  point  in  im.e  were  described  by- 
data  derived  primarily  trurn  Higlier  tdaiealion  General  Information  Survey 
(HhGIS).  which  wea-  merged  on  eaJi  student's  record.  Measures  oi  the 
local  higher  education  environment,  that  the  type  a;  .l  number  ol  col- 
!'-Ues  located  near  the  student',  home  addr,s.i.  we.e  abo  developed  f.om 
MhCIS  Jata  and  merged  on  each  student's  recr:d.  Twenty  ii.easures  i)f 
the  timmcial  ;iid  ch;.racteristics  ofeach  student  s  home  State  were^included 
111  each  individu.*!  record. 

Three  longitudinal  files  are  available;  ( I  )  an  elevenih-twelfth  grade 
tile  which  I  js  an  unweighted* sample  si/e  of  approximaiely  7:4.0GO;(:) 
a  twelfth  ,.r:ide<nteririg  fr-shman  file  with  an  unwcmhted 'sample  si/c  of 
about  I  7^.0UU  and  f  ;>)  an  eleventh  grade-  twelfth  grade-entering  freshman, 
tile  with  an  luiw eigiited  sample  si/e  of  apprpximai  ly  115  OOC. 

20;3.0/S4  _  - 

'  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  of  the  High  School  Class 
of  1972.  National  Center  for  l-Alucation  Statistics.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Lducation.  and  W.jlfarc.  Wasliington.  U.C. 

This  .on-gomg.  longitudinal  project  focuses  on  the  educational, 
'ocational.  and  ix-rsonal  deveh)pinerM  ol  h.  ili  school  graduates,  and  the 
personal,  familial.  soeiiU.  mstituiional.  and  cultural  factors  that  contribute 
:lireclly  or  mdiK-ctly  to  thai  Jevelopnieni.  The  general -purpose  of  the 
National  l.ortgitudinal  Study  (NLS)  is  to  estah'i^^lKT  factual  baiis  for  veri- 
fying and  refining  Federal  pohc>  concerned  wiV|i  oiaximi/ing  individual 
access  to  educational  and  voeaiituial  oppt)riUn«y .  improving  the  general 
educational  system,  and  assiMing  yuun-  fKople  to  assume  a  productive  and 
salislymg  adult  role  in  American  socieiv .  The  project  was  also  designed  to 
extend  scientilK  knowledge  .of  hum:iu  development  during  th-  period  of - 
transition  from  high  school  to  adult  careers. 

-.«.»..year  data  were  collected  in  \072  from  a  national  probabi.  ly 
sample  ol  aprro.ximatelv  P  000  high  sJiool  seniors  over  i  .000  puolic. 
private.  ci  luch-at filia" -u  h.gli  schools.  Students  in  low-inco^^  •  or  higli 
mmoniy  .roup  popubnon  areas,  ho'vever.  were  oversamp!cd.  The  base- 
>ear  dal.  mciiide  ii  '.>rmat!on  on  students'  personal-familv  background, 
education  and  work  experiences,  postseconv!  iry  pLns.  aspirations,  and 
attitvides;  test  a-sults  of  verbal. and  nonverbal  a!>ility :  and  items  f.-om  the 
students'  high  sJiool  reei.rds  In  follow-up  surveys  etmductcd  in  p;73. 
r>74.  and  !^)76.  the  sample  was  augmented  by  almost  5.000  additional 
students  trom  sample  sch6ols  that  were  unable  to  participate  in  the  base- 
year  survey;  respon.-.e  rate<;  have- been  exeeption:  'iv  high.  The  loiiov  up 
'?ata  include  information  on  respondents'  current  status,  education,  work. 
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and  career  plans,  aspirations,  and  altitudes.  A  Tourth  follow-up  is  schca- 
uled  tor  1^)1') 

Base -year  and  follow-up  survey  data  Iiave  been  merged  and  are 
available  for  use. 

20:3.0/5-4 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972: 
Review  and  Annotation  of  Study  Reports.  Samuel  S.  Peng. 
C  cciiic  IL'  Stanord.  and  Robin  J.  Talbert.  78  pp.  (Center  for 
Educational  Research  and  Evaluation,  Research  Triangle  Park. 
NX  .1 

•  ^  j  report  provides  a  >;oncise  introduction  to  the  National  Lonip- 
ti:  Itnal  .u  dy  (NLS).  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  establish  an  inventory  of 
audies  that  have  'j^ed  the  NLS  data  base  and  to  summari/.e  their  major 
fmilings  It  includes  ai:  overview  of  the  NLS  project,  a  description  of  the 
data  hjsc.  a  review  and  summary  of  study  reports,  and  an  annotated 
bibliography  A  hst  of  data  file  users  is  included  in  the  appendix. 


20:3.0/5  5 

National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC)  June  1961  Gradu- 
ating Class  Study.  (NORC.  University  of  Chicago.  Illinois). 

The  objective  of  this  longitudinal  study  of  the  June  1^)61  college 
graduating  class  was  to  examine  its  educational  and  career  preferences, 
attainments,  anu  satisfactions.  A  2-stage  probability  sample  was  drawn 
from  the  universe  of  all  college  students  who  completed  requirements  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree  dunng  Spring  1961  and  received  their  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  K'rm  from  an  eligible  institution  of  higher  education:  (1) 
135  schools  were  selected  from  1,039  eligible  institutiOiiS.  and  (2)  a 
sample  of  each  institution's  prospective  graduates  was  identified.  Four 
w\  .es  of  questionnaires  were  administered  to  41,000  college  seniors  in 
all  tK-lds:  1961  (84  percent  response  rate).  1962  (76  percent),  1963  (71 
percent),  and  1964  (60  percent).  A  fifth  wave,  administered  in  1968  using 
a  6.000  subsample,  yielded  an  81  percent  response  rate. 

Significant  variables  for  which  data  were  collected  include:  career 
preferences,  college  experiences,  job  satisfactions,  occupational  attain- 
ment, age.  sex.  family  background,  race,  self-image,  the  role  of  women  in 
society,  and  future  employment. 

Twi)  data  sets  are  available  on  tape.  One  is  for  the  first  four  waves 
(1961-1*^^64)  only  and  l  as  an  unweiglited  sample  size  of  41,116.  The  sec- 
ond includes  data  from  all  five  waves  and  has  an  unweighted  sample 
si/e  o\  4.868.  Extracts  of  the  data  for  the  entire  sample  or  for  any  seb- 
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group  can  ^Isu  be  provided.  Bibliographies  of  publicaliorii  based  on  this 
research  dala  are  available  from  (he  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 


20:3.0/56 

National  Scholarsliip  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students 
(NSSFNS.  New  \'ork). 

Frort^  |O70  through  1974.  National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund 
tor  Negro  Students  collected  data  on  minority  and  lou'-inconie  higli  school 
seniors  as  part  ol  a  p..jgrani  which  provided  tliese  studen  viih  computer- 
i/ed  college  reierral  -ervices.  Information  obtained  from  a.l  progrn;n  ap- 
plicanls  provided  the  dala  base  for  yearly  descriptive  profiles  of  a  national 
cross-section  of  minority  and  low-incorne  students.  Each  year  approxi- 
mately  40.000  seniors  attending  about  ":000  high  schools  provided  in- 
lorrnatiori  on  their  demographic  characteristics,  high  school  academic  and 
nonacademic  exjKviences.  and  educa!ion:il  and  occupational  aspirations, 
attitudes,  and  values. 

Published  research  reports  are  available  for  the  1^70  througli  1973 
applicant  populations. 


20:3.0/5-7 

Project  TALENT.  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR  Palo 
AJto.  Calif.). 

In  I960.  Project  T.A.LHNT  surveyed  ninth  through  twelfth  grade 
students  at  a  live  percent  str;'Mlkd  random  sample  of  the  nation's  high 
schools  base-year  mforniatio:,  was  collected  on  students'  abililiijs.  socio- 
economic status,  higli  school  curriculum,  and  education  an'l  occupation- 
al interests  and  expectations.  Fach  of  the  four  grade  cohorts  of  .■students 
was  followed  up  one.  five,  and  eleven  yeais  after  I:igh  school  graduation. 
An  18.  or  JO-year  follow-up  is  schedjlcd  to  begin  in  t!ic  near  future. 
Follow-up  survey  questionnaire  responses  provide  dala  on  the  educational. 
i»ccupational.  and  personal  experiences  of  the  sample.  To  ensure  the 
representativeness  of  follo\^-up  respondents,  a  special  sample  of  10.000 
students  C.i'OU  per  grade  cohort!  was  se- '  ted  for  intensive  follow-up 
effort,  about  an  SO  percent  response  rate  was  obtained  for  this  sample. 
Bajed  on  the  special  sample  responses,  weights  were  developed  to  n.akc 
the  follow-up  data  representative  of  ll.e  initial  sample. 

These  data  are  available  in  published  tabulations  and  provide  the 
basis  tor  re.^earct.  rep.nts.  A  comprehensive,  updated  annotated  biblio- 
graphy iS  currently  being  deve!.)pcd  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Re- 
s'Mrch  ( AIR)  staff.  Data  on  the  400 .000  students  in  the  ma.ster  file  .an  be 
o  itained  by  requesting  (  I)  a  special  analysis  which  is  conducted  at  AIR 
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(the  iljij  user  rCwLMvcs  j  computer  prinloul  ol  t'iC  analysis  results).  (2) 
vs tapes  wIulIi  arc  created  at  AIR  to  the  data  u>cr\  sample  and  variable 
^pecI^ic  itions.  .Hid  {^)  public  use  files  which  include  complete  MHiO  and 
i  1  >ear  (olluv^-uj)  data  on  a  representative  set  ot'  1,000  cases  trom  each 
urade  cohort,  and  !-  and  5->ear  tolIo>A. un  data,  as  available,  lor  these 
re^po^uienl^  The  rrttjirt  TALI.XT  Data  Bank  l!andb(H>k  ( AIH.  Palo  Alto. 
Cilituiiua.  provides  irilormaiion  or)  the  sludv,  its  design,  sample, 

available  sariahle*  analysis  corisidcraiiuris.  and  access  to  the  data. 

Set*  j/so  4:1.2^A  lor  the  ge  ^erai  annotation  of  li.is  series.  Oclob-n  Suppl  > 
men;.  Curr-fit  !*optilalK)n  Survey  (CPS).  (U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  Wasli- 
rnglon.  i^.C.) 

Ihe  October  Supplement  o(  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  is 
designed  tn  collect  inlormation  annually  on  the  number  ot  p  rsons  three 
>ea,.  uld  and  over  in  the  n.itioiial  population  enrolled  m  school.  Data  are 
colL\tv;J  b>  interview  with  a  slralilk'd  national  sample  ol'  hou.v/holds. 
Variables  lor  Inch  data  are  available  include  lull-  and  part-time  enroll- 
ment, corufol  and  lyfK  i»l  school.  t'amiK'  and  personal  characteristics; 
plaru  oi  hieh  school  %eniors  lu  attend  college  since  IW73;and  rmancinu 
o!  pnsisocondars  school,  unlv  lor  I^'T.v 

Data  lajies  jo  available  lrt)m  ()clt)ber  I^>(i7.  Several  puolicalion 
series  utili/e  those  data    the  l*-20  (Population  Characteristics)  scries  rcg- 
ularK  issues  reports  un  "School  hnrollrne:.t   Social  and  licon  )nuc  Charac 
(ensiles  ol  Students"  and  "College  Plans  ol  School  Seniors".  The 

(S;k'c1.:!  Studies)  series  has  uKluded  five  reports  on  the  characteristics 
of  Amer'.an  vouth.  person%  aiied  14  to  24.  that  place  particular  eniphasi . 
oil  schi»o|  enrollment 
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Student  Financial  Assistance 


Lois  D.  Rice 


Student  ai  l  t;ikcs  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  and  work- 
study  opportunities  to  help  defray  the  tuition  and  non-tuition 
(livint:)  costs  of  students  attending  colleges  and  universities. 
Student  aid  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States  will  total 
more  than  $12  billion  in  the  academic  year  1 978-79,,  While 
privately  tmanced  scholarships  have  existed  since  the  early 
history  of  American  colleges  government  programs  have 
developed  rapidly  in  the  past  15  years  and  now  dominate  the 
student  aid  picture. 

In  the  early  I970's,  aid  to  students  rather  than  aid  to 
institutions  emerged  as  the  preferred  instrument  of  Federal 
policy  toward  higlier  education.  Federally-sponsored  student 
aid  is  currently  appru:iclung  S7  billion,  most  of  it  directed 
io  undergraduates  from  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
Need-tested'.programs,  designed  to  foster  equal  educational  op- 
portunity by  removing  financial  barriers  and  broadening  access 
and  ebioi^e  in  higher  education,  account  for  more  than  half 
this  totai.  Fligibility  for  such  support  depends  on  the  financial 
circumstances  of  students  and  their  families.  Other  major  Fed- 
eral programs  include  entitlements  for 'special  categories  of 
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stiulcnlN.  ^ulIi  v^'lcrans  afui  Social  Security  l-jncliciarics. 
(  Lirrcnl  Jcbalcs  in  Wa>lpnulon  center  on  altcrnair. c  incch- 
arnsnis  r'>r  Jircctini:  niorc  relief  to  rniiiiile-incoine  sliulcnts 
lliroiii:!!  expansion  ol  neeJ-testeil  proi:rarns  to  aui  families 
iiiulier  on  Mie  niconie  scale,  or  throiigli  a  new  prograrTi  of 
l-ederai  mconvj  tax  ereiiils  tiiat  vvoiilil  he  available,  ir^- 'spective 
of  income.  \o  families  ineurrinu  eollege  expenses 

I  hou.izh  State  uovernments  eontinu'e  to  cliannel  irx  bulk 
of  their  support  for  Iniihcr  education  into  operatini:  ubsiJies 
lor  public  institutions,  the  States  ire  also  becomini:  increa  .iriti- 
ly  committed  to  student  aid.  Nearly  all  States  sponsor  need- 
based  scholarship  prouranis.  many  stimulated  by  the  incentive 
>i  a  5(J-5()  I  ederal  ma^chiriL*  proizrain  autiiori/cc!  by  (  Liress 
in  I'-'^J  Most  States  also  operate  diret:i  or  insured  stuilent 
loan  proiii  'ms.  and  a  rew  have  launched  work-study  plans 
that  supplement  the  I  cvleral  effort  in  Mii.s  area.  In  general, 
there  has  been  a  laek  of  coordination  between  I -ederal  and 
Stale  student  aid  policies  and  programs.  An  inereasing  number 
of  States,  however,  are  adjustinij  the  terms  of  their  iirant  pro- 
i!rams  to  recoi:ni/e  the  I* ederal  Hasic  lulueational  Opportunity 
<irant  proirrani  as  the  foundalion  of  stuvlent  aid.  ^ 

I)es[iite  the  predominant  role  of  tiovernment  in  funding 
student  assistance.  Postsecondar\'  institutions  continue  to  play 
a  critical  role  m  tlie  actual  delivery  of  aid  to  students.  Campus 
aid  administrators  exercisr  considerable  discretion  in  stu- 
blishini:  student  expense  budi:els  and  "packa'^iing"  aid,  com- 
bininL'  iirant  and  self-help  (loan  and  work)  funds  frj.n  a  variety 
of  sources  to  meet  iruu  idual  needs. 

Student  financial  assistance  is  a  relatively  new  field  of 
public  policy  de^  e'opment  aiul  professional  tdministration. 
Much  o\  the  available  literature  consists  of  informally  published 
studies,  monotzraphs.  and  journa'  entries  The  bibliu^-:raphy 
selected  here  uenerally  excludes  such  items  and  toe  uses  primarily 
on  available  publrshed  volumes,  reports,  and  statistical  lefer- 
enccs 

I  he  brbliotiraph V  is  ilivided  into  four  parts: 
(ieneral.    I  his  suiMopic  includes  works  on  student  aid. 
some  ol  which  overlap  witl.  other  topics  (particularly  Topic 
^>  f-inance.  and  Topic  "^i  luluealional  Opportunity). 

(iovcrr)mcnial  Policies.  Includci'  in  rhis  subtopic  are 
studies,   reports,  and   statistical  sources  coneernini:  govern- 
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mental  policies  in  student  aid.  Most  of  these  entries  focus 
primarily  on  Federal  policies.  Few  works  broadly  address 
State  student  aid  issues,  though  a  number  of  individual  State 
studies  are  available. 

Special  Topics  and  special  groups  of  students.  Included 
in  this  subtopic  are  studi*.^  cf  loan  programs,  veterans  education 
and  training,  and  Social  Security  student  benefits,  along  with 
works  or  graduate  students,  minority  students,  and  part-time 
and  independent  students. 

Studies  and  Statistical  Sources.  These  materials  concern 
the  administration  and  delivery  of  student  assistance. 


TOPr^  ORGAMZATION 

21:   Student  r  -^ancial  Assistance 

l.O  General 

2.0  Government  Policy 

3.0  Special  Topics 

4.0  .Administration  and  Delivery  of  Student  Aid 

J  O  GENERAL 
21: 1.0/78-1 

Toward  Equal  .Access.  Humphrey  Doermann,  14."  pp.  (College 
r.nirance  f:.\amin:>tion  Board,  New  York). 

This  small  volume  makes  a  forceful  and  timely  plea  lo  policy  makers 
anil  educational  leaders  to  continue  the  national  effort  toward  equal  edu- 
cational opportL'nity,  The  plight  of  the  children  of  the  poor  has  long  been 
the  focus  >(  Humphrey  Doermann's  writings,  and  once  ag  Jn  he  ably  pur- 
sues this  interest  while  others  dwell  on  the  so<alled  plight  )f  the  ''middle- 
class  **  As  L*  nermann  says,  'the  issues  raised  in  this  book  •  e  ones  that  run 
•Jeep  in  our  history.  Their  resolution  during  the  next  few  years  will  help 
determine  how  well  our  training  institutions  and  our  economy  can  adapt 
to  sharp  dt  .iiogryphic  change,  and  at  the  same  time  act  with  "ncss  to- 
ward new  generations  of  young  adults.  The  issues  merit  our  most  thought- 
ful attention,  without  delay." 

Doermann's  is  not  an  emotional  plea.  He  well  documents  his  argu- 
ments with  SiUtistical  analyse?  and  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  high 
school  graduates  by  aptijude  and  family  income  from  1^64-84.  Djawing 
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on  a  survey  o:  hii^h  sch.u>l  coun^clurs.  DDcrinaiin  U)und  ihai  ihcrc  are  siill 
ncail>  200.000  ijualir'icd  ymir^  people  whu  are  noi  in  posisnjondary  edu- 
caUuri  because  ihe\  lack  riu)ney  The  enri)llineni  i>I  ihese  siudenis.  often 
uneniploycd  uiidereinpii>yed .  would  ru)i  only  be  ^ood  public  policy  in 
D»)efinarui\  view,  bui  also  WDuld  cushton  some  seciors  ol  higher  education 
airaiiisi  piujccicd  efuollnK-ni  declines  duiinvi  ihe  noM  decade. 


21  1.0/78.2 

The  Lffcci  of*  Rising  Costs  on  College  Choice,  Ricliard  R.  Spies. 
(^^>  pp.  iCollcLjc  lintriiiicc  Lxamination  Board.  New  York), 

:\{  the  behest  ol  the  C  onsortium  on  Financing  Higlier  Education  - 
.1  Ml  nip  t)i  .U)  selective,  expensive,  private  instiiuiions  Rich^rd  R.  Spiet"? 
.Associ.ile  Pr{»vos*.  at  Princeton  I  inversity,  investigated  the  l^)7(>  college 
applic.ition  deci:»ions  oi  about  2,500  higli  school  students  drawn  from  the 
U:\y  I-S  percent  scorers  on  scholastic  apiiuide  tests.  He  particularly  exan:- 
ined  th«'  likehhni)ii  i)t  ihcir  ap[>lying  to  the  27  institutions  which  cost  at 
IlMsI  y\0(JU  in  and  whose  sludents  had  median  combined  SAT 

^corcs^)I  I  ..^00  i«' more  in  h^70.  ^> 

Spies  found  that  acadeimc  ability,  as  me'-.ured  by  SAT  scores,  is 
ihc  ^Inglc  iiio>i  important  laclor  in  deciding  whether  to  apply  lo  a  selec- 
tive, high  »..os[  instilution.  f-or  example,  he  computed  that  it  would  take  a 
s^U.OOO  increase  in  family  mcome  lo  eijual  a  100  poini  scoie  increase  in 
.il  fee  ting  the  ,ii>phcation  probabiliTV  of  a  i  ,.>00  SAT  scorer  with  a  $20,000 
t,tinily  income  He  also  found  il'at  Ingh  S.AT  scorers  (1,-^00  and  above) 
v».efc  »rnout  twice  as  likely  140  percent  against  20  percent)  to  apply  oi'^ly  to 
private  in  .!itulioi'>  as  lo  app!y  only  lo  public  instilutions.  Spies  concludes 
that  lor  [iigfi-ability  students,  ihe  applicant's  own  ability  and  percepti  jn  of 
the  academic  reputation  of  rhe  institution  were  "much  more  important 
m  l^lie  choice  ot  a  college  than  the  tlnaiicial  considerations  of  price  and  in- 
cnnre  *.  aiid  th«i  this  cc»nciusion  getierally  app.ies  tt>  subgroups  ( race.  sex. 
religion,  etc  I  .is  well  as  to  the  uroup  as  a  whole. 

I  iiderlyir-^  ;he  Spies  ciMicIusion  is  an  assumption  on  Ins  part  that 
the  lin.mcial  aid  pi>licy  at  most  i»f  the  .selective,  higli-cost  instithiions  is 
il-rsigrK'il  to  ne'.:[r,ih/e  the  ettects  ot  income  diffeiences  for  low-  and 
niiiiille  irkome  ,ipplii  ant-  the  report  does  not  attemf>i  to  i»:ca,ure  the  ini- 
Pjl:  ol  fK'i  pricing  Jitlerences  on  the  probability  ot  applying.  Spies  ac- 
kmmledgjs  \)iiiei  litinrations  of  his  study.  He  coneeniraies  only  on  high 
ability  ^rudenl^  m  some  highly  selective  insiirutions  and  relies  heavily  on 
mtiiiiiile  rciire   loii  ioclinKpies  with  then  statistical  limitations 

.Still,  this  Is  A  careful,  solid,  and  extremely  wcll-writien  :,ludy  that 
makes  Je:ir  il>'*  ha/ar  i>  of  geiierali ''iig  about  the  responses  ot  parents  and 
si'.Uients  ro  rising  ^.ollege  costs 
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In  Topic  I-iiumLV.  David  BrcMicman  discusses  three  pubiica- 
lions  that  are  also  critical  ta  .m  luulerstandiiii;  of  sIp  jnt  H- 
nance:  9:4.3/74;  9:1.0/73;  9:1.0/73-:.  They  arc  listed  below 
with  a  lew  additional  notes. 

Paying  for  College:  Financing  Education  at  Nine  Private  Insti- 
lutions.  Sloan  Study  Consortium.  137  pp.  (UnivciNity  Press  of 
New  }-.ngland.  Hanover.  NMI.). 

An  Ojvid  HreiKTiun  notes  m  Ins  jnnoljiion.  the  Cons(u:ainrs 
riiuncul  Jid  icirornrucndjiii^rji/sircss  the  iniporuncc  ol  lojns  in  lurMCing 
sliidcriis.  pjrliculjily  those  in  hi^h.o•>:  collcjics.  Rjihcr  llun  j  eoniplc'cly 
new  rcdcral  Iujm  iiicchjnisni,  the  (\)nsorluim  suggested  ciijngcs  in  the 
exisiing  (M.jrjMtccd  SiuCciu  Lojp  (GSl.)  j.  J  Njiion;d  Direei  Student 
Loan  (NOSL)  programs  thai  .vould  crKoui ago  greater  paitieipation  ofet  u- 
calional  instil :itions  as  leni'ers  a:ui  more  uniform  piaetices  jmong  State 
uuaramce  agencies.  Ihr  ^(  nsortiuin  also  recommended  longer  and  more 
tlexihlc  repaymer.f  s  i  cdriles  jnd  iho  evcniu:il  consolidation  of  NDSL  and 
CSI.  Programs.  P(^'.c>  makers  arc  still  debating  these  proposals. 

Financing  Fostsccondary  Educati  )n  in  the  United  States.  Na- 
tional ^oniniission  on  the  I'inancing  of  Postsccondary  Educa- 
tion. 44:  pp.  (U.S.  Ciovernnicnt  Printing  Ofticc,  Washington 
DC). 

David  Brcncman  points  m  his  ann.itaiiun  the  Commissioirs 
principal  weakness  its  use  of  outdated  Jala  in  a  model  of  studen:  re- 
sponsc  to  vri.  changes.  For  :hose  concerned  with  tb  :  tlowof  studcnisinto 
posi... 'frond jry  education,  there  are  still  other  shortcomings  in  the  Com- 
nussion\  :ipproach\;rid  model.  I  ;rst.  the  Commission  defines  equal  op. 
porliiniiv  simplv  as  the  ^abihty  each  individual  to  enroll  \v.  Sf}jnc  form 
ot  post.M'Cc.nd.try  educatMMi'**  rather  than  in  any  form  suited  to  personal 
need.s,  carubihties  and  mMi,ya!ioM  I  nrollmeni  lestricied  to  some  and  not 
jII  suitable  instiiutions  is  mheren..y  uneciiial  Second,  the  Commission', 
model  ormis  several  i  tayiors  that  inJluence  enrollment  decisions  such 
as  >e\,  parental  -!iic  :it>n.  race,  ms  'utional  locaimn.and  curncular  of- 
lermes 

Higher  Educatton:  Who  Pays?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should  Pay?. 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  I-:uucalion.  190  pp.  (McCraw- 
Ihil  Bo  )k  Co..  Ncu  Vork). 

As  David  Breneman  notes  in  his  aniiotalit)n.  the  C  ortiimssion  pio 
posed  a  redistribution  n\  public  subsidies  from  high  to  low  lau.ie  groups 
>n  tfi  -  torni  ol  strident  assistance  Consistent  svith  its  previous  studies,  the 

•  • ^ -..v«wvi   ,»iM  uiMvMug  oi  (lie  rie.   federal  Basic  Grants 
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pruv^rani  aiiJ  revision  v)l  lis  ••iMlf-of-cosl**  provision  which  alYc;;*^  low-in- 
curne  sii'dcnis  in  low  cost  insiiiuiions;  a  larger  lederai  niatchirig  ot  State 
scholarsh  p  programs  JesijzneJ  to  enC(Hirage  enrollineni  in  Uv:  private 
sector,  a'ld  the  estabhshnieiit  of  a  National  S'udcni  Loan  Bank. 

2V:1.0/71  . 

New  Approaches  to  S:»idcnl  Financial  Aid.  Report  of  th<.'  Panel 
on  Student  F-Viancial  Net  I  Analysis.  133  pp.  (College  i'-ntrance 
I'xaminalion Jioard.  New  York). 

Since  tlrei^Iounding  »)l  the  C'ollei;*'  Scliolarship  Service  (CSS)  in 
financial  as^istance  has  been  incieasio^ly  awarded' to  students  on  'jasis 
ol  demonstrated  need  Now  about  5.000  iristitution?..  nearly  iwo-Iiiirds  of 
the  States,  and  numerous  private  agencies  use  ilie  CSS  to  cornpuic  "need  '. 
rneaoing  the  dill'ereiice  between  student  and  pa:-:ntai  abihiy  lo  pay  (a  sub- 
jeciive  deteniiiriationj  and  cost  ot' ajtteiida:.ee  ( a  conip jrativ;;Iy  objective 
lact) 

This  report  is  tlie  w,^>rk  of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  cliaireU  by  the  late 
Allan  M  Cartter  and  appointed  by  the  College  Board  in  PJfj')  ''to  review 
w  K  h  m  t  h e  c  u  r  r  e n  t  f  r  a  i  n e  o  f  r e  I  c  r  e n  c e  o  t  parcpi  tal  responsihUi n  t  h  c  p  r c  >c  n  t 
CSS-^vstem  "  * 


il  saw  an  emerging  shift  from  parental  to  social  resporisibiliry-for  h:gi>er 
educational  costs  especially  as  more  low-income  studenis  entered  college. 
Tl\e  allocation  of  responsibilitv  among  the  three  groups  that  pay  r:iicnts. 
students  and  socrety  is  at  the  cmter  of  itiday's  debate  over  tjie  Ibrm  and 
direction  nf  student  tuinnce 

Amoni:  Its  numerous  rci  i>.  "  lendations  for  the  CSS.  the  Panel  urged 
.idditinnal  aid  for  Iv"a  income  students  through  inclusion  ot*  a  "negative 
cuiitnbututn"  jiui  a  retiuction  m  their  expected  ct)nr ribution  to  e<iiica- 
tumal  expenses  frori  siiuimer  earnings.  Following  the  Panel's  sugiiestions. 
tlie  CSS  adopted  the  "negative  contribution",  but  it  lias  not  been  widely 
used  by  mstitutions  or  m  pubhc  programs  designed  to  enhance  educational 
opportunities  for  the  neediest  studejMs.  The  Panel  also  recommended  the 
II. corporation  ol  estimales  >f  I'uiure  earnings  and  living  costs  into  needs 
analysis  Such  estimates,  in  the  Panel's  view,  were  realistic  and  just,  but 
havi*  never  been  attempted  iri  [>ractice. 

The  Panel's  most  signiticarit  ct)ntribution  lies  outside  its  review  of 
needs  anaK  nis  Lsing  survey  data  supplied  by  coiieges.  the  Panel  lound 
thar  need  as  the  primarv  ieterininant  of  aid  !s  a  "hoped  for"  goal  and  iu>i 
a  reality  N\)t  onK  were  significar»t  resources  allocated  without  regard  to 
need  or  national  purpose,  but  also  high  iu"*d  was  a  deterrent  to  admissitin 
for  many  luw  income  students:  when  they  were  admitted  and  given  aid.  it 

The  r  iiuOd 


Panel  was  clearly  troubled  by  the  limits  of  its  ch  .  ^e.  becau.e 
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i\iM  rcccipi-  ut  :risiiuiti()nall>  conirollcd  i)r  adininisicred  gram  aid  cun-A 
jiiuics  lu  h.y  hh'.!:I\- onrcLlicd  with  student  ability  as  measured  hy  tesi 
scores  irid  lir^h  ^dh  n]  snides  Institutions  siill  aununistcr  large  ^urns  of 
pubh.  iMuMk-N.  au^i  there  have  bcjh  tew.  it  any .  r^vent  studies  that  cDnira- 
ilicf  ihe  (  jrtter  Panel's  llndini's.  In  tact.  sDine  recent  studies  dcnionstraie 
tlijt  with  nicre.uod  f  ederal  lunds.  insututiuns  are  ir  .easin^ly  usinu  th^-ir 
"\^n  uinJs  lo  .iu.ird  aid  wiihour  rcrvrence  to  need 


21:10,70 

Aspirations.  iMiroiimcnis.  and  Resources,  Jos  ph  Froomkin. 
151  pp  Its  (iDVcrnmcnt  Printiniz  OtTice.  WashiRiilon,  D.C.). 

While  the  .H]ih<»r  JescribcrN' this  publualioii  as  a  niDiiograoh.  ii  is  ac- 
!uali\  J  leiit'thv  siiid>  deMuned  to  pro|ect  toi  the  next  decade  the  levpl  of 
l  eder.il  experulii iircN  rcqHired  lo  meet  the  aspirations  o\  Americans  for 
blither  eduv.iiion.  to  support  the  national  goal  ot  equal  opportuniiy.  and 
Im  maini.iiii  ifie  ipi.ility  .ind  vubility  ot  colleges  and  universiiies,  h  is  re- 
quiied  readniL-  tor  .ill  ^tlIdenN  oi  hiuher  L-d;'.aiion  not  merely  iJiose  con- 
ccriK-..  Mth  ^Indent  tlnance 

Jo^,•:)^l  I  roonikm.  jn  econoiniN'i.  is  a  solid  and  meticulous  anai/sl--, 
kcre.ulinj  Hiis  well-written  and  lucivl  Niudy  several  years  after  pubiic;ition> 
•  -ric  In  rruck  bv  the  .iccur.ic;  i>r  his  pri)iectioMs  ot'  today's  demand  for 
blither  edncjfion.  enrollmentN.  progrim  costs,  jiid  manpower  needs. 
I  roiMiikin  turcNau  .i  creeping  "nuddle-income-squee/e**  in  meeting  in- 
.re.iMng  o^llcge  o-st  Me  Mi^^esteil  jiternative  subsidy  mech.imsnls  thai 
niigiii  w"l!  h.ive  temperej.price  increases  an.i  possibly  tl.e  current  •"nuddle- 
class  re'.oit "  .in 

I  ronnikm  dociiinemN  the  chiingmg  character  ot' the  higher  education 
poptilaiioM  the  riNirig  .ispir:iii.  ':s  i»t  women.  mnu>rities  and  especially  the 
wcw  -iNpiraiioriN  .>|  ifi,-  ^lukhCn  ol  th*.  poor  and  blue-collar  workers.  He 
ciejiK  dt  ineN  L-qual  opportumiv  as  the  adnevemenl  of  parity  of  low- 
m.ume  NtudeniN  with  high  nio)me  Ntudenis  in  their  r^'es  and  timing  of 
e.Mr..ilnienf  m  liiiiher  iihujtiiMi  and  m  their  patterns  of  attendance. 

l  ike  the  e:nl>  ,^a^tK'gle•  reporjs  and  the  Rivlin  Report,  published 
.ilm..st  simultaneousK  with  audy.  l-roomkin  jncludes  that  expanded 
l  ederai  stiideni  aNsi^tancc  -s  :hc  most  promising  device  to  overcome  un- 
equal  opporiuruties 

I  hr-  \.)Iuine  Ikin  four  pariN  P  :t  I  uses  a  demand  m(.)del  and  an  equal- 
\\\  uh.ilei  fn.Mc.r  Nouai  de::iand  tor  higher  education .  Py^A  II  describes 
the  di'.e!>i!\  ot  the  poNi >,ccondar>  NVNtem.  its  costs,  subsitlies  to  students, 
.iirruulat  ot'erin-N.  and  admiNNi(»n>  [M)|icies.  Part  III  focuses  on  graduate 
'/duLafi.>n  and  ilu-  r^^ov  .uul  vuin  Iim  geneial  institutional  aid.  Pari  IV 
eNtiiiLif-N  the  :  riaiKial  needN  ol  NiudeniN  and  institutions  and  discu«;ses 
aliern.iii\c  IcvK  u:  I  cderai  Niippoit  lor  higher  education. 
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21:2.0/77  y 
Postsecondary  Education:  The  Current  Federal  Role  and  Alter- 
native Appros^ches,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  5^  nn  (U.S. 
Government  Printingpffice,  Washington;  D.C.). 

Budget  issue  papers  such  ^  this,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO).  typically  describe  options  open  to  the  Congress  t'oi 
a  particular  ilscal  year,  with  the  choice  of  subject  matter  and  the  range  of 
described  options  depending  on  CBO  judgments  about  timeliness  and 
plausibility.  This  budget  issue  paper,  for  example,  was  cast  in  terms  of 
possible  student  aid  appiopnation  action*^  for  the  Federal  fiscaKyear  that 
began  on  October  1.  ">77  ' 

But  laiii  year's  CBO  papers  are  ^ot  necessarily. like  last  week's  news- 
r  ^P'-rs,  for  in  mtroducing  perishable  budget  options  CBO  often  provides 
a  stage-setting  discussion  of  contmuing  value  Tor  reseajchers.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  this  paper  »:>  of  enduring  interest. 

/  Thex  paper  first  establishes  a>conceptual  frspiework  for  classifying 
Federal  higher  education  goals,  firi'ding  them  to^be  1)  the  provision  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  2)  easing  the  financial  burden  r.f  college 
attendance. '^jnd  3)  maintaining  and  improving  education  institutions.  The 
paper  then  examines  the  current  state  of  affairs  and  demonstrates  that  op- 
portunity is  not  yet  equal,  suggests  that  net  college  charges  faced  by  low 
and  moderate  iricome  families  have  declined  as  a  percent  of  family  income 
m  recent  year§  and  have  been  stabi*  ^or  middle-income  families,  and  ex- 
presses a  courteous  dubiety  that  the  ...lancial  plight  of  the  higher  cduca- 
ti  )n  enterprise  is  worsening.  Finally,  before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of 
fiscal  1978  options,  the  paper  touches  on  the  impact  of  Federal  spending 
IP  achieving  higher  education  goals.  The  author  describes  patterns  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and-  of  shifts  in  student  enrollments  among  income  classes 
and  institutions,  but  ultimately  states  no  conclusion  as  to  whether  any  of 
the  perceived  chajige^  are  attribuUble  to  Federal  financial  interventions. 

21:2.0/76 

Congress  and  the  Cdllegfcs.  Lawrence  E.  Gladieux'and  Thomas 
R.  Wolanin.  273,  pp.  (D.C.  .Heath  and  Company,  Lexington, 
Mass.).  '  * 

This  IS  a>*ase  study  of  Federal  higher  education  policymajcing  which 
ti>cu.scs  on  the  debate  and  tensions  among  members  of  Congress,  educa- 
tiona!  associations  and  the  Executive  Branch  during  the  1972  reauthoriza- 
tion ol  the  Mi»»her  Hducation  Act.  The  authors,  each  active  participants  in 
the  debate,  interviewed  more  than.  65  men  and  women  in  the  Congress. 
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the  l-.\CLunyi'  Branch,  <»n  campuses,  in  lujihcr  cducafion  associaiions  arid 
pt^hcy  i;ri)iips  iv-  v.  riic  one  dI  ihe  oniv  >ysiernanc  siudies  of  ihc  ^orinula- 
Unv  ni  Federal  higher  edueaiioi'  pohcy. 

The  jiiihors  uoi  i^nly  pb  e  ihe  ^^72  legislaiion  wiihin  an  hisioneal 
cnnicxi  oil!  also  wiihin  ihe  coniexi  ut'  oiher  doniesiic  pv)hcy  iniiianves 
during  ill.'  Nixon  era.  Jhe  aufluirs  delily  and  dramancally  poriray  ihe 
issues,  ihe  conuuversv  and  nianeuverini:  ani;)ng  ihe  many  pariieipanis. 

ui  the  ouicDine  ol  the  P^7:  sirugg'e  The  events  of  ihai  year  marked  a 
'  Mupleie  luin  'm  f  ederal  higher  educaUon  pohcy  from  emphasizing  aid 
lo  uisiiiiilions  u>  empha  ,i/ing  aid  lo  siudenis  The  centerpiece  of  ihe  legis- 
hiiiim  was  ihe  newlv  aiii'io  vd  piogram  v)l  Basic  l.dueaiional  Opporiu- 
ruly  grants  Thai  program,  luialing  more  ihan  S2  billion  m  l\!,cal  is 
now  the  principal  vehicle  for  Federal  support  of  posisecondary  education. 


Sec  also:  9  2  078  Federal  Assistance  tor  I'oMsecondarv  !:ducation:  Op- 
i'«>ns  N>r  Fiscal  Year  h^^^'/C  ongressional  Budget  Otiice.  6*?  pp.  (U.S.  Gov. 
ermneru  Frinimg  Ottice,  Washington.  D.C). 


Set'  j/^o  9:6.0/A  3  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Gram 
PrograIn^.  ^Jih  Annual  Survey.  \'ni-7S  Academic  Year  54  pp.  (Illinois 
Stale  Scholarsiiip  Comniission.  Deerl'i^ld I. 


See  diso:  ^-20.75  The  I'edeial  Role  in  Fosisecondary  l-ducation:  Untln- 
isheJ  Business,  h>"^-M>Sii  Tarnegie  Council  on  I'olicy  Studies  in  Higher 
F.diication.  ^'"^  rp.  (Jo^^ey-Bass  ^  ni  f  rancisco). 


Seejtso  9  2  0/71  i  iLancing  Higher  F:ducaiion:  Alternatives  t'or  the  Fed- 
eul  ..overnineni.  .M  I)  Orwing.  cd.  .^^HJ  pp.  (American  College  lesling 
Frouram.  lo^^a  City). 


21:2075 

Federal  Stiulciu  A!vsLstance:  A  Review  i;f  Title  IV  of  the  Hiuhcr 
tdiicniion  Act.  Ci)iis(irtiuni  o\\  Fiiuincini:  Hi^iier.  FAliicatioiu 
s:  pp.  »  I  '.ii^  T^;ity  Puss  of  New  linrJaiui.  llanovci.  NJF). 

liiu  Is  .1  :cpori  ..f  :  >  leading  privaie  insiiiiiiions  member^  of  the 
Corisorruim  on  Financing  I hgher  I  dncaiion  (COFIIF)  whi.-i'  agreed  upon 
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and  prc%ciitcd  lo  the  Congress  reconinienduiioiis  for  needed  change m  ihe 
Title  IV  Federal  student  aid  prut»riinis.  COFHI:  sougJit  tc  'nakc  the  Federal 
programs  equitable  and  coherent,  as  well  as  more  effective  vehicles  of 
^oclal  policy.  In  his  forward  to  the  report  David  Truman,  then  President 
ot  Mount  I iolyoke  Colleue  and  COFHF  Chairman,  stated: 

We  believe  that  effective  programs  of  student  assistance  arc 
a  critical  need  iVai  must  be  met  if  the  society  ii  not  to  suf- 
fer irreparable  loss.  This  report  cannot  claim  to  provide  a' 
linal  aiuwcr  to  ih;n  need  ll  ih)es  represent,  however  a  care- 
full)'  studied  and  fulls  debated  ellurl  to  provide  a  l)iue,Hinl 
f  T  a  sludenl  aid  structure  ih.ii  lakes  into  account  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  all  t>  }Vs  of  students  m  all  kinds  ot' post- 
secondary  msliluiions 

The  re['>ri  fulTills  il>  own  goals.  I'nder  the  able  direction  of  Richard 
J  Kariisden.  the  ('onM)riiiim  rose  above  iiisliuitional  sell  .nieresis  and  pro- 
ducci!  a  balanced  and  fiscally  prudent  set  of  recommendations. designed 
r.)  enhance  sTudent  access  and  choice  in  posisecondary  education.  It  is  a 
detailed  and  well  orgam/ed  report  with  tour  parts.  One  is  devoted  to  each 

mI  Fciieral  siudeiii  a  I^  arue  grants,  work.  :iiu!  loans  and  a  final 
p.irt  surmiiari/e>  the  re>.i>iiifnjiKi.iiions  and  estmia'os  tlieir  cosin.  The  le* 
port  .i!no  CMnt.uns  use'  i!  appendices  th.ii  sh'"v  the  poieiilial  iiipaci  ol  the 
proprsaU  on  studerHs  and  diftering  i>  pes  of  insiiiuiions. 

\i\  I'art  I  Uic  Coiist»riium  su::gc>ts  a  ne\^  tebiionsliip  among  the 
tiirce  T  itle  grant  prograln^  lia^lc  luhicaiion  il  Opporlurni>  Grants 
(BFO(i)  Would  foster  .iccesN  b\  meeting  i)  *  rather  uniform  rion-insiruc' 
iional  co>i.  ili.ii  students  (acc  wherever  lhe\  attend  college :  Supplemen- 
iar>  J.dncational  OpporiurniN  (iiants  (.SF.Od >  and  State  Student  Incentive 
(iianis  (SSKii  woulif  loster  student  choice  by  focusing  on  tuition  and  fees 
*>r  HistruLiional  LO>ts  t>l  .itieiul.mce.  BFC)(i's  and  SI.OCi  s  would  both  be- 
come national  ciititlemeiH  progiains  In  this  part  of  the  report  the  Con- 
sortium also  re^')mineiuled  the  eliiiiinaiiori  ol  the  conlioversi..!  half-cost 
provision  m  tlie  lilDd  program  which  \vould  benefit  low-jrKome  students 
in  low-cost  msirlui! oris 

In  r.irts  II  and  III.  ilie  consortium  urged  a  significant  scli-hclp  ex- 
pectation tiorii  studeniN  receiving  Fi'deral  grants,  suggested  an  increase  m 
the  emploNcr  sii.ite  o|  rhe  Work  Stiid>  program,  and  consolidation  of  the 
Naf'orial  Ducl;  Stu^lent  Loan  (M)Sl.)  aiul  (iuaianteed  Student  Loan 
fdSi  V\  proi:iarn>  into  one  >inglc.  i.ifu  il  .iiul  co>t  eiVcctive  pr(»gram  tluit 
mig.ht  .iNo  inchule  lleaith  Proics>ions  loans.  Short  ol  consolidation.  il",e 
Consoriuni  asked  poMlN makers  to  conform  tlie  interest  rales,  repayment 
peiriiiN  and  'ji.u'^  .ind  lorbearancc  pro\i>ioris  ol  the  >eveial  lo.in  programs. 

Main  ol  {"Ol  fl!  \  propos.ils  gameil  the  suppori  of  oiher  policy 
■.zroupN  and  >ome  ediK.itiorral  associations.  .Slill.  ihc  report  had  little 
Hi.pac^  on  (  or^iiress  \lo>i  recommond.ilions  tor  substantive  change  tailed 
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during  ihc  I^^7e)  rcjuthori/jiion.  when  ihc  Congic^s  decided  lo  coniinii* 
lolling  ihe  new  progpjins  ii  hjd  juihorized  in  1972  and  ''linker**  wiili  the 
older  ones 

Title  IV  IS  suli  J  pjichwurk  (luili.  and  if  Congress  decides  lo  weave 
a  >niooiher  cloili  ii  iiui)  wani  lo  consider  seriously  ihe  reasoned  COFHh 
recommendation^  during  ihe  upcoming  reauiliori/ain^n  ot  ilie  Higher 
hducaiion  Act. 


21:2.0/70 

Quality  and  Equality;  Revised  Recommendations:  New  Levels 
ol  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher  Education.  Carnegie  Coni- 
niission  on  Higher  iducMtion.  A  Supplement  to  the  1968 
Special  Report.  37  ^.p.  (.McCiraw-llill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

Ihis  IN  J  bnef  Nupp'jmeni  !•>  the  (*omnusMon*!>  l'»68  report  Qitalitv 
and  lAfuality:  \c\v  I.fvch  of  Federal  Rcspffusibilin'  for  Higher  Education. 
It  should  be  read  in  ct'iijiiiictHJii  with  that  earher  report.  Once  again  the 
(  «nnn;ission  sets  the  ;uhievcmeiit  of  equal  educational  opporiuiniy  as 
t'.  illghe^l  priorit>  .iiul  urges  ik-u  and  increased  level!>  of  Ntudeni  assis- 
t.tncc*  With  this  supplena-ni.  the  f  oiiimission  g.jve  new  toice  to  two  of  its 
cjtlior  pri.p(>^.iU  uliich  \^c;e  hc^'iiwung  to  divide  meinhers  of  key  Congres* 
sioM.!!  ^uiniuitrces  jud  tlie  lui-hcr  education  comniuiiiiy  ii>clf  a  program 
«tl  liasiv,  opp,)[iunity  gi.tnts  ro[  low  .md  nn)de!;ite  income  siude'':\  and 
\f»si  ut  cdu^aiMn"  alK»\.^.iiuc^  im  insHiuiiouN  hwscd  on  the  iuiir«:er  u\' 
enrolled  :^^\\\  iLVipieiils 

I  ftdcr  Ihe  levised  pn  pos.ils.  the  ('onimisM»Mi  made  no  di>imciion  be- 
i\veen  the  .iintumt  tM  h.\sw  gfanis  .i\Jilable  to  lower  and  upper  division 
s:udeiUs  All  eligible  undei 'graduates  woukl  -ceive  giants  up  to  a  Sl.OUO 
.  saximum  per  year.  .\Uk}.  unlike  Quality  anil  lufualtly,  tfic  revised  report 
argueti  :hji  sUuleiitN  in  appioyed  piopiietary  and  vocational  schools 
shoukl  he  eligible  lt)r  hederai  aid  a  change  la»er  adopted  by  Congress 
for  all  Iille  l\'  student  .'iid  piogianiNin 

Ji  expand  the  range  «>f  institutional  npiions  loi  needy  students, 
the  C.nnmissioii  siiessed  again  the  need  tor  a  Nafio:Lil  Student  L)an  Bank 
«>:  ii  least  the  estabUshmeni  ol  a  sec»Muiary  u>an  market  iluou^h  the 
».h.irtei  t»(  A  "N  ition.il  Stu.leiit  I  oan  .Association  **  A  sect)ndary  market 
be».jme  .i  lealit^  m  PTJ  \vhen  the  Cougiess  established  the  Student  Loan 
Market  ni:  A.sso^ ;.itioii  tSalhe  Mae).  Hut  the  legislation  creatiiv»  Sallie  Mae 
did  not  empower  »  to  make  direct  loans,  that  Ci)mmissioii  suggestion  is  an 
I'le.i  whose  time  rias  lor  ;et  come 

While  [jit).?  tills  iep»>rt's  piup»>sals  woiiKl  incicase  tl  .  -vels  of 
>u['fn)rt  ,..r  pr* »gr jn.s  ear liei  rectMumeiuled .  Uie  (  omi;^ssi<ui  re-  seddt-wn- 
^^.ard   rr<»m  "^OO  it>  netw-en  IM)  and"    SO  ll;e  number  of  ne\^  2'>eai  col- 
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Iei»es  rc:;iiired  m  :hc  !^>7U*s  and  urged,  instead,  the  eslablishmeni  of- 50 
Mew  urban  4'yejr  colleges  i<>  meet  the  needi;  of  nielropolii an  areas. 

21:2  0/69 

Toward  a  Long-Ranjj;e  Plan  for  Federal  Financial  Support  for 
Higher  Education.  U.S.  Dcpariincnt  of  Health,  hducation.  and 
Welfare.  "3  pp.  (U.S.  ( Jovernnieiit  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
DC) 

Tills  piiblicaiiDn.  usually  called  the  Rivlin  Report  after  Alice  M. 
Rivlin.  then  .Assistant  Setretary  for  Planning  and  l:valuation  at  HHW.  was 
Issued  at  liic  end  ol  tlic  Johnson  .Administration.  Its  tlrsl  priority .  and  by 
lar  lis  most  expensive  reeomiiiendarion  the  equ  ili/.ation  of  postsecondary 
educational  opportunity  by  .i.ants  to  remove  tlnancial  barriers  built  on 
tJic  Cirne^ie  Commission's  i^?(>S  recornmendeu  grant  program,  was  sub* 
sequent K  embraced  bv  the  Nixim  Administration,  enacted  b;,  the  Con- 
iif'.'ss  in  M^^I.and  has  remained  the  Pederal  Clovcrnment's  announced  first 
pfioTity.m  this  tk-ld  thuui^houi  the  P>70's. 

ilie  Rivhn  Report  is  a  remarkably  lucid  and  pcrc^^ptive  analysis  and 
lorccoi  oi  tlie  hedera!  role  m  supportinii  liiiiher  edujation.  irrespective  of 
Its  rccuinmendaiions.  it  is  a  model  of  what  iiovcrnmenl  reports  ought  to 
bi-  a  summarv  fh.it  .^ummari/es.  a  list  t)f  crisplv  stated  p(>licy  objectives, 
a  laci-tille*!  des^iiption  ot  the  cur  rent  stale  of  the  •  ubjeci  <in  this  instance, 
hiuher  education  in  the  '.iie  P>6()*s).  an  explicit  discussion  of  major  issues 
and  ahernaii^es.  .i  sel  ot  articulateil  priorities  and  recommendations,  and 
a  ■.onchisitin  that  not  onlv  .onnects  lecommendalions  to  objectives  but 
si.itcs  ihcH  •stimaied  costs  ovli  lime. 

A  distiniiuishiiu'  chai.icie.Mstrc  of  the  Rivlm  Report  is  the  absence  of 
blandness.  it  snaps  a:  d  crackles  Though  by  r^o  nieans  have  all  its  recom- 
tneiuljtiuns  hecn  .idopted  tor  example,  the  pro[M)sals  lor  more  financial 
suppof  n\  graduate  education  it  clearly  had.  and  still  lias,  a  convinCiiiu 
and  .  ersu.isivc  messaiic  tor  pi^Iicv  makers.  Its  coiumuinjr  vitality  is  e.xempli- 
tie  J  in  ilie  lepori's  discussion  of  a  national  stuileni  huii  bank,  the  possi- 
b    {  .  ol   afiich  remains  active !y  on  the  legislative  ai:*nda  of  the  late 

l^^'^U's 
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Quality  and  L<)uality:  New  Lev ds  of  Federal  Responsibility  for 
Higher  rducation.  Uarnc^jie  Conunission  on  Higher  1-dueation. 
54  pp,  (  Me(iiaw-flill  Book  Co..  New  V'.)rkl. 

Piis  'he  (  arneiiie  (*<)minissiorrs  fust  report,  and  it  announced 
a  positiun  jikI  set  ot  pohcv  direcln>ns  from  which  the  Commission  and  its 
su«.cesst)r  Hinlv,  the  (  arricJ'ie  (*<>uncil.  have  never  deviated,  liach  body 
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emphasized  that  the  nation's  first  priority  is  to  fulfill  its  promise  of  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity.  As  the  title  of  tht  :pon  implies,  the  Com- 
mission saw  no  tension  between  quality  and  equality.  "Strong  institu- 
tions." it  said,  "could  ;ict  energetically  and  aggressively  to  open  new  chan- 
nels to  equality  of  opportunity." 

The  Commission  recognized  and  sought  to  preserve  the  traditional 
roles  of  States  and  the  private  sector  in  financing  higher  education.  It  saw 
limits,  however,  to  these  resources.  Thus  in  this  and  subsequent  r-rports. 
the  Commission  advocated  an  expanded  yet  budgctarily  realistic  role  for 
the  F.  Jeral  riovermnent  in  financing  higher  education. 

Quality  and  Equality  uocuments  the  Federal  involvement  in  higher 
education  during  the  late  1 960*s  and  suggests  at  least  a  tripling  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  by  1976-77.  a  target  that  would  "not  penalize  other  urgent  na- 
ti(»nal  priorities."  In  considering  an  enlarged  Federal  role,  the  Con^mission 
discussed  proposals  for  tuition  tax  credits  and  dismissed  them  as  regres- 
sive  It  also  rejected  general  support  of  institutions.  Neitlier.  in  its  view, 
would  assure  exjunsion  of  programs  and  priorities  of  primary  national 
concern.  The*.c  p/jsitions  wore  controversial  Tlie  higher  education  com- 
munity represented  by  Washington-based  associations  favored  general 
institutional  support.  In  making  its  proposals,  the  Commission  was  living 
up  to  Its  mandate  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  speak  about  higher 
education,  its  needs  and  its  contributions,  in  relation  to  the  nation's  social 
concerns  and  purposes,  rather  than  to  speak  for  higher  education. 

Ine  Commission  recof  . mended  a  program  of  Federal  basic  grants 
nt^T  dependent.  like  the  Fedeial  campus-based  aid  programs,  on  where 
students  attended  college  instead,  need  alone  Av^uld  Jetermine  the 
amounts  of  these  grants,  liie  inaxiinuin  grants  would  be  5*1  ^0  for  lower 
division,  rising  to  SI  .000  for  upper  division  students  and  S2,000  for  gradu- 
ate suidents.  Tlie  Commission  used  the  GI  Bill  as  a  precedent,  but  did  not 
ai  this  juncture  urge  direct  Federal  payments  to  students.  The  grants 
wi)uIJ  he  payable  through  institutions. 

*  Quality  arid  lufuality  Revised,  issued  two  years  later,  raised  the  rec- 
ommended maximum  grant  level  for  undergraduates  to  S  1.000.  In  1972 
the  Congress  enacted  a  basic  grants  program  authorizing  a  SI, 400  maxi- 
mum grant  tor  eligible  undergraduate  students. 

As  incentives  to  StJtes.  institutions,  and  tlie  private  sector,  tiie 
Commission  .proposed  a  supplementary  inatcliinp  graiit.s  program.  More- 
over. It  urged  that  institutions  receive  moni  s  for  Federal  scholarships 
etjual  to  10  percent  of  tlie  total  sum  of  basic  grants  lield  l^y  their  enrolled 
students  Also  in  1972.  the  Congic  .s  :uithorized  a  Federal/State  matching 
scholaiship  program.  Slate  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG).  but  made  few 
changed  in  supplenienial  grant  ^.  Policymakers  are  still  considering  liow 
supj  i/mentary  grants  should  be  allocated  ant!  meshed  with  basic  grants 
and  State  scholarships.  ^The  (\unmission  also  propo'^'d  a  new  program  of 
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doctoral  fclluwslups  and  advocated  the  establishmcni  of  a  National  Stu- 
.!cnt  Loan  Bank,  siill  a  hotly  debated  alternative  to  cu:reni  Federal  loan 
programs. 

Instead  ^jf  general  institulional  support,  the  Coinmissior  reLoni- 
rncnd^d  cost-ot-eduLatuwi  allowances  to  institutions  a  program  author- 
ized Mi  !^>72  but  never  funded. 


3.0   SPECIAL  TOPICS 

21 :3.0/V7  1 

Social  Security  BL'nctits  for  Students.  Cop«^ressional  liuduct 
(JlTicc.  2^  pp.  (U.S  Ciovcninicnl  Prinling  Office.  Washinuton, 
!).(.). 

The  Cun^ressiiHial  budget  Oltlce  K'BO)  frt)in  time  to  time  pr'-'pares 
backi^rourul  papers  on  subjCLt.s  i>\  interest  to  Congressional  Lommutees. 
I  he  presen;  background  [)aper.  requested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
second  iry  l-.ducation  of  iho  Mouse  of  Repre  Mitatives  Committee  on 
l-.ducation  and  I.aoor,  !  an  impiutant  part  o.  me  scarce  literature  on  a 
Iitile  publici/cd  SJ  bilhori  Federal  sti'dent  .xjd  program:  the  continuation 
of  Social  Seciirity  dependents  benefit,  to  1 8-21 -ycar-oIds  who  would  lose 
then  status  as  eliijible  beneficiaries  if  tl  ey  were  n{)t  .full«time  students. 

The  paper  beems  with  a  description  of  the  origin  o»  Social  Security 
student  be  net  its  m  \^)t)5  legislation  and  traces  their  urowth  over  the  n»\\t 
decade,  by  v^hich  time  'hey  included  on*:-eighth  {)f  all  full-time  enrolled 
1  SO  1  ve.ir-olds  The  program  was  launched  when  no  Federal  student  grant 
programs  e.\isted  The  author  identitled  several  policy  issues  that  were 
eithe[  inherent  m  the  proijrani  when  er:  ;cted  or  have  risen  by  reason  of 
:bsequeni  Federal  legislation  creating  other  delivery  systems  for  tudent 
aid  The  mam  issues  so  identilled  grew  out  of:  1)  ihe  method  of  financing 
the  student  bcnetlts.  2)  the  absence  of  a  needs  test  (about  one-third  of  the 
benefici-iMes  come  Irom  families  above  the  n,  "lian  income  level).  3")  the 
lack  of  coherence  between  Social  Securiiy  studerd  be?ietlts  and  other, 
later  cr^acted.  l  edcr.il  student  aid  pfoerams.and  4)  the  confusion  over  llie 
nature  t»f  the  program,  i.e  .  is  u  aid  to  students  or  is  «t  aid  to  families  * 

The  pa|X'r  concludes  with  a  discussion  ot  the  budget  implications 
and  the  aiijuments  lo:  and  aiiainst  various  possible  changes  in  the  program. 
rangir»g  from  a  shiti  oi  us  financmg  to  general  revenues,  to  its  coinplete 
terinin:Mn»n.  As  i\  usual  with  (*1K)  publications,  there  are  no  recommend  ' 
Hi)ns. 
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21;3-0/77.2 

Student  Loans:  Problems  and  Policy  Alternatives.  Lois  D. 
Kicc.  cd..  pp.  (College  Entrance  Hxamination  Board.  New 
York), 

I  Ins  %nl  .nic  coniain.->  rfto  contributions  ot'  20  people  in  addition  to 
the  eilit'-r  seven  ev»ays  by  nine  authors  and  coninientaru'S  on  those  es- 
sa>s  hv  a-'Dihcj  eleven  The  participants  vary  widely  in  their  perspectives 
and  pfupn^ils  (or  siudeni  loin  pio>;ranis.  but  ih  :y  share  the  rcsf.onsibihty. 
.i!k!  \hr  i  fc-dil.  r'oi  J  Jlnal  product  remarkable  Tor  its  clarity,  its  haiance. 
Its  fhort)'.iv.hneNS  and  its  iitihtv  lu  policyniakc;rs  and  those  who  seek  to 
coniprcMetul  tije  forces  besettinu  poHcyniakers. 

The  jN^ays  are.  m  order,  jn  historical  'ecounimi;  v>r  the  beginnings 
«>!  l  oilerji  >ti]i:ent  U)an  programs,  an  over\'iew  ot  student  loan  issues  and 
p.»!h  >  .iitern.iiivcs.  a  discusMon  and  a  delense  uf  tlie  role  of  the  States  in 
>uch  loans,  an  e\.nmnatn»n  ol  u  national  student  Isali  bank  approach:  an 
expluration  m"  wa\  >  nuke  existma  >tudeni  loan  programs  .simpler,  more 
..)^!  cticcfivc.  and  raiional.  an  uuiuiry  into  the  problems  of  measuring  and 
statnii',  >Miu' -n!  luan  dolaul',,  and  a  concluding  set  o!  relleciions  on  the 
NpcLial  pr«>bicinM>t  eraduaie  student  loan  financing. 

Wha.  iiives  rliis  voluir,  '  a  ipecial  tang  is  the  salt  and  the  pepper  ad- 
dei)  h>  ifie  ^onmientators.  whi^  rennnd  readers  that  the  problems  are  more 
ofiiplex  and  ihe  viiutions  not  so  straight  forward  as  the  several  authors 
^^l^\llvl  hav-.-  \\\c:\\  hcncve.  Reality  accompanies  the  dream,  as  it  wore, 
itisteail  i)[       u[^\  mu  its  ;  >ual  place  behind. 

As'  OIK'  ol  ihc  commentators.  Chester  J'inn.  puts  it.  this  volume 
*'t>hliees  UN  !')  ihink  on  a!  leas:  three  levels  social  philosophy  (who  pays 
tor  iiighe:  cl  :ation  ..  economi:  analysis  (t!ie  cost-elTeclivencss  of  various 
altcj  i:jti\eN>  iiiti  uiiat  I  would  c:;ll.  lacking  a  more  fehcitous  phrase. 
po!ir-al  and  administrative  reality.**  It  is  th-?  insistence  on  just  such  three- 
Icu'l  rhjnkmg  f'lar  disiingmsheN  this  volume  from  most  writings  on  sludem 
loan  [Movtranis.  anJ  makes  it  among  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  sub- 
ic.t 

Srf  jHo  7  3  0  76  2  Minority  Citonp  Participation  in  (iraduate  '  ducation. 
Kop.'M  uiifi  R;jnininendatk>ns  of  the  National  Board  on  (Graduate  l*!du- 
.ari.<n  (\iinrK.i  .\cai!ci!i\  ol  Sciences.  Washingt  or  .  !).(*.). 


?1:3  0  74  1 

I  iaanciiig  Part'time  Students.  Kcpc.rl  of  the  (  oininittce  on  the 
l  i'un.ini!  of  lh^i:licr  l  duc;itn)n  for  Adult  Students.  Robert  J. 
Pilchcll.  ClKiirin.iM.  MS  pp.  ( .Aiiicrieiin  Council  on  Ldi'cation. 
Wiislunvtoi  .  DC  I 
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The  ii'.ain  findings  of  this  Ani>*iic*in  CounLiI  on  Hducaliun  coin- 
niillci^  \A:;rc. 

i  )  A  nujorily  ul  all  poslsocondary  siudcnls  allond  on  a  pari- 
linio  b;<^is.  and  llioir  ruoportion  ol"  li  c  wliolc  is  incre;*sing. 

-  Parl-linic  students  arc  LiScnliaily  di!Ycronl  t.oni  1  .1-linic 
sliidcnis  thc>  arc  mostly  employed,  ihcy  are  older,  and  lliey  are  more 
L(  ncerned  with  ijccupalionai  needs;  in  oilier  valued  ways,  however,  parl- 
liMie  and  lull-linie  sludenls  are  alike:  in  seriousness  oT  purpose,  in  ability, 
ar.d  m  pcrlorrnance 

'  })  Regardless  ol  lainily  income,  part-tinc  studfiits  on  the  whole, 
when  ,ompared  to  rull-time  student.^.  are  massively  discriminated  against 
in  tinancial  terms. 

4)  hcdcral  and  Stale  categorical  public  problem-solving  prograiTis 
(like  cnupcrative  agriculture  extension,  law  entorcemenl  assistance,  drug 
abuse  education,  etc  )  satisis  the  educational  needs  oi  special  adiilt  clien- 
tele groups  in  a  manner  not'pt)ssible  under  any  other  organizational  or 
linanc'vg  scheme 

The  (Omrr.ittee  recommended  a  number  ol  changes  calculated  to 
correct  the  discrimination  it  perceived:  proportional  eligibilit\'  lor  student 
financial  assistance  as  a  malter  of  right,  tax  credits  for  individual  wage- 
earner  educaiional  expenditures,  even  it  not  directly  related  to  omploy- 
rnerr  etc.  Hut  the  Committee  thouglit  that,  by  and  large,  professional  anc 
occupational  co-.tmuing  education  should  be  financed  from  private 
sources.  However,  it  recommended  a  7  \  ,'rcent  tax  credit  for  a  small 
business  t)rgani/alion's  expenditures  aiding  employees  to  meet  educational 
costs,  apparently  the  credit  would  b--  iwi  t.)p  of.  m^.  in  place  of.  the  »  .r- 
rent  deductibility  of  such  expendit  ires  in  deterniining  taxable  businer 
income  The  Committee  also  urged  -ederal  general  su^-^port  for  strength- 
ening insljtulional  delivery  s\siein^  to.  par!  time  students  whose  cducatior. 
and  training  would  serve  the  public  mte:  ':;t. 

21:3  0/74  2 

Who  Pays?  Who  Bcncnts?  A  Nalioniil  liivitationul  Conferciuc 
^11  the  Independent 'Strdetit.  C\)llcge  Sehohirship  Senice.  102 
pp.  (College  luitrance  I* .\ainin:ition  Boa  d.  New  Yurk). 

I  ul|.)win^  the  h^'l  ratitkatiori  of  the  2()tli  Amendment  which 
h)wered  the  vt)ting  age  to  \S  the  problems,  real  and  fancied,  attenuant 
uj>nn  .the  indeper»w'erii  student  grew  ra|)idl\'.  as  did  the  numbers  »)f  such 
stu  lents.  causing  much  polic}-  conlusMn  among  instrtutioris  and  financial 
aid  .idmimstiJtors  [-at  fhat  fi  ist)n.  the  College  Scholarship  Service  con- 
vened an  invit.ition.tl  conference  in  the  Spr;  ig  ul"  l^>'^4.  at  wl.ich  the  140 
partKipants  explored  ^uch  issues  as  \Vh;ii  is  an  independent  siudent.*- 
What  are  :he  psv choKigical  and  social  implications  for  students,  and  tl:e 
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••:unomic  and  polnual  iiuplicaiions  for  every hoily  growing  oui  o!  the 
riMug  numbers  of  young  people  elaiming  and  being  granted  status  as 
!ndep».*ndeni  adults ' 

The  conference  heard  presentaHorjs  front  experts  in  politics,  ecu- 
nomicN.  sociology,  financial  aid  and  law.  Those  piesentatiouN.  plus  a  paper 
dehverc-l  by  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Student  Lohhv.  make  up  the 
hody  of  rhis  volume.  Wn  to  some  exienl  the  conferees  were  concerned 
with  n.)n-nnancial  issues  (mainly  involving  the  vanishing  role  of  institu. 
tions  as  rrgulalors  of  student  behavior).  :b  'y  were  overwhelmingly  inter- 
ested  iri  JiNCUssing  money  and  who  should  get  it  based  on  what  standards. 

F'le  conference  concluded  without  fonnally  adopting  any  policy 
positions  or  recommendations  But  there  evidently  was  general  ag;eemeru 
on  the  .ollowmg  propoMtioriN,  1)  fMnancial  information  from  all  parents 
of  dependent  .iid  app|]cant>  should  b.  vpected.  and  parental  ability  (not 
wilhngncsN)  to  pay  should  enter  into  award  decisioriN.  and  2)  In  deciding 
whi)  rs  mdenendcm.  and  iheiefore  for  whom  parental  tinai.aal  mforma^. 
th'ii  aould  he  irrelevant,  the  test  should  be  that  the  .student  in  not  cur- 
renllv  darned  as  a  dependent  f,,r  Tcacral  inci)me  tax  purposes  by  anyone 
other  than  a  spouse.  ap.I  the  >ludeni  certiticv  no  support  will  be  re- 
ceivcd  from  parents  duniii!  the  >  ear  t(.r  which  aid  is  reijueNted 

2130/73; 

Educational  AssLstaiicc  to  Veterans:  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Three  GI  Bills.  J.mics  I.  Bowman.  443  pp.  ( l-diicational  Tcstini: 
Service.  Princeton.  \.J.). 

In  ihe  ^prmg  of  I^t.^,  (\,ngiess  directed  the  Veieians  Administra. 
iit)n  to  (,binn  "an  indepenaeiil  Niudv"  comparing  the  adequacy  .ind  ef- 
leclivcnesN  >t  Vietnam  era  veterans*  educatior  jI  assistance  programs  with 
iljose  that  lollov^ed  World  War  II  .md  the  Korean  War.  The  VA  selected 
Ihe  I  duca  lonal  festu-.!  Service  t..  conduct  the  study,  and  this  rep.)rt  is 
the  prvKhk".  t)f  that  \r-id> 

I  he  !itle  of  the  rep.)rt  suggests  that  the  authors  were  examining 
star-'. TV  proMsi.wis.  Ahercis  m  laci  XWm)  made  an  extended  siudv  of  the 
nperaoorr.  tihe  three  (W  Bill  programs  involved,  to  cmpariMMis 
ol  ;.aiticipali(>n  r;i:es.  heiielits.  kinds  ^^\  traminu  obtained,  extent  of 
ciMinsehnL*  pr..vrded.  frauds  juu  .ibuses.  impa,  •  on  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  like 

^or  a  rime  in  the  107()\.  .,pnua!  edMcalional  ^ubsldles  paid  under 
the  (.1  Bill  exceeded  (he  total  .)|  all  utiiei  f  rdeial  p..>lsecoiidarv  student 
aid  prngrams  combined    ff  e  peak  S  h,!lion  in  fiscal  js  eii- 

^MbilMv  ^radtLiiiv  run.  .»ui.  pn>^r.irii  totals  are  declimm;  Ihe  esimuied 
Ms.al  P)-^)  01  Bill  ....ts  u.ll  ah..,,!  billion,  still  e.iouuh  to  be  the 
lariiest  single  l  -Jer  J  .indent  assistance  program,  even  it  n..  longer  larger 
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tluii  all  iIk  rest  Iniicilicr.  Mic  (il  Bill  share  will  CDniiiUK  lo  gt>  dovsn  uniil 
it  disappears  in  j  tl  \:.ulc  nr  so 

I  he  fcpori  IS  .hicl]y  valuable  a^  an  historical  and  staiisiical  cfironiclo 
ul  ihc  peaks  and  valleys  ul  clian^inii  social  aad  poliiical  aliiiudes  about 
cdutaiiunal  assuiar  jc  '  n  L*\-.scr\'Kcrncn .  While  superficially  ihc  aliiiudcb 
iiavc  rcaiainci]  nmrc  or  Icvs  consiani.  actual  experiences  have  been  Tar 
dillereni  World  War  ii  \sas  a  "pi^pular"  war  in  which  niobi  able-b()died 
voiin*^  males  served,  and  ihfv  were  returned  to  civilian  lil'e  in  hui^e  num- 
bers M\ei  a  single  iS  inonth  |eru)d.  Vietnam  was  an  unpopular  war  w 
which  MU)St  able  bodied  riiaL  .  did  not  serve,  and  Uioso  who  did  came  back 
ti>  civilian  lite  in  iiiunihly  driblets  over  an  JS-year  period.  Il  has  taken  a 
voiuiiiUiais  ui  \m1I  U)  avi)id  blamini:  Vietnam  era  veterans  I'm  their  own 
piiv^hi  I  nlike  their  lathers.  ihe>  no  parades:  and  the  Bowman  report 
suiiLiesis  ihi)Ui:h  n  !alh  sluu'  »>!  demonstrating  conclusivel\  .  that  tliev  uot 
less  ediu.:Munil  assistance  a.  well.  luvAcver  measured. 

21:3.0.73  2 

Fowartl  hqual  Opportunity  Tor  Higher  Education.  Report  of 
iIk-  P.iiK'l  on  I  in.iiiLint!  l.ow-lnconiL- and  Minority  Students  in 
IIiuIkt  I  vliiL'ation.  Lois  I).  Kicc  cd..  71  pp.  (Collcizo  Entrance 
I  xaininatiMti  Bviard.  Ncv.^  \\)r!<). 

Ir.  lw"n        (\>ilc;^e  Hoar.]  appointed  a  panel  of  leading  Miinority 
cdu^.iTu  s   HI.Kk.  Chicaim.  Oriental.  I'uerto  Rican  aiul  Native  American 
lo  in.ik.'  iei.<Mninend.itii)ns  tor  l  edcral  policy  lliat  could  lower  the  most 
peiNisren:   Lanier  to  pnstse^oiiilaf >   evlucation  lor  p  ">r  and  minoril\ 
NiiiileriiN  Luk  ft  nu>nc>    I  his  is  i*'e  l^inel's  llrial  report. 

l  lie  l*aiicrs  [>ri)pnsals  m  k  lo  achieve  one  tundamenlal  ohjeciive 
equal:?;*  i»ppotiumtv  tor  hiuliei  education.  The  report  benns  with  a 
.ini.i-'ie  dctiiiiMon  o?  that  i!t»al  aloi>u  si.\  dimeiisiims  1  )  ei)uali/ation  ot 
cin'^  crit  rn  'ine  .  1 1  equah/atii)!!  b\  race  K'quali/ation  in  tlie  tim- 
ing' < L  i; .  mIimcm!  .  4  I  eipiali/aTion  m  eninlhiicni  status:  5 )  equah/aiion  iii 
tlic  leioMtioii  (.1  NMidcniN  in  htirher  evlucatiun .  and  o)  eijuali/.ilion  in  the 
iliNirib  .;i..n  ol  !iuiiorit>  and  pi»veit>  students  amonu  dilYerinii  hiuher 
edii,.ilii»ri  iriNMiniioii.,  .m*!  provisions  hn  ct)llei:iaie  oplion.s  that  me^'t 
flu-ir  mdi^Mii.il  intci    In.  needN.  an  1  alulities 

I  he  !*.iiiei\  ileliheiaiions  iiuik  place  during  the  lieatcd  debate  ovei 
the  1  I  aiifh.>r;Ait:.»M  •>!  the  lliiiher  l-.ducation  .Act  hi  a  numbei  ot 
i:i:ent?:  epoMN  -fie  I'anei  v.-t  'he  Nla^e  tor  its  lirul  recoinmenda: ions  It 
'::ced  .i»ii:iniK'd  .tr iiet im: '*  on  low  incomc  students  o|'  l-ederal  lunds  in 
(he  ^.mi!>'iN  f^a^d  st-ident  aid  proi^rams  Supplemental  I'.ducational  Oppoi- 
tunitv  (.taM!^  (SI  Collei^'.  Wi.rk  Study  (CWS).  and  National  Direct 

Student  1  i-.iMs  iNDSl)  It  als*)' supported  passage  i>\  the  contr<.)versi.il 
Masii.  I  iltKaii. .ri.il  ()ppt»ttunii>  (oanls  pioiiram  (lif  0(il 
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T:-  ;*ari-.*l\  inaioi  inoposal  wa^  also  loi  a  prouiaiii  ot  direct  Ffdcial 
;:iai.  r^)  muiIoiUn.  bijf  ..slikc  llic  BhOCi  prograni.  enabled  .  l*-)?:  wiih  u 
$1.4(JU  iiiaMmum  I'raiii  ihc  Paiwl  proposed  a  52.000  inaxiimiiii  gram 
vM'fhuu  a  hall  cijsr  ;  uviMon.  aiul  wiihoiil  aji  elaborate  neeus  le^t.  The 
l'.iiiel\  -r.iiit  [)rMvj[a:n  v^  nikl  vide  some  ^rarit  abM>taiKe  to  all  sludenls 
Horn  lariiiliCN  below  the  medui,  income  ol  all  laniilies.  The  neediest  ol" 
>iuJenis  would  Kveivc  Uiiul*.  sufficient  to  assuio  Uilmi  participation  in  at 
lejst  low  coM  instilimons  insiiiutioiial  choice  was  equally  inip(utani  to 
the  Piiiel.  M)  It  proposed  the  establishinont  ot  a  National  Student  Loan 
Bank  If  replace  existing  loan  n:echanisnis  In  addition,  the  Pane'  advo- 
cated a  voucher  system  that  >vould  enanle  educatiopall)  disadvantaged 
sfudeius  to  purchase  lequired  rem-jdial  oi  special  services  to  enhance  their 
rvieniiunin  poslsecoridai\  education 

I  his  is  sull  .»  timely  repoit  l.qual  oppommiiy.  as  :lie  Panel  defined 
I!  still  an  unreah/ed  .!oal.  as  aie  a  >:.U00  nuiximuiu  basic  gran!  and 
C.1.V  access  iM  liMiiN  I  he  Panel  s  cDnceiiis  aie  sull  the  concerns  of  many 
tM.iav 


21:3.0.72 

New  PiittL-rns  for  Collejie  Lending:  Income  Contingent  Loans. 
i>  BrutL'  Johnstone;        pp  (Cohiinbui  IJnivctsily  Press.  N.Yj. 

Ifiu  >!ud>  funded  b>  the  i'ind  luundaUon.  was  sparked  by  bale's 
P'"*!  laurr  .hiij'j  wl  a  lendmg  prt>i;ram  :n  winch  the  student  bnn..-  -rs  had 
an  •>pth.i}  t.)  tie  'heir  annua'  lepaxment  obligations  to  iiuome  received 
•  ve:  abnu!  >eaf>  I)  Biuce  Johnstone  v.iih  assistance  liom  Stephen 
Dfcsch  devoted,  a  vea:  tv)  anaUsis  oi  the .  financial,  adminisiralive.  legal 
.iiu!  pirMu  puiu  .  issues  aiisin.i:  out  »)f  Uie  income  contingent  loan  ctMicepi. 

I  ho  autlhu  ina.se>  the  imiial  nmni  iharincomc  ctnwmgent  loan  pro- 
pos.tls  ir-  waUiifH  m  'lu  lainiliai  unuruversy  between  those  who  treat 
aK  sui  '.-nt  hun  piogianis  .is  aiianisi  sound  public  policy,  and  those  who 
;:'jaid  :iieir  .is  aL\ep»anle.  ineMiaUk-  and  improvable  ile\ices  lor  helping 
hnaiKL'  [udier  education  losIs  Cfiapier  2  [)resents  the  argumenis  tor  and 
a.Miiist  iruomc  ■  oniingeiu  loans.  :n  conceiM  lather  than  in  practice  ( tor 
flu'ic  iia>  bci'n  too  little  i»t  the  lailer  lo  coimi ).  and  suggests  that  the 
op(>oiients  :.:  >e  viue>iioi;s  with  moie  than  docirip  'ire  nnplicaiions 

(  h.ip^--:  ^  hst>  .ind  lesciibes  the  Miei\  t>f  mcome  lending  plai's 
estaiii  ;n  '\\c  -.Mr!^.  .  ""M  s  iru«  iiuporiani  new  variations  have  been  de- 
scribed MM.e  then  I  (  ha:  tei  4  coniains  a  discus.sion  the  pohcv  alterna. 
M\r.'s  .ili  suniev!  ti»  the  )r  s  convKlion  thai  gen»'rali/a!ions  in  tins 
MfU!  'iriw.irr. lilted  .oI^.lu^lon^  will  depend  on  paiiienlar  coiite\is  on 
tna.lei|iia!.-  )')L\auv  iio*  a'.ailabic)  LVonoimc  data,  and  on  judgnu-nts  in 
i:m.  M-/.d:nL'  no  .]ud-:  ::.*h:  a.  -Ascr  Johnsione  d«ics.  however  asseit  that 
•\i/?rt.i;  .iiVm  !!/.!?-  in  o?  m-  oruo  contingent  siude.'ii  loans  would  '*doc«>n- 
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siderably  more  good"  'han  other  current  (and  unspecified)  uses  of  public 
higher  education  funds;  that  there  should  be  no  debt  forgiveness  except 
in  serious  hardship  instancesTdefined  as  annual  payments  exceeding  4  per- 
cent of  income  over  10  or  15  years;  and  that  repayment  schedules  should 
be  long-term. 

^Chapter  5  describes  the  financial  im^^lications  of  various  combina- 
tions of  policy  choices  for  income  contingent  lending.  The  sixth  and  final 
chapter  contains  Johnstone's  view  of  the  future  role  for  such  lending  pro- 
grams. He  argues  persuasively  that  any  such  plan-indeed,  any  sizeable 
student  loan  program,  income  contingent  or  otherwise-"requires  the 
govcrnmeni  to  either  provide  the  t'unds  or  absorb  the  capital  risk."  Given 
thaf  fundamental  point,  he  sees  "income  contingency  as  an  exciting  and 
potentially  valuable  type  of  hian  contract." 


21:3.0/71  / 

Credit  for  College:  Public  Policy  for  St/ident  Loans.  Robert  W. 
Hartman.  A  Report  for  The  CaTTnr^ Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  152  pp.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educatior^.  impressed  in  the 
late  1960\  with  both  the  prospective  importance  and  the  actual  complex- 
ity of  student  loan  arrangements,  commissioned  this  study  frrm  the 
Brookings  Institution.  It  inuudes  six  chapters  (95  pages)  of  analytical 
materials  by  Robeit  W  Harinian.  plus  his  sunimar>  of  an  April  1970 
Brookings  conference  attended  by  .^5  economists,  bankers,  educators  and 
government  officials,  who  discussed  the  problems  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams and  proposals  t'or  change. 

Hartman  tlrst  ^.l-'^ciibes  the  philosophical  bases  for  analysis  of  stu- 
dent loaii  progr.ims.  from  •  'me  extreme  holding  tiiat- higher  education 
primarily  confer ^  private  benefits,  to  the  other  extreme  emphasizing  that 
Its  benefits  are  pMinanly  public.  The  advocates  of  the  first  stand  have  no 
problems  witli  luans  as  such,  thougli  they  are  oppc  ed  to  their  public 
subsidization.  Proponejits  of  the  latte,^  thinking  regard  Iv.  ms  as  devices  to 
shift  the  costs  of  public  benefits  to  private  siioulders.  and  the  re  fore-op- 
pose efforts  to  Miake  student  loans  easier  to  obtain, 

Thj  author  suggests  in  Chapter  I  that  the  debate  would  be  more  u.se- 
till  it  It  were  not  over  whether  there  should  be  subsidies  for  students 
inamfesily  there  are  but  rather  iiow  great  the  subsidies  should  be.  what 
form  they  should  take  and  who  >hoiild  benefit  from  iliem.  He  proceed-, 
witii  his  analysis  by  devoting  iIulo  chapters  *o  descriptions  t)f  the  work- 
mgs  and  eltecis  of  existing  l(»:in  prograiiis.  Chapter  5  gives  Hartman's 
conclusions  ab«»iit  two  questions:  Who  gets  the  benefit  uf  present  loan 
P'-ograins*'  W  i>  sh^iild  get  ihern"  * 
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Hartriian's  chief  coninbulion  is  in  Chapter  5.  where  he  distinguijihes 
b  ;!ween  governmental  intervention  that  actually  makes  studeut  borrowing 
possible,  and  governmernal  subsidies  in  the  form  of  zero  or  low  interest 
rates.  Me  sees  the  former  as  appropriate,  irrespective  of  the  income^class 
of  he  borrower., and  the  latter  as  mappropriate.  is  a  capriciously  disirib- 
ulcd  transfer  payment  from  taxpayers  to  borrowers  (always  excepting 
!«»an  programs  highly  targeted  un  low-income  students).  He  also  points 
t.ui  that  easing  repayment  provisions,  thereby  prolonging  interest  sub- 
sidies. IS  to  ask  sociL-ty  to  pay  for  greater  consumption  by  young  college 
graduates,  and  he  c|uestions  this  on  equity  grounds. 

Chapter  6  is  devoted  rTiainly  t',  a  discussion  of- a  national  student 
loan  hank,  suggesimg  that  such  a  bank  is  the  superior  alternative  rrv;ardless 
of  one's  views  on  who  should  be  subsidized  and  by  how  much.  Hartman 
.<)ndudes  ihe  chapter  wjth  four  pages  on  the  eijuiiy  and  efficiency  of 
NDSl.  leacher  loan  ca>ic-llanons/he  finds  litile  of  ciihet  m  the  program. 


4.0  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DELIVERY  OF  STUDENT  AID 
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Student  Expenses  at  Postsecondary  Institutions,  1978-79.  CoN 
Ic-c  SLholarship  Scnicc.  pp.  (Colk-tic  lintrancc  Examination 
Board.    .  a*  Vorkr 

r.>r  the  p.ist  several  years  the  College  Board  h^is  published  armiially 
the  budgets  msiitutions  use  and  submit  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
ICSS)  !..  der-  mine  the  financial  jeed  of  aid  applicants.  At  llrst.  tlus 
puhlku'ion  \^js  Miiiplv  cum,  ndium  of  student  budgets  v^ith  some  brief 
mtrndiierors  comments  It  theref.  ..id  little  use  outside  :he  CSS  mem. 
bership  Now  it  is  a  "best  seller  .uiiorig  school  counselors  and  parents 
v^ho  use  the  budgets  in  .onmnclion  vMth  amnher  College  Board  publica- 
li'^n.  -Wleeting  College  Costs.-  to  derive  preliminary  estimates  of  student 
ImancM!  need  at  jn>  r>rie  ol  about  2J00  postsecondary  insiituiions. 

•  l^-^'-.arcliers.  planners,  and  members  of  the  press  also  use  Student 
/■  lyvmvv  paMuuLirK  the  vuir  by  year  analysis  of  changing  college  costs. 
I'nhke  the  cost  data  of  the  National  Center  t'or  I-:ducalion  Statistics 
oillecleil  m  its  fliiiher  I  ducalioii  Cleneral  Information  Survey  (HhC;lS^ 
ihiN  pii^-li;  \\\y)u  provides  mslitini.)iia!ly  reported  budgets  for  I  ur  types 
o»  ..iiiici."  Jependent  resident  viudents  living  on  and  off  campus,  de- 
pendent  commii.inii  students,  and  self-supporting  or  "independent'' stu- 
dents C'nhke  the  lil.(;iS  cost  data.  CSS  s.  iply  reports  average  costs  of 
feportm-  insiininons  -...iicj  m  weighted  average  costs  of  all  ir^stituliuns. 
l  or  sonjc  fcsvar.!\fs  tins  u  one  ot  tiie  lew  '.!.oi:  •oM;.t,i.s  of  ihis  useful 
puhluatiun 
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ess  Need  AnaJysis:  Theory  and 'Computation  Procedures  for 
the  1978--^9  l  AF,  Collciic  Scholarship  Service/ I  fl  pi5.  (Col- 
itgc  Entrance  Hxamination  Board.  New  York).  ^ 
vThis-book.  issued  annually,  describes  the  llicory  and  rauonale  for 
^  Ihe^ College  Scholarship  Service's  system  for  delerniinin^  the  financial  rnvj 
1)1  aid  a,.phcanls  li  coniaiii.  j  ni;,jiber  oi  sample  cases  and  tables  from 
which  one  can  easily  inter  the  "expected  co.:tributions''  to  educational 
expenses  t'rom  families  and  students  with  dift'erini:  economic  circum. 
sr^nices  Hie  book  also  prescribes  methods. tor  treating  faniilfes  with  un- 
usual circumstances  e.g..  divorced,  separated,  businessmen  and  farmers. 

In  addition  t(»  these  technical  sections,  the  book  contains  a  brief 
history  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  ynd  a  discussion  of  the  Prin* 
ciples  and  Practices  ot  student  Financial  Administration,  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  nearly  2.000  institutional  members  of  the  CSS  Assembly. 

Fhe  book  stre^se.  liut  individual  fmancial  aid  administrators  must 
usd  then        1  judgmei."  in  deterrinning  student  need.  The  CSS  systci^i. 
c  however  rational  and  sophisticated,  cannot  substitute  for  the  experience 
of  aid  administrators  who  riust  deal  with  individual  tamilies  and  individual 
problems. 


21 :4.0.'77 

RctomiTiendations  for  Improved  Management  of  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid  Programs.  A  Report  to  tiie  Secretary  by  the  Student 
I  inanci;il  Assistance  Study  Cinnip,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Iducation  and  Welfare.  203  pp,  (U.S.  (.overnmeiit  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  D.CA. 

In  Dclobf^  ITi),  Secretary  Davi.!  M.ithews  appoiiiied  :i  IZ-rncmber 
study  group  irom  outside  the  gi»v.:rrMieni  to  examine  the  man.igemeni  of 
MI  W  student  ;iid  programs  and  to  make  recommendations  tor  improve* 
ment  I  lie  group  subtmtted  its  final  report  to  Secretary  Joseph  A.  C^'liYano 
in  June  While  i;  mii'h.t  b-  supposed  that  the  inlervemnu  change  in 

.•\d.tiims(r.'"on-  would  hj\e  meant  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  the  study 
Lifoiip's  t.isk.  in  tact  it  priMuced  .i  i?ia|or  contribulK-'  \r  the  literuiure  on 
Nfudcnr  ;ud  prourams 

Anei  observuu'.  th.it  ilu  l  ed.'ral  '.overnmeriT  has  no  (^veri'M  philiK- 
•  M^ln  ot  lui.inu.il  isv  •  ...ce  to  studenis.  with  L!o\e"  uig  legislation  that  is 
.1  p.iJchA.uk  .m.*  ill  .idmirnsrcr!ng  agency  (HIAV^  \\va\  had  given  "little 
'liougiif  ro  J  oivMMi/:ii|,,n.''  management  or  control",  the  study  group 
produced.  vpLined  and  pisttiied  14  recommendations' for  re*'  an  in  the 
.idmmistMtiotM'l' snidctu  .lid  [MOt::ams. 

Some  ot        rev.(imfnendatiotis  tre  ol  hmiied  in!er«;sl  because  they 
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involve  cDrrcciing  burcjucriilic  Nlu'riconnn^^s  llut  jnnoy  jnd  inipcde  bul 
in  ihcMis  Ises  ;)rcsent  no  poiicv  issue  of  :uriy  consciiucnco  (such  as  ihc 
tjilure  U)  prepjrc  nKimuls  jwd  lijndboc.ks  1(M  rnosi  of  the  prir^rjnirr^ 
However,  nuni  of  ihe  rceonnneridjiions  How  from  inh)rnicd  jnd  ilu)u;iln- 
till  ;'idj;inenls  jboul  percr.ved  »!:!•.. s  in  lhe  etjintv  jnd  efficiency  of  the 
pn)v:rjnis.  ;ind  so  h'jve  :i  claiiii  U)  jneniion  from  j  wider  Jiidierice  ilun  j 
hjiidtul  i)\  jdniiiusiriii  -rs  ji  ihe  lop  of  fllAV. 

lhe  report  is  orejni/ed  into  ihree  chapters  Chjpier  I  dejls  with 
eliiiil)iliiy.  jrid  mcUides  ^ub  chj,  lers  on  msimition>,  sludenis,  jnd  lenders, 
f  jch  sub  chjpier  begins  wiih  j  seciuni  on  bjckgromu'  and  isvies  ji^d  is 
tollowed  bv  deijiled  rtcommendJl ions.  e;ich  of  wl:ich  is  jccoinpjmed  bv 
J'stjleineru  »>t  its  rjliuiule.  Ilic  other  chapters  aie  similarly  ciinstructed. 
Clijpter  II  deals  with  delivery  svstenis.  with  sub  chapters  on  allocation 
ol  funds  it)r  campus-based  pioi^r.^ms.  the  institutional  fundinij  process 
{«»!  th»)sc  pM)L^iams.  the  student  applic-jtion  and  award  process,  informa- 
tion needs  U  [>arents  and  students,  and  pav  merit  processes.  Chapter  111 
is  devtnod  pioi'iaui  rvjriajiement  and  mtcirrit,  .  Sub-chapters  here  cuver 
oriiani/atiori  and  statMrij:.  pit.L'Mrn  manau  iiient.  tiaminj;.  and  pHM'rani 
inteL'Ml'. 
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Natimial  Task  Force  on  StucI'Mit  Aid  Problenis.  Final  Report. 

Nalionai  I  ask  l-orcc  or.  Sliklciil  Aid  ProM-io:,.  ')2  pp.  <  Avail- 
able troM)  National  Association  of  StuJcnt  I'inanual  Aid  Ad- 
niinislrators.  vV'aslitniiton.  I):(*.), 

iliis  is  .;ommi'.niy  called  the  KeppeJ  Rc  p.)ri  after  I  raiicis  Keppel. 
toriiieT  I  S  (*t)mniissioner  i)f  l-ducalii)n  and  Task  f-orce  chairman  Iriiti- 
.ueJ  hv  the  (.  ullene  Ht)ard  and  sn;  jn)rted  h\  a  roup  ol  foundations,  tlie 
lask  l-orce  vv,is  a  vt)liiniaiv  assi>ciation  i)f  representatives  ot  uovermneiil. 
iu^lher  ■.•ducatirm  associatn)ns  and  .nslitutiori^  who  soujihf  to  achieve  one 
iio.il  smiphiicaiiMn  or  the  adniinistralion  l-uI  operation  of  an  increasini:ly 
'  oniple\'.et  (>t  I'edera!  State  and  mstiiutional  student  aid  pri)i:ranis. 

I  he  Ta^K  f  orce  deliberatel>  cliose      avoid  policy  recommendations  . 
•M)  the  IiiH:re  lorm  and  duectron  ot  student  aid  proi;rams  h  broke  its  own 
Miles  onU  once,  witen  it  asserted  tliatNjjore  aid  resources  were  needed 
Ifie  Keporr  (iTi!ed  t)thers  to  determine  the  leijuired  arnoiinls  of  new  aid 
and  to  specjlv  pnluy  and  pm^'rani  alternartves. 

Ifu-  Keptirt  .s  unu|iie  because  it  piod\aed  japid  lesulls.  The  Task 
I  ')ive  f.VMmineuded  a  Ci»mmon  data  form  lor  aid  applicants,  a  unifoim 
inethodulo^y  tor  deterniinmii  tmancial  need,  and 'revisnjus  in  the  ci)ntlict- 
uti;  hcdnies.  loi  ,iid  appluarnms  and  awards,  f-iu.the  most  part,  these 
re.i.mrnerul.ir;  mis  have  been  adopted  in  State,  f  etleial.  and  instiiuiion.d 
studenr  .lid  prM^ranis   The  lusk  l  oice  would  lie  llie  lirsi  to  admr  that  t 
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tell  shori  ot  lis  sijlcd  Tlic  Jid  process  issiill  coinplicaicd.  confusing, 
arul  c'.joiic.  pjniculjrly  for  uudcnis  and  pjrcnis.  There  jre  now  common 
djij  eleincr^'s  but  on  severtil  --"in  Torms.  j  uniform  meihodology  for 
ihc  jdrninisirjtion  of  some  but  not  ^il  siud«.ni  ^id  programs,  and  liiile 
ejrlv  assurance  for  students  of  the  kinds  and  specitlc  amount  of  aid  ihcy 
might  receive 

21:4.0/75.2 

Pcrepectives  on  Financial  Aid.  (College  Entrance  Hxaminaiion 
Board.  New  York), 

Several  experienced  student  aid  administrators  joined  in  writing  this 
re.ource  and  planning  guide  for  new  aid  administrators.  After  an  initial 
essay  on  tlie  history  of  tlnancial  aid  in  I  lie  United  Siates  by  Rex  ford 
.Moon,  fnst  Direct oi  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  several  authors 
discuss  the  dcsiicd  organizational  structure  ot  financial  aid  offices^  their 
budgetarv  rcLjuiremenls.  and  relatnMish "»  to  other  institutional  adminis- 
trative units. 

The  second  half  of  tiic  volume  co*\;erns  sources  of  aid»  particularly 
govcfrimental,  how  they  can  be  tapped,  and  how  differing  forms  of  aid 
grants.  Io.mis.  work      should  be  "packaged**  and  used  to  serve  the  needs 
ot  students  and  jnstitulions 

Cleaily,  this  is  a  '*h»>w  to**  volume  and  a  useful  one.  The  authors 
include  Hunice  l.dwards.  Walter  North.  Norman  Beck,  I'idward  Sanders. 
Robert  lluft.  Joseph  Boyd.c»»'ne  Miller  und  Richard  Dent 
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Work  and  Education 


Lewis  C.  Solmon 


This  topic  covers  a  variety  of  issues  regarding  the  role 
of  higher  education  in  preparing  graduates  to  fulTill  the  nation's 
demand  for  trained  manpower.  The  issues  range  from  the 
marketability  of  traditional  liberal  arts  and  vocational  prep- 
aration, to  the  accuracy  of  models  in  forecasting  students' 
selection  anJ  success  in  certain  fields.  Underlying  each  issue, 
however,  is  the  idea  that  the  relationship  between  education 
and  work  has  numerous  implications  for  planning  and  policy- 
making at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Much  recent  public  policy  has  dealt  with  questions  of 
financirg  institut'ons  of  higher  education.  To  the  extent  that 
funding  is  jusfified,  in  part,  by  colleges  and  universities  pro- 
ducing graduates  to  rr^eet  State  and  national  labor  require- 
ments, th  '  ability  of  graduates  to  secure  productive  jobs  com- 
mensurate with  their  level  of  training  is  of  vital  concern.  In- 
stitutions must  convince  State  and  Federal  policymakers  that 
their  graduates  are  satisfying  important  labor  needs  and  also 
that  education  provides  certain  personal  and  social  benefits 
of  value  to  society.  Tliis  places  greater  emphasis  on  consum- 
erism and  accc  jntability  in  higher  education,  with  decisions 
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to  expand  or  contract  certain  programs  dependent,  in  part, 
on  projections  ol  labor  rec|uirements. 

rhis  section  emphasizes  literature  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  work  to  higher  education.  The  noncollegiate 
sector  of  postsecondar\'  education  is  of  only  indirect  concern. 
Volumes  iiave  been  chosen  for  their  usefulness  in  acquainting 
readers  with  Jurrent  work  and  education  issues,  for  their 
impact  on  educational  policy,  and  for  their  comprehensiveness 
in  prc'  Miting  critical  analyses  and  persuasive  position  st;ite- 
ments. 

Materials  dealing  witb  credentialing,  or  the  view  of  school- 
i  i;  as  a  societal  screening  or  sorting  device,  although  integral 
t(.  a  tiiorough  treatment  of  the  work  and  education  topic, 
are  excluded  because  the\  ure  covered  in  Topic  5:  Economics. 
A  possible  subtopic-  humar.  capital,  education  as  an  investment 
in  pe(;pie  is  excluded  because  it  deals  more  specifically  with 
education  than  with  work.  Similarly,  a  subtopic  dealing  with 
tiic  tjuality  of  working  life  is  not  included,  for  it  is  indirectly 
concerned  with  education.  Finally,  materials  covering  lifelong 
learning  are  exciudetl  because  such,  education  is  viewed  as  a 
continuous  nrichment  process  not  limited  solely  to  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining,  (l*or  discussion  of  lifelong  learning 
see  Topic  "  fuiucational  Opportunity:  Subtopic  2:  Adults). 
The  following  annotations,  then,  fall  under  five  subtopics: 
Career  Development.  This  subtopic  focuses  on  the  nexus 
between  a  student's  education  and  work.  Issue?  includctvoca- 
tional  development  ami  occupational  choice,  career  counseling, 
and  the  problems  of  providing  job  market  infornxition  to 
students 

Career  Education.  Citations  listed  here  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  etYectiveiiess  of  career  information  as  it  reache* 
students  anu  affects  their  career  choices.  Entries  involve  "even- 
tual versus  intended''  careers,  job  expectations  versus  the 
actual  situation,  and  making  inr>titutions  more  responsive 
to  students'  occupational  needs. 

Job-related  Outcomes.  What  is  the  value  of  a  college 
education*  Although  there  are  many  benefits  of  attaining 
education,  the  citations  here  are  restricted  to  the  job-re.ated 
outcomes  of  hieher  education,  such  as  job  satisfaction,  job 
challenge,  and  income.  Much  of  the  literature  in  this  area 
surrounds  the  controversial  area  of  the  ''over-educated/'  or 
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••undcremployal"  collcije  grailuati;. 

ForecTsting.  As  l,./.ardous  as  it  to  forecast  luunan  r.- 
^ources.  the  nc.d  to  project  and  plan  tor  the  supply  and  demand 
o  tuturc  worKcrs  ,s  essential.  General  theoretical  approaches 
..  Hi  sp.a„.  forecasts  are  considered  nere.  an.ong  them  the 
Utects^ol  lahor  projections  on  society .  educational  institutions 
•'"d  students  tl-.emselves.  Althouizh  much  of  the  work  on  fore- 
cusfn.  has  tocused  o„  Ph.D/s.  projections  of  labor  supply  and 
mrdeli  "  ""^'^-^'^  Ire  also 

Basic  Ibt:.  Sources.  Th.s  section  bnetly  lists  the  most 
us^t  ..  sources  ot  data  re.arduij:  college-educated  workers 
Most  entries  are  revised  or  updated  periodically  and  proyide 
usetul  reterences  for  anaKvm,  yarious  aspects  of  the  work 
.."d  education  topic.  Publications  unolyin,  such  data  as  num- 
beiN  and  kiruis  of  doctorate  recipients,  degrees  earned,  and  start- 
iiii;  salaricN.  .ire  not  aiiiiotaled. 


T(;i'|(()R(;A.\lZAriO.\' 


Work  Aiul  I  chicition 
I.O   C  areer  DcvcUipfiiLMit 
-  0  Cavcct  luluciition 

yo  J^>^^-r-^l'*t-^l<)nto)mcs<,riIi,:|KTi;juc;ition 
4.0  rorccdstiiiu 

5.0    H.isic  Djta  Source's 
1.0  CARMiR  DHVFLOPMtNT 

Seeaf.o  Topic  :.J  Suidont  Characicnsti -s  arki  Development 
22  10  76 

Occup;Hi(WK,I  Inronnaticn:  Where  to  Get  It  and  How  to  Use  It 
in  Career  f  ducation.  Career  Couaseiini;.  and  Career  Develop- 
ment  l-ourth  Kht.on.  Robert  M^^ppock.  .^83  pp.  (McGraw-Hill 
Hook  (  o  .  .\cw  ^  ork  i 

K„hor  H„pp,Kk.  l'„„os.„  |.,„er,n..  nt  Counsolor  liJucaUon  ai 
N-^  N.Mk  I  n;vc,sn>.  Jr..us  upu„  |„s  c..„M>'..Tablc  cxpcricKc  to  cduc.lc 
' "-"P.Hinn.il  cou„s.i,„u'  o,  Jistr.butiun  ..t  oca.- 

..K-  b,.uk  will  be  „l  ,n<erc„  ,duca,o,s 
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eu-onomisls.  and  sociolojiisis  who  are  conccrnd  with  the  problcnis  of  oc- 
cupational choice,  distribution,  inobihty.  and  adjustment.  Several  chapters 
are  particularly  noteworthy,  including  Chapter  4,  'Sources  ot  Occupa- 
tuinal  Information,"  which  lists  resources  ani!  gives  suggestions  for  ap- 
praisal of  accuracy.  Chapter  20,  "Computers  and  Other  Methods  of  Get- 
ting and  Using  Occupational  Information,"  discusses  the  use  of  view  decks, 
job  banks,  and  oiher  computer  systems  in  storing  and  retrieving  occupa- 
iional  information.  Chapter  23,  "Suggestions  for  Schoot  and  College  Ad- 
mmistraturs,"  di.scusscs  components  of  a  minimum  program  of  occupa- 
tional  information  services  for  an  accredited  school  or  college.  Chapter  25 
surnmaii/.es  the  results  of  research  designed  to  determine  the  impact  of 
'occupational  infomiati^n  upon  subsequent  occupational  adjustment, 
A  comprehensive  bibliography  is  included. 

22:1.0/75-1 

College  Graduates  and  Their  Lmployers  -  A  National  Study  of 
Career  Plans  and  Their  Outcomes,  Ann  Stouffcr  Bisconti,  3  5  pp, 
(College  Placement  Council,  Bethlehem,  Pa.), 

Career  development  can  be  viewed  as  a  2-slage  process:  ( 1  )  planning 
and  preparation!*,  and  (2>  work  experience.  This  study, based  on  a  nation- 
ally  representative  sample  of  l^?6l  college  freshmen,  concerns  itself  with 
the  career  development  i.''  college  freshmen  during  stage  iwo,  the  early 
years  of  employment.  It  is  a  follow -up  of  an  earlier  study  which  examined 
rhe  same  comut  during  the  first,  or  preparation,  stage  from  freshman 
year  (U>^•I )  to  graduation  i  1965).  [Career  Flans  of  College  Graduates  of 
l<Jf)5  and  1'J70.  by  Helen  S.  Astin  and  Ann  S.  Bisconti,  28  pp,  (College 
Placement  Council  I-oundation,  1973)).  Occupations  reported  by  these 
men  and  wi>men  in  1070  are  compared  with  the  plans  they  expressed  in 
n>h5  ,-\lso  examined  are  the  relationships  between  current  occupation 
and  undergra.!uate  major  The  report  discus'X'S  'i»ic  relative  importance  ot 
professors,  instructors,  and  faculty  advisors  in  intlucncin"  students'  career 
choices  Data  also  depict  the  role  ol  the  college  placement  officers  and 
other  persons  lu  agencies  in  helping  graduates  find  work  ir  various  occu- 
pations 

22  1.0/75-2 

Labor  Market  Infcrnnation  for  Youths,  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein, 
Ibl  pp.  (Temple  University  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ). 

Thi.  I.  an  j»o>s7r.cr/,  :hc  role  of  bbo:  murkei  jnformanon  in 
helping  young  people  in  what  Woltl^ein,  Dean  of  Temple's  School  of  Busi- 
ness Admimsrration,  in  his  introduction  calls  "the  schooKwork  connec- 
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"•'>'  •  IlH-  au.hurs  ,cpu-saM  boil,  "the  schu..|  and  [he  work  s.d.-.  .f  ,h 

^}:;=;:^r^-::— ^^^^^ 

'         book  y.ve  spcut.c  program  descriptions,  rcv.cw  the  t.ewer  oh 
22.1,0/73  1 

Study  Report:  Youth  and  the  Meaning  of  Work.  David  Gottli.b 

11..  ..  ..  studv       -he  attitudes  ar,d  expectations  or  „,ena„d  women 

,  -'"  '"^'^'"^  ^  PoM-college  transition.  Respondents 

^^^'Kl'  -  urudualing  oolleye  sen.o.s  from  four  different  types  of 

"Mpier         The  World  ol  Work  ..nd  Ca.eers."  identities  the-  variables 
-.PPC...  u,  intl.ience  feelings  about  w„rk.  ,.b  expec  a  lo,  d 
-  c.-,  pie.eiencev  Data  p.ovide  the  reader  w,th      idea  of  the  Z'e 

uranhv  /      "         ^■^P'-'"'-'"^'--    An  anm.taled  biblio- 

;;::':;:,rr  -  

22. 1  0/73  2 

Theories  .,f  Career  Development.  S.cond  Kd.tion.  Samuel  U 
(H.pow.  .,:,H  pp  (.Apple-.t.M.-Ccntury-C-rotts.  .New  York) 

K-.Kal'In'l  "'".'W'""'  P'^^-""--—- With  the  theo- 

I    e       '  ^"""^  ^'-^•'"P"'«--"'-  Theories  are  discussed 

tie.l    n,..  .11  .  development  theories  areid.-nli- 

;:;:::!:„■■:,':  '"-"r 

 '  r;;,;;;::;:;:;;;;r:;^-;;;:v;:;; 
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faclor  approach  lo  career  choice  In  adduion.  resc:irch  diiecled  al  idenli- 
tying  peisonahiy  trails  of  pe^.ple  in  specific  occapalions  is  treated  al 
length.  In  the  final  chapters  of  the  book,  the  major  theories  are  compared 
and  issues  in  the  translation  of  theory  mlo  practice  are  presented  wilh  an 
eve  li)  "itie  miplications  for  career  coiinsehng  antl  program  developmenl. 

2.0  CAREER  EDUCATION 

See  aho  Topic  5:  Hcononncs.  and  Topic  20:  Student  Characteristics  and 
Development. 

22:2.0/78 

Reassessing  the  Link  Between  Work  and  Education,  New  Direc- 
lions  for  Education  and  Work,  Lewis C.  Solmon,  1 1 2  pp,  (Jossey- 
Bass,  San  Francisco). 

This  publication,  drawing  t)n  the  viewpoints  of  leading  ihinkers 
concerned  with  the  education-work  relationship,  deals  wilh  major  social 
c^ranges  alfecling  the  Ink  between  education  and  work.  Kalher  lhan 
merely  .ontmumg  the  debate  over  ihe  role  uf  career  education,  its  aim  is 
lo  improve  the  relairt)nship  by  t-xplonng  the  furiher  development  of  the 
!mk  Alihoueh  each  article  addresses  specific  problems,  the  book's  over 
iiding  h)pic  Is  ihe  evaluation  of  ihe  total  impaci  of  education.  This  source- 
biH>k  would  be  helpful  in  stimulating  the  :hinking  of  educational  planners 
and  i^ihers  ctmcerned  with  education  and  work,  since  fund:i:uenlal  issues 
are  iiddressed  and  specific  recommendations  are  made. 

22:2.0/77 

Help  Wanted:  Articulating  Occupational  Education  at  the  Post- 
secondary  Level.  David  S.  Bushncll,  cd..  49  pp.  (Center  for 
Vocational  Education.  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus). 

This  publicalii)!!  IS  concerned \viih  ihe  future  planning  of  education 
and  work,  with  spocilK"  tocus  on  the  problem  of  making  institutions 
nune  sensitive  to  ihe  needs  of  students  al  the  various  stages  of  living, 
working,  and  learning.  Strategics  arc  presented  for  instituting  effective 
relationships  between  edu.  -Monal  insliiuoons  and  commercial  orgam/a- 
tions:  and  for  disseminating  career  information.  Also  included  are  exam- 
ples of  successful  unni  ventures  between  academic  and  occupational 
edncalional  programs  at  the  Slate  and  local  levels,  limphasis  is  on  the 
efficient  use  of  conununily  resources. 

22:2.0/75-1  ^   ,    .  , 

"Rally  'Round  the  Work-place:  Continuities  and  Fallacies  in 
Career  Education/'  VV.  Norton  Grubb  and  Marvin  Lazcrson. 
Harvard  Educational  Rcvic\v.  Vol.  45.  No.  4.  23  pp. 
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rius  IS  .  cr.iK,uc  of  the  role  ot  the  career  edueation  .Movement  in 
preparing  „udenls  tor  entry-level  job-..  The  author,  contend  that  career 
education  1-.  the  same  as  vocational  education  and  thus  likely  to  be  as  in- 
etf-.liv...  as  vocational  education,  rurthermor-.  the  assumption  .Hade  bv 
career  educatorn  concernini!  the  relationship  of  education .  work  and  ih',- 
labor  ma.ket  are  c,uost,o„ed.  This  a.ticle  has  been  intluential  in  several 
ways  It  has  led  to  widespread  public  scrutiny  ol  vocational/career  du- 
cation  and  u  has  seived  as  an  i-npetus  tor  reassessing  the  link  between 
Work  and  •_•(  iii-.-itmn 


22.2.0/75-2 

The  Boundless  Resource:  A  Prospectus  for  an  Education 'Work 
Policy.  Wiilard  Wirt/,  and  the  National  Manpowcr  Institute-  ^05 
Vp.  (iNcw  Kcpiibiic  Books  Co..  Washington.  D.C.). 

The  central  claim  ot  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface  is.  "  that 
the  key  to  bringing  education  and  work  closer  together  is  not  .nuch  in 
any  particular  programs  as  in  developing  truly  collaborative  processes 
among  those  in  charge  of  these  (unctions  including  the  -p  .blic"  "  The 
d.tlicully  1,1  bridging  the  gap  between  scliool  and  work  is  d  ,e  in  large 
part,  to  the  depletion  of  ,utu,al  resources  on  which  a  ^reat  nart  of  the 
ec.  lorny  been  based  The  alternative  proposc-d  is  :  .  to  rebuild  our 
Ideas  ar-d  plans  around  the  luller  development  of  those  other  resources 
which  are  c.dled  ;human-  and  which  are  in  limitless  supply."  Parts  I  and  II 
concentrate  on  an  an:dysis  of  youth  and  car.er  years  and  specific  str^ 
gies  lor  change 

W,lbrd  Wirt,--  recommendations  are  expanded  upo.i  in  Educa  ion 
a,ul  Work  Report  of  a  Scunar.  by  American  Council  on  Lducat.on.  47 
PP  <ACh.  Washington.  D.C  ..  1.76,..  Her.,  representatives  from  various 
disciplines  suggest  a  plan  of  action  for  implementing  the  ideas  presented 


22:2.0/74 

Career  Edueation,  Voeational  Education  and  Occupational 
Education:  An  Approach  to  Defining  Differences.  KcMincth 
Moyt.  14  PP  K  enter  for  Vocational  and  Technical  fiducation. 
()hu)  State  Unr  crsity.  (  ohjmbus). 

The  author.  Commissioner  ot  Career  Iducaiion.  U.S.  Oftic  of 

 1.  ultiCJcriLes  f>eKvcen  career  educaiiori.  v  .cj- 

iJonal  education,  atid  occupational  educatiun  have  been  long  ignored  or. 
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when  rccogiii/cd.  not  defined.  These  terms  are  difrereniialeJ  in  ih's 
monograph.  A\y)  dis':ui>scd  arc  implicaliuns  tor  changes  m  vocational, 
education  pohcv  and  practice  in  academic  settings,  and  the  types  of 
federal.  S. ate.  and  community  support  ,ystems  needed  for  elTeclive  career 
education  programs  The  pubhcaiion  ends  with  a  question  and  answer 
section 

3.0  JOB-RELATED  OUTCOMES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

22:3.0/77  1 

Work.  Learning,  and  the  American  Future.  James  OToole.  238 
pp  ( Jov  cy-Bass.  San  Francisco). 

Ihi^  is  a  c.itical  appraisal  of  the  recent  and  common  bchcf  that 
work  IS  d»'aieaning  and  learning  is  a  routine  experient"  tolerated  only  as 
a  means  to  a  good  job.  James  O' Toole  attacks  conventional  assumptions 
whiLii  underlie  work  and  learning,  and  offers  new  perspectives  on  the 
impiovement  of  boiJi  the  quality  and  quantity  of  jobs.  Alternatives  to 
current  education  and  work  policies  are  presented,  alternatives  which  can 
be  implemented  within  the  cxisimg  political  and  social  structures.  The  basis 
for  li)ng-range  planning  provided  is  broad  and  future-oriented,  but  not 
impractical  oi  Utopian. 


22:3.0/77  2 

College  as  a  Training  Ground  for  Jobs.  Lewis  C.  Solmon.  Ann 
S.  Biscunti.  and  Nancy  L.  Ochsner.  183  pp.  ^  .cgcr  Publishers. 
New  York).  . 

•  This  book  jdiis  balance  to  the  current  debate  on  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education.  It  is  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  representative  group  of 
college-educated  workers  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  the  .najority  of 
whom  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Aspects  of  college  which  aid  in  ji^b 
performance  arc  examined,  and  the  relationship  between  job  and  college 
m:!|or  is  treated  at  length.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  examination  of  the 
use  y\  maior  field  in  a  job.  and  how  this  relates  to  job  satisfaction  and 
income  The  final  cha;  ter' analyzes  the  components  of  a  ''goo'd  job"  from 
the  perspective  of  the  w.^rkei  with  a  bachelor's  degree. 


22:3.0/77  3 

Relating  Work  and  Education.  Dyckman  W.  Vemiilyc.  282  pP- 
J')s.scy-Bass.  San  I'rancisco). 

I  his  IS  a  series  ol  discussions  ol  the  comj'iex  and  coniroveisial  issues 
mv<)Ived  m  the  re!atu)n>iiips  between,  work  and  education.  Distinguished 
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Hunkers  approach  'he  topic  Irorn  j  vjncty  ot  perspectives,  ranging  Troni 
the  philosophical  i.»  (he  historical  to  the  pragmatic.  Virtually  all  the  arti- 
des  present  imphciilions  tor  policy  and  practice.  Topics  discussed  include 
tiie  tollowinr:  the  role  of  higher  education  in  providing  wv^y  skills. 
Ijhor  market  mtnrinaiion.  anJ  job  experience,  the  relationship  between 
employers  ind  educaio..,  (he  relationship  between  education  and  trade 
unions,  th.-  value  of  a  liberal  education  in  people's  careers;  strategics  tor 
improving  the  iransiiions  between  education  and  work  througlior^  the  lite 
span,  the  role  oi  work  as  learning  e.vperience:  the  role  ol  leisure  and 
volunrarv  aciivities  in  career  development;  siralegies  for  attainmg  success- 
Uil  careers,  (he  retorm  oi  hmhei  education;  and  the  redesign  ofjobs. 


22:3.0/76 

Schooling  and  Adnevement  in  American  Socictv,  William  H, 
Sovcli:  Robert  M.  Ilauscr  and  David  L.  Fcalhcnnan.  535  pn, 
(Academic  Press,  New  Vurk). 

This  bunk  exiimmes  the  con^plex  eltect.s  ol"  schooling  on  socioeco- 
nomic  achievement  !n  American  societ>  .  Although  the  primaiy  locus  is  on 
substantive  issues,  almost  ever\  chapter  includes  discussions' of  Aavs  to 
modity  and  extend  exiMme  statistical  methods.  The  book  is  valuiiKe  to 
sociologists,  educators,  psychologists,  and  others  concerned  wiijj^the  prob- 
lems.of  schooling  and  achievement. 

22:30//^  1  - 

I  he  Nfanpower  Connection:  Educition  and  Work  '*li  (iin/bcrg. 
pp,  (Harvard  University  F»rcss,  Cambridge.  Mass.). 
Ihjs  bonk  IS  concerned  with  the  policy  nnplicalions  o!  education 
and  work  I»j:t  I  emphasizes  the  need  tor  a  more  appropriate  model  tor 
analv/ini:  resnurces.  and  points  out  the  in;jde(iuacics  of  existing  frame- 
works  The  author  sees  the  role  ol  education  as  an  aid  to  students  in  ac- 
Huirmg  basic  skills  m  order  to  successrully  manage  their  lives.  To  this  end, 
edMcitors  must  sef  i!oals  and  be  held  accountable  tor  lliein.  In  Part  2. 
dm/,  'ru  analv/cs  dissaiistactions  with  work  Included  in  his  exammarion 
are  rhe  dianumL'  rn|,.s  of  women,  the  position  ot  the  blue  collar  workers, 
and  sui!gested  labor  reforms.  Part  tocuscs  on  public  einploymenl  and 
policy,  (im/hcri!  \iews  rhe  present  system  ot  developmg  human  resources 
.IS  a  minor  instrument  m  promoting  ch.mue  m  our  society. 

22:3  0/75-2 

I  ducaiion  and  Job  Satisf;Ktion:  A  Questionable  Pnyoff,  Robert 
P  Uuinn  and  Martha  S  Baldi  dc  Mandilovitch,  8  •  pp.  (Simcy 
Research  Center,  Uiuversity  of  Miehiean.  Ann  Arbor). 
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ihi>  l^  JM  L'\amm.ilh>n  r.l  iIk'  Iclallo^^hlp  bcuvcLMi  cilucjiioii  anU 
)nh  ^aU^I*JL■lUMl  iriMii  a  social  |V»> chuloiiiLal  pcrspcclivc  TIk*  aalluns  rc- 
vi.;w  [)U'vi  »li^l>  iKiblishcd  slui!iC5»  and  analy/c  nine  naiionul  ^u^vc^^l)l  ihc 
Anion  in  wuik  lorcc  Luruluclcd  bcl\wccn  {"^U)!  ami  ihc>  vonLludi 

ll:.il  wlnlc  cdiiLaliun  n  LicarK  a  incanMiKuci  1  advaiKcnicnl .  ihc  bcnclll^ 
ni  icrnis  ol  )ob  ^aii^rKiion  arc  Jubrou^*.  'Muis  cunimucil  aLCcpiancc  ol  ihc 
unsubsl.tniuiicd  a^^unlpnv»n  ihal  ciiucalion  i^uaranlccs  uccupalional  pay- 
,»ns  wiW  ^cr%c  i«)  prudii^c  a  Juillu>U)ncd  work  lorcc.  Kcconinicndanuns 
luluro  icscarcli  .nu!  p»>1k>  clla^^c^  arc  d^cusscJ  lu  ihc  lihilIu^iou 


22:3  0/73 

Docs  College  Matter?,  l.cwis  Suliiiun  aiul  Paul  J.  i  aiibmaii. 
415  pp.  ( .Xeadciiii*.-  Press.  New  Vurk). 

hr  ihjN  \olunic.  Ji^unL:ui>hcd  CLur'.uinuis.  cdiicalors,  M)^■u)ll)lIlsl^, 
jr,  1  p^^clu»lo^l^l^  examine  ihc  poicniial  nnpacis  uT  hiehcr  cducaiiun. 
A.ticlcs  assess  \Uuii  IN  km>v.n  jb.)ui  ihc  cltccis  o\  dilTcrcni  lypcs  of 
hmhcr  cJiiLaiion  on  Jittcrcnt  kimlN  ot  nuhviduaU  and  oi.  Nocicly.  The 
.nuclei  also  iriLluil.-  mu%c\s  ol'  ihc  social  >cicncc  hlcraliuc  quai:-*iialivc 
rcNcarch  on  ^pcLiMc  tactor^  Ironi  varyine  pcrspcciivcs  case  sludics.  and 
rL.oiK  ilcahni:  \Mih  ihcorciical  i>sucn  Pari  IV.  -Pubhc  Aspccis  ol'lliuhcr 
l-.dii^.iiUMi."  IS  i>l  pariicular  relevance  lo  eovL'tmnciii  policymakers  and 
^^lhc^^  u)  polic>mak»nu  piJMiioiiN  Here.  ari:un)6nl>  tor  ami  aeain>i  greater 
public  ^ub^lJ^  oi'  hieher  cducaium  arc  cxaniincd.  M>cial  pc.licy  issues  are 
du^ii,>Cvl  and  >pc^irjc  icaiinmcndatioMN  i<rc  maJ  Pari  V  pn>vules  a  usc- 
lul  o^crsicw.  o!  [c^carcll  fmdin'e^  on  ihc  ct^ecl^  of  hiehci  cducaiion.  and 
cN  loilh  prcrcLpiisilcs  lv>r  turthcr  rcNcarch 


22:3  0'72 

Socioeconomic  liackgroiiiul  :nul  Achievement.  Olis  Diulley 
Diin-oo.  Davi'J  L.  I-i-aMierinan.  aiul  Beverly  Duncan.  :<S4  pp. 
I  Seminar  Press.  New  N'orkl. 

inonumaph  c\ann^c^  ihc  >cial  siraiitkaiion  proce^^  in  ihe 
I  rnied  Stales  by  cMcndini*  ihc  a^aly^^s  and  providinii  clahorainMU  ot  ihc 
;nodeN  oi  tmcr^eiicraiional  ^lalu^  l raIlsrn^^^Ion  sol  torih  m  The  Amcrivan 
()rnipu:i"fujl  Srnu  tun-  b\  Duncan  and  lilaii  1  he  t'ocu^  is  upon  ihc  ihrcc 
map»r  ^:>llr^.e^  n\  ^MUI^  m  America  educaiion.  occupaiion.  and  mc«>ine. 
Ihc  auiliwrs  [)oini  oui  ^nperlcc^io^^  in  ihe  corIelalu^rJ^  ainonu  lhc^c 
^talUN  dl^lenMon^  m  the  hr^l  lialt  ot  ihe  20ih  ccnliirv  .  Var!i>u>  phcnoin- 

ot  nltcrc^l  ui  ^lnvlenI^  ot  ^oclal  sirantlcaiion.  lo  social  ^cu•rltI^l^.  and  lo 
a  pnblu  concerned  wiih  equal  opportnmiy  m  American  socict . 
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22:3.0/71 

Education  and  Jobs:  The  Great  T.aining  Robbery.  Ivar  Berg 

200  pp.  (Beacon  Press.  Boston).  -^r  otrfc. 

of  sou  n'J  1;  '  ^'^^        '"'••^"^•'^  '■•'^"'••^""n  as  a  means 

w  u,  edu  atu.n  and  cn.ploy.ncnt  by  assessing  new  data  and  by  criticallv 
■cw.ng  ,he  pnn.ipal  en.p.rica-  s.ud.es  in  .his  area.  He  points  ou    he  ' 
c  c.s.ng  tendency  ,or  workers  to  be  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  ov  q  . 
n  d  ,n    erm.  of  th         vei  of  education.  Berg  favors  placing  the  ove  • 

U tt-V"Ji:dl-7l^"'  ^"'^  "Heading  U,ose'at  tX  . 

m  1  y"  o        ,  r  /  — P'-^hed.  U,o  h.d-to- 

cmploy  could  .11  ,ho  less  demanding  jobs.  From  Berg's  viewpoint   it  s 


The  following  volume,  located  in  Topic  5:  Economics,  (51  2/ 
topic  ar'a"  °'"      ^^'^^^^"^'^  '°  'he 


( Ac  .  .°'"'p""''m  ^'^'-■^•"^an.  218  pp 

(Academic  Press.  New  York).  t'P- 

.n  wh.d,  Th":''''"'  ^  •■'^^^•-•'^"^•ation"  denotes  n  society 

."  Which  he  economic  .ewards  of  a  college  educa.ion  are  markedly  low  r 

;      con  ^-^^  econonuc'  e  l 

wh  n        ,  '""'P-^'^'  ">50'sand  1960-s 

When  accc  s  .c,  a  college  education  was  e.xpanded  drastically  The  author 
-.".ends  that  ,he  econom.c  devaluation  of  .he  college  degree  is  due  o" 
curren  surplus  of  college  graduates.  Frecn.an  analyses  the  o  ra  io  of 
the  college  job  market,  explams  the  reasons  fo,  its  c.-rrent  weaknei  and 
Presen.s  a  .orecas.  of  fu.ure  employmen.  and  income  prorpect  He  a, 
.cmpts  to  deternnne  whether  the  downturn  is  a  temporary  or  long  term 
change.  He  a.so  .dent.fies  the  college-level  professions  that  have  b  en  Vh 
th      n  "he  market  decline,  and  e.xami,.es  the  e  f^.  o 

0    l^ed^^  ^"^P-  «•  "The  Func..\.m„'  o 

he  n  ,,  n,   ,  '  findings  of  .he  book.  discuLs 

Z^ZZSITl^:"'^"'  of  overeduca..on  in  .he  job  marke..  J 
marker  r,  -.h,       p  ''"'""■y^akcrs  who  mus.  respond  .o  new 

n  ka  real..,es.  Freeman  pred.c.s  that  the  market  for  college  graduates 
vv.ll  .mprovc  ,n  the  1980  3.  but  that  no  improvement  is  expected/for  the 
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graduates  of  the  1970's.  Aiihough  Freeman's  analysis  is  economic,  the 
material  is  presented  in  a  readable,  nontechnical  manner. 

4.0  FOR£CASTING  ^ 

See  a/ro  Topic  3:  Economics. 
22:4.0/77  1 

Manpower  Studies  in  Postsecondary  Education.  Donald  M. 
Norris,  William  F.  Lasher,  and  Floyd  S.  Brandt,  53  pp,  (Ameri- 
can Association  for  Higher  Fducation,  Washington,  D.d). 

Tnis  report  Vyiews,  analyzes,  and  organizes  the  coniro\ersy  sur- 
rounding projections  and  studies  of  numan  resou  e  development.  There 
is  a  large  degree  of  interest  and  distrust  concerning  these  studies;opinions 
come  both  from  those  wl.,^  view  the  planning  of  huina:i  talent  with  an- 
preliension  and  fea:  the  misuse  of  such  data,  and  those  who  favor  studies 
of  human  resources  as  the  primary  basis  for  all  planning.  Tiic  chapte. 
entitled  "Improving  the  Use  of  Manpower  Studies"  is  especially  important 
because  it  points  out  both  the  major  limitalioris  and  appropriate  usos  of 
human  resource  planning  in  higher  education  ;.nd  gives  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

22:4.0/77-2 

Occupational  Outlook  for  College  Graduates,  1976-77  Edition, 
U.S.  Dcpanmcnt  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin 
1878,  266  pp.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Offi'^e,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

This  is  a  guide  to  career  opportunities  in  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions where  a  college  degree  is.  or  is  becoming,  a  requirement  fur  employ- 
ment, it  includes  a  brief  summary  of  expected  changes  in  economic  con- 
ditions, and  an  analysis  of  the  overall  supply  and  demand  for  college 
graduates  through  the  mid-1980's.  The  following  information  is  p  esented 
for  each  occupation:  the  nature  of  the  work,  places  of  employment, 
education  and  training  required,  'he  employment  outlook,  approxinvate 
earnings,  and  working  conditions.  This  volume  serves  as  an  ait!  to  career 
planning  for  those  who  attend  or  are  expecting  to  attend  college,  as  well 
^  as  lor  counselors,  teachers,  and  parents. 

22:4.0/77-3 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Scientists  and  Engineers:  A  Review  of 
Selected  Studies,  Betty  M.  Vetter,  54  pp.  (Scientific  Manpower 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C). 

This  report  examines  imbalances  in  career  opportunities  in  science 
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Jiid  engineering  tleldi  (or  the  past,  present,  and  future.  The  supply  tor 
cjch  Held  IS  assessed  and  -  «>mpared  with  'he  demand  for  new  graduates 
as  well  as  fur  experienced  scientists  and  engineers.  The  increasing  partici- 
pjtion  of  women  is  included  in  this  assessment.  Surveys  projecting  supply 
and  demand  unbalances  over  the  next  10  years  are  examined,  and  dif. 
lerenccs  :n  their  findings  are  compared.  The  information  presented  is  use- 
Mil  to^  v.jung  people  planning  for  particular  careers,  to  scientists  and  enw- 
Meets  and  those  whi*  employ  them,  and  to  colleg-s,  universities,  and  other 
Irairnng  institutions. 

22:4.0/76 

Ph.D/s  and  the  .\cademic  Labu.  Market,  Allan  M.  Carttcr,  260 
pp.  (McCraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 

This  IS  ihc  late  ,A!lan  M.  Cartter's  definitive  discussion  of  the  factors 
'^hich  need  i.i  be  examined  in  order  to  adequately  predict  future  human 
resource  needs  in  higher  educjtion.  In  C  arMer's  view,  the  key  elements  in 
analv/ing  the  demand  for  college  teachers  are  knowledge  of  student-fac- 
nity  ratios,  of  the  How  of  p.-rso-  nei  between  acadeniic  and  nonacadcmic 
empio>ment  and  .)f  rctiremenis  These  .components' of  academic  supply 
and  demand  are- analyzed  in  aggregate  turns.  However,  Cartter  stresses 
the  necessity  of  studying  demand  conditions  in  the  various  academic  dis- 
ciplines tor  a  complete  picture  of  academic  eniployment  trends.  Chapfer 
I').  "An  (Aervicw  v>f  Projected  Academic  Labor  Market  Conditions," 
gives  specillc  recoiimiendations  for  mstituiions  engaged  in  graduate  cdu- 
cation  and  tor  funding  igencies  (such  as  .State  boards  jr,u  legislature.)  to 
mtptnve  the  loiecasting  process  and  to  deal  v/ith  the  policy  implications 
nl  PhD  ovcrsuppiv  Here,  C\;.Mter  also  defines  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  f-cd.vai  ,l^encIC^  should  take  with  respect  to  retirement  policy. 
uraiI'Mte  tellowsfups.  and  periodic  data  collection. 

22  4.0/75  1 

P:iT).  .Manpower:  Eiiiployniei/  Demand  :»nd  Supph  .  U.S.  Dc- 
partMKMit  of  l!a:K)r.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Bulietin  I860. 
1\  pp.  (IS  (iovcrnnicnt  I'rinting  Oftlce.  Washington.  D.C). 

\'U\^  .eport  provides  basic  human  resource  dat-  for  Ph.P.*s  in  an  cf 
tort  to  highlight  the  maior  factors  that  should  be. considered  for  policy- 
making and  vocational  guidance  The  data  rellect  trjnds  among  persons 
holding  a  doctoral  degr-.-e  m  a  num:)er  of  fields,  but  professional  degrees 
such  a^  M  1)  and  i.)  I)  ,S  .nc  excluded.  The  raiuirements  and  supplv^pry. 
Keoi.n^  Ml  iUts  report  arc  not  torecasts  of  actual  conditions  to  \')HS  but 
s.'rve  lo  illustralf  \^hat  could  he  expected  if  the  trends  and  patterns  of  the 
past  decade  .(nitmuc    The  insight  obtained  from  such  an  analysis  can  be 
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uselul  in  planning  careers  and  educational  programs,  and  in  identifying 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  effectively  cope  with  iupply -demand  im- 
balances 

22:4.0/752 

Projections  of  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorate  Supply  and 
Utilization,  1980  and  1985.  National  Science  Foundation,  39 
pp  (U.S.  Ciovcmmcnt  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.). 

This  publicati»)n  is  llie  National  Science  Foundation's  third  prujic- 
tun  analysis  of  science  and  engineering  doctorate  supply  and  utiliralion. 
The  previous  ,  rojcction  analyses  were* carried  out  in  1969  and  1971,  the 
1974  analysis  was  brought  about  by  tlie  recognition  that  periodic  reexami- 
nation and  revision  of  projections  was  necessaiy.  The  study  includes  new 
data,  new  rnetliodologies.  new  projections  of  related  parameters,  and  over- 
all projections  extending  beyom!  1980  to  1985.  Dtie  to  the  lack  ot  know- 
ledge about  intertleld  TTiobilitv .  this  analysis  is  confined  to  broad  area's  of 
science  and  engineering,  rather  than  to  individual  fields.  The  projections 
-are  ba  ed  on  numerical  results  obtained  from  studies  ot  liuman  resource 
development  s>  stems  U)r  scieiK  and  engineering  and  are  developed 
througli  two  alternate  set  i  of  models  oT  supply  and  utilization.  Sensitivii^ 
unaly-  s  arc  presented  lor  the  poo^bility  ol' adjusting  the  numerical  results, 
und  the  most  likely  ussumptions  are  assessed  and  then  integrated  into  a 
pri>b:iblc  model 


22:4-0/74  1 

Forecasting  the  Ph.D.  Labor  Market:  Pitfalls  for  Policy,  Richard 
B  Freeman  a/ul  David  W.  Brcncnian,  50  pp.  (Technical  Report 
No.  2.  National  B(  :ird  on  Graduate  Fxiucation,  National  Acad- 
emy o!  Sciences,  Washin^iton,  D.C.). 

Tlie  authors  critically  analy/c  the  labor  market  forecasting  tech- 
nujues  tor  doLiorates  and  stress  the  limitations  of  existing  tactics.  An 
jlternative  metfiodology  is  otfcred  that  assures  improved  information  for 
decision  and  polic>  making  purposes.  This  report  would  be  useful  to  gov- 
ernment i^tTicials.  university  administrators,  faculty,  graduate  students, 
jnd  others  concerned  witli  nannnal  policies  on  graduate  education. 


22  4  0/74  2 

Higher  EduCaiion  and  the  Labor  Market,  Mar[:aret  S.  (lordon. 
cd  .  hM)  pp.  lMc(.ra\v-Mi';  Book  (  o..  New  York). 

Fhis  Is  J  collection  ol  broud  raiiging  ess,!.'  hy  a  number  o!  authois. 
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nearly  .11  of  whom  .re      norn.sts.  I,  explores  relationships  between 
ngher  euuc.fon  and  the  j..  ...rket  .nd  concentrates  on  su  .  issue,  a 
r';h  ^"•^  ™'ket  onfuture  college  enro.  nent.  the 

ctlect  ,f  the  oversupply  of  college  graduates  on  the  job  market,  and  the 

hat  w,ll  serve  both  the  .r>d,vidual  students  and  the.r  emplovers.  Sp.afic 
topics  examined  include:  employer  preferences  for  degree' holders  the 
pnva.e  and  social  econo..,c  benefits  of  education;  and  the  econon'out^ 

.".1^.  to.  persons  m  special  group.,  sud,  as  n.,„orities.  dropouts  and  stu- 
do  ts  wh.,  pbn  1..  attend  professional  school.  This  book  concludes  w.th 
p.>l.cy  implKatiuns  fo,  facu  ,■  umomsm.  student  aid.  and  enrollment  dis- 
tnbu.u.ns.  with  special  regard  tor  institutions  o,  higher  educa,....  This 

book  can  be  use.ul  ...  both  experts  and  ayperson.  as  vijes  ms igi 

m  .  the  omiplex    relationship  between  th-  production  of  .i  highly  ^u 
caied  worktorce  and  a  job  market  that  must  adapt  to  it. 

22:4.0/743 

Sdentinc  and  Technical  Manpower  Projections:  Report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Manpower.  National  Sciauv  Founda- 
pp.  ,u.S.  (;ove-rnme-nt  Printing  Office.  Washington. 

huma,."-?  ""■  '"""'"'"^  '^^         Subcommittee  on 

h  .nan  eso  r.e  development  appointed  by  the  National  Science  Board 
Ik  conimi  tee  s  task  was  to  carry  out  a  critical  comparative  study  on  .he 
K-sen   analyses  ol  human  lesouice  planning  and  tne  as,s.,mptions  which 
r he  hen,  A  primary  cncern  was  the  development  of  projections  of 
-PP1>  --"J  which  would  play  a  ma,or  lole  in  aflect  rig  policy 

a.sions  Uhile  all  scien-i.lc  and  technical  levels  are  .tudied.  the  prm l  y 
-us  IS  on  the  d,..,oral  level  The  leport  discusses  various  poin:s  ofview 
"  the  value  o.  pro.ectiuns.  and  m.kes  a  variety  of  recommendations  for 
•"UU.vement   Phe  ma.or  themes  ad.lressed  are  the  accuracy  of  p  s 
|u.,cc,ion.   methodologies,  a.ssumpt.ons  and  limi.ations  of  p   je  lo 
-ul  rec,.m,-en,lat,oMs       students  interested  n-     career  m  liie  sciences' 

22  4  0/73 

College  Graduates  and  Jobs:  Adjustini;  to  a  New  Labor  Market 
Mtinition.  (  .inu-m.-  C.ininissioM  on  Hi.uher  lulucation  ^4^  pr, 
(.\lc(.r.iv^-|||li  B,,„k  Co..  New  York  I.  -  -  i  i 

riMs  h.,„^  j.s.usses  the  lelatiunship  between  higher  education  and  a 
-  -  labnr  m.„ke,  tha,  dues  m.t  ab.orb  all  .ollege  and  universi.v  graduate, 
n.c  m.-lel  „um,m  resource  planning  is  re,ectcd  as  a  comprehensive 
"..ulel  ,o,  „,  .,...velop,„ent  o,  higher  education  There  is  evidence  \L\ 
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the  fields  of  study  chosen  by  siudenis  are  highly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  job  market,  and  that  these  changing  student  choices  can  be  reliable 
(actors  in  the  adjustment  to  occupational  shifts.  For  example,  the  student 
choices  can  be  useful  guides  for  allocating  resources  among  fields  by  col. 
leges  and  universities  The  Commission  recommends  that  high  priority  be 
given  to  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  young  people  for  more  insirumental 
:oles  in  society  and  t'j  the  goal  of  conquering  human,  urban,  a..  1  environ- 
menial  problems.  It  is  also  suggested  that  institutions  of  higher  education 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  counseling  to  provide  students 
vsilh  the  best  possible  inforn.jiion. 


22:4.0/70 

Human  Resources  and  Higher  Education.  John  Folgcr.  Helen 
S.  Astin.  and  Alan  f*.  Bayer.  475  pp.  (Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
New  York). 

This  book  e-jrnmes  human  resource  issues,  such  as  the  scarcity  of 
cert.un  professionals  and  unequal  opp jrtunities  for  competent  young 
people' anr'  onsiders  the  implications  for  higher  education.  Section  1 
focuses  on  i^.oiections  of  the  new  supply  of  college-educated  people  avail- 
jble  to  enter  each  i>ccupation,  estinutes  future  demand  for  the  college- 
c  cjted.  .ind  jnaly/cs'  possible  career  adjustments.  Section  2  discusses 
f.utor .  which  determine  career  choice  and  some  major  aids  for  the  ad- 
lustmeni  ot  these  choices  Section  3  disproves  popular  attitudes  and  as- 
suinpljons  with  respect  ti>  special  groups  like  women,  immigrants,  and 
those  from  low  socioeconomic  groups  The  foith  and  final  section  assesses 
the  vj1k1i!>  of  policies  on  human  resi>urce  development.  The  authors  con- 
^liide  th.it  .1  tuller  comprehension  of  the  interrelated  forces  determining 
rlK"  educJlion  .tnd  uiih/alion  of  human  resources  must  be  developed  at  the 
I  cderjl  .irui  St.ite  levels 


The  following  two  volumes  are  fully  annotated  in  Topic  5: 
I  conomics  (5  1 .1  75  5:  L:/7I  respectively),  but  they  are  also 
annotated  here  with  an  emphasis  on  their  relevance  to  the  fore- 
ca>.tini'  of  work  and  education; 
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Demand  and  Supply  in  U.S.  Higher  Education.  Roy  Radnerand 
Leonard  S.  M.ller.  468  pp.  (.MvGniw-Hill  Book  Co..  New  York). 

One  purpose  of  this  study  is  "to  provide  a  set  of  related  models  th;it 
can  contribute  to  the  debate  on  policy  issues."  The  authors  review  the 
development  of  the  research  on  the  demand  of  students  for  enrolhnent  in 
higher  education,  and  then  set  forth  their  own  findings.  Areas  investigated 
include  the  following:  ( I )  the  impact  of  changes  in  college  cost  on  student 
demand,  and  how  this  is  related  to  institutional  selectivity .  student  ability 
and  student  family  income;  (2)  the  way  m  which  faculty -student  ratios 
vary  with  enrollment  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  in 
institutions  of  dilferine  si/es  and  quality;  and  (3)  estimates  and  projec- 
tions ot  annual  changes  in  the  number  of  educated  persons  by  age  se.x 
liel.l  of  iraimng.  and  degree  'eld.  Thi.  book  is  readable  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  major  tindings  are  summarized  m  the  introduction  to  each 
duplet .  Ihe  economic  model  of  higher  education  used  by  the  National 
(  o.iimission  on  the  Financing;  of  Posl>econdary  Education  was  oased 
la-;;e!y  on  this  study.  The  stiidv  also  has  implications  for  educational  plan- 
ning and  policymaking  w.ih  respect  to  e:ir.>l!nK-nl  projections,  the  faculty 
)<ib  maikei.  access  ti>  highei  ediicalu.ii.  and  olhei  area.s. 


The  Market  for  Q.llege-Trgined  .Manpower:  A  Study  in  .he 
Economics  of  Career  Choice.  Ridiard  B,  FVccnuin.  2M  pp 
(llar^aal  I'mversity  I'rcss.  CanibriLlgc.  Mass!). 

.Mr  1-ieoinan  applies  basic  economic  analysis  t..  ihe  iaboi  mriiket 
I...  PI,  I)  ^  and  ^huws  how  the  allocation  ..f  this  hun,an  res.>urce  is  ex- 
pLiined  by  price  ^.age  Jilf-.-.oniiaK  lie  examines  Uie  role  of  abilities 
prelere-.ce^.  income  incentives,  .ind  expectations  will,  icM-ecl  to  the  mar- 
ginal deciMons  on  the  supply  side  of  the  market.  T..  complete  the  econo- 
metric analysis  of  the  I'h  D.  ,ob  market,  thr.-e  models  are  employed  the 
cobweb  aJ,„stnient  model,  which  examines  oscillatory  behavior 'towards 
.in.l  e.i,i.lih,mn,  ot  supply  and  demand;  an  mcomplete  adjustment  model 
ir.  which  equilibrium  is  approached  but  is  not  obtained;  and  a  general 
e.|nilih„„m  traniework  which  determines  the  allocation  and  salanes  of 
wo.keis  bcu^.ca^  .iculemic  .imi  non.icademic  sectors  of  the  economv  The 
lirsr  iwo  .Models  Iocms  o:,  the  supply  l.,gs  inlie.eni  in  n.arkets  in  which 
lime  Is  leqmie.i  lo  tram  „eu  specialists 

Heem,,n  conJudcs  that  price  theorv  explains  the  hehavio,  „|  gradu- 
■ite-studcnis  Ihis  book  would  be  most  useful  to  those  having  some  back- 
gr<),mds  III  economic  heoiv 

riic  st,idy  finds  ihai  loregone  mcoiiie  .s  an  .iiportani  facloi  in  the 
decision  >o  puisne  gi.idii.ite  education  ,Si,i.|.-nts'  caieei  clio„  es  aie  -lie 
lesuli  ot  mark.-  iiiceniacs    Iheii  expectation  ol  highei  income  m  the 
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future  leads  them  to  forepo  income  now.  Finally,  the  university  system  is 
also  found  to  respond  to  market  incentives  by  creating  the  necessary 
training  programs. 


5.0  BASIC  DATA  SOURCES 
Annual 

Summary'  Report  (year):  Doctorate  Recipients  from  United  States  Univer- 
sities, National  Research  Council.  (National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Students  Enrolled  for  Advanced  Degrees,  Fall  (year).  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.). 

See  also:  8:1.1/78  Earned  Degrees  Conferred  1975-1976,  Summary  Data, 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  50  pp.  {U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.). 

20:3.0/A  l  The  American  Freshman:  National  Norms  for  Fall  1977, 
Alexander  W.  Astin.  Margo  R.  King,  and  Gerald  T.  Richardson,  157  pp, 
(Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles). 

Monthly 

Monthly  Labor  Review.  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor). 

Periodical 

CTC  Salary  Survty:  A  Study  of  the  (year)  Beginning  Offers.  (College  Place- 
ment Council,  Bethlehen;,  Pa.). 

Characteristics  of  Doctoral  Scie,:tists  and  Engineers  in  the  United  States, 
(year).  (National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.). 

The  Endicott  Report  (year):  Trends  in  Employment  of  College  and  Uni- 
vrrsiry  (iraduates  in  Business  and  Industry,  Frank  S.  Endicott. 
(Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  III  ). 

General 

The  (ireat  American  Degree  Machine.  An  Economic  Analysis  of  th  ' 
Human  Resource  Output  of  Higher  Education,  Douglas  L.  Adkins. 
(Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Berkeley, 
Cahf.). 
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Suence  Foundation.  Washington  DC)  .l-^a'ional 
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866  Third  Ave. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
212/935-2000 


George  Washington  university 
Graduate  Program  in  Science.  Tech- 

nology  and  Public  Policy 
Room  714 

Wash-ngton.  D.C.  20052 
202/676.7292 

George  Washington  University 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 
1001  Connecticut  Ave..  NW 
Suite  310 

Washington.  D.C.  20036 
202/833.1737 

Harvard  Educational  Review 
13  Appian  Way 
Cambridge.  Mass.  02138 
617/495.3432 

Hansard  Graduate  School  of 

Education 
Reference  Department 
Monroe  C.  Gutman  Librar>' 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
6 1 7/49: -342 1 

f laniard  University  Press 
79  Garden  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
617/495-2600 

Heath,  a  C.  and  Co. 
College  Dept. 
125  Spring  St. 
Lexington.  M;'«;s.  02173 
617/862-6650 

Herman  Miller  Research  Corp, 

3970  Varsity  Dr. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48104 

313/971.2105 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute 
924  Weslwood  Blvd. 
Suite  850 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024 
21.1/478.6^56 
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Holt,  Reinhart  d  Winston,  Inc. 
383  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N,Y.  I00I7 
212/688.9100 

Howard  University  Fress 
2935  Upton  St.,  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20008 
202/686^6696 

Human  Service  Press 
5530  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Washington.D.C.  20015 
202/654^338 

Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Reisch  Bui!'lmg 

Fifth  Floor 

lI9Sou:h5ihSi. 

Springfidd.  Ul.  62701 

217/782-2551 

Illinois  State  SchoU^'Stiip  Commission 
(sec  Boyd.  Joseph  IX  ) 

Information  Futures 
Pullman.  Washington  99163 

Indiana  University 
Memorial  Mali 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401 
812/332  021! 

Industrialization  Forum 
University  of  Montreal 
P.O.  Box  6128 

Montreal.  Que..  H3C3J7.  Canada 

Information  Resources  Press 
Oiv.  of  Herner  &  Co. 
2l00MSt..  NW 
Suite  316 

Washington.  D.C  20037 
202/293-2605 

International  Council  for  Fduva* 

tional  Development 
680  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York.  N.\  .  10019 
2I2/582.J970 


Johns  Hopkins  Press 
Baltimore.  Md.  21218 
301/366-9600 

Jc  sey-Bass,  Inc,  Publishers 
615  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  941 1 1 
415/433-1740 

Journal  of  Economic  Literature 
American  Economic  Association 
131?  21:t  Ave..  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37212 

Journal  of  Education  Finance 
Institute  for  Educational  Finance 
1212  S.W.  5th  Ave. 
Gainesville,  Fia.  32601 

Journal  of  Higher  Education 
University  Grants  Commission 
Publications  Officer 
35  Ferozeshah  Rd. 
New  Delhi  110001.  India 

Journal  of  Human  Resources 
(Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute) 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press 
Journals  Dept.  ' 
P.O.Box  137y 
Madison,  Wis.  53701 

Journal  of  Political  Economy 
University  of  Chicago  Press 
5750  Ellis  Ave. 
Chicago.  111.  60637 

Knowledge  Industry  Publications 
2  Corporate  Park  Dr 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
914/694^686 

LMG  Associates 
P.O.  Box  1367 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121 

Landscape  Architecture  Foundation 
1750  Old  Meadow  Rd. 
McLean. Va.  22102 
703/893^5171 


Lexington  Books 
Div.  of  D  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
125  Spring  Si. 
Lcxingtorr.  Mass.  02173 
617/862^650 

Library  of  Congress 

1st  St.  Between  East  Capitol  and 

Independence  Ave. 
Washington.  D.C.  20540 
'20: '426  5093 

Library  Trends 

University  oflilinoisat  Urbana- 

Champaign 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Sci^ri.e 
249  Armory  BIdg. 
Champaign.  III.  6 1 801 

Little.  Brown  Sc  Companv 
34  Bcacun  St. 
Bost(;n.  Mass.  021  |4 
61?/J27^7.^0 

TheML  T.  Fress 
28CaHet()nSi. 
Cambridge.  Mass.  02142 
6I'7/86*t.6900 

McCutc^ian  Publishing  Corp. 
2526  Grove  St. 
Bcrk'jIey.CaJif.  9470* 
4I,S/84I  8616 

McCniW'/nil  Book  G/, 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York.  N  Y.  1003^ 
2i:/9Q7.2073 

Macmillan  Fublishing  Co. 

866  Third  Ave. 

New  York.  N\Y.  10022 

2I2/V35-2000 

Markham  Publishing  Co.  • 

Rand  McNaJly  College  Publishing  Co 

P.O.  Box  7600 

Chicago.  III.  60680 

312/26743868 


Maruichusetts  Board  of  Higher 

Education 
^82  Tremoni  St 
Boston. Mass.  02|  1 1 
617/727.5360 

Massachusetts  Instimte  of  Technology 
Publications  Office 
77  Masiachusctis  Ave. 
Cambridge.  Mass.  02139 
617/253.2697 

Midwest  Journal  of  Political  Science 
(see  Amenran  Journal  of  Political 
Scienrc/ 

MJ  TRt'  Corporation 
I^IO  Dclly  Madison  Blvd. 
McLean.  Va.  22102 
703/827-0000  ' 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Printmg  and  Publishing  Office 
210)  Constitution  Ave..  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20418 
202/389-65^8 

\aHonal  A^^'  .iativn  oj  College  and 

University  Business  Officers 
I  Dupon:  Circle.  NW 
Room  510 

Washington.  D.C.  20036 
202^*296-2346 

.\aiumal  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
I  Duponi  Circle.  NW 
Suite  710 

Washington.  D.C.  20036 
202/293-7120 

National  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators 
9lOI7rhSt..NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 
202/785^53 
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National  Center  Jor  Higher  Education 

Management  Systems 
Publications 
P.O.  Drawer  P 
Boulder.  Colo.  80302 
303/492^785 

National  Commission  on  Libraries 

and  Information  Scienc  e 
l7l7KSt.,NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202/653^252 

National  Commission  t>n  United 
Melhodtu  Higher  Education 

Office   of  Information  and  Publi- 
cations 

Board    of   Higher   Education  and 

Ministry 
P.O.  Box  8  71 
Nashville,  Tcnn,  37203 

National  Education  Association 
1201  16th  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D  C.  20036 
202/8334000 

National  In^Htute  of /education 

Publications  Office 

Room  676 

I20O  l9ihSt.,N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20208 

202/254^5540 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 
University  of  Chicago 
6040  South  Hlhs  Ave. 
Chicago.  Ill,  60637 
312/684-5600 

National  Research  Ctmncil 

(see  National  Academy  of  Sciences) 

Natidfial  Scholarship  Service  and 

Fund  for  Nvf^rr)  Students 
I  lib  Broadway 
New  York,  N  Y.  lOOIO 
212/757^100 


National  Science  Board 

(sec  National  Science  Foundation) 

National  Science  Fou^Mation 
l800GSt.,NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20226 
202/632.7970 

National  Tax  Journal 
National  Tax  Association-Tux 

Institute  of  America 
21  East  State  St. 
Columbus.  Ohio  43215 

National  Technical  Information 

Service 
5285  Port  Royal  Rd. 
Sprmgfield.  Va.  22161 
703/5574740 

New  Directions  for  Institutional 

Research 
(Association  for  Institutional 

Research) 
Jossey.Bass,  Inc.  Publishers 
615  Montgomery  Si, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 1 1 

New  Republic  Books 
1220  19th  St.,  NW 
Suite  205 

Washington.  D.C.  20036 
202/33M250 

New  York  State  Education 

Department 
State  Education  BIdg. 
3 1  Washington  Ave. 
Albany,  N.Y.  12234 
518/474.2121 

Norton,  W.  W.  dc  Co.,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

2l2/3S4.550a 

Nova  University 

3301  College  Ave. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33JI4 

305/587^660 


Office  of  Education/ DHEW 
Information  Materials  Ccnier 
400  Maryland  Ave,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
202/245  8710 

Ohio  Board  of  Regents 
88  East  Broad  St. 
Room  770 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
614/466^000 

Ohio  Stare  University 

Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 

Education 
I%0  Kenny  Rd. 
Columbus.  Ohio  43210 
614/486-3655 

Oxford  University  Press,  Inc. 
200  Madison  Ave. 
New  York.  N  Y.  I00I6 
212/679-7300 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
College  of  human  Development 
101  Human  Development  BIdg. 
University  Park.  Pa.  16802 
814/865-1428 

Picnan  Press 

5000  Washtenaw  Ave. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104 

313/434.5530 

Policy  Sciences 
Flscvier-North  Holland,  Inc. 
52  Vanderbili  Ave. 
New  York.  N.Y.  I00I7 
Praexer  Publishers 

Div.  ofHoIi.  Reinluri  &  Winsfon/CBS 

200  Park  Ave. 

New  York.  N.Y.  I0OI7 

212/949.8700 

Prentice^Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 
201/592-2000 


Princeton  University 
IndustriaJ  Relations  Section 
P.O,  Box  248 
Prmccton.NJ.  08540 
609/452^040 

Public  Administration  Review 
National  Institute  of  Public 

Administration 
Regional  Office 
78  Upper  MalJ 
Lahore,  Pakistan 

Public  Finance 
Duesternbrooker  Wcg  1 20 
2300  Kiel 
West  Germany 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47907 
317/749.81  11 

Rand  Corporation 
1 700  Main  St. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406 
21.3/393^11 

Random  Ifouse,  ^nc. 
201  East  50th  Si, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
2J2/751-2600 

Reinhold  Publishing  Corp 

(see  Van  Nostrand-Rcinhold  Co.) 

Rensselaer  Poly  technic  Institute 
Center  for  Architectural  Research 
Troy,  N.Y.  12181 
518/270^1 

Research  in  Higher  Education 

APS  Publications 

ISO  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Resource  Center  on  Sex  Roles  and 

Education 
1201  16th  St..  NW 
Room  701 

Washington,  D,C,  20036 
202/833-5426 

Review  of  Educational  Research 
Axnencan  Fducational  Research 

Association 
1126  16th  St  .NW 
Washington.  D  C.  20036 

Rockefeller  University  Press 

1230  York  Ave. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10021 

212/360-1217 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

230  Park  Ave. 

New  York.  N  Y.  IU017 

212/689^62: 

Sage/if alstead  Publishers 
(see  Sage  Publications) 

Sage  Publications,  Inc. 
275  South  Beverly  Dr 
Beverly  Hiils.  Cahf  ^0212 
213  274-8003 

Scare cr(iw  Press,  Inc. 

Subs,  ot  Grolier  Educational  Corp. 

52  Liberty  St. 

Bo.x^5^ 

Metuchen.  N  J.  08840 
201,548-8600 

Schocken  Bonks,  Inc. 
200  Madison  Ave 
New  York.  N  Y  10016 
212/685-6500 

Suiencv 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science 
1  '>  I  5  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW 
Washington,  D.r.  20005 
202/467-4482 


Scientific  American 
415  Madison  Ave. 
New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
212/688-3900 

Scientific  Manpower  7omn.,ssion 
1 776  Massachusetts  Ave..  NAV 
Washington.  D  C.  20036 
202/223^995 

Seminar  Press 

1 1 1  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York.  N,Y.  10003 

212/741-6800 

Shoe  String  Press,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  4327 
Hamden.  Conn,  065  14 
203/248^307 

Sloan  Commission 
330  Broadway 
Cambridge.  Mass,  02139 
617/661^979 

Social  Science  Data  Center 
U-164 

University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs.  Connecticut  06268 

Social  Sciences  Information 
vinternational  Social  Science  Council) 
Mouton  Publishers 
P.O.  Box  482 

The  Hague  2076.  Netherlands 

Socio-Economic  Planning  Sciences 

Permagon  Press.  Inc. 

Journals  Dept. 

Maxwell  House 

Fairview  Park 

Elmsford.N.Y.  10523 

South  Carolina  Postsecondary 

Education  Commission 
1429  Senate  Street 
Rutledge  Building 
Columbia.  S.C.  29201 


Southern  Regionuf  E  Jucation  Boar 
130  Sixth  St..  NW 
Atlanta,  Ca.  30313 
404/875.92  L 

State  of  Wiscor.Un 

Bureau  of  CapiiJ  Development 

(see  State  of  W  isconsin  Bureau  of 

Facilitie  s  Management) 
State  of  Wisconsin 

Bureau  of  Facilities  Management 

I  West  Wilson  St. 
Room  180 
State  Office  Bldg. 
Madison,  Wis.  53702 
608/26^.2731 

State  University  Construction  Fund 
194  Washington  Ave. 
Albany.  N.Y.  12210 
5J8/474.212I  or  473/4855 
State  University  of.\c\s*  York 
3435  Main  Si. 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  14214 
T<rmpie  University 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Bread  &  MontRomcry 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19122 
215/787.7672 

Texas  CoUcf^e  and  University  Systei 

Coord. riaung  Board 

P.O.  Bo.x  12788.  Capitol  Station 

Austin.  Texas  7871 1 

512/4754361 

T teachers  O^llej^e  Press 
Columbia  University 
1234  Amsterdam  Ave. 
New  York.  N  Y.  10027 
21  2/H  70-4078 


d    US.  Bureau  of  th"  Census 
Subscriber  Services  Section 
Room  1 121 
Building  4 

Washington.  D.C.  2i.M3J 
202/763-5853 

US.  Cov'.'mnient  Printing  Office 
Div.  of  Public  Docume:jis 
Washington.  D.C.  20402 
202/783-3238 

UMESCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries 
c/o  Unipub.  Inc. 
Box  433 

Murray  Hill  Station.  N.Y.  10016 
Uncsco  Publications  Center 
317  Hast  34th  St. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

Universiunsforkget 
562  West  7 13th  St. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10025 

university  of  Alabama  Press 
Drawer  2877 
University.  Ala.  35486 
205/^48-5180 

University  of  Arizona 
Higher  Education  Program 
1415  No::h  Fremont  St. 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85719 
602/626.2283 

University  of  Arizona  Press 
P.O.  Box  3398 
Tucson.  Ariz.  85722 
602/844- 1 4.M 

University  of  California 

Center  for  Research  in  .Management 

Science 
26  Barrows  Hall 
Berkeley.  Calif.  94720 
415/642-4041 


Univenity  of  California 

Center  toi  Research  and  Dcvclop- 

nent  in  Higher  Education 
:i50Shattuck  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Cahf.  94704 
415/642.5040 

L'niver^iiy  (rj  California 

Graduate  School  of  Education 

405  Hilgard  Ave. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024 

213/825-8326 

Univenity  of  California 
Survey  Research  Center 
2220  Piedmont  Ave. 
Berkeley. Cahf.  94720 
415/642.1104 

rnivvnity  of  f^'cliforma  I*rcss 
2223  Fulton  St. 
Berkeley.  Caht  94'"20 
415/6424247 

(  nnvnity  ofChicuK*^  Press 
I  1030Simlh  Laptev  Ave. 
Chicagi>.  III.  6062S 

I  nivcrsi ty  ( ) f  hi  yrida 
Institute  ol  Higher  hducatuin 
Culle^c  of  Education 
(iainesville.  Fia.  32^1  1 
904  .^)2.072K 

I  nn  crsity  of  Illinois 
Oftict  for  Capital  Programs 
6lOSouTh  hthSi. 
Champaign.  111.  61820 
217  333-3620 

(  nivcrsitv  of  Ulimns 
(  ift'icc  for  Planning 
206  Ilhr.i  Tower 
Champaign,  III  hlH20 
:r  333-6h(X) 

I  'nivi'rsitv  i  >/"  lllirh  us  Press 
IrhanaJII  hlHOI 
2r  3.^3  l)*>50 


Univenity  of  Kentucky 
College  of  Education 
bureau  of  School  Service 
Lexington.  Ky.  405J6 
606/257.2979 

Univenity  of  Michigan 

Survey  Research  Center 

P.O.  Box  1248 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106 

313/764.8365 

for  unpublished  dissertations: 
Univenity  Microfilms  International 
300  North  Zecb  Rd. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106 
303/76M700 

University  of  Sorth  Carolina 

P.O.  Box  2288 

Chapel  Hill.N-C.  27514 

919/933.2105 

University  Park  Press 
Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg, 
Baltimore,  Md,  21202 
301/54*^.0700 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Office  of  University  Planning 

(now  Office  of  Planning  ai  u  Budget) 

1817  Cathedral  of  Learning 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260 

412/6244245 

Univenity  of  Tennessee 
Office  of  Institutional  Research 
Administration  Building 
Knoxville.Tenn.  37916 
615/974.2591 

Utiiii^tuty  oj  Toledo 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Higlier 

Education 
SM  102 

2801  West  Bancroft  St. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43606 
419/53741 12 
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University  of  Washington  Press 
Seattle,  Wash.  98105 
206/543^50 

University  of  Wisconsin 
P.O.  Box  1379 

Madison.  Wis.  53701 
608/262-5379 

University  Press  at  Buffalo 
State  University  of  New  York 

Buffalo 
BoxF 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  14214 
716/831-9000 

University  Preis  ofNev,  England 
P.O.  Box  979 
Hanover.  N.H.  03755 
603/6463349 


Van  Nostrand'Reinhold  Co. 
Div.  of  Litton  Educational  Publish- 
ing. Inc. 
450  VVest  33rd  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
212/594^660 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 
P.O.  Drawer  P 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302 
303/492-8666 

Westview  Press 
1898  FlaUron  Ct. 
EouHer.Colo.  80301 
J03/444-3541 

John  Wiley  ^  Sons.  Inc. 
605  Third  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
212/867-9800 


nua:3er  of  entries  by  sponsoring  organization 

42  Ca-negie  Commissio.i  on  Higher  EtiucaUon 

29  National  Center  tor  Higher  tducat.on  Mana^.p..;,  S>.s,ems 

18  Americin  Council  on  Ednc.  .'ion 

1 1  American  Association  for  Higher  Education 

1 1  College  Entrance  ExaminaUon  Board 

1 1  Education  Commission  of  the  States 

10  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics/DHEW 

9  Center  for  Research  .nd  Development  in  Higher  EJ-cation 

/  "niverj'tyofCalifornia  at  Berkeley 

9  ^  U  S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wcl!  ...-e 

8  '  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Stud.cs  in  Higl.cr  Educaf  -i 

7     Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology 

1     International  Cpun.U  for  Educational  Dcvclopmcni 

7     National  Science  Foundation/National  Science  Board 

5     American  College  Testing  Program 

5     Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 

5     N.'ticnal  Institute  of  Edu.:ation/DHEW 

4     Association  of  American  Colleges 

4     The  Brookings  Institution 

4     Center  for  Research  in  Managenibnt  Science 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

'  Exciufles  commercial  publishing  houses. 


4  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

4  National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 

4  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 

3  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 

3  California  Coordinating  CouncU  for  Higlier  Education 

3  Congressional  Budget  01  ::e 

3  National  Research  Council/Board  on  Graduate  Education 

3  University  of  Arizona  Highc  Education  Program 

2  An.-:rican  Association  o<*  State  Colleges  ar. J  Universities  . 

2  American  Aisociation  of  University  Professors 

2  Association  c.f  Research  L  ibraries 

2  College  Scholarship  Service/College  Entrance  Exaniinati  ^  Board 

2  Council  of  State  Governments,  Lexington,  Ky. 

2  Educatior.il  Resources  Information  Center 

2  F ducational  Testing  Service 

2  rord  Foundation  Program  for  Research  in  University  Auministration, 

University  ot  California  at  Berkeley 

2  Higlier  Education  Research  Institute 

2  National  Association  of  Slate  Universities  and  Land  Giant  College!^ 

2  Srw  York  State  University  Construction  Fund 

2  Ohio  Board  of  Regents 

2  0!.io  State  University  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

2  Pennsylvania  StatQ  University 

2  t  .S.  Department  of  Labor,  bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

2  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

2  University  of  Califorina  at  Los  Angeles.  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion 

2     Institute  of  Higher  Education.  University  of  '-lorida  at  Gainesville 

THE  FOLLOWING  ORGAN!ZATiONS  HAVE  BEEN  CITED  . 
ONCE: 

AFCT  Task  Force  on  Definition  and  Terminology 
American  Association  of  University  vV'^neii 
/..nerican  Institutes  for  Research 
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American  Library  M  .ciation  of  College  and  Resca:-h  Libraries 
American  Management  As- -iaiions 
Aspen  institute  for '  lunianistic  Sr  .'dies 
Association  for  InsiituiionaJ  Researrh 

Association  ^.f  Physical  Plant  /.di  linistraiors  ofCoIleges  and  Un.  .rsitics 
The  Athletic  Institute 

California  State  College.  Committee  on  Library  Development 

Carnegie  Foundation  Tor  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
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1966  -4 
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